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PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION, 


This  edition  of  the  Institutes  contains  the  ^  Analjds'' 
heretofore  published  as  a  separate  volume.  It  is  also 
furnished  with  a  pretty  copious  IndeXy  the  want  of  which 
has  long  been  felt  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  found 
better  adapted,  both  for  students  and  general  readers,  than 
ever  before. 

Had  not  the  work  been  stereotyped,  the  undersigned 
would  have  gladly  revised  the  body  of  the  book,  especially 
80  &r  as  to  present  the  Greek  quotations  in  a  more  correct 
and  sightly  form. 

J.  M'CUNTOOK. 

New-Ywh,  May  6»  18S0. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  LONDON  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit  the  Evidekceb,  Doo 
TBVsnsSj  Morals,  and  iNSTrnmoKS  of  Christianify,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  use  of  young  Ministers,  and  Students  in 
Divinify.  It  is  hoped  also  that  it  may  supply  the  dmde- 
ratum  of  a  Body  of  Diytnitt,  adapted  to  flie  present  state 
of  theological  literature,  neither  CalTinistic  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  Pelagian  on  the  other. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  object  has  been  to  follow 
a  course  of  plain  and  close  argument  on  the  various  subjects 
discussed,  without  any  attempt  at  embellishment  of  slyle, 
and  without  adding  practical  uses  and  reflections,  which, 
however  important,  did  not  &11  within  the  plan  of  this 
publication.  The  various  controversies  on  fimdamental  and 
important  points,  have  been  introduced;  but  it  has  been 
the  sincere  aim  of  the  Author  to  discuss  every  subject  veith 
fairness  and  candour:  and  honestly,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
'^  THE  TRUTH,"  which  ho  morc  anxiously  wishes  to  be  taught 
than  to  teach,  to  exhibit  what  he  believes  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  whose  authorily,  he  trusts,  he 
has  unreservedly  subjected  all  his  own  opinions. 

London,  March  26,  1823. 
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PART   FIRST. 

EVIDENCES  OP  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITT  OF  THE 

HOLY  SCRIPTUKES. 


OUTLINE, 
L  PUBsminrvv  afidonee. 

A.  That  a  direct  reveladon  would  be  made  in  same  wbj.  (Pp.  1-62.) 

B.  That  it  would  be  made  in  this  way,  L  e.,  in  the  manner  in  which  Chi» 

tianity  professes  to  have  been  reyealed.  (Pp.  62-70.) 
n.  DiRSOT  evidence,  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  which  are  consideied 
(1.)'  The  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  necessaxy  to  authenticate  a  reve- 
lation. (Pp.  70-95.) 
(2.)  The  use  and  limitation  of  reason  in  religion;  (pp.  95-105;)  after 
which  the  pontive  evidences  are  introduced  under  the  following 
heads : — yiz. 

(L)   EXTBRNAL  EyiDBKCV. 

L  Preliminanes. 

(A.)  Antiquity  of  the  Scriptures.  (Pp,  tOOuiSS.) 

(B.)  Uncorrupted  preservation  qf  the  books  of  Scripture.  (P]^.  1S4- 

141.) 
(C.)  CrcKlibility  of  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers ;  (pp.  141-146 ;) 
which  being  established,  of  course  proves  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
IL  Argument 

(A.)  From  miracles. 
Real  miracles  were  wrought  (Pp.  146-156.) 
Objections  to  the  proof  from  miracles  answered.  (Pp.  156-175.) 
(B.)  From  prophecy.  i 

Real  predictions  were  delivered.  (Pp.  175*198.) 
Objections  to  the  proof  from  prophect  answered.  (Pp.  194-20I.) 
(IL)  Internal  Evidence. 

(A.)  The  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  §cri| 

tore.  (Pj).  205-225.) 
(B.)  Moral  tendency  of  the  Scriptures.  (Pp.  225-280.) 
(C.)  Stjfie  and  manner  of  the  sacred  writers.  (Pp.  220,  231,  282.) 
(EL)  Collateral  Evidence.  (Pp.  282-286.)    And  finally 
(IV)  Miscellaneo<is  objections  are  answered.  (Pp.  236-262.) 
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PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE. 

„  Presmnplwe emdenc€  that  a  direct  revehtion  would  he  made  in  some  wdy, 
L  (Cliap.  i.)  Man  a  hobal  agent.        * 
a.)  Man  hn  always  been  considered  capable  of  perfonning  moral  actions . 

wbicli  ar^'-voluntary  actions,  having  respect  to  some  rule. 
b.)  Antecedent  to  human  laws,  there  most  have  been  a  perception  of  tlie 
difference  of  moral  actions,  because  many  actions  would  be  jo'Jged 
good  or  evil,  were  all  civil  codes  abolished. 
e.)  This  perception  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  the  injurious  tendency  of  vice,  and  the  beneficial  results 
of  virtue; — but 
d.)  It  cannot  be  so  traced  erUxrely.    There  has  been,  among  all  men,  a 
constant  reference  to  the  toUl  of  God,  or  of  supposed  deities,  as  a 
rtda  to  determine  the  good  or  evil  of  the  conduct  of  men. 

We  derive  from  these  considerations  two  weighty  presumptions : 
supposing  the  Theist  to  grant  the  existence  of  a- Supreme  Creator, 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  &c. : — 
FlKST,  (fitnn  a,  b,  and  c,)  That  those  actions  which  men  Qonsider  good^ 

have  the  implied  sanction  of  ihe  will  of  the  Creator. 
S>00in>,  That  they  were  originally,  in  $ome  icapy  enjoined  as  his  law,  and 

their  contraries  prohibited. 
IL  (Chap.  2.)  TdE  rule  which  determines  the  quality  of  moral 

ACTIONS    MT7BT    BE    PRESUMED   TO   BE   MATTER   OT    REVELATIOW 
JTROM  60D. 

a.)  Creation  implies  ffovemment — and  government  implies  lam — which 
must  be  revealed: — and  a  revelation  of  divine  will  may  be  made 
fflther,  (1.)  By  significant  actions,  or  (2.)  By  direct  conmiunication 
in  language.  The  TJieist  admits  that  (1)  has  been  done.  The  Chris- 
tSan  admits  (1)  and  (2)  both:  declaring  (1)  to  be  insufficient,  and 
the  question  is.  On  which  side  is  i}ie  presumption  of  truth? 
b.)  We  assert  that  natural  indications  are  insufficient  for  the  formation 
of  a  virtuous  character,  and  illustrate  the  deficiency  by  reference 
to  temperance — justice— benevolence— worship— prayer — a  future 
stale,  and  the  pardon  of  sin. 
in  (Chaps.  8,  4,  5.)  A  is  proved  by  the  weakness  o^  human  reason 

AND  the  want  op  AUTHORITT  IN  HUMAN  OPINIONS.   (Pp.  15-44.) 

a.)  Granting  that  a  perfect  reason  could  determine  the  moral  quality  of 
actions, — ^Yet  (1.)  That  perfect  reason  is  not  to  be  found ;  (2.)  iklen 
diffisr  greatly  in  their  reasoning  powers;  (8.)  Men  are  not  sufficiently 
oootemplative,  i|or  sufficientiy  honest,  for  such  inquiries;  (4.)  We 
find  that  men  bring  down  the  rule  to  the  practice,  rather  than  nuse 
the  practice  to  the  rule, 

V.)  But  supposing  truth  discovered,  and  intellectaal  men  appointee  to 
teach  otiners,  what  authority  have  they? 
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1 .  We  answer  a  priori^  no  other  authority  than  the  opinion  of  a  teacher, 

which  might  be  received  or  not. 

2.  And  facts  are  sufficientlj  in  proof  of  thi8^—<Cicero,  &c. 

c.)  (Chap.  4.)  But  reason,  alone,  cannot  determine  the  moral  quality  of 
actions.    (1.)  Reason  )8  an  erring  faculty,  and  its  exercise  is  limited 
by  our  knovdedge,    (8.)  It  is  one  thing  to  assent  to  a  doctrine  when 
discovered  and  proposed,  and  another  to  make  such  discovery  origin^* 
ally.     (8.)  The  principles  of  (what  is  called)  natural  refigion  com* 
mand  the  assent  of  reason,  but  the  question  is,  Whence  came  they  f 
(4.)  Certainly  they  were  never  mentioned  as  discoveries,  either  by 
the  sacred  writers,  or  sages  of  antiquity. 
d.)  In  fact,  sober  views  of  great  religious  truths  have  been  found  nowherst 
since  patriarchal  times,  save  in  the  sacred  writings : — thus, 
(1.)  Existence  of  CrOD.    Ancient  doubts.    Modem  Budhists. 
(2.)  Creation  of  matter.    Eternity  of  matter  was  the  doctrine  of  tha 

Ionic,  Platonic,  Italic,  and  Stoic  schools.    Aristotle. 
(8.)  Individuality  of  the  human  soul. 
(4,)  Doctrine  of  Providence*    Ancients  believed  in  conflicting  and 

subordinate  gods. 
(5.)  Imrnartality  of  the  human  soul.    Ancient  doctrine  of  abBorptioH. 
Modem  Hindoo  notion  of  annihilation. 
e.)  (Chap.  5.*)  Those  truths  which  are  found  in  the  writings  and  religious 
systems  of  the  heathen  can  be  traced  to  revelation. 
(1.)  There  was  a  substratum  of  common  opinions  among  all  early  na- 
tions, in  regard  to  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament: — thus,  golden  age,  sacrifice,  formation  of  the 
worid,  &c.  (P.  27.) 
(2.)  (Pp.  27,  28,  &c.)  Adam,  a  moral  agent,  must  hav<-  had  instractioL 
from  the  Creator,  and  his  Jcnowledge  might  easily  have  beet 
transmitted  to  Noah's  time,  for  Methuselah  was  contemporary  with 
both  Adam  and  Noah.    Then  afier  the  flood,  the  system  would  of 
course  be  propagated  by  Noah's  descendai  ts,  and  we  find  it  re- 
ceived in  the  family  of  Abraham.    Subsequently  it  was  doubtless 
vastly  difiused  by  the  dispersions  and  restorations  of  the  children 
of  Israel.    Nine  conclusions.  (P.  SS.) 
IV.  A  is  proved  by  the  necessity  op  revelation, — evinced, 
a.)  By  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  heathen,  (chap,  vi,) 
with  regard  to  the  Jirst  principles  of  religion :  viz. 
1     God.   The  notion  of  subordinate  deities  obtained   equally  with 
that  of  one    supreme   €rod.    The  eternity  of  matter  and  its 
perversity,  not  to  be  controlled  even  by  Grod,  were  favourite 
opinions. 
2.  Providence.  If  admitted  at  all,  the  doctrine  was  vitiated  and  coun- 
teracted  by  other  opinions.    The  Epicureans  denied  it;  Plato 

*  The  not&  to  this  obapter  are  very  valnable,  and  should  be  studied  careMly,  in 
oeiion  with  the  text. 
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Joinad  fortune  with  God ;  and  Polytheism  gave  np  the  world  to 
oppofling  and  conflicting  powers. 
8.  Ftiiure  $iaie>  Oriental  doctrines  of  transmigration  and  absorptioiu 
Periodical  destruction  and  renoration.  Aristotle,  DemocrituSf 
Heraclitns,  and  Epicurus  either  denied  or  refused  to  countenance 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  existence  after  death.  Cvero  doubtiHJ  \ 
Hiny  and  Cesar  denied  it ;  Seneca  wavered. 
bb}  By  the  ttaJte  of  morals  among  the  heathen.  (Chap,  vii.) 

1.  Their  moral  and  religious  systems  were  doubtless  from  a  common 

source, 
t.  But  the  rules  had  become  involved  in  obscurity,  their  injunctions 
lacked  avihoriJtyy  and  the  general  practices  of  men  had  become 
vicious.  The  subject  b  illustrated  by  adverting  to  certain  pre- 
cepts of  the  second  table,  and  showing  that,  although  heathen 
nations  have  been  sensible  of  the  obligation  of  these,  among 
all  of  them  the  rule  has  been  perverted  in  theory  and  violatec^ 
in  practice. 
(1.)  Murder  and  suicide.    Disregard  of  life  among  heathen.   Gladia 

torial  combats.    Treatment  of  slaves  and  children. 
(3.)  Hatred  and  revenge,    Cicero.    Aristotle. 
(8.)  Adultery^  divorce^  fornication^  &c.    Laws  in  regard  to  the^ 
though  acknowledged,  yet  grossly  violated  among  heather 
nations,  even  down  to  crimes  nupa  ^oiv, 
(4.)  Theft  and  rapine.    Honesty  almost  unknown  among  heathen 
(6.)  Lying*    Menander.    Plata    India. 
fCi  By  the  fact,  that  (heir  religions  themselves  were  destructive  ofmcrality 
(Chap,  viii.) 
1.  Their  gloomy  superstitions  fostered  ferocity  and  cruelty,    Humai 
saerifices  among  ancients,  and  also  in  modem  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America. 
S.  Their  religions  were  as  productive  of  impurity  as  of  bloodshed 
Roman  Fhralia,    Mysteries.    Indian  temple  worship. 
B.  /VsfMwipftpg  evidence  that  a  direct  revelation  would  be  made  in  this  way 
ue^inthe  manner  in  which  Christianity  professes  to  have  been  revealed 
(Pp.  62-70.) 
m)  A  supemaXxaxd  manifesuaAon  of  truth  should^ 

1    Contain  explicit  information  on  those  subjects  which  are  most  important 

toman; 
8.  Accord  with  the  principles  of  former  revelationii; 
S.  Have  a  satisfactory  external  authentication ; 

4.  Contain  provisions  for  its  effectual  promulgation ; 
A.)  AU  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  Scriptures, 

1   They  give  infbrmation  as  to  GrOD,  man,  a  Mediator,  Provxdenob 

rUTURB  STATE,  &C. 

5.  Three  distinct  religions  systems,  the  Patriarchal^  Mosaic,  and  Christian^ 

faannonixe  in  their  doctrines  and  objects. 
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8.  Tlie  Mosftio  and  dffutiui  revdatioiis  profew  to  rait  cm  externa)  tm 

dence. 
4.  Provinan  made  (1.)  By  wiitiii^    (2.)  By  oommewngatfre  riftea,  &i 

(3.)  By  accredited  teadiAn. 


U.  DIBEOT  EYIDENCS. 

Two  preliminariea. 
(1 )  (CLap.  ix.)  The  evidences  necessary  to  cnUhenHeaie  a  revelation.  (P.  70.) 

1  External,  principal  and  most  appropriate :  if  not  to  Che  immedia1«s 
recipient,  at  least  to  those  to  whom  he  commnnicates  it  There  &«« 
two  branches  of  the  external  proof,  Miracles  and  Prophecy* 

(a.)   MlBACLXS. 

1.  Dejinidon,    1.)  Popular.    2.)  Philosophic    S.)  Theological. 

2.  PossMUy  of  miracles.  (Pp.  74,  75.) 

3.  Distinction  between  real  miracles  and  prodigies.    Criteria.  (P.  76.) 

4.  Necesrity  of  connexion  between  eren  soch  recA  miracles^  the  mes' 

sengcTf  and  his  message.  (P.  78.) 

5.  Human  testimony  sufficient  to  establish  the  credUnlity  of  mSrades,   (Pp. 

78,  79.) 
(1.)  Hume*8  objection. 
(2.)  Replies  to  it  by  PaUy — Uandaff—CampbeU. 

6.  Fitness  of  the  evidence  of  miracles  as  a  ground  of  uuversal  bebe£ 

(P.  85.) 
(b.)  Prophecy. 

1.  Possibility  not  to  be  denied.    Dilemma. 

2.  Adequateness  as  a  proof. 

2.  Intkrnal. 

(a.)  Natu)«  of  the  evidence. 

(b.)  Its  rank  in  the  scale  of  evidence. 

1.  Not  necessary:  sufficient  proof  without  it:  but  nevertheless  usefuL 

2.  Not  primary^  but  confirmatory.    The  contrary  opinion  not  only 

supposes  us  capable  of  judging /ti//y  of  the  doctrines  revealed,  but 
also  renders  the  external  testimony  comparatively  nugatory.    Two 
sources  of  this  error. 
'(!•)  The  notion  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  to  attest  unworthy 

doctrines. 
(2.)  A  confounding  of  the  rational  with  the  authenticaHng  eviden  « 
8.  Not  so  well  adapted  to  the  mass  of  mankind  as  external  evidence^ 

3.  Collateral.    Nature  ti  the  evidence  stated.  (P.  94.) 
(11.)  (Chap,  xi.)  The  use  and  limitation  of  reason  in  religion, 

(a.)  Use  of  reason  in  regard  to  revelation. 

1.  To  investigate  the  evidences  of  its  divine  authority. 

2.  To  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  record. 


1.  It  miirt  not  decide  ia  MM*  HiAmtt  Ihe  oatiiM  ef  ttsglff  not  known, 

eMMfr  ly  er  wMMtf  teiteftMien. 
t.  The  things  compared  miut  be  of  the  $tmm  Mfiir«,  a&d  Um  eemperiton 
mart  be  made  in  the  tame  retpeetM.' 
Hmm  yreliiiibkariee  being  iettled,  we  now  pioceed  tt  aAtooe  pontiTe  a?i- 
iwiowi  ef  irhieh  jhete  lae  thgee  heeis  t4e.»*> 
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(L)  RreKminanei. 
(A.)  (Chap.  xS.)  AATxQtiVrT  ot  ttts  ScKtt^nmBe. 
n.)  (P.  107.)  The  persons  teho  toeri  the  intmedim  tnurumentt  of  iktu 
revtkUumMf  existed  at  the  periods  assigned,    Ph>ved, 
(1.)  By  the  reqr  exigence  dt  1.)  The  Jewish  polity;  luod  8.)  The 

Cluistiab  r^fi^on. 
t[S.)  Bj  the  tes^ony  of  ancient  anthots. 
1.  As  to  Moses,   lianetho,  Apollonius,  Strabo,  Jostin,  Plinj,  Tadtos, 

Juvenal,  Longimis,  Diod.  Sicnlus,  &c. 
t.  As  to  Ctuia.    Soetonios,  Tacitus. 
b.)  (P.  109.)  The  books  which  contain  the  doctrines  we  of  ike  daU  aS" 
signed  to  them.    Proved, 
(1.)  As  to  Old  Testament 
1.  By  the  language  in  which  it  is  writteiL 
S.  By  Josephus*  Catalogue. 
t.  By  the  Septuagint,  and  by  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

4.  By  Leslie's  Argument,  which  gives  four  rules  for  determining 

the  truth  of  matters  of  fact,  all  which  are  applied  with  success 
to  lihe  Old  Testament,  viz. : 
(1.)  The  matter  of  fact  must  be  cognizable  by  the  senses. 
(2.)  The  matter  of  &ct  must  be  publicly  done. 
(S.)  The  matter  of  fact  must  be  commemorated  by  monuments  and 

outward  actions, 
(4^  Which  must  date  from  the  time  ofthe  matters  of  &ct 
{%)  Asia Ifew  Testament 
1.  By  Leslie's  Argument,  as  before. 
9.  By  internal  evidence  firom  the  narration  itself. 

5.  Testimony  of  adversaries.    Oelsus,  PorphtbIt,  Hib^cles, 

JiTUAN. 

4.  QnotationB  l^  subsequent  authors,  from  the  apostles  downward 
(P.  126.) 
(B.)  (Chap.  xiiL)  Uncorrupted  prsservatiox  of  the  books  of 

SCBIPTURB.  (P.  184.) 

a.)  l%t  boots  are  sobstantiallt  the  same  as  tthen  written.    Proved, 
(!•)  As'to  (Hd  Testament    By  the  Ibt  of  Josephus,  Septoa^t,  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch. 


M  AVALT8IB  OV  WATBOITS  IN8TIIUTI8. 

(1)  As  to  Mv  TtaoMMt  By  ths  Catatogoeg  of  Orjgan,  AtiwaMiM, 
Qyiilf  Ac,  fitm  A«  D*  S30,  downwaid. 

MOttfruiZ  flftifwftpft  inftfifftwr 
(i.)  Jj  10  OU  TeitamenL 
I  B^fiurt  fttf  IMM  of  Christy  Hheif  ware  aeennd  firam  altontka  bj 

tbeir  bemg  genenllj  kiiownr--bj  the  jealonif  of  tlie  6aiiiaxitaii% 

— bj  the  pablic  leading  on  8abbatfv-4>y  Chaldee  PuiphiMOt 

and  the  Qfoek  Tenion. 
t.  AfUr  the  birth  ofChriH^  bj  matoal  Jealoiifx  of  Jews  and  Gfaria- 

tUmsi  and  the  general  diffnakm  of  the  booka. 
t.  AH  thtt  if  eonfinned  by  the  agreement  of  tfta  manmer^  in  aD 

important  reapeclB.  (P.  188.) 
(t.)  Am  toNew  TettamenL 
1.  From  their  contente.    Same  faoti  and  doetrinea. 
t.  .fiapoMtUKey  </  eorrviifiofi  becauae  of  general  knowledge  of  the 

books,  and  matoal  reitraintB  of  orUiodoK  and  heratioa,  Eaafeem 

and  Western  churches. 
8.  From  the  agreement  of  the  mafitiser^tt; 
4.  From  the  agreement  of  ancient  vereione  and  quotatione. 

(CL)  (Chi^^  ziv.)  Cbbdxbiutt  of  tbx  TxaTmoinr  of  thi  saobbd 


(1.)  That  they  were  persons  of  virtuoue  and  eober  eharaeier  was  noTer 

denied. 
(8.)  They  were  in  arcwngtances  to  know  Ae  irvih  of  what  th^  relata. 

They  could  not  be  deceived,  fixr  instance,  aa  to  the  feeing  of  the 

fimr  thousand,  gift  of  tongues,  &c. 
(8.)  They  had  no  interest  in  making  good  the  story.    Thdr  interests  aD 

lay  in  the  opposite  direction. 
(4.)  Their  account  is  etrettmttandal^  aad  ffren  in  a  learned  age,  wtai  ha 

fidaty  might  easily  have  been  detected. 


(XL)  After  <heaepreliminariea,  establishing  the  ^eniiinmast  and  oitfftciif^ 
the  booka,  it  remains  now  to  present  the  aigument 
(A.)  FbOM  MIBAOLBa.  (P.  146.) 
(1.)  (Chap.  XT.)  Their  reaUtg  prtmd. 
(a.)  Defimtion  of  a  inte  miracle, 
(b.)    Claim  of  Scriptoral  nurades  to  be  conudeied  irme,  iUw- 


1.  Astothoseof  Jf(Me9.    ])arimeaB,de8tnictionoffirBt4xn,paM^ 

of  Bed  Sea,  falling  of  manna, 
i  As  to  those  of  ChrisL    Blustrated  espedally  by  the  gnatesl 

miracle,  the  BBSUBBKonoir,  in  regard  to  winch  it  b  shown, 
n.  That  Christ  teas  reoMy  dead. 
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Ik  ThaA  the  body  waa  miating.    That 

0.  Every  attempt  to  account  for  (b,)  except  on  die  suppositioii  of 

a  resmrection,  is  absurd,  and 
d.  That  the  story  was  confirmed  by  the  siAsequent  testimony  and 
conduct  of  the  disciples. 
Ct.)  (Chap,  zvi.)  Objections  answered. 

(a.)  It  is  asserted  that  miracles  have  been  wrought  m  stqfport  of  other 
doctrines. 
L  On  the  authority  of  Scr^Hure.    For,  it  is  said, 
(1.)  That  Scripture  gives  instances  of  such:  e.  g^  ci  magicians  la 
opposition  to  Moses,  and  the  raising  of  Samuel  by  the  witch 
of  Endor,  etc    In  reply  to  this, 
1.  As  to  the  feats  of  the  magiciansy  it  is  to  be  noticed,  1.  That 
they  were  professed  wonder-workers ;  8.  That  they  could 
imitate  but  three  of  Moses*  miracles ;  3.  That  their  worka 
were  wrought  to  maintain  the  equaXity  of  their  idols  with 
Jehovah.    Two  explanations  are  given. 
1.  Some  suppose  these  were  exercises  of  legerdemain, 
t.  Our  author  admits  a  supernatural  evil  agency :  which  tM 
not  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  the  design  was,  not  to 
disprove  the  divinity  of  Jehovah,  but  to  maintain  their 
own  authority. 
t.  As  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  Satan's  bearing  our  Lofd 
through  the  air: — Granting  these  events  to  have  been 
miraculous,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  were  wrought  in 
opposition  to  a  divine  mission. 
(S.)  That  Scripture  assumes  the  possxbUity  of  such,    Deut  xiii,  1 
Matt  xxiv,  24 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  8,  9.     As  to  this, 

1.  Notice  the  nature  and  work  of  Satan. — Six  points. 

2.  Observe  the  limitations  of  the  power  of  evil  spurits,  four  points : 

(1.)  No  work  of  creation.     (2.)   No  power  of  fife  and 
death.    (S.)  No  knowledge  of  future  events.    (4.)  No 
certain  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men. 
8.  Apply  these  considerations  to  show 
(1.)  That  no  reed  miracle  can  be  performed  in  oppoflition  to 
the  troth.    IHustrated, 
(I.)  By  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  magi. 
(2.)  By  that  of  false  Ghrists,  &c. 
(2.)  Nor  sluj  prophecy  be  uttered  implying  certain  knowledge 
of  future  events :  though  great  sagacity  may  be  exhibited. 
N.  B.  No  evidence  recorded  in  &vour  of  fidsehood  that  might 
not  readily  be  refuted  on  the  spot  by  counter  evidence, 
fl.  On  the  authority  of  profane  writers.  (P.  168.)  Miracles  of  Ari» 
teas,  Pythagoras,  Alexander,  Vespasian,  ApoUonius  TjsakssoL 
and  the  Romish  Church.    To  this  we  reply, 
(a.)  These  pretended  miracles  are  all  deficient  in  endenee. 
Vol.  I.— B. 
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0>.)  They  are  mnUaied  mad  deftiMe  oi  waj  veuonablti  object, 
while  the  niiracleit  ef  8erip4iif6  comhi—  fcr  die  ertebliahmenl 
of  one  fljntem. 

(B.)  From  prophsct.  (P.  175.) 
(1.)  (Chap.xTlL)  Their  reaUiif  pfmmd, 
(a.)  P^Iumneiy  eeaiMeratiotn 
1.  Hie  instances  are  nwnermu, 
t.  Many  have  oteariffeame  to  pan* 

3.  Hiey  all  tend  to  one  great  end, 

4.  Thb  last  dnracteristic  is  peewUar  to  the  Ser^)ture  prophecies, 

ft.  There  is  no  obBcwrity  in  them  that  can  be  a  just  ground  for 

caviL 
t.  The  double  eeiue  of  prophecy,  so  fin*  (ram  betag  an  objection,  is  a 
eonfinnation  of  the  infinite  wisdom  that  inspired  it 
{bi.)  Samples  of  such  predictions.  (P.  181,  etseq.) 

1.  The  prediction  to  Adam  of  the  protracted  conJUet  between  the  serpent 
and  the  seed  of  the  toomofi,  with  the  nltisaate  triumph  of  die 
latter. 
t.  Jacob's  prediction  respecting  the  time  when  ShUoh  should  come. 
•.  Predictions  respecting  the  Jewish  tuUion,  viz, : — (1.)  Their  apos- 

tacies.     (2.)  Their  punishments.     (8.)  Their  restoration. 
4.  P^^edictions  respecting  the  Messiah. 

(1.)  Upward  of  one  hundred  distinct  predictions  as  to  his  birthi 

life,  Buflferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 
(2.)  Wonderful  prophecy,  especially,  contained  In  Isaiah  liiL 
'(i.)  (Chap,  xviii.)  Objections  answered, 

(a.)  It  is  objected  to  some  of  the  prophecies,  that  they  were  written  aftee 
the  event. 
TkuB  cannot  be  sustained :  illustrated  as  to  Isaiah  and  DanieL 
|b.)  The  Scripture  prophecies  are  compared  to  the  heathen  oracles. 
Let  US  take  the  Delphic  ocacle  for  en  example.    Of  this  we  say, 
1.  None  of  its  predictions  ever  went  deep  into  futurity. 
8.  Its  responses  were  ambiguous. 

8.  Venal  and  serrile,  it  was  easUy  corrupted,    Kone  of  which  can 
be  alleged  of  Scripture  prophecies, 
(c.)  The  charaeier  of  the  propkets  is  aspersed, 
£.  g.,  Balaam,  and  Jewish  fiJse  prophets.    Singular  proceeding  to 
eondenan  the  true  on  accoont  of  the  false^  who  were  not  receiTod 
by  the  Jews  themselves. 
(A)  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  pnopheeies  haoefaHed. 
1.  Promise  to  Abraham.    Ans.  But  diis  was  fiilfilled  in  the  time  of 

Daind  and  Solomon, 
t.  Promise  <£  great  wealth  and  dominion  to  the  Jews.    (Voltaire.) 
Ans.  Cvril  blessings  promised  conditionally,  and  sptritual  blea^ 
ing9  geaenlly  predicted  under  figures  of  speech. 
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a.  Pl«diction  of  Iiaiah  to  Ahak.     Ans.  This  was  fulfilled. 

4.  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  lo  Zedekiah.    Ans.  This  was  fuldlied  ib 

all  particulars,  as  far  as  we  know, 
ft   Thnt  of  Saekiel  respecting  the  desolation  of  Egypt.  Ans.  We  know 
not  that  it  has  not  been  fulfilled  :  and  the  very  i«anie  prophecy 
contains  a  prediction  that  has  been  remarkably  aci-omplish- 
ed.  (P.  202.) 
(e.)  Sundry  acHans  of  the  prophets  hav^  been  ridiculed.    Ans.  They 
were  appropriate  to  the  occasions,  and  in  accordance  with  primi 
tive  and  oriental  usage* 


IL  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE. 

Notice  two  pveliminaries. 
^i.)  The  distinction  between  rational  and  authenticating  evidence. 
(2.)  Those  doctrines  which  have  no  rational  evidence  do  not  suffer  in  au 
thority  on  that  accoutU. 

We  have  now  to  consider, 
A.)  The  kxckllrncb  and  ssNEriciAL  tendency  ok  tiik  doctrines 
OP  Scripture.    (P.  204.)     Among  which  are 
a.)  The  exigence  of  Owl — his  character^  altHbtdes^  &c. 
b.)  The  mttrul  condition  of  man:  via. 
1    The  race  is  absolutely  vicious, 

2.  And  vicious  in  consequence  of  a  moral  taint  in  their  nature  :  for  the 
evil  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  induence  of  pdncation  or  ex» 
ample^  as  some  vainly  say. 
S.  The  divine  government,  in  regard  to  man,  is  of  a  mixed  chnravtei\ 
c.)  The  atfmemerU.     Doctrine  much  objected  to,  as  being  deficient  in  ra- 
tional evidence.     The  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  ifl  grounded  on 

1.  Future  punishment,  which  is 

2.  Unlimited  :  for  which  two  arguments  may  be  assigiUHl.     (1.)  PrcM^nt 

analogies.     (2.)  Doctrine  of  immortality. 

3.  The  prohlem  of  the  possibility  of  pardon,  without  such  a  relaxation  of 

the  divine  government  as  would  effectually  nullify  it,  can  only  be 
oolived  by  this  great  doctrine.     Repentance  and  reformation  are  not 
only  unavailing,  but  would,  from  the  nature  Qf  the  case,  be  imprao- 
ticable.    Dlustration,  ZaUucus, 
.4.)  Doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  SjArit. 

1    No  physical  objection  to  this  doctrine. 

9  No  moral  objection.    Free  agency  not  destroyed. 

S   It  is  adapted  to  the  moral  destitution  of  man. 

4.  It  presents  an  affecting  view  of  the  divine  character, 

5.  It  elevates  our  aspirations^  and  encourages  us  to  the  {jorform^oQe  of  .th# 

most  difficult  duties. 
Xhh  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  may  be  properly  closed  by  poticiny 
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e.)   Ihe  ffonderful  agreemenl  id  doctrine  among  the  writers,  though  ncmer 
0U5,  and  writing  at  different  periods. 

[B.)  Moral  tsndexct  of  the  Sgriptubks.  (,Pp.  285-^0.) 
a.)  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Bible  has  an  immoral  tendency^  becaase  it 

records  the  failings  of  some  of  its  leading  characters !     Answered  >— 

These  frailties  are  always  recorded  for  admonition;   illustrated   bj 

David's  case. 

N.  B.  The  moral  characters  of  Blount,  Tyndal,  Hobbes,  Voltaire,  Sec* 

not  very  honourable  to  the  cause  which  they  espouse. 

b.)  Compare  pagan  fnorality  with  that  of  the  Scripturen. 

1.  Great  moral  qualities  attributed  to  the  divine  Being  were  ahstract  wifii 

them ;  but  in  Christ  they  are  all  exemplified. 

2.  No  authority  for  mond  rtdest  among  Pagans. 

S.  Their  appreJiefudon  of  moral  principles  was  indistinct. 

4.  The  scune  writers  among  heathen  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  among 

Christians.  vP*  2^9-; 

5.  Beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  Chrintian  morals.     Wesley.    Taylor. 
(C.)  Style  and  manner  of  the  sacred  WRiTRRfi  (P.  280.) 

a.)  Style,  various,  as  it  should  be,  being  the  productions  of  different  indi- 
viduals, in  differant  ages.     Marsh.     Micliaelis. 
b.)  Manner^  artless  and  natural,  possessing  all  the  simplicity  of  truth. 


III.  COLLATERAL  EVTDENCR 

{A.J  Marvellous  diffusion  of  Christianity,  especially  during  the  first 
three- centuries,  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Justin,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
until  A.  D.  300,  when  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire.    (P.  232.) 

(B.)  Actual  effect  produced  upon  mankind.    Idolatry.    Immorality 
Infanticide.     Condition  of  wonum. 

IV.  MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

PTbimanary  remarks.     (Chap,  xx.)   (P.  286.)    ^ 

1 .  Objections  are  ofVcn  raisiMl  in  great  ignorance  of  the  volume  itself. 

2.  Hasty  theories  have  been  constructed,  which  have  been  found  or  thought 

to  contradict  the  Scriptures ;  thus  Deism  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century 
in  France,  and  in  the  seventeenth  in  England. 
3   Hbrbebt,  Hobbf.8,  Shaftesbury,  and  Hume,  the  chief  English  infi- 
dels ;  and  the  great  principle  of  error  with  them  all,  is  that  of  Hop* 
bert  of  Cherbury,  viz.,  "  the  sufficiency  of  our  natural  faculties  to  form 
a  religion  for  ourselves^  and  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  revealed  truths 
I.  Objections  on  moral  ground.*). 
1.  7%6  command  to  the  Israelites  to  exterminato  the  Canaaiiites. 
Ans.  It  cannot  be  proved  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God  to  ent 
ploy  \uman  agents^  as  well  as  natural,  in  such  a  woi^. 
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t.  LoM  tn  Deutermutmy  authorizing  pai'ents  to  accuse  their  children,  &c. 

Ans.  In  &ct  this  was  a  merciful  regulation. 
S.  Intentional  offertng  of  Isaac  by  Abraham, 

Ans.  (1.)  Abraham  had  no  doubt  of  the  divine  command. 
(2.)  He  obeyed,  in  faith  that  God  would  raise  his  son. 
I.  Inddicacy  and  immodesty  have  been  charged  upon  the  Scripturet. 
Ans  (1.)  These  sins  are  ever}'where  denounced  as  offensive  to  God. 
(2.)  The  passages  alluded  to  are  generally  prohibitions  of  crime. 
(8.)  The  simplicity  of  early  manners  is  to  be  considered. 
Several  others  might  be  adduced,  but  a  little  skill  in  the  languages  and  anth 
quities  of  Scripture  will  always  clear  up  the  main  difficulties. 
\1    Ohjw^oos  on  philosophical  grounda.  (P.  241.) 

1.  Infidels  are  fond  of  contrasting  (wliat  they  call)  the  5tm;>/u:i/^  of  the  book 
of  nature  with  the  mystery  of  the  book  of  God. 
Ans.  (1.)  Many  doctrines  and  duties  m^e  comprehensible. 

(2.)  Facts  may  be  revealed^  and  yet  be  incomprehensible :  e.  g.,  it 

is  revealed  that  Gofi  is  omnipresent^  but  not  how  he  is  so.  &c. 
rn.)  But  even  Ai  iSieir  boasted  natural  philo.'tophi/^  recelalhn  and 
mystery  go  hand  in  hand.    The  real  causes  of  the  piienomena 
named  gravitation,  cohesion,  evaporation,  &c.,  are  unknown ; 
and  even  in  pure  mathematics^  such  inc*omf)n'honsihles  occur. 
S.  From  the  minuteness  of  Uie  earth  as  contrasted  with  the  cii.^tness  of  the 
material  universe,  infidelity  argues  the  insignificance  of  man  ;  thence 
the  improbability  of  redemption. 
Answered,  (1.)  By  Dr.  Beatty.     (2.)  By  Granville  Penn. 
9.  Objections  are  brought  against  the  Mosaic  chrouologn  from  two  sources: 
(1.)  Tlie  chronology  of  ancient  nations. 
(2.)  The  structure  of  the  earth. 

As  to  the  (1)  class,  these  ancient  chronologies  are  rapidly  losing  cfaa* 
racter,  especially  the  Hindoo  and  'Chinese,  which  make  the  greatest 
pretensions  to  antiquity.    No  reliance  whatever  is  placed  upon 
them. 
As  to  the  (2)  geological  objection,  two  solutions  have  been  offered. 

1.  That  the  tiayxof  the  Mosaic  history  are  indefinite  periods. 

2.  That  an  indefinite  time  eUpsed  between  the  beginning  spoken 

of  in  Genesis!,  1,  and  the  work  of  the  six  days. 
To  both  these  solutions  our  author  objects,  and  prefers  the  views  of  Mr. 

Grs'mlle  Penn. 
C  It  is  objected  that  light  was  created  on  theirs/  day,  and  the  sun  not  until 
the  fourth, 
8«veial  solutions, 
ft.  Olijections  to  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge. 
€.  Olgeetions  as  to  number  of  animals  taken  into  the  ark  with  Noah 
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OUTUNE 

L  DOCTRINES  RELATINO  TO  GOD. 

(A.)  Existence:  (Oh*  L) 

(B.)  Attributes:  (Ck  i*-V«.) 
(C.)  Persons: 

(L)      Doctrine  of  Trinii^,  (Ch.  "riii,  ix.) 

(11.)     Divinity  of  ChrisU  (Cb.  x-xv.) 

(in.)  Humanity  of  Chriitti  (Gh.  xvi.) 
(IV.)  Ptrsonality  and  Deity  &ftki  Holy  Ghoity  (Ch.  xTii.) 

n.  DOCTRlNfiS  RELATING  TO  MAN. 

(A.)  Original  sin:  (Cb.  xviii.) 

CB.)  Redemption: 

(1.)     Princi/Aes  of,  (Ch.  xix-xxii.) 

(U.)  Benefits  of,  (Ch.  xxiii-xxix.) 


I.  DOCTRINES  RELATING  TO  GOD.— (Ch.  i-kvil) 

( A)— EXISTBNOB  OF  GOD.  (Oh.  i.) 

(i.)  Source  of  the  idea. 

I.  From  the  sacred  writings. 

1.  From  the  names  of  God  as  recorded  in  Scri|ytfiT^ : 

2.  From  the  actions  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  hhn: 
8.  From  the  attributes  with  which  the/  invest  him. 

Q.  From  the  sacred  writings  alone,  (P.  267.) 

1.  The  language  of  the  Christian  philoeophers,  n  .c^jard  to  ih«  Dcliy,  if 

very  different  froiu  the  incondM^dt  and  giroveiliiig  tiews  iof  the  sagas 
of  antiquity:  e.  g.,  Banrdm^  Peb&soh,  Lawn&hj  aild  iVWtfto,  aro 
quoted. 

2.  The  question  of  man's  ability  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  first  caoft. 

cannot  be  determiacd  bv  matter  of  fact 


(1.)  Uneducated  man  b  a  creatwa  «f  afipelite  :**but  ka  eannoi  ba 
edttealed  wMwul  amlicatiott  and  aodety^^^thaae  J^mm  ttair«r  ez^ 
kted,  and  we  may  safely  aay*  mw  never  azj6t»  wkhoitta  reUpout 
bttb:  but  by  the  bypodMaa^  tibat  baaa,  vm^  tb»  iilea  of  God,  if 


(1)  (P.  27&)  Clear  as  the  argaaMnl  a  po§i&riori  now  appeaa  to  nsi 
yet  aU  faastory  shows  that  t^  etema^  ^fwuUttr  has  been  an  mipa»> 
sable  baiTier  in  the  way  of  fauasaa  reasoning,  unaided  bgr  rsosto- 
<um,  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  divine  eTistencft 

(3.)  (P.  274.)  The  dootrina  of  ifuurtsidsof  is  exploded. 

XL)  Froo6.  (Pp-  272-825.) 
L  Preliminary  observations. 

(il)  cm  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 

1.  The  principle  is,  that  nothing  exists  or  cornea  to  paee  wMaui  an 

BPFICISNT  CAUSE. 

2.  Hmne  (probably  following  Hobbes)  objects  to  this  principle  on  the 

groandi  that  what  we  suppose  to  be  necessary  connemons^  in 
•atnxe,  are  or  may  be  only  habitual  sefuences^  and  that  we  cannot 
demonstrate  them  to  be  otherwise. 
8.  Answered  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  admits  Hume's  doctrine  indeed, 
bat  nullifies  its  evU  results,  by  his  distinction  between  eJkSeni 
and  physical  causes.    But 
4.  (P.  279.)  Our  author  supposes  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  be 
(1.)  That  there  are  efficient  causes,  and  that  the  relation  between 

them  and  their  efiects  is  necessary,  ^ 

(2.)  That  there  are  physical  causes,  the  relation  between  whidi  and 
thw  effects  is  necessary  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  GcD  has  estab- 
lished a  certain  order  in  nature,  by  which  hb  own  efficiency 
exerts  itself.  This  is  a  very  different  notion  ihnn  tlie  nnsatis- 
iactory  one  of  habitual  sequence, 
(b.)  On  the  distinction  between  argument  a  priori  and  a  posteriori^  So- 
periority  of  the  latter  in  this  case. 

IL  Proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 

1.  Loch^s  argument    ^  I  exist :  I  did  not  always  exist :  whatever  begins 
to  exist  must  have  a  cause :  that  cause  must  be  adequate :  this  ad!s* 
quaie  cause  is  unlimited :  it  must  be  God." 
?  How^s  alignment    The  same,  but  more  expanded,  thus: 
(1)  Somewhat  hath  existed  from  eternity:  hence  (2)  must  be  uncavsed: 
hence  (8)  independent :  hence  (4)  necessary :  hence  (5)  self«ctive 
and  hence  (6)  originally  vital,  and  the  source  qfatt  life, 

m.  Pft)of  of  the  ifUeUigence  of  God.  (P.  286.) 

1.  Dr.  Sam,  Clarke^s  argument  from  the  intelligence  of  tnarif  and  the 
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variety  J  order,  excellence,  and  cantrwance  of  thingii :  and  eipeQiall j 

fitun  the  existence  oimoUmu 
t.  (P.  291.)  This  last  (viz.,  motion)  expanded,  from  ^(NM'<2Mfi^  r<ii^^ 
S.  Hie  basis  of  natural  thboloot,  as  found  in  Howe's  Living  Temple, 

— ^  Whatever  exists,  with  the  marks  of  tmsdam  and  design  upon  it, 

had  a  wise  and  designing  gaubb."  (P.  298.)    Illustrations, 
(1.)  A  ntaick  presented  to  an  observer  for  the  firat  time. 
(8.)  Much  more,  the  heavenly  bodies  exhibit  wisdom  and  oonlrivance. 
(8.)  The  AmnanyroiM  especially. 

1.  The  datMe  members  and  their  uses. 

8.  The  eye,  with  its  curious  optical  mechanism. 

8.  The  spine:  and,  besides  the  frame  of  the  body, 
CL)  Its  animal  Junctions,  and  those  of  terrestrial  creatures,  vix. :  (^ 
804-806 :) 

!•  Growth. 

t.  Nutrition. 

8.  Spontaneous  motion. 

4.  Sensation. 
(5.)  Intellectwd  powers  of  man.  (P.  806.) 
4.  The  instances  of  the  watch,  the  eye,  the  double  organs,  and  the  sptn« 

largely  illustrated  by  quotations  from  Pale/s  Natural  Theology. 

(Pp.  807-822.) 

IV.  Pk^eof  of  the  personality  of  God.  (P.  822>825.) 

m.)  Remarks. 

L  Absurdity  of  Atheism, 

1.  As  to  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
8.  As  to  the  eternity  of  unorganized  matter. 
8.  Some  modem  schemes  of  Atheism,  viz.: 
(1.)  BuflR>n's  organic  molecules. 

(8.)  The  system  of  appetencies.    No  other  answer  necessary  than  that 
these  schemes  are  entirely  wanting  in  evidence. 

IL  Character  of  the  argument  a  prioru  (Pp.  880-^835.) 
1.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  and  tends  to  lead  men  away  from  the  sure  argu- 

ment,  pointed  out  by  Scripture,  from  ^^the  things  which  do  appear.** 
8.  The  existence  itself  of  a  supreme  Being  can  hardly  be  shown  by  this 

method.    Indeed,  even  Dr.  S.  Clarke  first  proves  the  existence  ol 

^  one  unchangeable  and  independent  Being,"  a  posteriori. 
$,  Some  objections  to  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  view  of  the  necessary  existence  ei 

the  supreme  Being. 
The  being  of  God  is  necessary,  because  it  is  underived;  not  underfeed 

because  it  is  necessary. 
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(E)^ATTaiBUTE8  OF  GOD.  (Oh.  ii-vii.) 
i    UnifT.  (Ch.  iL) 

# 

(L)  Scr^fOural  teitmany.  Deut  vi,  4 ;  iv,  85,  &c. 
1.  Hie  Scriptural  notion  ia,  that  God  is  a  pure  nmpU  hemg :  mo  one^  (hat 

there  are  no  other  gods:  to  one^  that  there  can  he  no  othor  gods. 
S  If  we  admit  the  Scriptures,  we  admit  a  Deity :  if  we  admit  one  Gcd, 

we  exclude  all  others. 

(IL)  Etfidencefromreaton. 
1.  A  priori  ailment  is  here  unobjectionable,  if  logicaL 
(1.)  Dr.  Clarke's  shown  to  be  useless. 
(2.)  WoUa<on%  WUkint*,  and  Pearson's  arguments  stated 
(8.)  The  best  argument  of  the  kind  is  that  fW>m  the  idea  of  absolule 
perfection. 
S.  Proo6  may  be  derived  also  from  the  works  of  God. 
(1.)  In  the  harmony  of  the  universe  we  discern  but  one  Will  and  one 

Intelligence,  and  therefore  but  One  Being. 
(2.)  Untformity  of  plan  in  the  universe,  is  a  proof  of  the  uni^  of  God. 
lUiistrations  by  Paley.  (Pp.  840-842.) 

(UL)  Importance  of  this  doctrine. 

The  unity  of  Grod  the  basis  of  all  true  religion. 

3.  SniUTUAUTY.  (Ch.  ii.) 

(L)  Scriptural  testimony:  **GoD  is  a  spirit."    Similar  passages  abound- 
The  immaterialify  of  the  divine  Being  is  important,  because  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul. 

(IL)  Evidence  from  reason,  both  as  to  the  spiritwd  nati;ire  of  God,  and  the 
unthinking  nature  of  matter. 
1    (xOD  is  intelligent,  therefore  (jOD  is  a  spiritual  Being,  because  intelli- 
gence is  not  a  property  of  matter.    For 
(1.)  Unorganized  matter  is  certainly  unintelligent,  hence  intelligence 
cannot  be  an  essential  property  of  matter;  but  it  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  Deity,  hence  the  Deity  cannot  be  materiaL 
(2.)  Nor  is  vnMigence  the  result  of  material  organixation,  for 
1.  Vegetables  are  unintelligent 

8.  Were  intellect  constantly  conjoined  with  animal  oi^nization,  we 

could  deny  (he  necessity  of  such  connexion,  but  we  deny  this 

supposed  constant  connexion,  and  thus  take  away  the  basis  of 

Priestley's  ailment    This  denial  is  based  upon  the  following: 

a.)  The  oig^ization  of  the  human  frame  is  often  perfect  qfter 

death.    But  dead  men  do  not  think. 
bb)  The  ovganism  of  Adam's  body  was  co*nplete  before  he  becama 
a  ^  living  sooL* 
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(S.)  But  we  uMf  De  told,  that  the  subject  nippoMd  in  the  aigmnent  u 
a  komg  oi^ganised  being.  Tbb  intfiodttoeB  a  &ew  element,  vis., 
life,  into  the  argument;  but 

1.  Vegetables  live,  and  yet  do  not  think. 

2.  The  organic  life  of  Bichat  is  common  to  animals  and  regetabtes. 
ft.  Hie  animal  life  is  defined  hy  Bichat,  Lawrence,  and  even  hy  Cu- 

vier,  to  be  the  **sam  total  of  its  functions  of  a  certain  class." 
Absurdity  of  this   shown  by  quotations  from  Rennell  and 
Barclay. 
(4.)  Further  proofs  that  matter  is  incapable  of  thought,  drawn  ftom 
its  essemial  piroperties  of  exUmion^  impenetrabUUiff  divisUriUijf,  kc^ 
none  of  which  belong  to  thought. 
(5.)  The  notions,  maOer  and  miW,  are  merely  relative.   Beid.   Stewart 
LaimateriaUCy  of  brutes  not  denied. 

Ill  Eternity.  (Ch.  iii.) 

1.  Scriptural  notion,  God  had  no  beginning  and  shall  have  no  end :  **  From 

everlasting  to  everlasting,"  &c. 

2.  These  representations  evidently  convey  something  more  than  liie  mere 

idea  of  infinite  duratitm.    Life  is  essential  to  God  :  he  lives  by  virtue 
of  his  own  nature,  which  can  be  said  of  ^im  alone. 
ft.  Some  obscure  notions  of  the  eternity  prevailed  among  the  heathens,  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
4.  Doctrifie  of  the  Eternal  Now  repudiated. 

(1.)  Duration,  as  applied  to  God,  is  an  extension  of  (he  same  Idea,  M 

applied  to  ourselves. 
{9.)  The  objection  to  this,  (viz.,  that  it  would  ai^e  impeHeetioo,)  ariaea 
fVom  the  confounding  succesoion  in  the  duration  with  chtmge  m  the 
substance. 
(8.)  If  it  be  said  that  succession  is  only  an  artificial  method  of  conceiving 
or  measuring  duration,  it  may  be  answered,  that  leagues  measure  the 
ocean,  but  leagues  are  not  the  ocean,  though  both  leagues  and  the 
ocean  may  actually  exist 

IV.  Omni^otbhcb.  (Ch.  iii.) 

(I.)  Scriptural  testimony. 
1.  Reasons  why  this  attribute  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  thesaered  writen 

viz.,  to  secure  the  obedience,  worship^  and  confidenoe  of  man. 
t.  Mode  of  its  exhibition  in  the  Scriptures. 

(a.)  By  the  fact  of  creation. 

(b.)  By  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  worics  of  God. 

(c.)  By  the  ease  with  which  he  is  said  to  create  and  uphold  all  tbinga 

(d.)  By  the  terrible  descriptions  given  of  the  divine  power. 

(e.)  By  the  subjection  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  his  wilL 
ft.  The  power  of  all  these  descriptions  lies  in  their  truth. 
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4«  Tkb  i»0ritt  9i  Go*  wani^ritfitfw,  bttt  not  tk»  metmi^^  dt  U«oinniiMv> 


(IL)  Only  Ibniiaiion  to  the  divine  power :  no  working  of  oontnUUctioni,  m 
impoflsibilitie^ 

▼.  OMNiFassBNCE.  (Ch.  iii.) 

t.  Scriptural  testimon^r. 

5.  Heathen  notions  of  omnipresence :  some  striking,  bat  all  defe(stit«. 
I   SimilBr  ei^rs  pervade  the  infidel  philosophy  of  moderft  times. 

4.  The  Scriptural  phrases  in  which  this  doctrine  is  conveyed,  must  be  taken 
in  their  common-^sense  acceptation. 

6.  Illustrations  of  this  doctrine  from  the  material  world,  quoted  fW>m  Amorj 

and  Paley. 
6^  The  a  priori  argument  stated. 

7.  The  ttaAner  in  which  God  is  everywhere  present,  iACoitiprehensible. 

VX  OMHttCIENCIS.  (Ch.  iv.) 

^)  Scriptural  statement  of  the  doctrine. 

1.  Direct  texts:  ^  Great  is  the  Lord,  lus  understanding  is  is^trn^iTB,"  &c. 

2.  Argument  in  Psalm  xciv,  from  the  communication  of  knowledge  to 

men,  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Tillotson. 
I.  The  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  works  of  Grod  for  confirmation. 

^H)  The  Pagans  had  many  fine  sentiments  in  regard  to  tlie  divine  omni- 
science, but  the  moral  of  the  doctrine  was  wanting. 

{UL)  '^^  doctrine  of  foreknowledge  examined.     Unquestionably  it  is  a 
Scriptural  doctrine ;  but  from  its  difficulty,  &c.,  three  theories  have 
arisen :-» 
(1.)  Theory  of  Chevalier  Ramsay.    '*  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  in  God,  to 
think  of  finite  ideas."    Answer  to  this  theory, 

1.  God's  omnipotence  is  an  infinite  capacity j  but  omniscience  actually 

comprehends  all  things  that  are  or  can  be. 

2.  Choice  implies  a  reason,  and  that  implies  knowledge  of  the  things 

fleeted. 
S.  Some  contingent  actions  have  been  foreknown  by  God,  and  indeed 
foretold  by  his  prophets. 
(9.)  Theory, — ^  That  prescience  of  contingent  events  implies  a  contradic- 
tion, hence  the  absence  of  such  prescience  is  to  dishonotir  to  God." 
Answer, 
(a.)  This  theory  is  defective  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  aHowed  to 
contain  prophecies  of  rewardable  and  punishable  actions,  such  as 
1.  The  long  course  of  events  connected  with  the  destrnetion  of 

Babylon, 
fl.  Hie  cotitinjKencies  involved  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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(hJ)  The  principle^  (hat  **  certain  prascienoe  destroji  eantxngenty^  can- 
not be  sustained.    1.)  The  mourner  of  the  divine  prescience  is  in- 
deed incomprehensible,  but  the/oc/  is  undeniably  asserted  in  Scrip- 
ture; but  2.)  The  principle  itself  is  founded  upon  a  sophism,  which 
lies  in  supposing  that  conUngeney  and  certainty  are  opposed  to  each 
other :  while  in  fact  they  are  not ;  but  contingency  and  necewty. 
It  is  hunoledge^  and  not  influence.     Opinions  of  Dr.  Sanu  Clarke^ 
Dr.  Coplesion^  and  Curcellcsus, 
(i.)  Theory, — "  That  the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  supposed  !o 
differ  so  much  from  anything  of  the  kind  in  ourselves,  that  no  align- 
ment respecting  it  can  be  grounded  on  our  imperfect  notions  /*~^ 
maintained  by  Archbishop  King  and  Dr.  Copleston.    Objections  to 
this  theory  are, 
(a.)  The  difficulty  is  shifted^  not  taken  away. 

(b.)  These  notions  are  dangerous: — for  if,  in  the  language  of  Arch- 
bishop King,  **  we  can  have  no  proper  notion  of  the  fiiculties  we 
ascribe  to  the  divine  Being,"  we  have  no  proper  revelation  of  the 
divine  character  at  all.  But.  to  examine  more  minutely,  we  say 
that  this  theory  iniroduces  difficulties,  instead  of  removing  them ; 
and  ' 

1,  It  assumes  that  our  notions  of  God  are  framed  from  the  results  of 

our  observation  of  his  works,  &c.,  which  is  not  the  case ; — ^they 
are  derived  fWxn  express  revelation. 

2.  We  may  form  a  tnte  notion,  though  not  an  adequate  one,  of  the 

divine  perfections.     To  be  incomprefiensible  is  not  to  be  unintd^ 
ligUde, 
8.  This  theory  assumes  that  the  nature  of  God  is  essentiaUy  different 
from  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  which  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture. 
4.  Wherever  the  language  of  Scripture  is  metaphorical,  it  is  distinctly 
so ; — so  that  the  argument  drawn  fh>m  the  ascription  of  botiUy 
functions,  (p.  890,)  and  even  of  human  passions^  (p.  892,)  to 
the  divine  Being,  &ib  when  applied  to  intellectual  and  moral 
powers, 
(c.)  We  say  then,  lastly,  (p.  896,)  that  there  is  no  incongruity  between 
divine  prescience  and  human  freedom,  unless  influence  be  super- 
added to  necessitate  the  human  will.    Quotation  from  Edwards. 

Vn.  Immutability.  (Ch.  v.) 

(L)  Scriptural  statemenL    ""  Of  old  thou  hast  laid,"  &c.    *«I am  the  Lov^ 
I  change  not"    With  parallel  passages. 

(IL)  Confirmations  from  observation. 

1.  The  stability  of  the  general  order  of  nature. 

2.  The  moral  government  of  God,  and 

(IDL)  This  immutability  is  not  temporary,  but  a  sovereign,  Mwiitial 
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fection  of  ttie  Deity,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture.    He  chaogee  not« 
because  he  is  **  the  LareL" 

(IV.)  The  divine  iipmutability  is  not  contradicted,  but  confirmed,  hy  the 
Tariety  of  bis  operations^  regards^  and  affections^  toward  the  same  crea- 
tures rnder  different  circumstances. 

fV.)  Cautions  are  necessary  against  certain  speculations  on  the  divine  jm- 

mutability — such  as,  that  there  are  no  emotions  and  no  sueceseion  <if 

ideas  with  God,— or,  according  to  Ridgely,  that  ^  God's  knowledge  is 

independent  of  the  object  known." 

1.  In  these,  the  distinction  between  things  possibU  and  tilings  aeiual  is 

overlooked. 
9.  And  also  the  distinction  between  GodTs  knowledge  of  all  possible  things, 
and  of  those  things  to  which  he  determined,  before  the  creation,  to 
give  actual  existec  3e. 

(VI.)  The  liberty  of  God  is  closely  allied  to  his  immutability,  and  a  proper 
idea  of  this  will  correct  the  false  notions  above  alluded  to.> 

Vm.  Wisdom.  (Ch.  v.) 

(L)  The  Scriptures  testify  abundantly  to  the  nice  application  of  God's 
knowledge  to  secure  his  own  ends. 

(IL)  A  few  of  the  characters  of  the  divine  wisdom,  as  thus  exhibited. 

1.  It  acts  for  worthy  ends. 

2.  Its  means  are  simple :  great  effects  from  few  elements. 

8.  Variety  of  equally  perfect  operation :  e.  g.  (1.)  Variety  cf/orm.    (2.) 
Variety  of  magnitude. 

4.  The  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  works  of  Grod. 

5.  The  means  by  which  offending  men  are  reconciled  to  God, — the  mosi 

eminent  manifestations  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

ex.  Goodness.  (Ch.  vi.) 

(I.)  Scriptural  testimony. 

1.  It  is  goodness  of  nature,  an  essential  perfection  of  the  divine  character. 

2.  It  is  efficient  and  inexhaustible :— it  "  endureth  forever.** 

8.  The  divine  Being  takes  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it : — ^he  **  delights  in 

mercy." 
4.  Nothing,  sapable  of  happiness,  comes  from  his  hand,  except  in  ciicnm* 

stances  o£  positive  felicity. 

(IL)  Evidence  from  the  natural  and  moral  tootid. 
(1.)  The  dark  side.    1.)  Positive  evils  on  the  globe:  volcanoes,  stenBty, 
&C.    2.)  Diseases  and  sufferings  of  the  human  race.    8.)  Sufferings 
and  deat^  of  animals. 
(2.)  The  bright  side.    1.)  Design  of  every  contrivance  essentially  benefi- 
cial :  e  g.,  teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache.    But  to  this  ma^ 
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b«  objected  (1)  venomous  anamals,  and  (2)  aniiaili!  j^rej^tfi^  upon  one 
another. 
As  to  (1.)  So  far  as  the  animal  itself  is  concerned,  the  contrivance 

IS  good. 
As  to  (2.)  The  following  points  are  to  be  considered.     1.)  Immor- 
tality on  earth  is  out  of  the  question.     2.)  Is  not  death  in  this 
way  better  than  decay  t    d.)  The  system  is  the  spring  qf  motioii 
and  eoiivity  to  brutes. 
^ffha  bright  side.    2.)  The  happiness  of  animal  exisienGe.    8.)  Many 
alleviations  of  positive  evils.    4.)  Many  iUs  are  cbaigeiUili^  upon 
■i^n's  omn  misconduct.     Consider  an  wdiviikud  casq,    fhe  goad 
circumstances  about  him  far  counterbalance  all  other. 
(I.)  The  theory  of  optimumi:  viz.,  that  the  present  system  is  the  best 
which  the  nature  of  things  would  admit. 
1.  The  very  principle  of  this  hypothesis  implies  an  unworthy  notion  of 

God :  considering  it  (1)  as  to  natural^  (2)  as  to  moral  evils. 
t.  We  deny,  then,  that  '*  whatever  is,  is  heat.**  We  can  not  only  con- 
ceive a  better  state  of  thinirs,  but  ran  !«how  that  the  evils  of  the 
present  state  do  not  tiecesttarili/  exist.  Sin  has  entered  into  the 
world,  and  God  is  just^  as  well  as  f/ood. 
ft.  The  state  of  the  world  exactly  answers  to  the  Scriptural  repre- 
sentations of  the  relations  between  man  and  Grod.  lUustrated  by 
quotations  from  Gisborne,  I.)  As  to  the  actual  appearance  qf  the 
globe.  2.)  By  reference  to  the  general  deluge.  8.;  By  the  human 
frame.  4.)  By  the  occupations  of  man— farmers — shepherds — mi- 
ners — ^manufacturers — mercl^ants. 

(IIL)  The  origin  ofeoil.  (P.  428.)  There  are  four  lea<ling  opinions. 
1    Necessity.     2.  The  Manichean  doctrine  of  duality.    8.  The  doctrine 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.     And  4.  That  evil  is  the  result  of  the 
a^u^fe  of  moral  freedom, 
1.  Refutes  itself.    2.  Is  now  given  up.    8.  Found  among  the  most  un- 
guarded Calvinistic  writers,  but  now  generally  abandoned.    4.  Ii 
the  opinion  generally  adopted,  and  agrees  with  the  Scrip^ura' 
statement  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 

(IV.)  The  mercy  of  God  is  a  mode  of  his  goodness. 

• 

IL  HoLiNBes.  (Ch.  vii.) 

F^liminary.  1.  It  is  clear  that  God  **  loveth  righteousness  «nd  liatotL 

iniquity." 
S.  And  this  from  some  essential  principle  of  his  nature.    This  principle 

we  call  holiness^  which  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches,  vis.  :— 

(I.)  JusTiCB,  1.  Character  of  when  particular^  (not  nniyersal.) 

(a.)  Legislative,  which  determines  man's  duty  and  binds  him  to  its  pei^ 
ibnnance. 
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(b.)  JmSkiaX  or  diitribatiT«,  whk¥  reipecli  nwardi  nd  pwiaihnientB; 
Mid  is  jeitber  1)  preamaiUfe,  ar  8)  vMdiofjra,  bat  always  impartiaL 
%  Reconciled  with  the  dwine  adtrJnietraiion, 

(a.)  By  tlw  faei  tkat  bmia  is  nadar  a  dSapansalioii  of  oMrey. 

{b)  Bj  tlw  doetrina  of  feneral  jvdgment^  vhkb  is  grounded  on  that 

9  Inferences, 

(ia.)  ThatgraatoffendanaMyprQspartnlfttfZt^y^anliMmtaMii^ 

of  God's  governmant 
(b.)  That  God's  children  nmy  be  aAioftad  and  appiassod. 
(c.)  That  an  administration  of  grace  may  be  apparently  unequal  witii> 

out  injustice.    Bat, 
(d.)  As  nuHeus  have  no  posthnmons  existence,  national  refwudB  and 

punishments  have  been  in  all  ages  visible  and  striking. 

CtX)  Truth,  which  in   Scripture  is  contemplated  under  thie  jtwo  great 
branches  c^  veracity  a,nd  Jfaith/ulness, 
1.  His  veracity  regards  his  word.    No  deception  here. 
8.  Wafaith/ulness  regards  his  engagements^  which  never  fail 
A  lew  general  ascriptions  of  excellence  may  here  be  notioad.    1.)  God 
is  perfecL    2.)  God  is  aU-sujfficierU,    8.)  God  is  unsearchable.    Sap- 
port  each  by  Scriptural  passages. 


^i 
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DOCTRINB  OF  THE  TRINITY.   (Ch.  Vlli,  ix.) 

a.  Preliminary  remarks  and  explanations. 

1.  'Diis  doctrine  cannot  be  demonMraled  either  a  prion  or  a  posteriori 
Attempts  of  Poiret,  Kidd,  &c.^  noticed.    It  rests  entirely  on  Scripture. 

8.  Pretensions  to  explain  this  doctrine  are  highly  objectioaable. 

&  Fetffaaps  it  may  be  admitted  that  types  and  symbols  of  the  mystaiy  of 
the  trinity  are  to  be  found  in  natural  objects. 

4.  Explanation  of  the  term  person :  1.)  In  ordinaiy  langnage.  2.)  In  a 
strict  philosophical  sense.  It  is  not  applied  in  the  lattar  sense  to  the 
dirine  Being ;  but  the  distinct  persons  are  represented  as  having  a 
common  foundation  in  one  being :  the  manner  of  the  union  being  in- 
comprehensible. Objection  to  the  term,  as  not  being  Scriptural, 
answered. 

§  Leading  differences  of  opinion  among  the  orthodox.  Howe,  Watei^ 
land,  Pearson,  Bull. 

*JL  Importancs  of  the  doctrine  stated,  (L)  Chiefly  in  answer  to  Dr.  Pimtley 
1.  Hie  knowledge  of  God  is  fundamental  to  religion. 
1  Dr.  P.  allows  its  neeessily  **io  explain  some  particular  tasla*    Bat 
we  can  show  that  these  **  texts "  comprehend  a  large  portiaii  of 
scriptnre* 
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a   Oar  \  lewB  of  God,  as  the  object  of  oar  worship,  are  afiectedi 
i   Dr.  P.  i!bject8,  *'  that  no  fact  in  naturey  nor  purpa§e  in  maraUj  reqairee 
this  doctrine." 
1.)  As  to  the  natural  world,  (1.)  It  is  adapted  to  the  scheme  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  not  to  Socinianism,  which  does  not  admit  of 
demption.    (2.)  The  duration  of  the  nataral  world,  is  anotbei 
lation  to  theology.    It  was-mflk^tf  for  Christ 
I.)  As  to  morals.    (1.)  Morals  are  eonfbrmitj  to  a  divine  law,  which 
most  take  its  character  of  its  Author.    (2.)  Faith  is  obedieaoe  (e 
command^  and  therefore  part  of  morals. 

(IL)  Importance  of  this  doctrine,  on  broader  grounds. 

1.  Our  love  to  Ood,  which  is  the  substance  of  religion,  u  essentially  a^ 

fected  hy  our  views  of  this  doctrine. 

2.  In  other  equally  essential  views,  the  denial  of  Christ's  divinity  essen- 

tially alters  the  Christian  scheme,  viz. 
1.)  The  doctrine  of  atonement  is  denied  by  Socinians,  though  inconsis 

tently  admitted  by  Arians. 
2.)  Views  of  the  evil  of  sin  are  essentially  modified. 
8.)  The  character  of  Christian  experience  essentially  changed,  as  to 

repentance,  faith,  prayer ,  love,  &c. 
4.)  The  religious  affections  of  hope,  trwt,  Joy,  &c.,  are  all  interfered 

with. 
5.)  The  language  of  the  Church  of  Christ  roust  be  altered  and  brought 

down  to  these  views. 
6.)  The  doctrine  of  divine  agency  must  be  changed. 
S.  The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  affects  the  credit  of  the  HoUf 
Scriptures;  for  if  this  doctrine  be  not  contained  in  them,  their  feen- 
dencv  to  mislead  is  obvious. 

m.  Difficulties  are  said  to  attend  the  reception  of  this  doctrine.    But, 

1.  Mere  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  what  is  proper  to  God,  forms  no 

objection. 

2.  No  contradiction  is  implied  in  this  great  doctrine. 

8.  The  Arian  and  Sodnian  hypotheses  do  not  relieve  us  from  difficulties 

IT  Scripture  testimony,  (Ch.  ix.) 
Preliminary.  Every  argument  in  favour  of  the  trinity  flows  from  the 
principle  of  the  absolute  unity  of  (rod,  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost 
care  by  precepts,  threatenings,  and  promises.  But  in  esuumning 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  this  onb  God,  we  find  that, 

A.  The  very  names  of  Ood  have  plural  forms,  and  are  connecteJ  with 

plural  modes  of  speech.  (P.  467.) 
Bzamples :  Deuteronomy  vi,  4 ;  Aleim ;  Adonim,  &c. 

B.  ITuree  persons,  and  three  only,  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  undtf 

Hties.    Example 
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1.  Solemn  fi^rm  of  Jewish  benediction.    Nnm.  Ti,  84-87. 

t.  The  vision  of  iBuah,  with  the  allnBions  to  it  by  St  John  and  St.  Paul 

in  the  New  Testament    (Pp.  470,  471.) 
t.  Yarioofl  paasages  in  the  New  Testament  might  be  cited — in  which 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  bnt  never  more  than  three,  persons 
are  spoken  ofl    1  John  t,  7,  u  hiid  out  of  the  ailment,  as  un- 
certain. 
C.  The  great  proof  on  which  the  doctrine  rests : — the  multiplied  instances 
in  which  two  persons  are  spoken  of,  as  associated  with  God  in  his 
perfections.  (P.  473.) 

1.  ^e  outline  of  Scriptural  testimony  is  given,  iMs  tothe  Sox. 

2.  The  same  as  to  the  Spirit. 

Thei«fore,  as  the  Scriptures  uniformly  decUre  but  one  God,  and  yet  do 
Aroagbont  decUtre  three  persons  divine, — we  harmonize  these  apparently  op- 
Dodte  doctrines  in  the  proposition— tThb  three  persoxb  are  okb  God 
These  views  are  maintained  in  the  orthodox  church,  and  are  chargeable  with 
■o  greater  mystery  than  is  assignable  to  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not  give  np 
Ibe  unify  of  God,  The  Socinian  unity  is  a  unity  of  one :  ours  is  a  unity  of  ihree* 

n.)  DiviNiTT  of  Christ,  (Ch.  x-xv,)  proved, 

A.  Bt  his  pre-existrnce,  (Ch.  z.) 

B.  Because  he  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Ch.zi.) 

C.  Because  divine  titles  are  ascribed  to  him,  .               (Ch.  xlL) 

D.  Because  divine  attributes  belono  to  him,  (Ch.  xiii.) 

E.  Because  divine  acts  are  ascribed  to  him,  (Ch.  xiv.) 

F.  Because  divine  worship  is  paid  to  him,  (Ch.  xv.) 

A.  Pre-existence  of  Christ.  (Ch.  x.) 

The  pre-existence  of  Christ,  if  established,  though  it  does  not  affect  the 
Arian,  destroys  the  Socinian  hypothesis:   hence  both  ancient  and 
modern  Socinians  have  bent  all  arts  of  interpretation  against  those 
passages  which  expressly  declare  it,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples : — 
1.  John  i,  15 :  '*  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he 
was  before  me.''    The  Socinians  interpret  the  last  clause  in  the 
sense  of  dignity^  and  not  of  time.    But  John  uses  the  same  phrase 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  priority  of  time.    If  the  last  referred  to  dte 
dignity  of  Christ,  it  would  have  been  eort,  not  w, — he  is,  not 
he  was. 
t,  Hie  passages  which  express  that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven. 
(1.)  The  eariy  Socinians  supposed  that  Christ  was  translated  to 

heaven  after  his  birth.    Unsupported  by  Scripture. 
(%)  The  modem  Socinians  conveniently  resolve  the  whole  intc 
figure  ^-1 .  Ascending  into  heaven.  2.  Coming  down  from  heaven 
i.  John  vi,  62 :  '*  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  ^lan  ascend  y> 
where  he  was  before  ?*' 
Vol.  L— C. 
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4.  The  phraie,  to  ^'hoBentfrtm  God.' 
6.  John  Tiii,  68:  ^Before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 
6.  John  xvii,  6 :  *'  The  giory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  wcrid 
It  has  thos  been  shown  thai  Christ  had  an  existence  previinu  tohuin' 
eamatianj  andprevunu  to  the  veiy  foundation  o/tke  world. 

B.  Jbsus  Christ  the  Jehotah  of  thb  Old  Tbstamsnt.  (Ch.  ai.  i 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  cannot  fidl  to  notice  the  frequent  svjMnMtfiatri 
appearances  to  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets.    Hie  ftcts  can- 
not be  disputed ;  and  in  order  to  show  their  bearing  upon  the  quea* 
tion  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  we  have  three  proporitions  u>  estsblish, 
▼if.: — 
L  7%«  person  who  made  these  appearances  was  tndy  a  Divnrs  fbbson. 
1.  Proof,    He  bears  the  names  of  the  divine  Being,  and  was  the 
object  of  worship  to  the  Israelites.  (1.)  Hagar  in  the  wilderness. 
(2.)  Abraham  in  the  pUins  of  Mamre.    (8.)  Isaac  and  Jaeeh. 
(4.)  The  same  Jehovah  visible  to  Moses*    The  same  Jbrovab 
attended  the  Israelites.  ' 

S.  Obfections.  (1.)  This  personage  is  called  ^'the  Angel  of  the 
Lord."  Ans.  Angel  is  a  designation  of  office^  not  of  nature. 
The  collation  of  a  few  passages  will  show  that  Jehovah  and 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  in  this  eminent  sense,  were  the  ssme 
person.  (2.)  The  Anan  hypothesis  is,  that  the  appearing  angel 
was  Christ  personating  the  Deity.  Shown  to  be  untenable. 
(8.)  The  Socinian  notion  is  the  marvellous  doctrine  of  occasional 
personality,  to  use  Priestley's  term.  Mysterious  and  absurd 
enough. 
n.  This  divine  person  was  not  Ood  the  Father. 

1.  The  argument  from  the  passage,  **  No  man  hath  seen  Qod^  Ac 

is  plausible,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

2.  'Die  real  argument  is  from  the  appelation  angA. 

IIL  This  divine  person  was  (he  promised  Messiah,  and  conseguentlg 
Jesus  Christ. 
(1.)  Scriptural  proof  , 
1.  Jeremiah  asserts  that  the  new  covenant  was  to  be  made  by  the 
same  person  who  made  the  old :  ^^  Behold  the  dags  come,"  Sdc 
2  Malachi's  striking  prediction,  **  Behold  I  wSl  send  my  messenger^" 
&c.  This  prophecy  is  expressly  applied  to  Christ,  by  St  Mark, 
i.  ^  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth,"  &c.    Here  the  application  6f  the 
prophecy  was  expressly  nuule  to  our  Lord,  by  the  Baptist 

4.  **  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive/*  &c.    ^  Unto  us  a  ehUd  is  Mrn.* 

5.  Pinlm  Ixviii  is  applied  by  St  Paul  to  Christ 

6.  Christ  is  represented  by  St  Peter,  as  preaching  by  his  Spirit 

in  the  days  of  Noah. 
f.  St  Pbul,  1  Cor.,  ''Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  (lUm 
also  tempted.** 
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8.  Heb.  xii,  25,  26,  ^  See  that  ye  r^use  noi  him  ihat  spealretL" 
f  2.)  Confirmation  by  the  testimony  of  the  fathergy  viz. : — Justin 
Martyr,   Irenaens,  Tertutlian,  Clemens,   Origen,  TheophHQs, 
Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Baitil. 
{$.)  Twoobjectionn  to  this  doctrine  from  Scripture  areeisily  answered. 
I    **  God  who  at  ttuwlry  time*^  &c.     Ans.  We  do  allow  the  oc- 
casional manifestation  of  the  Father  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament 

# 

2.  ^  If  the  toord  jtpoken  by  angeh,"  &c.  Here  the  apostle  refers  to 
the  jwlicial  law  which  was  given  through  angels.  They 
were  not  the  authors  of  the  law,  but  the  medium  of  its  com* 
munication  to  men. 

f^    DnriNB  TITLES  ASCRiBEn  TO  Christ.  (Ch.  xii.) 

if  the  titles  given  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures  are  such  as  can  designate  a 
divine  Being,  then  is  Christ  divine^  otherwise  the  Scriptures  deceive. 
I.  The  title  Jehovah. 

Instances  of  this  have  already  boon  pvcn,  and  indeed  Socinians 

admit  the  fact  by  rheir  attempts  to  explain  it  away: — thus  Dr. 

Priestley  asserts  that  the  name  Jkuovah  u  MMnetimes  given  to 

places.    Miserable  pretence.     Force  of  the  argument  distinctly 

stated.  ^P.  507.) 

IL  The  title  Lord,  (Kvpio^^)  which  is  applied  to  Chrijtt  in  the  New 

Testament,  is  in  its  hiffhejtt  xeriM  universally  allowed  to  belong  to 

God  :  and  we  can  show  that  it  is  applied  to  Ch-ht  in  this  highest 

sense, 

1.  Both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  writers  of  the  Now  Testament,  it  is 

the  term  by  which  the  name  Jkhovah  is  translated.  (P.  508.) 

2.  When  the  title  is  not  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  render 

the  name  Jehocah,,  it  is  still  manifest,  by  the  context,  that  the 
writers  considered  and  used  it  as  a  dioitie  title.  ^P.  510.) 
in.  The  title  God.     It  is  admitted  even   by  Socinians,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  called  God.    We  have  then  to  show 
1.  ITiat  in  its  highest  sense^  the  term  God  involves  the  ruttion  of  abso- 
lute divinity.    Sir  I.  Newton  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke  consider  it  a 
rdative  term,  importing,  strictly,  nothing  more  than  dominion. 
Ans.  (1 .)  By  Dr.  WaterUnd.     (2.)  By  Dr.  Randolph. 
S.  Th€tt  the  term  is  found  used  of  Christ  in  this  highest  sense.  (P.  514.) 
(1.)  Matt,  i,  28,  "Emaxukl — <to<1  with  us.*'    The  Socinians  ob- 
ject to  this  passage,  1.)  That  it  is  of  doubtful  authority;  but 
this  objection  rests  on   (confessedly)  a  narrow   foundation. 
2.)  That  the  divinity  of  Christ  can  no  more  be  argued  from 
the  name  Emanuel,  than  the  divinity  of  Kli,  whose  name 
tignifies  '*my  God^    But  this  was  the  common  name  of  Eli  ^ 
not  so  Emanuel,  which  was  a  descriptive  title,  given  by  reve- 
btioiL 
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(2.)  Luke  i,  16,  1^: "  And  many  of  the  children  of  Iirael  shall  he 
turn  to  the  Lord  their  God,"  ^scc. 

(S.)  John  i,  1 :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,"  &c.  1.)  The  Logot 
•n  this  passage  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense.  Three 
reasons.  2.)  Criticism  on  the  Greek  article,  annexed  by  Dr. 
Middleton.  3.)  Socinians  assert  that  yivoftai  never  signifiet 
to  create.  Ans.  It  is  thus  used  in  the  following  passages : 
Heb.  iv,  3  ;  Heb.  xi,  8 ;  James  iii,  9.  4.)  They  translate  the 
passage  also,  "  All  things  were  made  for  him."  This  inter 
pretation  effectually  destroys  the  other.  But  dm,  with  a  geni- 
tive, denotes  not  thejinal  but  the  efficient  cause. 

(4.)  John  XX,  28 :  '*  Thomas  answered  .  .  .  my  Lord  and  my 
God."    Socinians  make  this  a  mere  ejaculation ! 

(5.)  Titus  ii,  18:  **  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope  .  .  .  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jestis  Christ" 

(6.)  Heb.  i,  8 :  "<  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  0  (lod, 
is  forever  and  ever."    Two  Socinian  objections  answered. 

(7.)  1  John  V,  20 :  "  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 

(8.)  Rom.  ix,  5  :  '*  Whose  are  the  fathers  .  .  .  God  blessed 
forever."  1.)  Four  points  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  text 
2.)  All  attemptii  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  powerful  passage 
have  failed. 

IV  The  title  "  King  of  Israel."  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
could  not  use  this  appellation  in  a  lower  sense  than  that  which  it 
holds  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  un- 
derstood  by  the  Jews  to  imply  divinity.     U  Nathanael's  exclama- 

M  tion,  and  2.)  The  expressions  of  the  revilers  at  the  crucifixion, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  this. 

V  The  title  ^'  Son  of  God,"  demands  a  larger  notice,  inasmuch  as 

Socinians  restrain  its  significance  to  the  m/ere  humanity  of  Christ; 
and  many  who  hesitate  not  to  admit  the  divinity  of  Christ,  coin- 
cide with  the  Socinians  as  to  the  Sonship.     This  subject  is  treated 
(pp.  528-562)  as  follows  :— 
The  fact  is  not  disputed,  that  the  title  Son  of  God  was  applied  to  Christ 
The  question  then  is,  what  this  title  imjwrted.    One  opmion  is, 
(I.)  That  the  title  was  assumed  by  Christ  because  of  hismtrocu^otii 
conception.     But 

1.  Our  Lord  always  permitted  the  Jews  to  consider  him  th« 

son  of  Joseph. 

2.  When  arguing  with  the  Jews,  expressly  to  establish  tliat  (jkKl 

was  his  Father,  Christ  made  no  reference  to  the  miraculous 
conception. 

3.  Nathanael  knew  not  but  Christ  was  son  of  Joseph,  yet  called 

him  "  The  Son  of  God,  and  the  King  of  Israel." 

4.  The  confession  of  Peter.  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  ftf  thi 
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Iwmg  Gotii,**  was  made  without  reference  to  the  miraculous 
conception ;  and  probably  before  that  fact  was  made  known 
to  the  apostles. 
.TL)  Another  opinion  is,  that  the  title,  ^  Son  of  God,"  was  sim- 
pler ftn  appellation  of  Messiah, — ^an  official,  not  a  personal 
designation.    But  the  evangelical  history  fully  refutes  this 
notion,  by  showing  that  the  Jews  regarded  the  title  '^  Son  oi* 
God  "  as  necessarily  involving  a  cl^m  to  divinity,  but  did 
not  so  regard  ''  Messiah." 
(in.)  (P.  581.)  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  that  the  title,  ''  Son 
of  God,"  was  a  personal  designation ;  that  the  Sonship  was  es- 
sentialj  but  the  Messiahship  accidental, 

1.  Psa.  ii :  **  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." 

(1.)  This  cannot  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  mi- 
raculous conception.  (2.)  Nor  with  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection ;  for  1.)  Christ  was  asserted  to  be  the  "  beioved  Son^** 
before  his  resurrection ;  and  2.)  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  tells  us  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the 
declaration  of  his  Sonship,  not  the  ground  of  it  Argument 
corroborated  by  a  quotation  from  Witsius. 

2.  Proverbs  viii,  22.  Solomon  introduces  the  personal  wisdom  of 

God,  under  the  same  relation  of  a  5  m. 

The  ancient  Jewish  writers  speak  of  the  generation  of  "  Wisdom^ 
and  by  that  term  mean  '*  ike  Word** 

8.  Micah  v,  2 : ''  But  thou,  Bethlehem  £phrata,"  &c.  This  pas- 
sage carefully  distinguishes  the  human  nature  from  the 
eternal  generation : — ^as  ttro  goings  forth  are  spoken  of,  l.> 
A  natural  one,  **/rom  BeUileJteni  to  Judah;**  2.)  Another 
and  higher,  ^\from  the  dai/s  of  eternity,'* 

The  glosses  of  Priestley  and  others,  which  would  make  this  pas- 
sage refer  to  the  firomUes  or  purpose  of  God  from  everlas^ 
ing,  are  shown  to  be  absurd. 

4.  Prov.  XXX,  4 :  *'  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name," 
&c.     Here  there  is  no  reference  to  Messiahship. 

Thus  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  furnished  the  Jews 
with  the  idea  of  a  personal  Son  in  the  divine  nature. 
rV.)  The  same  idea.s  of  divine  Sonship  are  suggested  in  the  New 
Testament  (P.  d89.) 

1.  **  When  Jesus  was  baptized  .  .  .  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  (1.)  This  name,  Son  of  God ^ 
was  not  here  given  with  reference  to  the  resurrection.  ( 2.) 
Nor  with  reference  to  the  Messiahship.  Nor  (8.)  With 
reference  to  the  miraculous  conception.  (P.  540.)  It  must 
follow  then  that  Christ  was,  in  a  higher  nature  than  his 
human,  and  for  a  higher  reason  than  an  official  one,  the 
"  Son  of  God." 
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2.  The  ispitbeti  *'  only  begotten^"  affords  fartiier  proof  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ  in  his  divine  nature.  (P.  542.) 

i.  Those  passages  which  declare  that  all  things  were  made  by 
the  Son,  and  that  God  **  gent  his  Son,"  imply  that  the  Creator 
was  the  Son  of  God  before  he  was  sent  into  the  woild. 
(P.  548.) 

It  is  assumed,  but  not  proved,  by  some,  that  the  title  Son  is  thus 
applied  by  a  mere  interchange  of  titles  between  the  humaa 
and  divine  nature. 

4.  Those  passages  which  connect  the  title  **  Son  '  immeiHaiely^ 
and  hytoayofeminetice,  wUJi  the  divinity ,  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. (P.  545.)  Such  are — ''  My  Father  worketh  hi- 
therto, and  I  work."  John  v,  17.  ^*  I  and  my  Father  are 
one."  John  x,  30.  "  Art  thou  the  Son  of  Godf  Ans.  by 
Christ :  *"  Ye  say  that  I  am." 

6  In  the  apostolic  writi/tgs  we  find  equal  proof  that  the  title 
**  Son  of  God  "  was  used  even  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
human  nature.  {!,)  Rom.  i,  3, 4 :  ^  Declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,"  &c.  (2.)  The  apostle's  argument  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Epistle  to  Hebrews.  (8.)  Rom.  viii,  3 : 
**  God  sendiiig  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.*' 
(4.)  "  Moies  was  faithful  as  a  servant,  but  Christ  as  a  Son.** 
(5.)  All  those  passages  in  which  the  first  person  is  called  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Recapitulation  of  the , argument     (Pp.  553,  554.)  , 

(V.)  Importance  of  the  admission  of  the  eternal  filiation  it  our 
Lord.  (P.  554.) 

Some  divines,  believing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  have  yet  opposed 
the  eternal  Sonship ;  but  they  have  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
adopted  Unitarian  modes  of  interpretation ;  and  on  a  point 
confessedly  fundamental,  they  differ  from  the  opinions  held 
by  the  orthodox  church  in  all  ages.  The  following  conse- 
quences of  denying  the  divine  filiation  of  Christ  are  worthy 
of  note : — 

1.  A  loose  method  of  interpretation. 

2.  The  destruction  of  all  relaiior*  among  the  persons  of  the 

Godhead. 
8.  The' loss  of  the  Scriptural  idea,  that  the  Father  is  thmfoun' 
tain  of  Deity. 

4.  The  same  of  the  perfect  equality,  and  yet  svbordisiation,  of 

the  Son. 

5.  The  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  the  love  of  the  Father  'n 

the  gift  of  his  Son.    Episcopius's  argument 
(YI.)  Objections  to  the  divine  Sonship  considered.  (Pp.  558>^62.) 
VL  The  title  Word.  (P.  562.)  Used  principally  by  the  evangelist 
John.    Two  inquiries  arise  here,  viz.: — 
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L  Whence  the  evangelitt  drew  the  toe  of  this  appeUaiion  f    Ans. 

(1.)  From  the  Ser^ffturee  of  the  Old  Testament :  by  quotatioui 
from  which  it  is  shown  to  be  a  theological  and  not  a  phiiosophk 
title;  and  one  which  had  zeceiTed  the  stamp  of  inspintion. 
a.  Genesis  xv,  1.  b.  Psalm  xviii,  30.  c  1  Samuel  iiiy  21. 
d.  2  Samnel  vii,  21 ;  1  Chionicles  zvii,  19. 

(2.)  The  Targums  further  evince  the  theological  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation. IllDstrated  by  a  number  of  quotations  and  referen 
oe&    (Pp.  664-567.) 

(t.)  Philo  and  the  philosophic  Jews,  then,  may  be  spared  in  this 
inquiry ;  but  it  can  be  shown,  1.  That  if  Philo  possessed  the 
idea  of  a  personal  Logos,  he  did  not  derive  it  from  PUta  2. 
TbaX  he  did  derive  it  from  the  established  theology  of  his  na- 
tion. (Pp.  668-571.) 
n.  What  reasons  led  the  evangelist  to  adopt  this  appellation  f  (P.  672.) 

It  is  supposed  that  John  wrote  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Gnostic  heresy :  in  order  to  afford  the  clearest  refutation 
of  those  who  denied  the  pre-existenoe  of  Christ 
in.  Argwnenlfrom  its  mm,  against  Socinianinism.  (P.  676.) 

1.  St  John  8a3r8,  the  Logos  ^  was  that  light,  but  John  Baptist  was 

not"    Here  is  a  parallel  between  two  persons — not  between 
Kperson  and  an  attribute. 

2.  Hie  Logos  became  man.    But  how  could  an  attribute  become 

man  ?    'Die  personality  of  the  Logos  being  established,  his 
divinity  follows  of  course. 

Hi  Chbist  possessed  of  divine  attributes.  (Ch.  ziiL) 

God  is  made  known  to  us  by  his  attributes.  Should,  then,  the  same  attri- 
butes be  found  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  Christ,  we  infer  directly  that 
Chriaia  Ood. 

L  Etbbnitt  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (1.)  Isaiah  iz,  6.  (2.)  Rev.  i,  17, 18. 
(S.)  Bev.  i,  8.  (4.)  Hebrews  xiii,  8.  (6.)  Hebrews  i,  10-12.  (6.) 
«•  Eternal  life." 

n.  Omniprsbbnob  is  ascribed  to  him.  .(!•)  ^  ^o  man  hath  lUBcended  up 
to  heaven,"  &c.  (2.)  ^  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  tc^ther,"  &c. 
(8.)  **  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  always,"  &c.  (4.)  '^  By  him  all  things  consist" 

m.  Omnisoisnob  is  ascribed  to  Christ  Two  kinds  of  knowledge  /mcm- 
itarto  God: — 

1.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  himian 

heart  This  is  expressly  attributed  to  Christ  (1.)  **  He  knew  whA 
was  tn  man^  (2.)  The  word  of  God  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  Ihe  heart    (8.)  Interpretation  of  Mark  xiii,  82. 

2.  Hie  knowledge  of  futurity.    This  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ,  John  vi. 

64,  and  xiii,  11 ;  and  all  the  predictions  uttered  by  him,  and  which 
are  nowhere  referred  by  him  to  inspiration,  are  in  proof  of  his 
possessing  this  attribute. 
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IV.  OxNiFOTBXGB  18  ascribed  to  Christ  (1.)  Bey.  i,  8.  .  (2.)  To  the 
Jews  he  sud,  **  What  things  soeTer  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth 
the  Son  likewise."  (3.)  All  the  Scriptaral  argument  from  the  as- 
cription of  diyine  attributes  to  Christ,  may  be  summed  up  with  his 
own  remarkable  declaration,  ^  All  things  which  the  Faliher  hath  are 
mine.*  John  zvi,  16. 

£.  DlVINB  ACTS  AR£  ASCRIBED  TO   ChRI3T.   (Ch.  JeIv.) 

L  Creaiioru    Socinians  admit  that  creation  out  of  nothing  is  the  work  of 
a  divine  power,  and  therefore  interpret  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Oeotor,  as  referring  tc  a  moral 
creation,  or  to  the  regulation  of  all  things  in  the  evangelical  dispen- 
sation.   Absurditj  of  this. 
1    The  creation  of  "  all  things  "  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  the  introduction 
to  St  John's  Gospel    This  can  only  be  understood  of  a  phTSical 
creation. 
S.  ''By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  Heb.  i,  S.    Two  Socinian 
glosses  are  offered. 
(1.)  To  render  the  words,  ^for  whom  also,**  &c.    But  iia  with  a 
genitive,  never  signifies  the  final  cauae^  setting  aside  the  absur* 
dity  of  the  worids  being  made  for  a  mere  man. 
(2.)  To  understand  **the  worlds" — rovg  aiutvac — for  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation ; — but  the  same  phrase  is  ased  in  ihe  eleventh  chapter, 
where  it  can  only  be  understood  of  a  physical  creation : — and  in 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter  the  apostle  reiterates  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ 
8.  Colossians  i,  15-17:  '*  Who  is  the  image   of  the  invisible  God, 
the  first-bom  of  every  creature:  for  by  him  were  all  things 
created,"  &c. 
Socinian  gloss : — **  Here  is  meant  the  great  change  introduced  into  the 
moral  world  by  the  dispensation  of  the  gospeL" 
(1.)  The  Arian  notion,  that  by  '*  first-born  "  is  meant  **  first  created," 
is  easily  refuted.    As  to  date  of  his  being,  he  was  *' before  all 
•    created  things."    As  to  the  manner  of  it,  he  was  by  generation^ 
not  creation, 
(2.)  As  for  the  Socinian  gloss,  it  makes  the  apostle  say,  that  Christ 
was  the  first-made  member  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  the 
reason  for  this  is,  that  he  made  the  Church  1 
H.  The  preservation  of  the  universal  frame  of  things  is  ascribed  to  Christ 
m.  The  final  (destruction  of  material  nature  is  also  expressly  attributc^d  to 

him. 
rV.  Our  Lord  claims,  generally,  to  perform  the  works  of  his  Father : 
also,  to  possess  original  miraculous  powers. 

V.  He  promises  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit 

VI.  The  forgiveness  of  sins,  unquestionably  a  peculiar  act  of  Deity, 
claimed  by  Christ 
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F    DlYXHX  WOB8HIP  PAIS   TO   ChbIST.  (Ch.  ZV.)  ' 

(a.)  Tiytf<kL  establishsd.  (Pp.  596-606.) 
L  Prior  to  his  ascension. 
1.)  The  case  of  the  leper.    2.)  Of  the  blind  man.    8.)  The  diicipiefl. 
N.  B.  Our  Lord  did  not  receive  these  acts  of  worship  as  a  rwU  ruler. 
fl.  Subsequent  to  his  ascension. 
1 )  Luke  zxiv,  51,  62:^  He  was  parted  fixxn  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven,  and  thep  wcrehipped  kim^  &c.    2.)  The  prayer  of 
the  apostles,  when  filling  up  the  place  of  Judas.    8.)  Supplica* 
tions  of  Stephen,  the  protomar^r.    Futility  of  the  Socinian 
gloss,  and  that  of  Dr.  Priestley.    4.)  Paul's  prayer,  when  afflict- 
ed  with  the  ^  thorn  in  the  flesh."    A.)  Paul's  prayer  in  behalf 
of  the  Thessalonians. 
HL  Adoration  of  Christ  among  heavenly  beings. 

1.)  **  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  Psalm  xcvii.    Horsley's 
Remarks.    2.)  Psalm  Ixxii.    8.)  The  Book  of  Beveladon. 
iy«  All  the  doxohgies  to  Christ,  and  all  the  benedictions  made  in  his 
name,  in  common  with  those  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  forms  of  worship. 
(b.)  Its  bearing  examined.  (P.  607.) 

1.  From  the  avowed  religioue  sentiments  of  the  apostles,  they  could  not 

pay  religious  worship  to  Christ  unless  they  considered  him  a  divine 
person. 

2.  We  collect  the  same  from  their  uniform  practice, 

8.  The  Arian  doctrine  of  supreme  and  inferior  worship  refuted  by  Dr. 

Waterland. 
4.  The  Socinians,  more  consistently,  refuse  to  *'  honour  the  Son  as  .    . 

•    .  the  Father.**    The  passage,  Philip,  ii,  5-7,  is  shown  to  contun 

the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  without  which  it  cannot  be 

rationally  interpreted. 
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L  Humanity  of  Christ.    In  the  early  church  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
thai  Christ  possessed  a  real  human  nature.    Notice  the  following 

!•  Erroneous  opinions.  1.)  The  Gnostics  denied  the  real  existence  of 
ihe  body  of  Christ  2.)  The  Apollinarian  heresy  rejected  the  exi»>- 
tence  of  a  human  soul  in  our  Lord.  8.)  Among  those  who  held  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  there  were  various  opinions — 
those  of  the  Kestorians,  Monophisites,  and  Monothelites. 

S  The  true  sense  of  Scripture  was  given  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  is, 
the  fifth  century: — with  whose  formula  the  Athanasian  Creed  agrees, 
and  the  orthodox  church  has  adopted  this  creed.  Certainly,  without 
keeping  in  view  the  completeness  of  each  nature,  we  shall  find  it  im- 
posrible,  in  many  places,  to  apprehend  the  sense  of  tlie  Scriptures 
(Pj).  618,  619.) 
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n.  The  UNION  of  the  two  natureg  of  Christ  in  one  hypottLW  is  equallj  et* 
•ential  to  tihe  full  ezpositioa  of  the  Scriptures.  The  foUowing  paaages 
illustrate  this : — 

1.  «  The  Word  was  madejleshr 

S.  **  The  Church  of  6W,  purchased  by  Au  own  biood,'* 
Digression — to  ezamipe  Dr.  P.  Smith's  view  of  orthodox  language. 

t.  «<  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulnen  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  CoL  ii, » 

4.  **  When  he  had  by  himsel/ purged  our  ans,"  &c.  Heb.  i,  8. 

These  and  similar  passages  may  be  embraced  under  the  two  following 
dasses : — 1.)  Those  which  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  for  remission  of  sins.  2.)  Those  which  argue  from  the  compaa- 
sion,  &C.,  of  our  Lord,  to  the  exercise  of  confidence  in  him. 

in.  Errors  as  to  the  person  of  Christ 
1.  Arianism:  so  called  from  its  author,  Arius,  whose  characteristic  tenet 

was  that  Christ  was  the  first  and  most  exalted  of  creatures. 
8.  Sabellianism :  which,  asserting  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Sjnrit, 

and  denying  the  personality  of  both,  stands  equaUy  opposed  to 

Arianism  and  Trinitarianism. 

5.  Socinianism,  in  which  the  two  former  are  now  nearly  merged.    This 

last  has  been  fully  refuted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  a  trinity  of  divine  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
which  involves  a  refutation  of  the  other  two  heresies. 


(IV.)  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Ch.  xviL; 

L  As  to  the  manner  of  the  Being  oi  the  Holy  Ghost — the  orthodox  doctrine 
is,  that  as  Christ  is  Goo  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so  the  Spirit  is  God 
by  PROCESSION  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.    The  doctrine  of  pro- 
cession rests  on  direct  Scripture  authority,  as  stated  by  Bishop  Pearson. 
1.  **£ven  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father." 

John  XV,  26. 
S.  The  very  expressions  which  are  spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reladoa 
to  the  Father,  are  also  spoken  of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  Uie 
Son. 

Q.  Arius  regarded  the  Spirit  as  created  by  Christ ;  but  afterward  his  fol- 
lowers considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  exerted  energy  of  God,  which 
notbn,  with  some  modifications,  is  adopted  by  Socinians. 

IIL  Scriptural  argument  for  the  personslity  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Gliost 
(a.)  From  the  frequent  association  in  Scripture  of  a  person^  under  thai 
appellation,  with  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom,  " the  Father"  if 
by  all  acknowledged  to  be  divine ;  and  the  ascription  to  each,  or  tc 
the  three  in  union,  of  the  same  acts,  titles,  authority,  and  worship,  in 
an  equal  degree. 
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1.  Aflftxsiation  of  Uie  three  persons  in  crtaJ&oe  acta. 

%  Do.  in  the  pre$ervatitm  of  all  thbgs. 

8.  Do.  in  the  inspiratUm  of  the  prophets. 

4.  Da  as  objects  of  supreme  worship. 

5.  Da  in  the  form  of  baptism, 
(b.)  Some  other  arguments,  (p  637,)  for 

(1.)  The  penonality  of  the  Spirit-.  1.)  "Ha  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  cannot  therefore  be  eUher.  2.)  Many  Scriptures 
are  absurd  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  person.  8.)  The  Holy 
Qhost  is  spoken  of  in  many  passages  where  personification  is  ini- 
poBsiUe.  4.)  The  use  of  nuucuLine  pronouns  and  relatiTes  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connexion  with  the  neuter  noun 
irvcv/io— Spirit 

f  S.)  The  dwinUy  of  the  Spirit  1.)  He  is  the  subject  of  blasphemy 
S.)  He  is  called  God,    8.)  He  is  the  source  of  inspiradoru 


n.  DOCTRINES  RELATING  TO  MAN.— (Ch.  xviii-xxix.) 

(A.)— ORIGINAL  SIN. 

I.  M<m'$primUwe  conditioru  (Pp.  8-19.) 

n.  Testimony  of  Scripture  as  to  ihefaU  of  man,  (Pp.  1^48.) 

HL  BeguUs  ofthefaU^  to  Adam  and  his  poeterity.  (Pp.  48-87.) 

L  MaH'8  PBIMITIVB  CONDITION. 

m 

(I.)  Adam  was  made  under  /ato,  as  all  his  descendants  are  bom  under  law. 

1.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural 
govemment  of  the  universe, 

%  Hie  law  under  which  all  moral  agents — angels,  devils,  or  men — are 
placed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is,  in  its  great  principles,  the  same. 

&  Each  pardottlar  law  supposes  the  general  one.  Lena  was  not  Jirst  in- 
troduced into  the  world  when  the  law  of  Moses  was  engraven  on  th* 
tables  of  stone. 

(EL)  The  history  €/t  man's  creation  in  brief.  (P.  8.) 
I.  The  manner  of  the  narration  indicates  something  peculiar  and  eminent 
in  the  being  formed.    ''And  God  sud.  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,"  Btc 
t.  The  image  of  God — ^in  what  did  it  conast  ? 
(1.)  Not  in  the  hody, 

(2  \  Not  in  the  dominion  granted  to  man  in  this  lower  world. 
(8.)  Nor  in  any  one  essential  quality: — as  the  evidence  of  Scripture  is 
sufficiently  explicit,  that  it  comprises  what  may  be  lost  and  regained. 
(4.)  But,  theologically  speaking,  we  have 
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(a.)  The  natural  image  of  God— eonairting  of  ytrfeiotty,  mmaricUtih 

and  intdUchud  powers. 
(b.)  The  moral  image  proved  from  the  following  paasageB  of  Scrip- 
tare  : — (1.)  Ecc.  vii : "  God  made  man  upright."  (2.)  CoL  iii,  10. 
(d.)  Eph.  IT,  S4.    (4.)  "*  And  God  saw  ....  and  behold  it 
was  yery  good." 
(^)  Aa  to  the  degree  of  Adam's  perfection  in  the  image  of  God,  there 
are  two  extreme  opinions.    Without  fiiUing  into  either  of  these, 
we  have  the  following  conclusions : — 
!•  Adam  was  sinless  both  in  act  and  principle.  • 

2.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and  also 
S.  Holiness  and  righteousness,  which  express  not  onlj  sinlessnesa, 
bat  positive  and  active  virtues. 
8.  Objection  to  the  creation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God,  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  answered. 
(1.)  The  fallacy  of  the  objection  lies  in  confounding  habits  of  holiness 

with  the  principle. 
(2.)  Answer  quoted  from  Wesley. 
(8.)  From  Edwards. 
4.  Final  cause  of  the  creation  of  man — the  dbplay  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
principally  of  his  moral  perfections. 


[I.  The  fall  of  mam.  (F.  19.) 

The  Mosaic  account,  (the  garden,  serpent,  &C.,)  teaches  of,  (i;  the  exisumoe 
of  an  evil  spirit ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  a  state  of  moral  corruptneeB 
into  human  nature ;  and  (8)  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin.    There  are 
/         three  classes  of  opinions  held  among  the  interpreters  of  Uiis  account 

(L)  Class.    Those  which  deny  the  literal  sense,  and  regard  the  whole 
narration  as  an  instructive  mythos. 
(A.)  Two  facts  sufficiently  refute  these  notions. 

1 .  The  account  of  the  fall  of  the  first  pair  is  a  part  of  a  continuous 

history.  If,  then,  the  account  of  the  faU  may  be  excepted  aa 
allegorical,  any  subsequent  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  may  in 
like  manner  be  taken  away. 

2.  The  literal  sense  of  the  history  is  referred  to,  and  reasoned  upon, 

as  such,  in  various  parts  of  Scripture.  (Pp.  22,  23.) 
(B.)  Objections  have  been  started  to  the  literal  and  historical  interpre- 
tation, of  which  the  following  are  specimens : — 
2    **  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Ufe 
could  confer  immortality."    But 
Q.)  Why  could  not  this  tree  be  the  a/>potn/e<imedns  of  preserving 

health  and  life  ? 
(2.)  Why  may  not  the  eating  of  the  fruit  be  regarded  as  a  sacra- 
mental act  ? 
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1.  '^  How  could  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  have  any  effect 
upon  the  intellectual  powers  ?" 
(1.)  Surely  the  tree  might  be  called  '*  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,**  because  by  eating  of  its  fruit  man  came  to 
know,  by  sad  experience,  the  value  of  the  good  he  had  for- 
feited, &c.;  or, 
(S.)  It  was  the  test  of  Adam's  fidelity,  and  hence  the  name  wa^ 
proper. 
to  Objection  has  been  made  to  the  account  of  the  ierpeni^  (a.)  That 
it  makes  ^'  the  invisible  tempter  assume  the  body  of  an  animat." 
Who  can  prove  this  to  be  impossible?    (b,)  **  But  the  serpent 
spoke  r    So  did  Balaam's  ass.    (c.)  ^  But  Eve  was  not  surpri- 
sed."   Why  should  she  ?  or,  if  she  were,  the  hbtoiy  need  not 
mention  so  slight  a  matter,    (d.)  "  But  the  serpent  was  unjustly 
sentenced,  if  merely  an  instrument"    The  serpent  certainly 
held  its  rank  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator. 
(C.)  Tradition  comes  in  to  support  the  literal  sense  of  the  history. 
1.  The  ancient  Jewish  writers,  Apocrypha,  &e. 
8.  The  various  systems  of  heathen  mythology  —  Greeks  Egyptian 
Indian,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Hindoo. 

Cn.)  Class,  Those  who  interpret  the  account  in  part  literally  and  in  part 
alUgorieaUy.  (P.  80.)  Sufficiently  answered  by  quotation  from 
Bishop  Horsley. 

(EX)  Class.    Those  who  believe  that  the  history  has,  in  perfect  accord* 
ance  with  the  literal  interpretation,  a  mystical  and  higher  sense  than 
the  letter.    This  sentiment,  without  running  into  the  extravagances 
of  mysticism,  is  the  orthodox  doctrine.    The  history  is  before  us ;— - 
bat  rightly  to  understand  it,  these  four  points  should  be  kept  in 
view,  via.: — 
1.  Man  was  in  a  state  of  trial, 
(1.)  This  involved  power  of  obedience  and  disobedience, 
(S.)  That  which  determines  to  the  one  or  the  other,  is  the  wiU, 
(8.)  Our  first  parents  were  subject  to  temptation  from  intellectual 

pride,  from  sense,  and  from  passion, 
(4.)  To  resist  such  temptation,  prayer,  vigilance,  &c.,  were  requisite. 
9.  The  prohibition  of  a  certain  fruit  teas  but  one  part  of  the  law  under 
which  man  was  placed. 
(1.)  Distinction  between  positioe  and  moral  precepts. 
(2.)  The  moral  reason  for  this  positive  precept — as  indeed  for  rro- 
bably  all  others — ^may  be  easily  discovered. 
8.  7*he  serpent  was  but  the  instrument  of  the  real  tempter,  who  was  that 
evil  spirit  whose  Scriptural  appellatives  are  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
Existence  and  power  of  this  spirit  clearly  declared  in  Scripture. 
4.  The  curse  of  the  serpent  was  symbolical  of  the  punishmeiit  of  SataBi 
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This  i}inbolical  interpretation  defended  by  three  conaderirtnni 
(Pp.  39-42.) 

[Q.  Bbsults  of  the  fall.  (Pp.  48-87.) 

(I.)  To  Adanif  inevitable  deaths  after  a  temporaiy  life  of  eevere  labovr 
(Pp.  48-51.) 
1.  Statement  of  opinions  as  to  the  extent  and  application  of  this  penalty 
(a.)  Pelagian  notion, — Adam  would  have  died  had  he  not  sinned. 
(b.)  Pteudo-Arminian  doctrine  of  Whitby  and  others.  (Pp.  48-45.) 
(c.)  Arminius's  doctrine,  taken  from  his  writings.     With  this  nearly 
agree  the  Remonstrants,  Aagsburg  Confession,  Chnrch  of  England, 
French  and  Scottish  churches. 
S.  Import  of  the  term  deaih,  as  used  in  Scripture.  (P.  48.) 
(a.)  "  Death  came  into  the  world  by  sin." 
(b.)  It  does  not  imply  annihilation. 

(c)  It  extends  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body,  thus  embracing  [I.) 
Bodily  death,  i.  e.,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  Uie  body*  (2.) 
Spiritual  death,  i.  e.,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  God.  (8.) 
Eternal  death,  i.  e.,  separation  from  Gkxl,  and  a  positive  infliction 
of  his  wrath  in  a  future  state. 
Taylor's  objection  answered  by  Wesley  and  Edwards. 

(H)  This  sentence  extended  to  Adam's  posterity.    (Pp.  52-61.) 

1.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  explicitiy  establishes  a  federal  connexion 

between  Adam  and  his  descendants.    Rom.  v ;  1  Cor.  xv,  22. 

2.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  the  result  of  this  cod 

nexion.    Not  mediate — not  immediate — ^but  the  legal  result  of  sin. 
8.  The  consequences  of  thifi  imputation  are,  1.)  Death  of  the  body.    2.) 

Spiritual  death.    3.)  Eternal  death. 
4.  Objections  are  raised  against  this  doctrine — of  two  kinds,  vis. :— one 
against  high  Calvinism,  which  we  leave  to  take  care  of  itself;  and 
the  other  against  the  legal  part  of  this  transaction,  without  consider- 
ing, in  connexion  witii  it,  the  evangelical  scheme.    The  case  may  be 
considered 
(1.)  With  regard  to  adults.    The  remedial  scheme  offers,  a.)  In  oppo- 
sition to  bodUy  death — the  resurrection,    b.)  In  opposition  to  spirit^ 
ual  (feotA— spiritual  life,    c.)    In  opposition  to  eternal  death^^ 
eternal  life. 
(2 )  With  regard  to  infants,    a.)  The  benefits  of  Christ's  death  are 
coextensive  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  (Rom.  v,  18 ;)  hence  all  children 
dying  in  infancy  partake  of  the/ree  gift,    b.)  Infants  are  not  in- 
deed bom  justified ;  nor  are  they  capable  of  that  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  benefits  of  the  free  gift  which  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  adults :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  reject  it ;  and 
it  is  by  the  rejection  of  it  that  adults  perish,    c.)  The  process  by 
which  grace  is  conununicated  to  infants  is  not  revealed :  the  ad* 
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Bunistration  doobtleflB  differa  from  that  employed  toward  adoltit 
d.)  Certaia  imirumenial  causes  may  be  coosidered  in  the  case  of 
children,  tIs.,  the  intercession  of  Christ ;  ordinances  of  the  chmK*h ; 
prajrers  of  parents,  &c. 

^IIJL)  The  mand  condition  in  whuh  men  are  <KtuaUy  bom  into  the  clif. 
L  Seyeral  lacti  of  experience  are  to  be  accounted  for. 

!•  That  in  all  ages  great  and  general  national  wickedness  has  prerailea. 
9.  The  strength  of  the  tendency  to  this  wickedness,  marked  by  two  wir- 
cnmstanoes:-—!.)  The  greatness  of  the  crimes  to  which  mec  have 
abandoned  themselves.  2.)  The  number  of  restraints  against 
which  this  tide  of  evil  has  urged  its  course. 
S.  The  seeds  of  the  vices  may  be  discovered  in  children  in  their  earliest 
yean. 

4.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  natural  tendency  to  many  evils. 

5.  The  passions,  appetites,  and  inclinations,  make  strong  renstance, 

when  man  determines  to  renounce  his  evil  courses. 
n.  To  account  for  these  facts,  we  derive /rom  Scripture  the  hypothesis, — 
that  man  is  by  nature  totally  corrupt  and  degenerate^  ami  of  himself 
incapcMe  of  any  good  thing.    The  following  panages  contain  this 
doctrine : — 1.)  Gen.  v,  8 :  "  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness." 
2.)  Gen.  vi,  5 :  "  Every  imagination,"  &c    8.)  Gen.  viii,  21 :  **  The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."    4.)  Book  cf  Job 
zi,  12 ;  V,  7 ;  ziv,  47 ;  xv,  14.    5.)  Psalm  U,  5 ;  Iviii,  8, 4.    6.)  Pro. 
zxii,  15 ;  xxiz,  15.    7.)  Romans  iii,  10,  quoted  from  Psalm  xiv.    8.) 
That  class  of  passages  which  speak  of  evil  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
not  of  any  one  man,  but  of  human  nature :  Jeremiah,  &c    9.)  Our 
Lord's  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  John  iiL    10.)  Argument  in  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Hie  doctrine  of  the  natural  and  universal  corruption  of  man's  nature, 
thus  obtained  from  Scripture,  fully  accounts  for  the  abovenoientioned 
five  &cts  of  experience.    Let  us  see  how  far  they  can  be  ex- 
plained on 
in.  The  theory  of  man's  natural  innocence  and  purity.  (P.  74.)    This 
doctrine  refers  these  phenomena  to 
1.  Greneral  bad  example.    But  1.)  This  does  not  account  for  the  intrt^ 
duction  of  wickedness.    2.)   How  could  bad  example  become 
general^  if  men  are  generally  disposed  to  good.    3.)   This  very 
hypothesis  admits  the  power  ofevU  example,  which  is  almost  giving 
up  the  matter  in  dispute.    4.)  This  theory  does  not  account  for 
the  strong  bias  to  evil  in  men,  nor  for  the  vicious  tempers  of  chil 
dren,  nor  for  the  difficulty  of  virtue. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  refer  also  to 
2  Vicious  education,  to  account  for  these  phenomena.    But  1.)  Where 
dad  Cain  get  his  vicious  education  ?   8.)  Why  should  education  be 
generally  bad,  unless  men  are  predisposed  to  eviL    Z.)  But,  in 
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ftcr,  educatbn  in  all  ooantrioB  has  in  some  degree  opposed  vioe. 
4  )  As  for  the  other  facts,  education  is  placed  upon  the  same  ground 
as  example. 
V  Sfme  take  a  milder  view  of  the  case  than  the  orthodox,  denying  these 
tendencies  to  various  excesses  to  be  sinful,  until  they  are  approved  \y 
the  unU,  (P.  77.)     But  why  this  universal  compliance  of  the  will  witb 
what  is  known  to  be  evil,  unless  there  be  naturally  a  corrupt  stati 
of  the  mind,  which  is  what  we  contend  for.    The  death  of  childres 
proves  that  all  men  are  ** constituted  "  and  treated  as  "sinners." 
V.  Nature  of  original  «n. 
1   A  privation  of  the  image  of  Grod,  according  to  Arminius. 
2.  No  infusion  of  evil  into  the  nature  of  man  by  God,  but  positive  evfl, 
as  the  effectf  is  connected  with  privation  of  the  life  of  God,  as  the 
cause. 
8.  As  to  the  transmission  of  this  corrupt  nature,  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
teems  to  be  that  the  soul  is  ex  traduce^  and  not  by  immediate  creation 
from  God.    This  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  materialism. 
4    It  does  not  follow  from  the  comiption  of  human  nature  that  thenw 
can  be  nothing  virtuous  among  men  before  regeneration.  (P.  88.) 
But  all  that  is  good  in  its  principle  is  due  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  influences  are  afforded  to  all,  in  consequence  of  the  atone- 
ment offered  for  all.    The  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
the  apparent  virtues  that  are  noticed  among unregenerate  men: — 
1.)  The  understanding  of  man  cannot  reject  demonstrated  truth. 
2.)  The  interests  of  men  are  often  connected  with  right  and  wrong. 
8.)  The  seeds  of  sin  need  exciting  circumstances  for  their  full  de- 
velopment   4.)  All  sins  cannot  show  themselves  in  all  men.    5 J) 
Some  men  are  more  powerfully  bent  to  one  vice :  some  to  another* 
But  all  virtues  grounded  on  principle,  wherever  seen  among.men,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  "  (Ae 
world,**  through  the  atonement 

(B.)— REDEMPTION.  (Ch.  xix-xxix.) 

(L)  Principles  of  redemption.  (Ch.  xix-xxii.) 
L  Principles  of  Ood^s  moral  government.  (Ch.  xix.) 

The  penalty  of  death  was  not  immediately  executed  in  all  its  extent  upon 
the  first  sinning  pair.  Why  was  it  not?  In  order  to  answer  this  que9> 
tion,  the  character  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  his  moral  government^ 
will  be  briefly  examined. 

(jL)  The  divine  character  is  illustrated  by  the  extent  and  severity  of  tlie 
punishments  denounced  against  transgression.  (P.  88.) 

(IL)  It  is  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself  in  th« 
Scriptures,  (p.  89,)  where 
1.  The  divine  holiness,  and 
i.  The  divine  justice^  are  abundantly  declared.    Justice  ia  eitlier,  I) 
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«iiiT«rfal,  or  S)  pardciilar, — wUch  latter  m  canmwUatwef  (respecting 
equals,)  or  dittrSnUwe^  (which  is  exercised  only  by  goremon.)     Of 
the  strictnesB  and  severity  of  the  distribiitiTe  jnstioe  of  God,  tlie  sen- 
tence  of  death  is  snfficient  OTidence. 
JIL)  Connexion  between  the  essential  justice  of  God,  and  mch  a  consti* 
tation  of  law  and  goyemment  (P.  91.) 
1    The  creation  of  free  hnman  beings  involved  the  possibility  of  evil  voli- 
tions and  acts,  and  consequently  misery. 
S.  To  prevent  these  evils  was  the  end  of  the  dknne  government^  the  first 
act  of  which  was  the  publication  of  *^he  will  or  hw  of  God :  the 
second,  to  give  motives  to  obedience,  happiness,  justice,  fear. 
S.  It  was  necesBory  to  secure  obedience,  that  the  highest  penalty  should 

be  afl&xed  to  tvtnsip'ession. 
4.  Admitting  its  necessity j  its  institution  was  demanded  by  1.)  The  holi- 
ness ;  2.)  The  justice ;  and  8.)  The  goodness  of  God. 
(TV.)  Does  the  justice  of  God  oUiye  him  to  execute  the  penalty?    The 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  deny  this ;  but  we  can  show 
tiiat 
1.  Sin  cannot  be  forgiven  by  the  mere  prerogative  of  God:  for 

(1.)  Grod  cannot  give  up  his  right  to  obedience,  without  indifference  to 

moral  rectitude. 
(2.)  Nor  can  the  Deity  give  up  his  right  to  punish  dischedience,  without 
dther  (a)  partiality,  if  pardon  be  granted  to  a  few ;  or  (b)  the 
abrogation,  In  effect,  of  law,  if  pardon  be  extended  to  a!L 
9.  Nor  does  repentance,  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  place  him  in  a  new 
relation,  and  thus  render  him  a  fit  object  oS  pardon.    Tliose  who 
hold  this  doctrine,  admit  the  necesaty  of  something  which  shall  make 
it  right  as  well  as  merciful  for  God  to  forgive.    But  we  dt)ny  re- 
pentance to  be  that  something ;  for 
(1.)  We  find  no  intimation  in  Scripture  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is 

not  to  be  executed  in  case  of  repentance. 
(2.)  It  is  not  true  that  repentance  changes  the  legal  relation  of  the 
,        guilty  to  God,  whom  they  have  offended.    They  are  offenders 

still,  though  penitent 
(S.)  So  far  from  repentance  producing  this  change  of  relation,  wc 
have  proo6  to  the  contrary,  both  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  es- 
tablished course  of  providence. 
'4.)  Ihe  true  nature  oi  repentance,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  is 

overlooked  by  those  who  hold  this  doctrine. 
,5.)  (P.  101.)  In  the  gospel,  which  professedly  lays  down  the  means 
by  which  men  are  to  obtain  the  py^on  of  their  sins,  that  pardon 
is  not  connected  with  mere  repentance, 

a   l>eaih  of  Christ  propitiatory.  (Ch.  xx.) 

b  Ibis  and  the  two  following  chapters,  we  investigate  that  method  of  love, 
wisdom,  and  justice,  by  wliich  a  mercifhl  God  justifies  the  ungodly* 
You  I.— D. 
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fimt^  examining  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament;  seeontfly^  tiiA 
sacrifices  of  the  law;  and  thirdly^  the  palriarehal  sacrifices : — ^from  which 
inyestagation  we  hope  to  show  cleariy  the  unity  of  the  three  great  dis- 
pensations of  religion  to  man,  the  patriarchal,  LevUiealj  and  Chri$tia»f 
in  the  great  principle,  ^  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  *     And  ^rst, 

A.  Proof  from  the  New  TestamenL    (Ch.  zx.) 

L  Man's  salvation  is  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
and 

1.  The  SoeifUan  connders  the  death  of  Christ  merely  as  the  means  b^ 

which  repentance  is  produced  in  the  heart  of  man. 

2.  The  Arian  connects  with  it  that  kind  of  merit  which  arises  from  a 

generous  and  benevolent  self-devotion.    But 

n.  The  New  Testament  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  sal 
vataon;  not  as  the  meritorious  means^  but  as  the  meritorious  cause. 

1.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  death  follows  the  admission  of  his  divinity. 

2.  The  matter  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Scrip- 

ture :  '*  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  sulfer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,"  Stc. 

in.  The  New  Testament  informs  us  that  Christ  died  "^br  us,"  that  is,  in 
our  room  and  stead.  (P.  106.) 

1.  All  those  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  "/or"  (i&nep  or 

avTi)  men,  prove  that  he  died  for  us  not  consequently  but  directly,  as 
a  substitute. 

2.  Those  passages  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  "  borne  the  punishment  due 

to  our  offences,'*  prove  the  same  thing. 
Grotius  clearly  proves  that  the  Scriptures  represent  our  sins  as  tha 
imptdsive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ 
8.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  liii,  "  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 

him,"  &c.,  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the  apostles. 
4.  The  apostle  Paul--2  Cor.  v,  21. 
6.  Gal.  iii,  IS. 

rV.  Some  passages  of  the  New  Testament  connect,  with  the  death  of  Christi 

the  words  propitiation,  atonement,  and  reconciliation.  (P.  112.) 
1.  Propitiation. 

(] .)  Definition — ^to  propitiate  is  to  atone,  to  turn  away  the  wrath  <^  an 
offended  person. 

(2.)  The  Socinians,  in  their  improved  version,  admit  that  it  was  'Mho 
pacifying  of  an  offended  party ;"  but  insist  that  Christ  is  a  propitia- 
tion, because  ^>  by  his  gospel  lie  brings  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
thus  averts  the  divine  displeasure."  On  this  ground,  Moses  was  • 
propitiation  also. 

(8.)  Socinians  also  deny  the  existence  of  ti^rath  in  God : — ^in  order  to 
show  that  propitiation,  in  a  proper  sense,  cannot  be  taught  in 
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Scriptare.    Bot  Scriptare  abandantly  aMertB  that  *<  God  it  anpry 
with  the  wicked." 
In  holding  this  Scriptural  doctrine,  we  do  not  assert  the  existence  of 
wrath  as  a  vengeful  passion  in  the  divine  mind :  this  is  one  of 
the  many  caricatures  of  orthodoxy  by  Socinianism. 
t   Reeaneiliatian^  (p.  117,)  occurs,  Col.  i,  19, 22 ;  Bom.  y,  10, 11 ;  S  Ckyr. 
T,  18, 19. 

(I.)  The  expressions  **  reeanciliaHan,"  "  making  peace^  imply  a  pre- 
vious state  of  mutual  hostility  between  God  and  man.  This  rela- 
tion b  a  legal  one,  as  that  of  sovereign  and  criminal.  The  term 
enmityy  used  as  it  respects  God,  is  unfortunate;  but  certainly 
something  more  is  implied  in  reconciliation  than  man's  laying  aside 
his  enmity  to  God.  (P.  118.) 
(2.)  Various  passages  of  Scripture  go  directly  to  prove  this.  (F.  119.) 

Rom.  V,  11 ;  2  Cor.  v,  19 ;  Eph.  ii,  16. 
(3.)  Socinian  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  answered. 
(P.  121.) 

/.  Some  texts  speak  of  redemption  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  Christi 
e.  g.,  Rom.  iii,  24 ;  Gal.  iii,  18 ;  Eph.  i,  7 ;  1  Pet  i,  18,  19  ;  1  Cor.  vi, 
19,  20.  (P.  122.) 
(1.)  The  Socinian  notion  of  a  gratuitous  deliverance  is  refuted  by  the 
very  terms  used  in  tlie  above^ited  passages:   such  as  Xvrpoa,  to 
redeem,  &c. 
;'2.)  The  means  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  statements  must  be  refute^.    They  are 

1.  **  That  the  term  redemption  is  sometimes  used  for  simple  deliverance, 

when  no  price  is  supposed  to  be  given."    Answer, 

a.  The  occasional  use  of  the  term  in  an  improper  manner,  cannot  be 

uiged  against  its  strict  signification. 

b.  Our  redemption  by  Christ  is  emphatically  spoken  of  in  connexion 

with  the  yvTpov,  or  redemption  price;  but  this  word  is  never 
added  to  the  deliverance  effected  for  the  Israelites  by  Moses. 

2.  "  That  our  interpretation  of  thete  passages  would  involve  the  abeor- 

dity  of  paying  a  price  to  Satan."    Answer, 
a.  The  idea  of  redemption  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  purchasing 

of  a  captive. 
b  Nor  does  it  follow,  even  in  that  case,  that  the  price  must  be  paid 
to  him  who  detains  the  captive.    Our  captivity  to  Satan  is  ju- 
dicial, and  satisfaction  is  to  be  made,  not  to  the  jailer,  but  to  him 
whose  law  has  been  violated, 
t.  **  miat  our  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  freeness  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  (P.  127.)     Answer, 
a.  Dr.  Priestley  himself,  in  requiring  penitence  from  the  sinner,  ad- 
mits that  grace  may  be  free,  while  not  unconditional. 
b  The  passage  of  St.  Paul  which  Dr.  P.  quotes,  runs  thns :  **  Beiof 
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Jnstifted  fireety  by  his  grace,  duough  the  reden^dion  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 
c  When  sin  is  spoken  of  as  a  debt  freelj  remitted,  it  is  clear  that  a 
metaphor  is  employied.  (P.  129.) 

VL  The  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  still  further  explained  in  the  New 

Testament,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  our  justification  with 

faith  in  the  blood  of  Chri|t ;  and  both  our  Justification  and  the  death  of 

Christ  with  the  **  righteousness  of  God."  Bom.  iii,  24-26. 

(a.)  Thus  the  foi^veness  of  sin  is  not  only  an  act  of  mercy,  but  an  act 

o£justice. 
(b.)  The  steps  of  this  **  demonstration  "  of  the  righteousness  of  God  are 
easily  to  be  traced ;  for, 

1.  The  law  is  by  this  means  establbhed  in  its  authority  and  perpetuity. 

2.  On  any  other  theory,  there  is  no  manifestation  of  God's  hatred  of 

rin,  conmiensurate  with  the  intense  holiness  of  the  divine  nature. 
S.  The  person  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  us  was  the  Son 
of  God — ^in  him  divinity  and  humanity  were  united :  and  thus,  as 
*^  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,"  hb  justice  is  declared  to  be  in* 
flexible  and  inviolable. 
The  Socinians  object  that  *'  the  dignity  of  a  person  adds  nothing  to 
the  estimation  of  his  sufferings."    But  (1,)  the  common  opinioa 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  is  directly  against  this ;  and  (2,)  the  tes* 
timony  of  Scripture  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
4.  Though  all  men  are  brought,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  into  a  salva* 
ble  state,  yet  none  of  them  are  brought  from  under  the  authority 
of  the  moral  law. 

VIL  **  The  satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice,"  is  a  phrase  which,  though 
not  found  in  Scripture,  is  yet  of  theological  value,  and  deserves  to  be 
considered.  (P.  137.) 
(I.)  There  are  two  views  of  satisfaction  among  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  viz. : — 

1.  That  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are,  for  the  dignity  of  his 

nature,  regarded  as  a  Aill  equivalent  and  adequate  compensation 
for  the  punishment  of  the  personally  guilty  by  death. 

2.  That  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  not  because  his  death  is 

to  be  conadered  a  full  equivalent  for  the  remission  of  punishment, 
but  because  his  suffering  in  our  stead  maintained  the  honour  of 
the  divine  law,  and  yet  gave  free  scope  to  the  mercy  of  the  law- 
giver. 
Both  these  are  defective,  but  the  first  may  be  admitted,  with  soint 
explanations. 
(Q.)  Some  explanatoiy  observations  then  are  necessary.  (P.  138.) 
1.  The  term  satisfaction  is  taken  from  the  Roman  law,  and  ngnifiee 
the  contentment  of  an  injured  party  by  anything  which  he  may 
choose  to  accept  in  place  of  the  enforcement  of  his  obligation  upon 
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the  party  offendiiif.  Ae  a/uft  governor,  Uien,  God  is  saAiifiudy— 
contented  with  the  atonement  offered  by  the  Ticarioos  death  of 
hi»8oQ. 

S.  The  effect  produced  i^K>a  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  la  not  the  aatii- 
fiustiony  as  the'  Socinians  would  say,  of  a  vengeful  affection. 

8  Nor  is  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  wise  and  fit 
expedient  of  government ;  for  this  may  imply  that  it  was  one  of 
many  possible  expedients,  though  the  best.  (P.  189.) 
(HX)  The  Antinomian  perversion  of  these  phrases  needs  to  be  refuted. 

1.  Antinomians  connect  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  with  the  doctrine  of 

the  imputation  of  his  active  righteousness  to  believers ;  but,  1.) 
We  have  no  such  office  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  active  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  2.)  This  doctrine  of  imputation  makes  Christ^s 
sufferings  superfluous..  8.)  It  leaves  man  without  law,  and  God 
without  dominion.  4.)  This  is  not  satisfaction  in  any  good  sense : 
it  n  merely  the  performance  of  all  that  the  law  requires  by  one 
person  substituted  for  another. 

2.  The  terms /u^  satisfaction  and  equivalent^  are  taken  by  the  Antino- 

mians in  the  sense  of  payment  of  debts  by  a  sure^ ;  but  we  answer, 
He  who  pays  a  debt  for  another,  does  not  render  an  equivalent, 
but  gives  precisely  what  the  original  obligation  requires. 

3.  The  Antinonuan  view  makes  the  justification  of  men  a  matter  of 

rightj  not  o£  grace.  On  their  view,  we  cannot  answer  the  Socinian 
objection,  that  satisfaction  destroys  the  free  nature  of  an  act  of 
forgiveness. 

VUL  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  do  not  know  the  vinculum  between  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  (P.  148.)  But  Scripture 
seems  to  give  definite  information  on  this  point,  in  declaring  the  death 
of  Christ  to  be  a  **  demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God." 

CL  Objection  is  made  to  the  justice  of  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty.    But, 

1.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  virtue  to  suffer  fbr  others  under  cer- 
tain circumstances ;  and  the  justice  of  such  acts  has  never  been 
questioned.    Still, 

S.  It  is  wrong  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  analogies  between  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  sufferings  of  persons  on  account  of  the  sins  c£ 
others.    And, 

t.  The  principle  of  vicarious  punishment  could  not  justly  be  adopted 
by  human  governments  in  any  case  whatever.    But, 

4.  In  regard  to  the  offering  of  Christ, — the  circumstances,  (1)  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  substitute  to  submit  to  the  penalty,  and  (2)  his  right 
thus  to  diftpose  of  himself,  fully  clear  up  the  question  of  justice. 

Tbe  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  sufferings  of  Christ  with  the  divine  jus- 
tice lies  rather  with  the  Socinians  than  with  vs.  Esek.  xviti,  20,  is 
satisfiictorily  explained  by  Grotinsk 
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B.  'BtiXii  from  ilke  sacrifices  of  the  law*  (Ch.  zxL) 

Having  adduced,  from  the  New  Testament,  cogent  proofs  of  the  vicanoufl 
efficacy  of  Christ^s  death,  we  proceed,  bj  the  light  of  Uie  aigument 
ahready  made  good,  to  examine  the  use  made  of  the  sacrificial  terms 
of  the  Old  Testament;  and  first,  the  sacrifices  o/the  law. 

The  terms  taken  from  the  Jewish  sacrifions,  (such  as  **  Lamb  of  God,*' 
^  Passover,^  &c.,)  when  used  hj  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
would  be  not  only  absurdy  but  criminally  misleading  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  unless  intended  to  teach  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (Pp.  149, 150.) 

It  is  necessaiy  to  establish  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices^  and 
their  typical  character^  both  of  which  have  been  questioned.    To 
prove  that 
L  The  Levitical  sacrifices  were  expiatory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 

that  the  eminent  sacrifices  were  such.  (P.  151.) 
The  notion  that  these  sacrifices  were  mere  mulcts  or  fines  is  disproved 

1.  By  the  general  appointment  (Levit  zvii,  10,  11)  of  the  blood  to  be 

an  atonement  for  the  souls.  (P.  158.) 

2.  3j particular  instances:  e.  g.,  Levit.  v,  15,  16.  (P.  154.) 

8.  By  the  &ct,  that  atonement  was  required  by  the  law  to  be  maae 
by  sin-offerings  and  burnt-ofierings  for  even  bodily  distempers 
and  disorders.  (P.  155.) 

4.  By  the  sacrifices  offered  statedly  for  the  whole  congregation. 

5.  By  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover.  (P.  158.) 

IL  The  LeviiiccU  sacrifices  were  cdso  types.  (P.  159.) 
A  type  is  a  sign  or  example,  prepared  and  designed  by  God  to  prefigure  some 
future  thing.    St.  Paul  shows  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  such. 

1.  In  his  general  description  of  the  typical  character  of  the  ^  church  in 

the  wilderness." 

2.  In  his  notice  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  in  particular. 

8.  The  ninth  chapter  of  Hebrews  gives  direct  declarations  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  designation  of  the  tabernacle  service  to  be  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come. 

EEL  Sacrificial  allusions  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe 

the  nature  and  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  not  figuratively,  but  properly. 

(a.)  Illustrated  in  various  passages : — 1.  For  he  hath  *'made  him  to  be 

nn  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin."    2.  Ephes.  v,  2 :  *'  Christ  loved  us,  and 

gave  himself  for  us,"  &c.    8.  The  whole  argument  of  St.  Paul  in 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    4.  "  And  almost  all  things  are  bj  tht 

law  purged  with  blood,"  &c. 

(b.)  Illustrated  by  dbtinction  between  ^^ra^tve  and  analogical  language 

Quotation  from  Veysies*  Bamptdn  Lectures. 

lY.  As  to  the  objection,  'that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  no  refei^ncc  to  the 
expiation  of  moral  transgression,  we  observe. 
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1.  That  a  distinction  ii  to  be  made  between  sacrifices  as  a  pait  of  the 

theo-political  hiw  of  the  Jews,  and  sacrifice  as  a  rite  practised  hj 

their  fathers. 
2  Atonement  tras  ordered  to  be  made  for  sins  committed  against  an} 

divine  commandment 
S.  But  if  all  the  sin-ofierings  of  the  Levitical  institute  had  respected  legal 

atonement  and  ceremonial  purification,  that  circumstance  would  not 

invalidate  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ 

C   From  the  patriarchal  sacrifices.  (Ch.  xxii.) 

Having  shown  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  expiatory,  we  proceed 
now  to  show  the  same  of  the  Ante-Mosaical  sacrifices.    The  prooft  are, 

L  The  distribution  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean. 
IL  The  prohibition  of  blood  for  food. 

DX  The  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs  were  those  of  aninud  victims,  and  theur 
nse  was  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  God  from  sinning  men  :  e.  g.,  those 
of  Job,  Noah,  and  AbeL  But  as  this  last  has  given  rise  to  controversy, 
we  shall  consider  more  at  large 

IV.  Ah^s  sacrifice.  (P.  178.) 

1.  As  to  the  matter  of  it, — il  was  an  animal  offering:  not  wool  or  milk, 

as  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc  would  have  it,  but  the  "  firstlings  of  his 
flock." 

2.  This  animal  offering  was  indicative  of  Abel's  faith,  as  declared  by  the 

aposde,  Hebrews,  chapter  xi. 

3.  But  Davison,  in  his  **  Inquiry,**  asserts  that  the  divine  testimony  was 

not  to  the  '*  specijicform  of  Abel's  oblation,  but  to  his  actual  rights' 
ousnessJ* 
Tbe  objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter  are  many. 

(1.)  It  leaves  out  entirely  all  consideration  of  the  difference  between 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  that  of  Cain. 

(2.)  It  passes  over  AbePs  ''fiuth,"  as  evinced  in  this  transaction. 

(8.)  The  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  ihe  general  tendency  of  faith  to  in« 
duce  a  holy  life,  but  of  faith  as  producing  certain  acts ;  and  his . 
reference  is  to  Abel's  faith,  as  expressing  itself  by  his  offering  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice. 

(4.)  St  John's  incidental  allusion  to  Abel's  personal  righteousness  doefc 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  statement  of  Paul,  who  treated  profes' 
sedly,  not  incidentally,  ihe  subject  And  Genesis  iv,  7,  may  be 
considered  in  two  views :  either,  a.)  to  **do  toe//"  may  mean,  to  do 
as  Abel  had  done ;  or,  b)  the  words  may  be  considered  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  principles  of  God's  righteous  gqyemment  ov4r  men. 

4.  If  then  Ahel*B  faith  had  an  immediate  connexion  with  his  sacrifice,  the 

question  occurs,  to  what  had  that  &ith  respect  ?  (P.  178.)    Let  us  il- 
lustrate the  object  of  the  faith  of  the  elders,  from  Heb.  xi,  and  then 
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aacertain  the  object  of  Abel's  &ith  also,  from  the  acts  in  which  it 
bodied  itself.    Ln  this  ohapter,  then, 
1.)  Faith  18  taken  in  the  sense  of  affiance  in  God ;  and  supposes  some 
promise  or  revelation  on  his  part,  as  the  warrant  for  every  act  of 
affiance, — as  in  the  cases  of  £noch,  Noah,  Abraham,  &c. 
(8.)  This  revelation  was  antecedent  to  the  ^th ;  but  the  acts  and  the 
revelation  had  a  natural  and  striking oonibmuty  to  each  other:  e.g., 
Noah,  &c.     Our  inference,  then,  as  to  Abel's  sacrifice,  is,  that  it 
was  not  eucharistic  merely,  but  an  act  of  faith,  having  respect 
to  a  previous  and  appropriate  revelation.    The  conclusion  im- 
bodied  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Magee  is  warranted  by  the 
argument. 
(8.)  But  it  may  be  asked.  What  evidence  have  we  from  Scripture  that 
such  an  antecedent  revelation  was  made  ?  (P.  182.)     We  have 
(a.)  The  necessary  inferences  from  the  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion, which,  combined  with  the  apostle's  interpretation  of  them, 
enable  us  su6iciently  to  defend  this  ground.    The  text  which 
may  be  wanting  in  the  Old  TeMament  is  often  supplied  by  the 
inspired  comment  in  the  New :  e.  g.,  the  manna,  the  rock,  &c. 
^    .    .  If  it  be  argued  that  such  types  were  not  understood,  as 
suck,  by  the  persons  among  whom  they  were  first  instituted,  the 
answer  is, — 1.  Either  they  were  in  some  degree  revealed  to  such 
as  prayed  for  light,  or  we  must  conclude  that  the  whole  system 
of  types  was  without  edification  to  the  Jews,  and  instructive  only 
to  us.    2.  We  have,  in  Heb.  xi,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  a  direct 
proof  of  a  distinct  revelation,  which  is  nowhere  recorded  as  such 
in  the  Mosaic  history. 
(b,)  Besides  these  inferences,  however  satisfiictory,  we  have  an  ac- 
count, though  brief,  of  such  revelation.    (1.)  The  brevity  of  the 
account  in  the  Mosaic  history,  is  doubtless  not  without  good 
reason ;  and  (2,)  brief  as  it  is,  we  can  easily  collect,  from  the 
early  part  of  Grenesis,  no  unimportant  information  in  regard  to 
primitive  theology.     (3.)  It  is  in  regard  to  the  Jirst  promise  that 
we  join  issue  with  Mr.  Davison;  (p.  188;)  believing  that  his 
view  of  it  (Inquiry,  &c.)  contains,  with  some  truth,  much  error. 
For,  a.)  It  is  assumed,  contrary  to  evidence,  that  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  a  complete  history  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and  he  would  have  the  promise  interpreted  by  them 
so  as  to  convey  only  a  general  indistinct  impression  of  a  deliverer, 
and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity,  incarnation,  &c.,  of  thai 
deliverer  were  not  In  any  way  to  be  apprehended  in  this  promise. 
Let  us  see,  then,  whether  the  promise,  **  interpreted  by  itself," 
must  not  have  led  the  patriarchs  .many  steps  at  least  toward 
these  doctrines,    b.)  The  divine  nature  of  the  promised  Re- 
deemer, we  are  told,  was  a  separate  revelation.  (F.  190.)    But 
surely,  the  work  assigned  to  him — the  blessings  he  was  to  pro- 
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eare — Uie  power  that  he  was  to  exercise^  acoordiug  to  the  pro- 
mise,— were  all  indications  of  a  aatore  soperior  to  humanity, 
and  to  the  angels,    c)  The  doctrine  of  the  ineamatum  was  con- 
tained.ako  in  the  promise :  this  restorer  was  to  be  of  ^  the  seed 
of  the  tooman,'*  (P.  191.)    d.)  So  of  the  doctiine  of  mcariou* 
mkfftringt:  **the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  was   to  be 
bruuedj"  &c.    (P.  192.) 
(4.)  It  is  nxged  by  Mr.  Davison,  that  the  fiddi  spoken  of  in  Hebrews  xi^ 
had  for  its  simple  object,  that  ^  God  is  the  rewaoxler  of  such  as 
diligently  seek  him."    But, 

(a.)  Though  this  is  supposed  as  the  groundwork  of  every  act  of  faith, 
yet  the  special  acts  recorded  have  each  their  special  object ;  and, 

(b.)  This  notion  could  not  be  at  all  apposite  to  the  purpose  for 
which  this  recital  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  was  addressed  to  the 
Hebrews.  Two  views  may  be  given  of  this  recital : — 1.  That 
the  apostle  adduced  this  list  of  worthies  as  examples  of  a  steady 
faith  in  all  that  God  had  then  revealed  to  man,  and  its  happy 
coiise(|aences.  2.  That  he  brought  ihem  up  to  prove  that  all 
the  "elders"  had  faith  in  the  Christ  to  come.  Nor  is  this 
stronger  view  difficult  to  be  made  out,  as  we  may  trace  in  the 
cases  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  &c.,  a 
respect  more  or  less  immediate,  to  the  leading  object  of  all  faitbt 
the  Messiah  himself, 
finoagh  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  expiatory,  and 
that  it  conformed,  as  an  act  of  fiuth,  to  some  anterior  revelation. 

V.  A  dUnne  origin  must  be  ascribed  to  sacrifice, 

1.  The  evidence  of  Scripture  is  of  sufficient  clearness  to  establish  the 

divine  origin  of  the  antediluvian  sacrifices ;  but, 

2.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  natural  incongruity  of  sacrificial  rites 

ought  not  to  be  overlooked :  which  is  strong  even  as  to  the  fruks  of 
the  earth,  (the  ofiering  of  which  cannot  be  shown  to  originate  either 
in  reason  or  in  sentiment,)  (pp.  202-204,)  and  still  stronger  as  to 
animal  oblations.  (P.  205.) 

The  divine  institution  of  expiatory  sacrifice  being  thus  carried  up  to  the 
first  ages,  we  perceive  the  unity  of  the  three  great  dispensatians  of  religion. 
tlic  Patbiarchal,  the  Levitical,  and  the  Cbristian,  in  the  great  prin 
dple,  **  that  wUhout  the  shedding  ofUood  there  is  no  remissum," 


(IL)  Bekefits  of  the  atonement.  (Ch.  xxiii-xxix.) 

A..  J78TIVICATION.  (Cb.  xxiiL) 
Preliminary.  All  natural  and  spiritual  good  must  be  included  among  the 
benefits  derived  to  man  from  the  atonement;  but  we  shall  now  treat 
particnlariy  ef  those  which  constitute  whatis  called  in  Scripture  man*s 

•ALVATION. 
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The  froits  of  the  death  and  interceesion  of  Christ  are — 

1.  To  render  it  consistent  with  a  righteous  government  to  forgive  sm^ 
3.  To  call  forth  the  aclxoe  exercise  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  which  di» 
plays  itself 
(1.)  In  the  variety  of  the  divine  dispensations. 
(2.)  In  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  and  declaration  of  God's  poi^ 

poses  of  grace. 
(8.)  In  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
(4.)  In  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  act  of  mercy  by  which  man  is  reconciled  to  God,  is  called  in  the  Scnf^ 

tores,  JUSTIFICATION. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine. 

1.  Justification,  the  remission  of  sin,  the  non-imputation  of  sin,  and  the 

imputation  of  righteousness,  are  phrases  of  the  same  import:  of 
which  the  following  passages  are  proof: — Luke  xviii,  18, 14;  Acts 
x'lii,  88,  89 ;  Rom.  iii,  25,  26 ;  iv,  4,  8. 

2.  The  importance  of  maintaining  this  simple  view  of  justification, — ^via., 

that  it  is  the  remission  of  sins^ — will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 
(1 .)  We  are  taught  that  pardon  of  sin  is  not  an  act  of  prerogative,  done 

above  law ;  but  a  judicial  process,  done  consistendy  with  law. 
(2.)  That  justification  has  respect  to  particular  individuals. 
(8.)  Justification  being  a  sentence  of  pardon,  the  Antinomian  notion 

of  eternal  juatification  becomes  a  manifest  absurdity. 
(4.)  We  are  guanled,  by  this  view  of  justification,  against  the  notion  that 

it  is  an  act  of  God  by  which  toe  are  made  actually  Just  and  righteous, 
(5.)  No  ground  is  afforded  for  the  notion  that  justification  imports  the 

impvUation  to  us  of  the  active  and  passive  righteousness  oj  Christy 

so  as  to  make  us  both  positively  and  relatively  righteous. 

II.  Doctrine  o£  imputation,  (Pp.  215-248.) 

There  are  three  opinions : — 
rL)  llie  high  Calvinistic,  or  Antinomian  scheme,  which  is,  that  **  Chrisfa 
active  righteousness  is  imputed  unto  us,  as  ours."    In  answer  to  thia 
we  say, 

1.  It  is  nowhere  stated  in  Scripture. 

2.  The  notion  here  attached  to  Christ's  representing  us,  is  wholly  gra* 

tuitous. 
8.  There  is  no  weight  in  the  argument,  that "  as  our  sins  were  ao- 

counted  his,  so  his  righteousness  was  accounted  ours;"  for  our 

sins  were  never  so  accounted  Christ's,  as  that  he  did  them. 
4.  The  doctrine  involves  a  fiction  and  impossibility  inconsistent  with 

the  divine  attributes. 
5   The  acts  of  Christ  were  of  a  loftier  character  than  can  be  ropposwl 

capable  of  being  the  acts  of  mere  creatures. 
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•.  Finally,  and  fitUUlj,  this  doctrine  shifb  the  meritorious  cause  of 
man's  justification  from  Christ^s  **  obedience  unto  death,**  to  Christ's 
active  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  hiw.  Quotations  are  made 
in  confirmation  finom  Piscator  and  Goodwin.  (Pp.  218-220.) 

^EL)  The  opinion  of  Calvin  himself  and  many  of  Ids  followers,  adopted 
also  by  some  Armmians.  It  differs  from  the  first  in  not  separating 
the  active  from  the  passive  righteousness  of  Christ ;  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction would  have  been  inconristent  with  Calvin's  notion,  that  jus- 
tification is  simply  the  remission  of  sins,  (Pp.  221-228.) 

This  view  is  adopted,  with  certain  modifications^  by  Arminians  and  Wesley. 
(Pp.  223,  224.) 

But  there  is  a  manifest  difference,  (pp.  225-28S,)  which  arises  from  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  imputatum  is  used :  the  Arminian 
employing  it  in  the  sense  of  accounting  to  the  believer  the  benefit 
of  Christ's  righteousness :  the  Calvinist,  in  the  sense  of  reckoning  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  ours.  A  slight  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  will  show  that  this  notion  has  no  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture : — Psalm  xxxiu  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  6;  Isa.  xlv,  24 ;  Rom.  iii,  21,  22 ; 
1  Cor.  i,  SO ;  2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  Rom.  v,  18, 19.  In  connexion  with  this 
last  text,  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  shown  that  as  Adam's  sin  is 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  Christ's  obedience  is  imputed  unto  those 
that  are  saved ;  but  (Goodwin  on  Justification)  1.)  The  Scripture  no- 
where affirms  either  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  those  that  believe.  2.)  To  impute 
sin,  in  Scripture  phrase,  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  sin  upon  a  man, 
with  a  purpose  to  punish  him  for  it  And  S.)  As  to  the  imputation 
of  AdcmCs  sin  to  his  posterity, — if  by  it  is  meant  simply  that  the  guOt 
of  Adam's  sin  Is  chained  upon  his  whole  posterity,  let  it  pass ;  but  if 
the  meaning  be  that  all  Adam's  posterity  are  made,  by  this  imputa- 
tion, yonnai/^  nnners,  then  the  Scriptures  do  not  justify  it 

(HL)  The  imputation  oi faith  for  righteousness.  (P.  284.) 
(a.)  Proo/'q/ this  doctrine. 

1.  It  is  expressly  taught  in  Scripture,  Romans  iv,  8-24,  etc ;  nor  is 

faith  used  in  these  passages  by  metonymy  for  the  object  of  faith, 
that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  church  to  this  doctrine  has  been  uniform 

from  the  earliest  ages — Tertullian,  Origen,  Justin  Martyr,  &c. 

—down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  (Pp.  2S6-2S9.) 
(b.)  Explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  that  ^  faith  is  imputea 
for  righteousness."  (Pp.  289-242.) 
(1.)  Righteousness,    To  be  accounted  righteous,  is,  in  the  style  of  the 

apostle  Paul,  to  be  Justified,  where  there  has  been  personal 

guilt. 
(«.)  F€tith     It  is  not  faith  generally  considered,  that  is  imputed  to 

us  for  righteousness,  but  faith  (trust)  in  an  atonement  offered  by 

another  in  oar  behalil 
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(S.)  Imputation,  Th»  noo-inipatalk>n  of  tin  to  a  sumer  is  ezproady 
catted.  **  the  impittatioii  of  rigfalaoaanen  withoat  iroi^;*  the  im« 
patation  of  righteooneM  is,  then,  the  non-pmiiihiiient  or  par- 
don of  sin ;  and  by  impating  fiuth  fbr  righteousness,  the  apostle 
means  precisely  the  same  thing* 
(€•)  The  objeetum»  to  die  doctrine  of  the  impntatiovof  fiudi  for  righ*e> 
onsness  admit  of  easy  answer. 

(1.)  The  Papists  err  in  teking  the  term  justification  to  signify  tliA 
making  men  morally  just 

(8.)  A  second  objection  is,  that  if  believing  is  impoted  fbr  righteous 
ness,  then  justification  is  by  woriu,  or  by  somewhat  in  our 
seUes.  In  this  objection,  the  term  works  is  used  in  an  equi* 
Tocal  sense. 

(3.)  A  third  objeclaon  is,  that  this  doctrine  gives  occasion  to  boasting. 
But  1.)  This  objection  lies  with  equal  strength  against  ihe  doc- 
trine of  imputed  righteousness.  2.)  The  faith  itself  is  the  gift 
of  Ood.  8.)  The  blessings  which  follow  fiuth  are  given  in 
respect  to  the  death  of  Christ  4.)  F^ul  says  that  boasdng  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  law  of  fiuth. 

QL  THa  nature  of  juttifyinff  faith;  and  its  connexion  widi  justification 
(Pp.  243~2d3.) 

1.  Faith  is,  I)  assent;  2)  confidence;  and  this  faith  is  the  condition  to 

which  the  promise  of  Grod  annexes  justification. 

2.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  cleariy  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.    Some 

suppose  this  doctrine  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  Calvinism ;  but  it  has 
been  nuuntained  by  various  Arminian  writers,  and  by  none  with 
more  earnestness  and  vigour  than  by  Mr.  Wesley.  (Pp.  246-248.) 

3.  The  general  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to 

morality.  The  proper  answer  to  this  old  objectaon  is,  that  although 
we  are  justified  by  faith  aloney  the  fsuth  by  which  we  are  justified  is 
not  alone  in  the  heart  which  exercises  it :  **  faith  is  so^,  yet  not  soft- 
iaria."  Some  colour  is  given  to  this  objection  by  the  C^alvinistic 
view  of  final  perseverance,  which  we  disavow. 

4.  Various  errors  have  arisen  from  unnecessary  attempts  to  guard  this 

doctrine.  (P.  250.) 
(1.)  The  Romish  Church  confounds  justification  and  sanctification. 
(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  justifying  faith  iuoludes  works  of  evan 
gelical  obedience, 
(a.)  The  Scriptures  put  a  plain  distinction  between  faith  and  woriu 
(b.)  It  is  not  probable  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  meant  more  by 
this  word  than  its  fixed  and  usual  import 
(3.)  A  third  notion, — ^that  faith  apprehends  the  merits  of  Christ,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our  imperfbct  obedience,— -is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  fiict,  that  no  intimalaon  of  it  is  given  is 
Scripture. 
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\A.)  The  last  error  referred  to  is  that  which  represents  faith  as,  per  »e, 
the  necessary  root  of  obedienee.  Perhaps  those  who  use  thiA  lan- 
guage do  not  genersily  intend  to  saj  all  that  it  conveys. 

IV.  A  few  theories  on  the  subject  of  justification  remain  to  be  stated  and 
ezanuned.    (Pp.  253-266.) 

(1.)  Ilfte  doctrine  hdd  by  Bishop  Taylor,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and 
others,  that  **  regeneration  is  necessary  to  justification,"  is  an  error 
whose  source  appears  to  be  two-fold :  (a)  from  a  loose  notion  of  the 
Ser^tnvai  dootnne  of  regeneration ;  and  (b)  from  confounding  the 
ehange  which  repentance  implies,  with  r^generstion  itself. 
t  S.)  Another  theory  is  that  propoonded  by  Bishc^  Bull,  in  his  Hamumia 
ApoMokca^  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  English  Church :  the 
doctrine  being,  that  justifioation  is  by  M)ork$ ; — those  works  being 
inch  as  proceed  fi^om  &ith,  are  done  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit, 
and  are  not  meritorious.  Instead  of  reconciling  St  James  to  St 
Paul,  Bishop  Bull  takes  the  unusual  course  of  reconciling  St  Paul 
to  St  Jamea :  but 
(a.)  St  Paul  treats  the  doctrine  of  justification  profejuedly  ;  St  James 

tneidenlaUp. 
(b.)  The  two  apostles  are  not  addressing  thtmseWes  to  persons  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  hence  do  not  engage  in  the  same  argu- 
ment 
(c.)  St  Paul  and  St  James  do  not  use  the  term  justification  in  the 
same  sense.    Lastly,  the  two  apostles  agree  widi  each  other  upon 
the  subject  of  faith  and  works. 
i  3.)  A  third  theory  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  leading  divines  of  the 
English  Church :  which  is,  that  men  are  justified  by  faith  only,  but 
that  faith  is  mere  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.    The  error  of  this 
scheme  consists  in  the  partial  riew  which  is  taken  of  the  nature  of 
justifying  faith. 
(4.)  A  fourth  theory  defers  justification  to  the  last  day.    In  answer  to 
this,  we  say, 
a.)  It  is  not  essential  to  pardon,  that  all  its  consequences  should  be  tnt- 

mediately  removed, 
b.)  Acts  of  private  and  personal  judgment  are  in  no  sense  contrary  tea 

general  judgment 
c)  Justification  noto,  and  at  the  last  day,  are  not  the  same : — a.)  They 
are  not  the  same  act    b.)  They  do  not  proceed  upon  the  same 
principle. 
sj^)  Hie  last  theory  is  that  of  collective  justification,  proposed  by  .  V. 
Taylor,  of  Norwich :  which  only  needs  to  be  stated,  not  refuted. 

B.  COXOOMITAHTS  OF  JUSTnriCATIOK.  (Ch.  ZZIV.) 

L  Regeneration  is  a  change  wrought  in  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whidb 
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the  dominion  of  sin  over  him  Is  broken,  sa  that  with  free  choice  of  wiQ 

he  serves  God. 
1.  Repentance  is  not  regeneration,  but  precedes  it 
S   Regeneration  is  not  justification,  but  always  accompanies  it.    Which 
may  be  proved 

(1.)  From  the  nature  of  justification  itself. 

(8.)  From  Scripture  :  **  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.* 

IL  Adaption  is  that  act  by  which  we  who  were  enemies  are  made  the  sons 
of  God  and  heirs  (^  his  eternal  ^ory ;  and  is  that  state  to  which 
belongs  freedom  from  a  servile  spirit,  &c.  •  .  •  with  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  means  only  we  can 
know  that  the  privileges  of  adoption  are  ours.  The  doctrine  of  the 
toitness  of  the  Spirit  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Epistles :  it  is  sometimes 
called  assurattce^  but  as  this  phrase  has  been  abused,  it  should  perhape 
be  cautiously  employed. 

(1.)  There  are  four  opinions  on  the  subject  of  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit 

1.  That  it  is  twofold : — 1.)  A  direct  testimony  of  the  Spirit     2.)  An  in 

direct  testimony,  arising  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart 

2.  That  it  is  twofold,  also :— 1.)  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the 

believer.    2.)  The  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  of  poe- 

sessing  fsuith. 
8.  That  there  is  but  one  witness,  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting  concurrently 

with  our  own  spirits. 
4.  That  there  is  a  direct  witness,  which  is  the  special  privilege  of  a  few 

favoured  persons. 
(2.)  Observations  on  these  four  opinions.  (Pp.  278-280.) 

1.  All  sober  divines  allow  that  Christians  may  attain  comfortable  per 

suasions  of  the  divine  favour. 

2.  By  those  who  admit  justification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  either  this 

act  of  mercy  must  be  kept  secret  from  man,  or  there  must  be  some 
means  of  his  knowing  it :  and  if  the  former,  there  can  be  no  comfort- 
able persuasion,  &c.;  but,  on  the  contrary.  Scripture  declares  that 
the  justified  **  rejoice." 
8.  If  the  Christian,  then,  may  know  that  he  is  forgiven,  how  is  this  know- 
ledge to  be  attained  ?  The  twofold  testimony  of  the  Spirit  and  heart 
declares  it  Romans  viii,  16. 

4.  But  does  the  Holy  Spirit  give  his  testimony  directly  to  the  mind,  or 

mediately  by  our  own  spirits,  as  Bishop  Bull  and  Mr.  Scott  affirm  ? 
To  the  latter  doctrine  we  object, — that  the  witness  is  still  that  of  our 
own  spirit;  and  that  but  one  witness  is  allowed,  while  St  Paul  speaka 
of  <«»>. 

5.  Neither  the  oonsciousness  of  genuine  repentance^  nor  that  €l£  fakhj  is 

consciousness  of  adoption ;  and  if  nothing  more  be  afforded,  the  eoh 
dence  of  forgiveness  is  only  that  of  mere  inference. 
8.  ^  But  are  not  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  &c^  suffideiil 
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pnoi  of  our  adoption,  witbout  a  more  direct  testiDionj  V  Nay ; 
these  very  fruits  (at  least  love,  joy,  and  peace,  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  others)  presuppose  not  only  a  pardon,  but  a 
dear  perswutian  Of  that  pardon. 

The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  direct,  then,  and  not  mediate;  nor  is  this  a  new 
Aoctrine,  as  may  be  easily  shown  by  quotations  from  Luther^  Hooper^  Andrew^ 
Usher^  .looker,  &c.  The  second  testimony  is  that  of  our  own  spirits,  not  to 
Hie  fact  of  our  adoption  directly,  but  to  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  truth,  re  • 
leived  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  that  we  are  under  no  delusive  imprestioiif 
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(Ch.  xxv-xxviii.) 

The  CaMnistic  controversy  forms  a  clear  case  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptorea, 
by  whose  light  we  propose  to  examine  it  In  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  atonement, 

f.  Our  proposition  is,  tJiat  Jesus  Christ  did  so  die  for  all  men,  as  to  make  sal' 
vaHon  attainable  by  al  tnefi,  (pp.  285-288,)  and  we  prove  it  by 
1.  Passages  which  expressly  declare  the  doctrine, 
(a.)  Those  which  say  that  Christ  died  "/or  all  men,"  and  speak  of  his 

death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
(b.)  Those  which  attribute  an  equal  extent  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  fall. 
8.  Passages  which  necessarily  imply  the  doctrine,  viz. : — 
(a.)  lliose  which  declare  that  Christ  died,  not  only  for  those  that  are 

saved,  but  for  those  who  do  or  may  perish. 
(b.)  Those  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the  gospel ;  and 

place  them  under  guilt,  and  the  penalty  of  death,  for  rejecting  it 
(c)  Those  in  which  men's  failure  to  obtain  salvation  is  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  own  opposing  wills,  and  made  wholly  their  own  fault. 

tL  We  have  to  consider  what  our  opponents  have  to  urge  against  these  pUdn 
statements  of  Scripture,    In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  text  whatever 
to  adduce  which  declares  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  salvation  of 
all,  as  literally  as  those  which  declare  that  he  did  so  die.    They  merely 
attempt  to  explain  away  tiie  force  of  the  passages  we  have  adduced. 
Thus— 
I  •  To  our  first  class  of  texts  they  object  that  the  terms,  '*  all  men,"  and  **  thf 
wodd^  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a  limited  sense.    This  ma> 
be  granted ;  but  the  true  question  yet  remains,  whether  in  the  above* 
cited  passages  they  can  be  understood  except  in  the  largest  sense.   We 
deny  this, 
(1.)  Because  the  universal  sense  of  the  terms  used  is  confirmed  either 
by  the  context  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur,  or  by  other 
Scriptures. 
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(8.)  Nor  can  the  phrases  **  the  worid^  &c^  be  paraphrased  as  **  the  woM 
of  the  elect;"  for 
a  )  Tlie  elect  are  in  Scripture  distinguvthed  from  the  warUL 
b.)  The  common  division  of  mankind  in  the  New  Testament,  is  into 

only  two  parts,  viz.,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  **  the  world." 
e.)  When  tiie  redemption  is  spoken  of,  it  often  inchides  both  those 

who  had  been  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and  those  who  remained 

still  of  the  world. 
d.)  In  the  general  commission,  *<  Go  ye  into  aU  the  world,**  the  eiqiree* 

sion  '*  into  "  has  its  fullest  latitude  of  meaning, 
e.)  This  restrictive  interpretation  gives  gross  absurdity  to  several  pas* 

sages  of  Scripture.    John  iii,  16-18.     (Pp.  291,  292.) 

t.  To  our  second  class  of  texts—those  which  imply  the  unrestricted  extent 

of  Christ's  death-— certain  qualifying  answers  are  given.    (Pp.  293- 

»06.)     Thus— 
(1.)  As  to  those  which  speak  of  Christ  having  died  far  them  thai  perish, 

a.)  '^  Destroy  not  him,**  &c.  Rom.  xiv,  15.  Poole's  paraphrase  on  this 
text, "  for  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  we  may  suppose 
Christ  died,"  c(Hnpletely  counteracts  the  ai^ument  of  the  apostle. 
Scott,  also,  by  explaining  this  as  a  "  caution  against  doing  anything 
which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy,"  takes  away,  completely,  the  mo- 
tive on  which  the  admonition  is  grounded. 

b.)  **  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  &c.  2  Peter  ii,  1.  The  in- 
terpretations of  Scott  and  Poole  are  evasions  of  the  force  of  the 
text,  which  is,  that  their  offence  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  of 
Christ  having  bought  them. 

A  ^  The  case  of  the  apostates,  Heb.  vi,  4-8,  and  x,  26-31.     Calvinists 
deny  that  the  apostates  referred  to  were  ever  true  b^evers,  or 
•     capable  of  becoming  such.    But, 

1.  Paul  did  not  hold  out  that  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  terror  which  he 

knew  to  be  impossible. 

2.  If  these  apostates  never  were  believers,  they  could  not  be  admo- 

nitory'examples. 
8.  To  represent  their  case  as  a  ''falling  away  " — if  it  had  never  been 
hopeful — was  an  absurdity  of  which  Paul  would  not  be  goSlty. 

4.  But  what  the  apostle  afErms  of  their  previous  state,  clearly  shows 

that  it  had  been  a  state  of  salvation. 

5.  The  Calvinistic  interpretations  are  below  the  force  of  the  terms 

employed ;  and  they  are  above  the  character  of  reprobates, 
(t.)  As  to  those  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the  gospeli 
and  threaten  them  with  punishment  for  not  believing,— tiie  Calvin- 
istic reply  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe  tfap  gospel 
whether  they  are  interested  in  the  death  of  Christ  or  not ;  and  that 
they  are  guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment  for  not  b^eving.  (P. 
301.)    But  if  Christ  died  not  for  all  such  persons,  we  think  it  plain 
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that  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  beMeve  the  gospel ;  and  to  settle  this 
point,  we  maat  detennine  what  is  meant  by  believing  the  gospel. 
The  &ith  which  the  gospel  requires  of  all,  is,  '*  trast  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:"  true  faith,  then,'  and  not' merely  assent,  is  implied  in 
believing  the  gospel.  But  of  those  for  whom  Christ  did  not  die,  such 
faith  cannot  be  required ;  for, 
'1.  It  is  imposrible. 

2.  God  could  not  command  what  he  never  intended. 
3   What  all  are  bound  to  believe  in,  is  true, 
(B.)  As  to  the  last  class  of  texts,  viz.,  those  which  impute  the  blame  and 
fault  of  their  non-salvation  to  men  themselves,  the  common  reply  ii| 
that  if  men  willed  to  come  to  Christ,  they  would  have  life;  (pw 
808;)  but, 
t.  Put  the  question  to  the  non-elect ;  and  either  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  come  to  Christ,  or  it  is  not :  if  the  former,  then  they  may  come 
to  Christ  withaut  receiving  salvation ;  if  the  latter,  then  the  bar  to 
their  salvation  is  not  in  themselves. 
1.  The  argument  from  this  class  of  texts  is  not  exhausted ;  fW*  they 
expressly  ex^ude  God  from  all  participation  in  the  destruction  of 
nnners.    ^  God  wiUeth  all  men  to  be  saved,**  &c.    Texts  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ancient  notion  of  a  secret  and  revealed  will  of 
God :  a  subterfuge  to  which  perhaps  few  Calvinists  in  the  present 
day  are  disposed  to  resort 
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As  the  Calvinists  have  no  direct  texts  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  they  re 
sort  mainly  to  implication  and  inference.     The  words  election^  callin^^ 
and  foreknoioledge^  are  much  relied  upon  in  their  arguments.    W« 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  them. 

L  Election.    Three  kinds  of  election  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

(L)  That  of  individuals  to  perform  some  special  service :  e.  g.,  Cyrus  waf 
elected  to  rebuild  the  temple ;  Paul,  to  be  the  aposUe  of  the  Gentiles. 

CO.)  CoOedive  election.  (Ji'p.  808-887.) 
(».)  Explanation  of  its  use  in  Scripture. 
1.  Of  the  Jews^  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  (P.  808.) 
2-  Of  the  calling  of  believers  in  all  nations  to  be  in  reality  what  the 
Jews  had  been  typically    (Pp.  308-810.) 
(Ik)  Inquiry  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  extent  of  the  atonement. 
1.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  election  of  the  Jewish  church. 
(1 )  Thai  election  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  every  Jew  in- 

diridually. 
(2.)  Sujficient  means  of  salvation  were  left  to  the  non-elect  Genti1e& 
(S.)  Nay,  tne  election  of  the  Jews  was  intended  for  the  benefit  ci 
the  Gentiles — ^to  restrain  idolatry  and  diffuse  spiritual  tratli. 
Vol.  L— K 
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t.  With  respect  to  the  election  of  the  Chriatian  Chnrch. 
n.)  That  election  does  not  in&Uibly  secure  the  salvston  of  ihn 

Christian. 
(S.)  It  concludes  nothing  against  the  salyability  of  those  who  are  not 

in  the  church. 
(8.)  Christians  are  Ihus  elected,  not  in  consequence  of,  or  in  order 

to,  the  exclusion  of  others ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  irell 

as  themselves. 
(e.)  Collective  election  is  frequently  confounded  with  personal  elec4ioO| 
by  Calvinistic  commentators,  especially  in  their  expositions  of 

Paul's  DiscoursIe.  Romans  ix-xi.  (Pp.  812-837.) 

1  Which  we  shall  examine,  7?rsf,  to  determine  whether  personal  or  eel* 
Uctwe  election  be  the  subject  of  it  (Pp.  312-825.) 
fl.)  The  exclusion  of  the  Jew  is  the  first  topic :  the  righteousness  of 
which  exclusion  Paul  vindicates  against  the  objections  raised  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jews. 
tu)  By  showing  that  God  had  limited  the  covenant  to  a  part  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham:  (1.)  In  the  case  of  the  descendants 
of  Jacob  himself.    (2.)  From  Jacob  he  ascends  to  Abraham, 
▼.  7.    (8.)  The  instance  of  Isaac's  children,  v.  10-18.    On  the 
passage,  "  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated,"  which 
has  often  been  perverted,  we  remark:  1.  The  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  "'  the  seed,"  intended  in  the  promise.    2.  This  is 
p'X)ved  by  Gen.  xxv,  28 :  "  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,**  etc 
8.  Instances  of  individual  reprobation  would  have  been  imperti- 
nent to  the  apostle's  purpose, 
t.)  By  asking  the  objecting  Jews  to  say  whether  in  these  instances 
there  was  a  failure  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  (p.  814,) 
he  expressly  denies  any  unrighteousness  in  them.    But  those 
who  would  interpret  these  passages  as  referring  to  personal  un- 
conditional election  and  reprobation,  are  bound  to  show  how 
they  could  be  righteous.  (P.  315.) 
c)  By  the  statement,  "  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,*  etc— 
containing  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Esan. 
r2.)  The  next  point  of  the  discourse  is,  to  show  that  God  exercises  the 
prerogative  of  making  some  notorious  sinners  the  special  objects  of 
his  displeasure,  (P.  316.)     Here  again  the  example  is  taken  fron 
the  Jewish  Scriptures;  but  observe,  t^  is  not  Ishmael  or  EsaUf 
but  Pharaoh,  a  Gentile,  who  was  a  most  appropriate  example  to 
illustrate  the  case  of  the  body  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  werey 
when  the  apostle  wrote,  under  the  sentence  of  a  temble  excision. 
(8 )  In  verse  nineteen  the  Jew  is  again  introduced  as  an  objector: 
"Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault?"  &c.  (P.  817.) 
(tL)  This  objection,  and  the  apostle's  reply,  are  usnally  interpreted 
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ftB  incxdcating  upon  nations  visited  with  penal  inflictions,  the 
impropriety  of  debating  the  case  with  Grod.    This  interpretation 
u  hardly  satisfactory ;  for, 
1.  What  end  ia  answered  by  teaching  a  hopeless  people  not  to  "  re- 
ply against  God  7" 
S.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  the  apostle's  allusion  to  the  parable  of 
the  prophet,  Jer^  chap,  xviii,  is  tnappropiiate;  as  that  parabla 
supposes  the  time  of  trial,  as  to  such  nations,  to  be  not  yel 
past 
8.  '*  Dishonour"  is  not  destruction ;  no  potter  makes  a  vessel  on 

purpose  to  destroy  it  (F.  818.) 
4.  This  interpretation  supposes  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
had  arrived  already  at  a  state  of  dereliction,  which  is  not 
the  case, 
(b.)  A  different  view  of  this  part  of  Paul's  discourse  is  prosented. 
(P.  819.)    The  objection  of  the  Jew  goes  upon  the  ground  of 
predestination,  which  is  refuted,  not  conceded,  by  the  apostle, 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  **  vessel "  was  not  made  **  unto  dishonour,"  until  the  clay 

had  been  "  marrod :"  i.  e.,  the  Jews  wero  not  dishonoured 
until  they  had  failed  to  conform  with  the  design  ot  God. 

2.  Jeremiah,  interpreting  the  parable,  represents   the  **  disho- 

noured" as  within   the   reach  of  the  divine  favour  upon 

repentance. 
8   What  follows  verse  twenty-two,  serves  still  further  to  silence 

the  objector.   The  temporal  punishment  of  the  Jews  in  Judea 
.  is  alluded  to  by  the  apostle,  as  a  proof  both  of  sovereignty 

and  justice ;  but  that  punishmentdoes  not  preclude  the  salva- 

bility  of  the  race.  (P.  821.) 
(c)  The  metaphor  of  **  vessels"  is  still  emp\pyed;  but  by  **  vessels 
of  dishonour,"  and  **  vessels  of  wrath,"  the  apostle  means  veasels 
in  different  conditions.  The  Jlrst,  being  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  signified  the  dishonoured  state  in  which  the  Jews,  for 
punvfhment  and  correction^  wero  placed  under  captivity  in 
Babylon :  the  second,  with  roferonce  to  the  prophecy  in  nine- 
teentii  Jeremiah,  had  rolation  to  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
temple,  city,  and  polity  of  the  Jews,  by  the  Bomans.  There 
could  be  no  complaint  of  injustice  or  unrighteousness,  in  regard 
to  this  destruction ;  for, 

1 .  It  was  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  sins.  (P.  824.^ 

2.  Moreover,  these  vessels  (adapted  to  destruction  by  their  own 

nns)  were  endured  with  much  long-sufiering. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  contun  nothing  but  what  refers  to  the 
eoUeciive  refection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  collective  dection  of  all  believ- 
ing Jews  and  GrentUes  into  the  virible  Churoh  of  Grod.  The  discourse,  thea 
eaa  only  be  interpreted  of  collective  election ;  and  we  now  proceed. 
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IL  To  oxamine  it  secondly^  with  reference  to  the  qaesdon  of  unconditumiA 
election,  that  b,  an  election  of  persons  to  eternal  life  without  respect 
to  their  faith  or  obedience.  (Pp.  326-837.)     Such  election  finds  no 
place  in  this  chapter,  though  there  are  several  instances  of  uncon- 
ditional election ;  but  we  deny  that  the  spiritual  blessings  of  piety 
spring  necessarily  from  it,  or  that  unbelief  and  ruin  follow  in  lik  * 
manner  non-election.    The  discourse  abundantly  refutes  such  opir.- 
ions.  (P.  327.) 
(1.)  The  descendants  of  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  were 
.  elected,  but  true  faith  and  salvation  did  not  follow  as  infallible 
consequents.    So  were  the  Gentiles  at  length  elected,  but  obedi- 
ence and  salvation  did  not  necessarily  follow. 
(2.)  The  cases  of  non-election  or  rejection  were  not  infallibly  followed 
by  unbelief,  disobedience,  and  punishment :  e.  g.,  the  Ishmaelites 
— the  Edomites — the  rejected  Jews  in   the  apostolic  age.  (Pp. 
828,  329.) 
(8.)  The  only  ailment  of  any  weight,  for  the  ground  that  individuals 
are  intended  in  this  discourse,  is,  that  as  none  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  true  church  but  true  believers,  therefore  individual 
election  to  eternal  life  must  necessarily  be  included  in  the  notion 
^  of  collective  election ;  and  that  true  believers  only,  under  both 

the  old  and  new  dispensations,  constituted  the  '•^election*' — ^the 
•'  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.**  (P.  880.)  In  this 
argument  there  is  much  error. 

1.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  spiritual  Israelites,  in  opposition 

to  Israelites  by  birth,  are  anywhere  called  the  "  election,"  or 
the  **  remnant,"  &c. 

2.  It  is  not  true,  that  under  the  old  dispensation  the  election  of  which 

the  apostle  speaks  was  confined  to  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abra- 
ham :  9.  g.,  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob  and  their  descendants. 

8.  This  notion  is  often  grounded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  verses  6-9 
in  this  chapter :  the  view,  namely,  that  in  this  passage  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  spiritual  Israelites  and  those  of  natural 
descent;  while  the  fact  is,  that  he  distinguishes  between  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  in  a  certain  line^  and  his  other  de- 
scendants. 

4.  Though  we  grant  that  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  church 
privileges  involves  the  election  of  individuals  into  the  true 
church, — still  this  last,  as  Scripture  plainly  testifies,  is  nyt  un- 
conditional, as  the  former  is,  but  depends  upon  their  rcpentanrt 
and  faith. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  apostle  treats  of  unconditional  eoUectict 
election,  but  not  of  unconditional  individual  election. 

(JIL)  The  third  kind  of  election  is  personal  election,  or  the  choice  of  indi 
▼iduals  to  be  the  heirs  of  eternal  life.  (V.  337.^ 
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%.")  It  is  not  denied  that  true  believera  ai%  styled  in  Scripture  the  "  elect 
of  God ;"  but  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  import  of  that  act  of 
grace  which  is  termed  **an  election?"  We  find  it  explained  in  two 
clear  passages  of  Scripture.  To  be  elected,  is  to  be  separated  from 
**  the  world,"  and  to  be  *'  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  blood 
of  Chnst;**  hence,  election  is  not  only  an  act  done  in  time,  but  sub- 
sequent to  the  administration  of  the  means  of  salvation. 

b.)  The  Calyinistic  doctrine,  that  God  hath  from  eternity  chosen  unto 
salvation  a  set  number  of  men  unto  fiuth  and  final  salvation,  pr^ 
sents  a  different  aspect,  and  requires  an  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God. 
It  has  two  parts :  1.  The  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  of  men  ^ 
and,  2.  That  this  election  is  unconditional,  (P.  338.) 

A.  As  to  the  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  of  men,  it  is  allowed 

by  Calvinists  that  they  have  no  express  Scriptural  evidence  for 

this  tenet  And 
(1.)  As  to  Grod's  eternal  purpose  to  elect,  we  know  nothing  except 
from  revelation ;  and  that  declares,  (a)  that  he  willeth  all  men 
to  be  saved:  (b)  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  in  order  to 
the  salvation  of  all:  and  (c)  the  decree  of  God  is,  *'He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned ;"  and  if  God  be  unchangeable,  this  must  have  been  his 
decree  from  all  eternity :  (d)  if  the  fault  of  mcn*s  destruction 
lies  in  themselves — ^as  we  have  proved — then  the  number  of  the 
elect  is  capable  of  increase  and  diminution, 

Vj  This  doctrine  necessaiily  carries  with  it  that  of  the  unconditional 
reprobation  of  all  mankind  except  the  elect,  which  cannot  be 
reconciled,  (a)  with  the  love  of  God ;  (b)  with  the  toisdom  of 
God ;  (c)  with  the  grace  of  God ;  (d)  with  the  compassion  of 
God  ;  (e)  with  iAi%  justice  of  Gk)d ;  (f)  with  the  sincerity  of  God ; 
(g)  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  (h)  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  oithe  eternal  salvation 
of  infants;  (i)  and,  finally,  with  the  proper  end  of  punitive 
justice, 

B.  We  consider  now  the  second  branch  of  this  doctrine,  viz.,  that  per- 

sonal election  is  unconditional.  (P.  345.) 
(1.)  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Church  of  God  is  constituted  on 

the  sole  principle  of  the  divine  purpose,  not  upon  the  basis 

of  faith  and  obedience,  which  manifestly  contradicts  the  Word 

of  God. 
(2.)  This  doctrine  of  election  without  respect  to  faith  contradicts  the 

history  of  the  conmiencement  and  first  constitution  of  the  Church 

of  Christ. 
(8.)  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Scripture  as  the  election  of  indi* 

viduals  wUo  faith ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  several  passages 

which  speak  expressly  of  personal  election  :  e.  g.,  John  xv,  19 ; 

1  P^ter  i,  2;  2  Thess.  ii,  13,  14.  (Pp.  347,  848.) 
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(4.)  There  is  another  class  of  texts,- referring  to  believera,  not  inii^ 
vidually,  but  as  a  body  fomung  the  Church  of  Christ,  which 
texts,  containing  the  word  election,  are  ingeniously  or  perversely 
applied  by  Calvinists  to  the  support  of  their  doctrine,  when  in 
fact  they  do  not  contain  it  Such  is  £ph.  i,  4-6.  Now  in  le- 
gard  to  this  text,  it  might  be  shown,  (a)  that  if  personal  elecdon 
were  contained  in  it,  the  choice  spoken  of  is  not  of  men  merely, 
but  of  believing  men ;  but  (b)  it  does  not  contain  the  doctrine 
of  personal  election,  but  that  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  to 
constitute  liis  visible  church  no  longer  upon  the  ground  ^f  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  but  on  that  of  faiih  m  ChrisL 

(5.)  Finally,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  has  no  stronger  passage  to  lean 
upon.  (P.  351.)  We  conclude  by  asking,  if  this  doctrine  be 
true,  (a.)  Why  are  we  commanded  **  to  make  our  election  sure  ?" 
(b.)  Where  does  Scripture  tell  us  of  elect  unbelievers  f  (c.) 
And  how  can  the  Spirit  of  truth  convince  such  of  sin  and  danger 
when  they  are,  in  fact,  in  no  danger  ? 


n.  Having  thus  considered  election,  we  come  now  to  examine  those  text4 
which  speak  of  the  caUitig  and  predestination  of  believers. 

(I.)  The  words  **  caU  "  and  "  calling  "  occur  frequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment   The  parable  in  Matthew  xxii,  1-14,  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  many  of  these ;  and  a  clear  interpretation  of  it  will  explain  the  use 
of  the  phrase  in  most  other  passages, 
a.)  Three  clashes  of  persons  are  colled  in  the  parable.     (1.)  Tl)e  disobe- 
dient persons  who  made  light  of  the  call.     (2.)  Those  embraced  in 
the  class  of  ^*  destitute  of  the  wedding  garment"    (S.)  The  approved 
guests, 
b.)  As  to  the  call  itself.    (1.)  The  three  classes  are  on  an  equality,     (i.) 
No  irresistible  influence  is  employed.     (8.)  They  are  called  into  a 
company,  or  society,  before  which  the  banquet  is  spread. 
These  views  explain  the  passages  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  f  pis- 
ties:  in  none  of  them  is  the  exclusive  calling  of  any  set  number  of 
men  contained. 

(n.)  Hie  Synod  of  Dort  attempt  (p.  855)  to  reason  the  doctrine  from  Ro- 
mans viii,  80.    But  this  passage  says  nothing  of  a  "  set  and  determinate 
nwnber  of  men."    It  treats  indeed  of  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  be- 
lievers, but  not  as  secured  to  them  by  any  such  decree  as  the  Synod 
of  Dort  advocates ;  for, 
(1.)  The  matter  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  St  Paul's  lofty  con- 
clusion of  his  high  argument  on  justification  by  faith. 
(2.)  Hie  context  relieves  the  text  of  the  appearance  of  favounng  th« 

doctrine. 
(8.)  The  apo9tle  does  indeed  speak  of  tlie  foreknowledge  of  believeiii 
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taken  distribadvely  and  personally,  to  church  privileges ;  bat  this 
strengthens  oar  argument  against  the  use  of  the  passage  made  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort;  for  1.  Foreknowledge  may  be  simple  approval, 
as  in  Romans  xi,  2 ;  and  2.  If  it  be  taken  in  this  passage  in  the  sense 
ef  simple  prescience,  it  will  come  to  the  same  issue ;  for  believers,  if 
foreknown  at  all,  in  any  other  sense  than  all  men  are  foreknown, 
must  have  been  foreknown  as  heUevers. 
(4.)  As  to  the  predestination  spoken  of  in  the  text,  the  way  is  now  clear : 
the  foreknown  heUevers  were  predestinated,  called,  justified,  and 
glorified. 

Examination  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  supposed  to 

LIMIT  THE  EXTENT  OF   ChRIST'S   REDEMPTION.   (Ch.  XXvil.) 

.  John  vi,  87 :  *'  All  that  the  Father  giveth  to  me  shall  come  to  me ;  and 
him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  The  Calvinistic  view 
of  this  text  is,  that  a  certain  number  were  ^^gioen**  to  Christ;  and  as 
none  others  can  come  to  him,  the  doctrine  of  distinguishing  grace  is  es- 
tablished. 
(1.)  Our  first  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  Christ  placed  the  reason  of  the 

Jews'  not  coming,  in  themselves.  John  v,  S8,  40,  44,  46. 
(2.)  The  phrase,  ^  to  be  given  **  by  the  Father  to  Christ,  is  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  the  context. 

2.  Matthew  xx,  15,  16.  The  Calvinistic  view  here  is,  that  God  has  a  right, 
on  the  principle  of  pure  sovereignty,  to  afford  grace  to  some,  and  to 
leave  others  to  perish  in  their  sins.  The  fact  that  this  passage  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  is  sufficient  refutation  of  the  in- 
terpretation. 

&.  2  Timothy  ii,  19.    This  text  bears  no  friendly  aspect  toward  Calvinism. 

4.  John  X,  26 :  **  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I 
sud  unto  you."  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  Calvinistio  view  of  this 
text,  .to  state  that  men  are  called  **  the  sheep  of  Christ  **  in  regard  to  their 
qualities  and  acts,  and  not  with  reference  to  any  supposed  transaction 
between  the  Father  and  Christ. 


I  John  xiii,  18.    The  term  **  know  "  in  this  text  is  evidently  used  in  the 
of  discriminating  character. 

S.  John  XT,  16.  The  word  "^  chosen  "  in  this  text  is  gratuitously  interpreted 
(by  Calvinists)  as  relating  to  an  eternal  election ;  but  Christ  had  ^  chosen 
them  out  o/the  worlds"  which  must  have  been  done  in  time, 

f .  9  l^mothy  i,  9 :  '*  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  caUing," 
&e.  No  personal  election  spoken  of  here.  The  parallel  passage,  Eph. 
ill,  4-6,  shows  that  the  apostle  was  speaking  of  the  divine  purpose  to  fima 
the  church  out  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
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S.  Acts  xiii,  48 :  **  And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  beUived." 
CI .)  If  the  Gentiles,  who  believed,  only  did  so  because  they  were  **  ordained  * 

80  to  do,  then  the  Jews,  who  believed  not,  were  not  guilty,  as  it  is  a£^ 

finned,  of  putting  the  word  away  from  them. 
(2.)  The  Calvinistic  view  carries  with  it  the  notion  that  all  the  elect  Gen 

tiles  at  Antioch  believed  at  once^  and  that  no  more  remained  to  be  sco^ 

verted. 
(S.)  Some  Calvinists  render  the   words  ^  determined^  or  '^erdered,"  fin 

eternal  life. 
(4.)  In  no  pbice  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  same  word  occurs,  is  it 

ever  employed  to  convey  the  meaning  of  destiny,  or  predestination. 

9.  Lake  x,  20.     Our  Calvinistic  friends  forget,  in  interpreting  thb  text,  that 

names  may  be  '*  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life." 

10.  ProT.  xvi,  4.  The  true  meaning  is,  that  God  renders  even  those  who 
have  made  themselves  wicked,  the  means  of  glorifying  his  justice  in 
their  punishment 

11.  John  xii,  87-40.    Quotation  from  Isaiah.    In  examining  this  passage,  we 

find, 

(1.)  That  it  does  not  afiirm  that  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  should  be  blinded  by 
a  divine  agency,  as  Mr.  Scott  and  the  Calvinists  assume.  In  every 
view  of  the  passage,  the  responsible  agent  is  "this  people** — ^the 
perverse  and  obstinate  Jews  themselves. 

(2.)  A  simple  prophecy  is  not  a  declaration  of  purpose  at  all ;  but  the  de- 
claration of  a  future  event. 

(8.)  Even  admitting  the  Calvinistic  view  of  this  passage,  it  would  afford  no 
proof  of  general  election  and  reprobation,  since  it  has  application  to 
the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jews  only. 

12.  Jude  4.    These  certain  men  had  heen  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  or  theii 

punishment  predicted.    There  is  nothing  here  of  eternal  purpose. 

18.  1  Cor.  iv,  7 :  ^  For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  r*    A  fa- 
vourite argument  with  Calvinists  is  founded  on  this  text ;  and  a  dilemma 
raised  on  the  supposition  of  gospel  offers  being  made  to  two  men,  why 
one  accepts  and  the  other  rejects?    They  answer  that  election  alone 
iolvei  the  question.    But, 
(1  "^  Put  the  question  as  to  one  man,  at  two  different  periods ; — and  elec- 
tion will  not  solve  this  difficulty :  of  course,  then,  it  will  not  solve  the 
other. 
(2.)  The  question  of  the  apostle  has  reference  to  gifts  and  endowmenti^  not 

to  a  uifference  in  religious  state. 
8.)  Following  out  their  view,  the  doctrine  would  follow,  that  sufficiencj 
of  grace  is  denied   to  the  wicked, — which  would  remove  all  theu 
responsibility. 
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14.  Acts  xTiti,  9, 10 :  *^  .  .  .  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  This 
may  mean,  either  that  there  were  many  devout  people  in  the  city,  or 
that  there  would  be  many  subsequently  converted  there. 


Trbo&ibs  which  limit  the  exteut  of  the  dsatb  of  Chbist 

(Gh.  xzviii.) 

We  shall  notice  in  this  chapter  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  etc. 

I   As  stated  by  Ccdvin  himself^  and  by  Calvinistic  theologians  and  ckurchm* 
(Pp.  881-410.) 

(L)  Calvin. 

1.  Statement  of  his  opinions,  from  the  ^  Institutes."  (Pp.  881, 882.) 
M   His  answers  to  objections  shown  to  be  weak  and  futile,  (pp.  3S8, 
884,)  e.  g., 
a.)  The  objection  that  the  system  is  unjust :  which  he  answers  by  as 
serting  that  it  is  the  will  of  Grod :  thus  making  four  evasions — 1, 
2,  8,  4. 
b.)  The  objection  that  if  corruption  is  the  cause  of  man's  destruction, 
the  corruption  itself  was  an  effect  of  the  divine  decree :  which  he 
answers  by  referrihg  again  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  (P.  884.) 
8.  His  attempts  to  reconcile  hiM  doctrine  with  man's  demerit^  and  to  relieve 
it  of  the  charge  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  shown  to  be  feeble 
and  contradictory.  (Pp.  385-887.) 

4.  His  system  not  reducable  to  sublapsarianisn^.  (P.  888.) 

5.  His  tenets  shown  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  first  agea. 

(P.  889.) 

6.  Their  history  from  the  time  of  Augustine  to  Calvin.  (P.  890.) 

(EL)  Calvinistic  theologians  and  churches, 

1.  Three  leading  theories  prevalent  among  the  reformed  churches  prior 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort 
a.)  Supralapsarian.    (1.)  Decree :  to  save  certain  men  by  grace,  and 
%    to  condemn  others  by  justice.    (2.)  Means :  creation  of  Adam, 
and  ordination  of  sin.    (3.)    Operation :  irresistible  grace,  pro- 
ducing faith  and  final  salvation.    (4.)  Result :  that  reprobates  have 
no  grace,  and  no  capacity  of  believing  and  of  being  saved.  (Pp 
891,  892.) 

b.)  Also  supralapsarian,  but  differing  somewhat  from  (a.),  viz.,  that  it 
does  not  lay  down  thetiroation  or  the  fall  as  a  mediate  cause,  fore- 
ordained of  God  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  reprobation ; 
but  yet  Arminius  shows  that,  according  to  this  view,  the  fall  is  a 
necessary  means  for  its  exercise,  and  thus  God  is  made  the  author 
of  sin.  (Pp.  892,  398.) 

e.)  SMapsarian,  In  which  man,  as  the  objer  of  predestination,  if 
oonsidered  as  fiJien. 
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(1.)  Statement  of  the  doctrine.  Its  bans  is,  that  the  whole  hiunan 
race  are  liable  to  eternal  death  in  oonaequeuce  of  Adam's  trans* 
gression. 

(S.)  Refutation.  **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  but  **  sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law." 

1.  If  the  race  be  contemplated  as  contained  uminaUy  in  Adam, 

then  the  whole  race  would  have  perished  in  Adam,  vithoac 
the  vouchsafement  of  mercy  to  any. 

2.  If  contemplated  as  to  have  not  only  a  potential  but  a  real  oiisi* 

ence,  then  the  doctrine  is,  that  every  man  of  the  race  is  ab- 
solutely liable  to  eternal  death  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  which 
he  was  not  a  consenting  party. 
S.  If  the  foreknowledge  of  ictual  transgrestton  be  contemplated 
by  the  decree,  then  die  actual  sins  of  men  are  either  evitable 
or  necessary :  if  the  former,  then  reprobates  may  be  saved ; 
if  the  latter,  none  are  responsible. 
4.  It  is  alleged  that  Paul  represents  all  men  under  condemnation 
to  eternal  death  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the 
first  Adam  ;  but,  (p.  397,) 
a.)  In  the  gospel  ^*  this  b  the  condemnation,  that  men  lovedarit- 
ness  rather  than  light**    Hence  the  previous  state  of  con- 
demnation was  not  unalterable, 
b.)  In  Scripture,  final  condemnation  is  always  placed  upon  the 

ground  of  actual  sin. 
c.)  The  true  sense  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  v,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire  argument     He  is 
not  representing,  as  Calvinists  have  it,  the  condition  in 
which  the  human  race  usoxdd  have  been  if  Christ  had  not 
interposed,  but  its  actual  condition,  both  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  man  and  the  intervention  of  Christ  (Pp.  398- 
400.) 
%  Decisions  of  the  Synod  ofDort:  from  Scotfs  translation  of  the  *' Judg- 
ment of  the  Synod,**  &c.,  read  in  the  great  church  at  Dort,  in  1619. 
By  extracts  from  Acts  i,  1,  4-6,  10,  and  15,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Heylin 
gave  a  true  summary  of  the  eighteen  articles  on  predestination,  in 
Uie  following  words: — '^That  God,  by  an  absolute  decree,  hath 
elected  to  salvation  a  very  small  number  of  men,  without  any  regard 
to  their  faith  and  obedience  whatsoever ;  and  excluded  from  saving 
grace  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  appointed  them  by  the  same  de- 
cree to  eternal  damnation,  without  any  regard  to  their  infideli^  and 
impenitency."  (Pp.  401-407.) 
8.  The  Church  of  Scotland  expresses  its  doctrine  on  these  topics  In  the 
answers  to  the  12th  and  13th  questions  of  its  large  catechism;  in 
which  there  appears  a  strict  conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 
4.  I%e  Church  of  the  Vaudois,  in  Piedmont,  by  the  Confession  of  A.  D 
1130a  establish  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of  the 
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whcAe  world ;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  pastors  were  introduced 

fit>in  Geneva,  and  the  Confession  of  1655  embraces  the  doctrine  and 

almost  the  very  Vrords  ol  Calvin  on  this  point 
ff.  The  French  Churches,  in  their  Confession  of  i558,  declare  Calvinistio 

sentiments,  but  the  expressions  are  guarded  and  careful. 
^.  The  Westminster  Confession  gives  the  sentiments  of  the  English  Preo- 

bjterian  Churches,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    In  chapter  iii« 

the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  advanced  in  conformity  with  tfas 

most  unmitigated  parts  of  Calvin's  Institutes. 

II  Am  held  in  certain  modifications  of  the  Calvinixtic  scheme.  (Pp.  410-432.) 

(L)  Baxterianism :  advanced  by  Richard  Baxter,  in  his  treatise  of  Universal 
Redemption,  and  in  his  Methodus  Theoloffias;  but  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Camero,  and  defended  by  Amyraut  and  others. 
•  I.  It  differs  from  High  Calvinism,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction :  as 
the  system  explicitly  asserts  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  by  his  death 
equally  for  the  ans  of  every  man.    Baxter  draws  many  ^  absurd  con- 
sequents from  the  doctrine  which  denieth  universal  satis&ction.*' 
(I^.  418-416.) 
S.  But  from  an  examination  of  his  entire  scheme,  it  amounts  only  to  this, 
— that  although  a  conditional  satisfaction  has  been  purchased  by 
Christ  for  all  men,  yet  Christ  has  not  purchased  for  all  men  the 
power  of  performing  the  required  condition  of  salvation.    Baxter 
gives  to  the  elect  irresistible  eiTectual  grace ;  but  to  others  sufficient 
grace,  which  is  called  by  himself,  aptly  enough, "  sufficient  ineffectual 
gnce"    He  admits  that  all  men  may  have  grace  to  bring  them 
nearer  Christ;  but  coming  nearer  to  Christ,  and  nearer  to  saving 
fiuth,  are  with  him  quite  distinct     His  concern  seems  to  be,  to  show, 
not  how  the  non-elect  might  be  saved,  but  how  they  might  with  some 
plausibility  be  damned.    Quotations  from  CurcellcBus,  Dr.  Womack, 
and  Maclune,  are  in  point  (Pp.  417-421.) 

(XL)  Dr.  WHliaTns's  scheme  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  theory  of  supr»- 
lapsarian  reprobation.  In  all  other  mitigated  schemes,  the  '*  sufficiency 
of  grace  "is  understood  in  Baxter's  sense.  The  labour  of  all  these 
theories  is  to  find  out  some  pretext  for  punishing  those  that  perish, 
independent  of  the  Scriptural  reason,  the  rejection  of  a  mercy  f^ 
forsJL 


QL  Am  to  their  origin.  They  seem  to  have  arisen,  not  from  a  careful  exami- 
natioD  of  Scripture,  but  from  metaphysical  subtleties,  for  by  these  they 
haye  at  all  times  been  chiefly  supported. 

(L)  Eternal  decrees. 
1.  This  term  is  nowhere  employed  in  Scripture :  its  mgnification,  (if  it  \m 
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used  at  ail,)  must  be  controlled  hy  Scripture.  The  decrees  of  God 
can  only  Scripturally  signify  tie  determination  of  his  wiA  in  his 
government  of  the  world  he  has  made. 
I  These  decrees  are,  in  Scripture,  referred  to  two  classes :  (1)  a  deter* 
minatiou  to  do  certain  things;  and  (2)  a  determination  to  permit 
certam  things  to  be  done  by  free  and  accountable  creatures.  This 
last  does  not  involve  the  consequence  of  making  God  the  author  of 
an. 

1.  That  many  of  the  divine  decrees  are  conditional  we  have  the  testimony  of 

Scripture,  which  abounds  with  examples  of  decrees  to  which  conli- 
tions  are  annexed.  We  have  also  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Eli, 
of  the  revocation  of  the  divine  decrees. .  (Pp.  425-428.) 

(11.)  The  prescience  of  God. 
^  The  Calvinistic  popular  argument  is,  that  as  the  final  condition  of 
every  man  is  foreseen,  it  must  be  certain,  and  therefore  inevitable 
and  necessary.  The  answer  is,  that  certainty  and  necessity  are  two 
perfectly  distinct  predicaments, — as  certainty  exists  in  the  mind  fore- 
seeing, but  necessity  qualifies  the  action  foreseen. 

2.  The  scholastic  argument 

(a.)  The  schoolmen  distinguish  between  (1.)  Scientia  indefinilay  the 
knowledge  of  possible  things,  and  (2.)  Scientia  visionis,  the  know- 
ledge which  God  has  of  all  real  existences;  to  which  the  anti- 
predestinarians  added  (3.)  Scientia  media,  to  express  Grod's  know- 
ledge of  the  actions  of  free  agents,  and  the  divine  acts  consequent 
upon  them, 
(b.)  Absdute  predestination  is  identified  with  scientia  visionis  by  the 
Calvinists:  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  HtlVs  Lectures.  (P.  481.) 
The  sophistry  of  Dr.  Hill's  statement  lies  in  this,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  divine  will  to  produce  the  universe  is  made  to  include 
a  determination  **  to  produce  the  whole  series  of  beings  and 
events  that  were  then  future :"  while  among  the  "  beings"  to  be 
produced  were  some  endowed  with  free  will.    If  this  be  denied, 
then  man  is  not  accountable  for  his  personal  offences :  if  al- 
lowed, then  his  (say)  sinful  acts  cannot  have  been  determined 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  divine  will,  as  the  production  of  the 
universe  and  the  beings  which  composed  it. 

{JK)  The  human  win,  (P.  485.) 
1.  Calvinists  find  it  necessary  to  the  consistency  of  their  theory  that'  the 
politions,  as  well  as  the  acts,  of  man  should  be  placed  in  bondage ; 
and  their  doctrine  fairly  stated  is,  that  the  will  is  determined  to  one 
class  of  objects,  no  other  being  possible.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  is, 
ihat,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  man — who  without  that  grace  would  be 
morally  incapable  of  choosing  anything  but  evil — is  endowed  witb 
the  power  of  choosing  good.  (P.  486.) 
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9.  More  moderate  Calvinists  contend  that  transgresson  are  responsible 
for  their  evil  acts,  because  they  are  done  willingly,  although  theiir 
will  could  not  but  choose  them.  We  reply,  that  this  is  only  the  case 
where  the  time  of  trial  is  past,  as  in  devils  and  apostat-es ;  and  then 
only  bex^ause  these  are  personally  guilty  of  having  vitiated  their  own 
wills :  but  the  case  is  different  as  to  probationers ;  for, 
(l.)  It  is  decided  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  men  who  perish  might 

have  "  chosen  life."  (P.  438.) 
(2.)  The  natural  reason  of  mankind  is  in  direct  exposition  to  the  doc- 
trine. (P.  439.) 
S.  The  metaphysical  doctrine  is,  that  the  will  is  swayed  by  motives  which 
arise  from  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  man ;  but,  (p.  439,) 
(1.)  This  still  leaves  us  in  the  difficulty,  that  men  are  bound  by  a 

chain  of  events  established  by  an  almighty  power. 
(2.)  The  doctrine  is  contradicted  by  the  language  of  men  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages. 
(3.)  We  deny  the  necessary  connexion  between  motive  and  volition. 
That  the  mind  acts  generally  under  the  influence  of  motives  may 
be  granted,  but  that  it  is  operated  upon  by  them  necessarily,  is 
contradicted, 
(a.)  By  the  fact  of  our  often  acting  under  the  loeakest  reason,  which 

is  the  character  of  all  sins  against  judgment ;  and, 
(b.)  By  the  fact  that  we   have  power  to  displace  one  motive  by 
another,  and  to  control  those  circumstances  from  which  motives 
flow. 

(TV.)  The  divine  sovereignty.  (P.  422.) 

The  Calvinisdc  doctrine  is,  that  Grod  does  what  he  wills,  only  because  he 
wills  it  But  it  can  be  shown  from  Scripture,  that  the  acts  of  the 
divine  will  are'  under  the  direction  of  the  divine  wisdom^  goodness^ 
and  justice. 

(V.)  The  case  of  heoAen  nations  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  Calvinists  as 
presenting  equal  difficulties  to  those  urged  against  election  and  repro- 
bation.   But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  unless  it  be  granted    that 
heathen,  as  such,  are  excluded  from  heaven.  (P.  444.) 
J .  Heathen  are  bad  enough,  but  the  question  is  not  what  they  are,  but 
what  they  might  be :  they  are  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation , 
and 
2.  8t  Paul  affirms  that  the  divine  law  has  not  perished  from  among  them, 
but  that  if  they  live  up  to  the  light  which  they  possess  they  may  be 
Baved. 

fVI.)  IrretistOde  grace.  We  admit  that  man,  in  his  simply  natural  state,  is 
insnfficient  of  himself  to  think  or  do  anything  of  a  saving  tendency; 
and  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  vouchsafed,  we  are  often  entirely  pas- 
sive in  the  first  instance ;  but  we  contend  that  the  grace  of  God  haa 
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been  bestowed  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  as  all  are  required  to  do  tboM 
things  which  have  a  saving  tendency.    These  premises 

1.  Establish  the  justice  of  God  in  the  condemnation  of  men,  and 

2.  Secure  the  glory  of  our  salvation  to  the  ^race  of  God.  (F.  448.) 


(D.)— FURTHER  BENEFITS  OF  REDEMPTION    (Ch.  xxix.; 

I  Endre  sanctificatum  of  believers.  That  there  is  a  distinction  between  a  re- 
generate state  and  a  state  of  perfect  holiness,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
exhortations  to  believers  in  1  Thess.  v,  23,  and  2  Cor.  vii.  1. 

*  .  1.  The  time  when  we  are  to  expect  this  blessing  has  been  disputed.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  soul  must  be  entirely  cleansed  before  it  can  pass  into 
heaven,  but  many  contend  that  the  final  stroke  to  corruption  can  only 
be  given  at  death ;  but 

(1.)  The  promise  of  sanctification  b  nowhere  restricted  in  Scripture  to 
the  article  of  death. 

(%)  The  soul's  union  with  the  bocly  is  nowhere  represented  as  8  necessary 
obstacle  to  its  entire  sanctification.  Romans  vii,  has  indeed  been  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  this,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  apostle  is  giving  the 
experience  of  one  yet  under  the  Zau?,  and  not  in  a  state  of  deliverance 
by  Christ 

(8.)  This  doctrine  is  disproved  by  those  passages  which  connect  sanctifi- 
cation with  the  subsequent  exhibition  of  its  fruits  in  life. 

(4.)  It  is  disproved,  also,  by  all  those  passages  which  require  us  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  for  these  are  required  of  us  in  perfec- 
tion and  maturity,  and  necessarily  suppose  the  entire  sanctification 
of  the  soul  from  the  opposite  and  antagonist  evils. 

(5.)  This  doctrine  involves  other  an tiscriptural  consequences: — that  the 
seat  of  sin  is  in  the  flesh ;  and  that  the  flesh  must  not  only  lust  against 
the  spirit,  but  on  many  occasions  be  the  conqueror. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  as  sanctification  can  neither  be  referred  to  the 
hour  of  death,  nor  placed  subsequently  to  this  life,  it  is  an  attainment 
to  which  believers  are  called  during  this  life. 

S.  The  manner  of  sanctification.  It  may  be,  (1 ;  gradual,  or  (2)  instantaneous. 

0.  Objections  to  this  doctrine. 

(1.)  It  supposes  future  impeccability.  Nay :  the  angels  sinned,  and  so 
did  our  first  parents. 

(^.)  It  renders  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ  superfluoua 
Nay :  for  this  state  of  sanctification  is  maintained  by  the  constant  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vouchsafed  through  Christ's  intercession. 

(S.)  It  shuts  out  the  use  of  the  prayer,  *^  Forgive  us  our  trespasses."  But, 
a)  this  prayer  is  designed  for  men  in  a  mixed  condition,  b)  AU  sin 
most  not  be  continued,  in  order  that  this  prayer  may  be  employ«cL 
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And  c)  The  defects  and  infirmities  of  a  being  naturally  imperfect^ 
are  not  inconicstent  with  moral  holineat 

Q.  TA«  right  to  pray  ta  another  benefit  wluch  accmes  tu  beheyen;  and  lo  if 

in   The  special  providence  of  God. 

I V  Mctory  m  er  death  u  also  awarded  to  them. 

V  The  immediate  reception  of  the  soul  into  a  state  of  blessedness.  ^  The  saored 

writers  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  naturally 
distinct  and  separable,  and  that  the  soul  is  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure 
daring  that  separation."     Quotation  from  Campbell. 

VI  Resurrection  oftJie  body.  There  is  some  dispute  in  regard  to  this  doctrine 
— whether  it  implies  a  resurrection  of  the  substance  oi  the  body,  or  of  a 
minute  and  indestinictible  germ. 

1.  The  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  seems  to  favour  the  germ  theory  is  . 
1  Cor.  XV,  35 :  ^*  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  ?"  ThcM)  two  questions  both  imply  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact, 
not  an  inquiry  as  to  the  modus  agendi ;  atul  the  apostle  answers  them 
by  showing,  in  answer  to  the  Jirst  question,  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  the  thing ;  and  in  answer  to  the  ^econd^  that  the  doctrine 
of  our  reunion  with  the  body  implies  nothing  contrary  to  the  hopes  of 
liberation  from  the  ^'  burden  of  tlib  flesh,"  because  of  the  glorified 
qualities  which  God  is  able  to  give  to  matter.  (P.  4GS.) 

S.  There  are  several  difficulties  connected  with  this  theory ;  for  on  its  hy- 
pothesis 
(1.)  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body;  for  the  germ  cannot  be  called 

the  body. 
(2.)  Tliere  is  no  resurrection  from  death  at  all,  but  a  vegetation  from  4 

secret  principle  of  life. 
(8.)  It  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  pagan  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis. 

An  objection  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been  drawn  from  the 
ebanges  of  its  substance  during  life.  This  does  not  afiect  the  doctrine,  that 
tbe  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  shall  be  raised  up.    "  But,"  we  are  told, 

^  the  same  bodies  that  sin  may  not  be  punished."    We  answer,  that  the  wtil 

<0  Cbo  only  rewardable  subject — the  body  is  its  vnstrument. 


PART   THIRD. 


MORALS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 


OUTLINE. 

(I.)      The  moral  law.  (Ch.  L) 

(IL)    The  duties  we  owe  to  God.  (Ch.  ii,  iii.) 
(in.)  Duties  to  our  neighbour.  (Ch.  iv.) 


(I.)  THE  MORAL  LAW.  (Ch.  i.) 

PrelimiDary  obsenratioDS : — 
(1.)  The  morals  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  presented  to  us  in  the  fom 

of  a  regular  code. 
(2.)  The  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  everywhere  presupposed. 

L  The  moral  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  pass  into  the  Christian  code.  (Pp.  469, 
470.) 

1.  The  ceremonial  law  is  repealed,  being  adumbrative  and  temporary; 

2.  The  political  law  also ;  but 

8.  The  moral  precepts  are  not  repealed ;  but  even  incidentally  re-enacted. 
Soil,,  Chnsf  8  declaration,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to 
fulfil ;"  and  Paul'Si  ^*  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?** 
The  argument,  then,  from  the  want  of  formal  re^nactment,  has  no 
weight. 

4  The  entire  decalogue  is  brought  into  the  Christian  code  by  a  distinct  ilK 
junction  of  its  separate  precepts.  (Pp.  470, 471.) 

n.  TTiece  laws^  in  the  Christian  code,  stand  in  other  and  higher  drcumgtanoeB 
than  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

1.  They  are  extended  more  expressly  to  the  heart. 

2.  They  are  carried  out  into  a  greater  variety  of  duties. 

S.  There  is  a  more  enlarged  injunction  of  positive  and  parUcular  Tirtoeew 

4.  All  overt  acts  are  connected  with  corresponding  principles. 

5.  These  laws  are  connected  with  promises  of  divine  assistance. 

6.  They  have  a  living  illustration  in  the  example  of  Christ 

7.  They  are  connected  with  higher  sanctions. 


THE  MORAL  LAW.  lAXr- 

m.  AU  attempts  to  teach  morals,  independent  of  Christianity^  mxint  be  of  mtv 
chieoous  tendency.  (Pp.  472-174.) 

I.  Because  such  attempts  convey  tbe  impression  that  reason  alone  ooald 
discover  the  daty  of  man. 

2  Because  they  displace  what  is  perfect  for  what  is  imperfect. 

9.  Because  they  turn  away  from  the  revealed  law  to* inferior  considerations 
such  as  beauty,  fitness,  &c. 

4.  Because  they  either  enjoin  duties  merely  outward  in  the  act,  or  else  as 
snme  that  human  nature  is  able  to  cleanse  itself. 

6.  Because  that  by  separating  doctrines  from  morals,  they  propose  a  new 
plan,  other  than  that  of  the  gospel,  for  renovating  and  moralizing  the 
world.  Yet  moral  philosophy,  if  properly  guarded,  and  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  Christian  system,  is  not  to  be  undervalued. 

y.  As  to  the  reasons  on  tohich  moral  precepts  rest,  it  may  be  remarked, 

1.  Some  rest  wholly  on  the  authority  of  a  revealer; 

2.  Others  are  accompanied  with  manifest  rational  evidence ; 

8.  Others  partially  disclose  their  rationale  to  the  anxious  inquirer. 

V.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  general  precepts,  wide  observation  is  ne- 
cessary. 

1    The  precepts  must  be  general. 

2.  Exceptions  to  genet al  rules  should  be  watched  with  jealousy. 

VL  Grounds  of  morcd  obligation. 

1.  '*  Eternal  and  necessary  fitness  of  things,"  leaves  the  question  still  open. 

2.  '*  Moral  sense,"  also  unsatisfactory ;  for 

(a.)  Rs  indications  are  neither  j^er/^c^  nor  uniform. 
(b.)  Its  mandates  have  no  authority. 

3.  "  Doctrine  of  the  greatest  good :"  circuitous,  and  impossible  in  practice. 

4.  The  trill  of  God,  then,  the  only  true  ground  of  moral  obligation.    Tha 

obligation  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 

VIL  Nature  of  moral  rectitude.    (Payne's  view.) 

1.  We  sustain  various  relations  to  Crod. 

%  We  sustain  various  relations  to  each  other. 

Yirtne  is  the  conformity  or  harmony  of  man's  affections  or  actions,  with  the 
various  regulations  in  which  he  has  been  placed ;  and  since  these  rela> 
tions  were  constituted  by  Grod,  rectitude  may  be  regarded  as  conformity 
to  the  moral  nature  of  God,  the  ultimate  standard  of  virtue. 
Vol.  L— P, 
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(n.)  THE  DUTIES  WE  OWE  TO  OOD.  (Oh.  ii,  83.) 

Sammed  up  in  Scripture  under  the  word  godliness j  embracing 
I  Internal  principles, 

1.  Submission  to  God. 

(a.)  Grounded  on  the  obligations  (l)  of  creation,  (2)  of  redemption, 
(b.)  Regulated  by  his  will,  which  is  the  highest  rule  of  moral  Tirtae, 

(1)  Because  of  its  authority. 

(2)  Because  it  defines  and  enforces  every  branch  of  duty. 
(S)  Because  it  annuls  .every  contrary  rule. 

(4)  Because,  instead  of  lowering  its  claims  to  suit  man's  weakness,  it 
connects  itself  with  the  offer  of  strength  from  on  high. 

(5)  Because  it  accommodates  itself  to  no  man's  interests. 

(6)  Because  it  admits  no  exceptions  in  obedience. 

2.  Love  to  God. 

(a.)  Its  nature.  (Pp.  481,  482.) 

(b.)  Its  importance  in  securing  obedience.  (Pp.  482,  488.) 
8.  Trust  in  God. 

(a.)  Grounded  on  the  divine  injunction.    Probable  reason,  to  secure  oar 
peace  of  mind. 

(b.)  Measured  by  the.divine  promises  of  help  in  the  word  of  God. 

(c.)  Hence  connected  with  conversion,  necessarily.  (Pp.  484,  485.) 
4.  Fear  of  God. 

(a.)  Its  nature : — (1.)  Reverential,  not  servile ;   yet  (2.)  Involving  a 
sense  of  our  conditional  liability  to  his  displeasure. 

(b.)  Its  practical  influence. 
6.  Holiness  rests  upon  these  moral  principles  and  habits. 


II.  External  duties, 

A.  Prayer. 
(a.)  It  is  enjoined  in  Scripture.    Matt  vii,  7 ;  Luke  xxi.  86 ;  Phil,  iy,  6  ; 

1  Thess.  V,  17.    Where  it  is  required  to  be  (1.)  Earnest:  John  iw, 

24;  Rom.  xii,  12.    (2.)  Importunate:   Luke  xi;  2  Cor.  xii,  8,  9. 

(8.)  Offered  for  particular  blessings :  Phil,  iv,  6 ;  Psalm  cxxiii  6 ; 

Zech.  X,  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  1-8,  etc. 
(b.)  The  reason  on  which  it  rests.    We  can  infer  from  Scripture, 

1.  That  it  cannot  of  itself  produce  in  man  a  fitness  for  the  reception 

of  Grod's  mercies. 

2.  That  It  IS  not  an  instrument  but  a  condition  of  grace.  (Pp.  489, 490.) 
$•  Bnt  that  it  preserves  in  men's  minds  a  sense  of  God's  agency  in  the 

world,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon  him.  (P.  491.) 
(c)  Objections  to  this  duty. 
1.  One  is  founded  on  predestination. 
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a.  Answer  on  predestinarian  principles  insufficient  and  contradictorj. 

b.  True  answer,  that  although  God  has  absolutely  predetermined 

some  things,  there  are  others  which  he  has  conditionally  pre- 
determined. 
S.  A  second  is  founded  on  the  perfections  of  the  divine  character. 

Foley's  answer. 
S.  A  third  is,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  prayer  can  alTect  the  cate 
of  others. 

a.  If  it  were  so,  that  would  not  afiect  the  duty. 

b.  But  it  is  no  harder  to  conceive  than  why  one  man's  virtues  or 

vices  should  afiect  the  condition  of  others,  which  is  the  case 
every  day.  (Pp.  498,  494.) 
•  d.)  Division  of  prayer.    Four  branches. 
1.  Ejaculatory. 

a.  Its  nature,    b.  Its  advantages. 
8.  Private. 

a.  Founded  upon  Christ's  injunction  and  example. 

b.  Designed  to  produce  unlimited  confidence  in  God  our  Father. 
8.  Family. 

a.  Paley's  view  of  it  defective. 

b.  Its  obligation  shown,  (1.)  From  the  very  constitution  of  a  family. 

(Pp.  496,  497.)  (2.)  From  the  fact  that  the  earliest  patriarchal 
worship  was  family  worship,  which  was  not  revoked  either  by 
Judaism  or  Christianity.  (^Pp.  498,  499.) 

c.  Its  advantages. 
4.  Public. 

a.  Its  obligation  shown.  (P.  500.)     (1.)  From  the  example  of  public 

worship  among  the  Jews.  (2.)  By  inference^  from  the  com- 
mand to  publish  the  gospel  implying  assemblies.  (S.)  By  direct 
precepts,  e.  g.,  PauPs  Epistles  are  commanded  to  be  read  in 
churches.  (4.)  From  the  practice  of  the  primitive  age,  shown 
from  St  Paul  and  St.  Clement 

b.  Its  advantages.  (P.  501.) 
(e.)  Forms  of  prayer. 

1.  Worship  should  be  spiritual — which  was  doubtless  the  character  of 
that  of  the  primitive  Church.  (P.  502.)  Latin  and  Greek  corrup- 
tions. The  liturgies  of  the  reformed  churches  purified  from  these 
corruptions. 

%  Objections  to  forms  of  prayer. 

a.  Absolute.    But 

(1.)  This  objection  involves  principles  which  cannot  be  acted 

upon.  (P.  603.) 
(2.)  It  disregards  example  and  antiquity.     Example  of  Jews :  of 

John  Baptist:  of  Christ:  of  primitive  Church.  (P.  504.) 

b.  It  is  objected,  that  ^'  forms  composed  for  one  age  become  unfit  fot 

another."    But, 
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(1.)  The  fonn  maj  be  modified. 

(2.)  In  fact,  such  forms  have  not  become  obmlete  among  us. 
(8.)  If  opinions  become  unscriptural,  the  fonn  is  a  Bafegi.a.il 
against  heresy. 
*   **  The  repetition  of  the  form  produces  weariness  and  inattentior 
Answer, 
(I.)  The  devout  will  not  grow  weary. 
(2.)  The  underout  will,  even  if  extempore  prayers  are  used. 
d.  *''  Forms  must  take  too  general  a  character."  (P.  506.)     Answer, 
(1.)  This  is  not  true  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
(2.)  If  extempore  prayer  be  allowed  also,  the  objection  has  no 
weight. 
I.  Objections  to  extempore  prayer. 

a.  It  gives  rise  to  extravagant  addresses  to  Grod.     Ans.  This  will 

only  be  the  case  where  the  preachers  are  foolish  or  incompetent. 

b-  It  confuses  the  minds  of  the  hearers.     Ans.  This  lay  against  the 

inspired  prayers  in  the  Bible  when  first  uttered;  and  would  now 

lie  against  all  occasional  forms.    Facts,  too,  disprove  it 

4.  Conclusion.    That  each  mode  has  its  advantages,  and  that  their  pio- 

per  combination  forms  the  best  public  service. 

B.  Praise  and  thanksgiving. 
a.  Psalms  and  hymns,  to  be  sunq:  with  the  voice,  and  united  with  the 
melody  of  the  heart,  are  of  apostolic  injunction. 
I  b.  Uses.     1)  To  acknowledge  God.     2)  To  promote  suitable  sentiments 

of  gratitude  and  dependence  in  our  hearts. 

1 
I 

'  C.  Observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  (Ch.  iii.) 

I.  Obligation.  (Pp.  508-520.) 

(L)  Though  the  observance  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  so  many  wora^ 
yet,  on  the  supposition   that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the 
creation,  we  derive  its  obligation  with  great  clearness  from  the 
Scriptures, 
a.  As  to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  in  ger  «ral. 

(1.)  Infereniially^  from  the  history  of  its  observance  from  the  crea- 
tion down  to  the  period   of  the  gospel  narrative,  (p.  509,) 
while  no  Scripture  indicates  its  abolition. 
(2.)  Directly^  since  the  decalogue  is  binding  on  us,  proved,  (p.  510,) 
(a.)  By  our  Lord*s  declaration,  that  he  *'  came  not  to  destrow 

the  law  and  the  prophets." 
(b.)  By  the  text,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
(c.)  By  St  Paul's  reply,  (Rom.  iii,  81,)  "Do  we  then  make 
void  the  law  through  faith  ?" 
1^  As  to  the  observance  of  a  particular  day  • — 

(1.)  The  change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  was  made  bj 
inspired  men.  (P.  51].) 
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(2.)  This  change  did  not  alter  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was 

not  80  circumstantial  as  to  require  uniform  modes  of  reckon- 

tng  time,  and  observance  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  for  its 

fulfilment  (P.  512.) 

(8.)  The  original  command  says  nothing  of  the  epoch  when  the 

reckoning  should  begin.  (Holdcn,  pp.  512,  518.) 
(4.)  But,  for  the  sake  of  public  worship^  the  Sabbath  should  ^e 
uniformly  observed  by  a  whole  community  at  the  same  time. 
(11)  But  it  has  been  denied  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the 
creation.  (P.  514.) 
a   Paley's  ground,  as  summed  up  and  answered  by  Holden.     His 
principal  ground  is,  '^  that  the  first  mstitution  of  the  Sabbath 
took  place  during  the  sojourning  of  t)ie  Jews  in  the  wilderness ;" 
and  from  the  passage  in  Exod.  xvi,  he  infers, 

1.  ^*  That  if  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  creation,'  there 

would  be  some  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal 
ages."  But  this  history  is  very  brief:  there  are  omissions  in  it 
more  extraordinary,  e.  g.,  prayer  and  circumcision.  The  Sab- 
bath is  hardly  mentioned  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  &e. ;  but 
the  observance  of  it  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  in  the  patriarchal  history. 

2.  "That  there  is  not,  in  Exod.  xvi,  any  intimation  that  the  Sab- 

bath was  onlv  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution."  But  the 
fact  is,  that  it  is  mentioned  exactly  in  the  way  an  historian 
would,  who  had  occasion  to  spoak  of  a  well-known  institution. 
8  Gen., chap,  ii,  is  next  adduced  by  Dr.  Paley  as  not  inconsistent 
with  his  opinion,  as  he  concurs  with  those  critics  who  suppose 
that  Moses  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  in  that 
place,  by  prolepm^  in  the  order  of  connexion,  not  of  tini«. 
But  this  doctrine  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  also  inconsistent 
with  the  design  of  the  sacred  historian  to  give  a  clear  and 
faithful  history. 
llie  law  of  the  Sabbath,  then,  is  wdversaly  and  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 

D.  Mode  of  observing  the  Christian  Sabbath.  (Pp.  520>524.) 

1.  There  are  two  extremes:  (1.)  To  regard  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 

prudential  institution ;  (2.)  To  neglect  the  distinction  between  the 
moral  and  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses :  but  yet, 

2.  Hiose  precepts  of  the  Levitical  code  which  reUite  to  the  Sabbath 

are  of  great  use  to  us,  (p.  522 ;)  though,  independent  of  these, 
$,  We  have  throughout  the  Scriptures  abundant  guidance, — by  which 
we  lea  in,  a.)  That  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  a  day  of  rest  and  devotion. 
b.)  That  works  of  mercy  are  not  unlawful,  c.)  But  that  the 
management  of  public  charities  is  too  secular  an  employment  for 
the  Sabbath,  d.)  And  that  amusements  and  recreations  are  out 
of  place,  nay,  sinful. 
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(UL)  DUTIES  TO  OUR  NEIGHBOUR.  (Ch.  it.) 

I.  Charitt,  winch  is  to  be  oonaidered, 

1    Aa  to  its  source. 

That  source  is  a  regenerated  state  of  mind. 
}    As  to  its  excluiweness.    It  shots  out  all  1)  anger;  2)  implacability;  Z)  re 
Tenge ;  4)  prejudice ;  5)  evil-speaking ;  6;  petty  aggressions,  Ihongh  legal 
7)  artificial  distinctions,  as  its  limitations. 
S.  As  to  its  aetwe  expression. 

d.j  It  delights  in  sympathy,  liberality,  &c.,  as  it  is  not  merely  negative. 

(2.)  It  dictates  and  r^olates  works  of  mercy. 

(8  )  It  teaches  os  that  we  are  only  stewards  of  the  divine  goodness.  (P.  528.) 

H  Jdbtick.    (L)  EthieaL    (TL)  Economical    (HL)  PolidcaL 
(L)  Ethical  justice  respects, 

A.  Man's  natural  rights,  which  are, 

1.  Bight  to  Ufe;  which  is  guarded  by  the  precept,  **Thon  shalt  not 

kill,"  &c 

2.  Bight  of  property :  guarded  by  the  law,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  steal  nor 

covet" 
8.  Bight  of  liberty,    Manstealing  is  classed  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  greatest  crimes.     In  noticing  the  question  of  slavery,  we  remark, 

a.)  That  slavery  did  exist  ander  the  Jewish  law ;  but  of  a  much  milder 
type  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  surrounding  nations;  and  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  it  i^,  that  a  legislature  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  justified  in  mitigating,  rather  than  abolishing,  the  evil. 

b.;  Every  Christian  governmeot  binds  itself  to  be  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  obviously  opposed  to 
slavery.  (Pp.  581,  532.) 

c)  Modem  African  slavery  of  course  calls  loudly  for  the  application  of 
such  principles.  The  slaves  have  never  lost  the  right  to  liberty ; 
and  that  liberty  should  be  restored.  The  manner  of  its  restora- 
tion is  in  the  power  of  government,  provided,  1.  That  the  eman- 
dpation  be  sincerely  determined  upon  at  some  future  time.  2. 
That  it  be  not  delayed  beyond  the  period  which  the  general 
interest  of  the  slaves  themselves  prescribes.  8.  That  all  possible 
means  be  adopted  to  render  freedom  a  good  to  them. 

B.  The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  man  himself  has  the  power  ot  sui^ 

rendering  these  great  natural  rights  at  his  own  option  ? 
1.  TVith  respect  to  life. 
(1.)  Where  duty  calls,  (as  in  case  of  invasion,  or  when  our  all^fiance 

to  Christ  most  otherwise  be  laid  down,)  we  are  net  only  at  liberty 

to  take  the  risk,  but  bound  to  do  it 
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(2.)  Suicide  was  oonadered  unlawful  by  the  ancients,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  yiolation  of  God's  appointment;  and  modern  ethical 
writers  have  added  little  to  the  force  of  their  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject   Of  course   their  views  are  inefficient    **Thou  shalt  not 
killf"  is  the  divine  prohibition  against  killing  ourselves  as  well  as 
others : — not,  *'  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  as  Archbishop  Whatoly 
incorrectly  quotes,  and  then  reasons  upon.    The  crime  of  murder 
lies  in  the  fiict  that  man  b  nuide  in  the  image  of  God — immortal. 
Self-mx'der  is  unpardonable. 
(S.)  Duelling  involves  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  suicide^ 
t.  With  respect  to  property.    Christianity  teaches  us  that  property  is  a 
truit;  and  that  gambling,  prodigality,  &c.,  are  violations  of  that 
trust 
S.  Liberty  cannot  be  voluntarily  parted  with  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

C.  The  right  of  conscience  is  now  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  duty  of  religious  worship  and  opinions,  and  the  right  to  the  pro- 

fession of  the  latter  and  practice  of  the  former,  are  strictly  correla- 
tive ;  and  as  the  obligation  to  perform  the  duty  cannot  be  removed, 
so  neither  can  the  right  to  its  performance  be  destroyed. 

2.  But  government  has  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  manner  in 

which  this  right  is  exercised,  and  can  interfere  (1,)  where  the  wor- 
ship is  vexatious  to  society  in  general ;  or  (2,)  the  opinions  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  social  order ;  or  (8,)  where  dangerous  political 
opinions  are  connected  with  religious  notions. 
S.  The  case  of  those  who  reject  revelation  must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  (P.  542.) 
(1.)  Simple  Deism  may  afford  such  a  plea  of  conscience  as  the  state 

ought  to  admit,  though  rejected  by  a  sound  theologian. 
(2.)  To  Atheism  no  toleration  can  be  extended  by  a  Christian  govern- 
ment ; — for,  a)  jurisprudence  cannot  coexist  with  such  doctrines ; 
b)  they  are  subversive  of  the  morals  of  the  people ;  and,  c)  no 
conscience  can  be  pleaded  by  their  votaries  for  the  avowal  of 
•uch  tenets. 


QL)  Eeonomicdl  justice  respects  those  relati<»s  which  grow  out  of  the  existence- 
of  men  in  families. 

\*  Relation  of  husband  and  wife,  founded  on  the  institution  of  marriage. 
(1.)  Obligation  of  marriage.    General,  but  not  imperative,  on  every  man , 
in  all  circumstances.    Exceptions  require  the  justi£caaon  ot  aa 
equal  or  paramount  obligation. 
(1.)  fncb  of  marriage, 
(a.)  To  produce  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  children, 
(b.)  To  fix  the  rehitions  which  give  rise  to  the  domestic  affections^  0to« 
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^c.)  To  prevent  polygamy,  which,  1,  was  forbidden  by  the  onginal 
law,  although  the  practice  of  the  Jews  may  have  fallen  shoft  of  it; 
2,  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Christ  in  his  discourse  with  the 
Pharisees ;  8,  is  forbidden  also  by  nature. 

(d }  To  prevent  fornication,  (p.  545 :)  which  it  does,  1,  by  providing 
for  a  lawful  gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite ;  2,  by  the  matoal 
love  which  it  presupposes  in  the  parties,  without  which  the  institn^ 
tion  is  profaned. 
(9.)  Character  of  the  marriage  contract 

(a.)  It  is  partly  a  civil  contract—being  under  the  control  of  the  State 
for  weighty  reasons. 

(b.)  It  is  also  a  religious  act,  in  which  vows  are  made  to  God  by  the 
contracting  parties.    Though  the  Scriptures  do  not  expressly  as- 
sign its  celebration  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  yet  the  State  has 
wisely  done  it. 
(4.)  Bights  and  duties  of  marriage.     (Fp.  547-550.) 

S.  Duties  of  children.    Comprehensiveness  of  the  precept,  ^  Honour  thy 
&ther  and  thy  mother,**  embracing 
(1.)  Love^  comprising  esteem  and  gratitude. 

(2.)  i2evertfnc£, comprising, a,)  the  desire  to  please;  b,)  the  fear  to  offend ; 
c,)  the  external  manifestation  of  these  in  honour  and  civility ;  and, 
d,)  the  support  of  parents  when  in  necessity. 
(8.)  Obedience,  which  is  to  be  universal,  except  in  cases  of  conscience. 
This  rule  is  most  severely  and  frequently  tried  in  regard  to  marriage. 
Here, 
a.)  The  child  is  not  bound  to  marry  at  the  command  of  the  parents 
b.)  But  should  not  violate  their  prohibition,  except  only  when  the 
parties  are  of  age,  and  then  only  if,  1,)  the  opposition  is  to  a 
child's  marrying  a  religious  person ;  or,  2,)  is  capricious ;  or,  8,) 
is  unreasonable. 

8.  Duties  of  parents.  (P.  558.) 
(1.)  Love^  implying, 

(a.)  The  natural  instinct  of  affection,  cultivated  by  religion. 

(b.)  The  care  and  support  of  ofispring. 
r2.)  InstrtActiony  which  includes, 

(a.)  The  education  of  children  in  a  way  suited  to  their  condition. 

(b.)  Their  training  in  the  ^  nurture  and  admcnition  of  the  Loid  " m 

the  parent  is  a  priest  in  his  own  family :  and, 

(c.)  The  affording  them  a  godly  example. 
(8.)  Chvemment,  which  should  be, 

(a.)  Mild  and  gentle. 

(b.)  Firm  and  faithful,  implying  even  the  use  of  corporeal  paniahinenl 
when  necessary. 
•^4.;  Provision  for  the  settlement  of  children  in  the  world  is  a  daty  of 
parents,  only  limited  by  their  ability. 
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i.  Duties  of  servant  and  master.  (P.  555.) 
(a.)  This  n  a  relation  which  must  exist,  as  equality  of  condition  is  impos* 

sible. 
(b  )  Bat  11  IS  a  source  of  great  evil,  when  unregulated  by  religion. 
(c  )  The  precepts  of  ibe  New  Testament  go  to  prevent  this  evil,  hj  a»* 
signing, 
(1.)  The  duties  of  servants,  viz.,  honour  and  obedience — which  are  to 

be  cheerful  and  from  the  heart 
(t )  The  reciprocal  duties  of  servants  and  masters;  involving  obedience 
on  the  one  part,  and  kindness,  moderation,  and  justice,  on  the 
other;  and, 
(S.)  The  religious  duties  of  masters,  including — 1.  Religious  instruc- 
tion. 2.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  3.  Existing  influence 
in  &vour  of  religion. 


(in.)  PoUHcalJtutice. 

1.  Origin  of  power.  (P.  569.) 
(a.)  The  Scriptures  declare  government  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God. 
(b.)  The  doctrine  of  a  *'  social  compact "  is  therefore  unscriptural 
(c.)  Palejr's  view,  which  places  the  obligation  in  the  will  of  God,  as  col- 
lected from  expediency,  is  too  loose :  that  will  is  declared  in  Scripture 

%  Rights  and  duties  of  sovereign  and  subject  reciprocal.  (P.  562.) 
(a.)  Duties  of  government, — enactment  of  just  laws,  etc.     Obligation 

grounded  on  direct  passages  of  Scripture.  (Pp.  562,  568.) 
(b  )  Duties  of  subjects,— obedience,  tribute,  prayer,  &c. 

9.  Question,  ^  How  far  does  it  consist  with  Christian  submission  to  endea- 
Tour  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  government  ?"  (P.  564.) 
(a.)  No  form  of  government  is  enjoined  in  Scripture.    Hence  there  is 

no  divine  right  in  particular  families, 
(b.)  Resistance  to  an  established  government,  whatever  may  be  its  form, 
is  consistent  with  duty  only  in  certain  extreme  cases.  (P.  556.) 
There  are  two  kinds  of  resistance : — 
1.  Of  opinion.    In  order  to  be  lawful,  this  resistance  must  be,  (1)  just ; 
(2)  directed  against  public  acts ;  (8)  practical ;  (4)  deliberate ;  (5) 
not  factious ;  (6)  not  respecting  local  but  general  interests, 
t.  Of  force.    This  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds : — 
(1.)  That  of  a  controlling  force  in  the  government :  e.  g.,  the  British 
Parliament,  which  can  refuse  supplies,  etc    This  reristance, 
which  is  implied  by  a  constitution,  is  lawful,  when  advisedly 
and  patriotically  employed. 
(2.)  That  of  arms.    Three  cases  may  be  supposed : — 
a.)  Where  the  nation  enjoys  and  values  good  institutions.    Hers 
anjust  aggresnons  will  not  succeed. 
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b.)  Where  popular  opinion  is  only  partly  enlightened.  Here  the 
work  of  improvement  should  precede  resistance.  Should  the 
despot  triumph,  patriotism  will  suffer.  Should  the  reformers 
triumph,  the  ignorant  mass  run  on  into  licentiousness:  e.  gn 
French  Revolution  and  Parliamentary  War. 
0-)  Where  the  sovereign  power  acts,  by  mercenaries  or  otherwise,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  majority.  Here  resiirtance  ii  ju» 
tifiable :  e.  g.,  Revolution  of  168S. 

(c.)  The  case  of  rival  governments. 

(d.)  Refistance  for  tfONScttffMf' saka. 


PART   FOURTH. 


INSTITUTIONS   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 


OUTLINE. 
L  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  CL  L 

n.  THE  SACRAMENTS.  Ch.  li-iv. 

(L)     Number  and  nature  of  sacraments,  (Cb.  11.) 
(IL)    Sacrament  of  baptism,  (Cb.  iu.) 

(in.)  Sacrament  of  Lord's  supper,  (Cb.  iv.) 


I.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Ch.  i. 

Thk  Churcb  of  Christ,  in  its  largest  sense,  consists  of  all  who  have  been  bap- 
tized ID  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  a  stricter  sense,  it  consists  of  those  who 
are  vitally  united  to  Christ  Taken  in  either  view,  it  is  a  visible,  permanent 
Bociety,  bound  to  obey  certain  rnles ;  and  of  course  government  is  necessarily 
Buppoeed  to  exist  in  it    We  have  four  points  to  examine  in  this  chapter : — 

L  7^  nature  of  this  government.    It  is  wholly  spiritual,  for, 

1 .  It  is  concerned  only  with  spiritual  objects. 

2.  Its  only  punitive  discipline  is  comprised  in  **  admonition,"  '*  reproof," 

M  sharp  rebukes,"  and  finally,  "  excision  from  the  society." 

n.  2^ie  persons  to  whom  this  government  is  committedj  (P.  574.)  It  is  necessary 
here  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  primitive  Chuix^h,  as  stated  in  the 
New  Testament 

1.  Enunciation  of  offices  in  the  church.  Eph.  iv,  11. 

2.  Whether  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter  express  two  distinct  sacred 

orders,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.    But  it  may  be  easily 

shown  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  order,  whatever  distinction  of  o/^cf 

may  exist 

(1.)  The  argument  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  these  terms  in  the  New 

Testament  seems  incontrovertible.    Acts  xx,  28 ;  Titus  i,  5 ;  Phil. 

i,  1 ;  2  John  1 ;  &c. 

(S.)  A  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters  did  indeed  arise  at  a 

very  early  period ;  but  it  proves  nothing  for  »  superior  order^  nor 
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for  diocesan  episcopacy ;  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  power  of 

ordination  was  given  to  bishops  to  the  exclusion  of  presbyters ;  and 

this  early  distinction  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

a.)  It  became  expedient,  doubtless,  in  the  meetings  of  presbyters,  at  a 

very  early  period,  that  one  should  be  chosen  to  preside  over  the 

rest ;  but  die  practice,  as  testified  subsequently  by  Jerome,   was 

founded  solely  upon  expediency.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 

primitive  churches  were  formed  very  much  upon  the  model  of  the 

Jewish  synagogues. 

b.)  As  Christianity  made  ita  way,  the  concerns  of  the  districts  of  country 

surrounding  cities  naturally  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  bishojis 

of  those  cities.     Thus  diocesans  arose ;  subsequently,  metropolitans, 

primates,  patriarchs ;  and  finally  the  pope  came  in.  (Pp.  579-^82.) 

(8.)  The  doctrine  of  sxiccession  cannot  be  made  out;  and  if  it  could, 

would  only  trace  diocesan  bishops  to  the  bishops  of  parishes. 
(4.)  As  for  episcopacy  itself,  it  may  be  freely  allowed  as  a  prudential 
regulation,  wherever  circumstances  require  it    But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  presbyters  could  lawfully  surrender  their  rights  of 
government  and  ordination  into  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  without  that 
security  which  arises  from  the  accountability  of  the  administrator. 
(Pp.  682-686.) 
8.  On  the  subject  of  the  church  itself,  very  different  views  have  been  held. 
(1.)  The  Papist  view  contends  for  its  visible  unity  throughout  the  world, 

under  a  visible  head.  (P.  586.) 
(2.)  The  modem  Independent  view  goes  as  far  the  other  way.  (P.  587.) 
The  persons  appointed  to  feed  and  govern  the  church  being,  then,  those 
who  are  called  ^pastors,"  we  have  now  to  notice, 

■ 

ni.  The  share  which  the  body  of  the  people  have  in  their  oton  government,  (Pp. 
587-596.) 
a   General  views. 

1.  The  connexion  of  church  and  state  gives  rise  to  questions  of  peculiar 

perplexity  and  difiiculty.  We  do  not  consider  the  church  in  this 
state. 

2.  The  New  Testament  view  of  the  churches  is,  that  they  are  associations 

founded  upon  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  obliga- 
tory nature  of  the  commands  of  Christ ;  and  the  mutual  interdepen- 
dence of  pastors  and  people,  with  perfect  religious  liberty,  b  every- 
where recognized  in  it 

S.  Questions  of  church  government  are  often  argued  on  the  false  ground 
that  the  governing  power,  in  churches  to  which  communion  is  pei^ 
fectly  voluntary,  is  of  the  same  character  as  when  it  is  conu'icted 
with  the  civil  authority     Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious. 

4.  In  settling  church  government,  there  are  pre-existing  laws  of  Christ, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  or  set  aside.  The  government  of  the 
church  is  in  its  pastors^  open  to  formal  modifications ;  and  it  ia  to  bt 
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condncted  with  such  a  concurrence  of  the  people  as  sLall  guard 
against  abase,  withoat  interfering  with  the  Scriptural  exercise  of  pfu>- 
toral  duties. 

0.  These  views  applied  to  particular  cases. 

(1.)  As  to  the  ordination  of  ministers.  This  power  was  never  conveyed 
by  the  people :  it  was  vested  in  the  ministers  alone,  to  be  exercised 
on  their  responsibility  to  Christ  (Pp.  590,  691.) 

(8.)  As  to  the  laws  by  which  the  church  is  to  be  governed.  Those  which 
are  explicitly  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  executeil 
by  the  rulers,  and  obeyed  by  the  people.  (Pp.  591-694.) 

(8.)  Other  disciplinary  regulations  are  matters  of  mutual  agreement; 
but  democratic  tendencies  are  to  be  shunned.  (P.  694.) 

(4.)  Power  of  admission  and  expulsion  rests  with  the  pastor,  as  also  that 
of  trying  unworthy  servants.  (P.  596.) 

CV,  The  ends  to  which  church  authority  is  legitimately  directed. 

1.  The  preservation  and  publication  of  sound  doctrine:  called  by  systematic 

writers,  potestas  SovuariKrj :  which  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 
(1.)  To  declare  ihe  sense  in  which  the  church  interprets  the  language  of 

Scripture. 
(2.)  To  require  all  its  members  to  examine  such  declarations  of  faith 

with  docility  and  humility ;  while  their  right  of  private  judgment  is 

not  violated. 
(3.)  To  silence  within  its  pale  all  preaching  contrary  to  its  standards. 

2.  The  power  of  regulation  :  called,  technically,  potestas  dtaraKriKif, 

8.  The  power  of  inflicting  and  removing  censures :  potestas  SioKgiTLKij.  (Pp. 
600-605.) 
(1.)  Undoubtedly  this  power  lies  in  the  church :  it  has,  however,  been 

sadly  abused. 
(2.)  The  claims  of  the  Komish  Church,  in  this  particular,  are  arrogant 
assumptions :  e.  g.,  views  founded  on  the  gifl  of  the  keys  to  St  Peter. 

The  labour  of  church  government,  and  its  difficulty,  will  always  be  greatly 
mitigated  by  a  steady  regard,  on  the  part  of  both  pastors  and  people,  to 
duties  as  well  as  to  rights.  (P.  605.) 


II.  THE  SACRAMENTS.  Oh.  fi-iv. 

f  J )  NUMBER  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS.  (Oh.  L\) 

\   Xumber  of  the  sacraments.    Two  only,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  impper,  are 

instituted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  admitted  by  Protestants;  tho 

Romish  Church  added  five  others. 

1.  The  word  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers  was  ftvcngtov ;  the  Latin  term  ii 

sacram^ntum,  which  signified  (1,)  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  (2,)  the  oath 
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of  fidelitr  taken  hy  the  Roman  soldiers.    For  both  these  reasons,  yiro> 
bably,  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Christians. 
2.  Tbe  sacraments  are  to  be  viewed  as  federal  acts,  which  view  sweeps 
away  the  ^Ye  superstitious  additions  of  the  Romish  Church— confirma- 
tion, penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction. 

n.  Mature  of  the  sacraments.    There  are  three  leading  views.  (P.  G08.) 
1    That  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  gratia  ex  opere  operato,  that  the  sacnuneDti 
contain  the  grace  they  signify,  and  confer  it,  by  the  work  itself    The 
objections  to  this  doctrine  are, 
(1.)  It  has  no  pretence  of  authority  from  Scripture,  nay, 
(2.)  It  is  decidedly  antiscriptural. 
(8.)  It  debases  the  ordinance  into  a  mere  charm. 
(4.)  It  tends  to  licentiousness. 

(r».)  It  causes  the  virtue  of  the  ordinance  to  depend  upon  the  intention  of 
the  administrator. 
2.  The  opposite  view  is  that  of  the  Socinians,  to  which  some  orthodox  Pro- 
testants have  carelessly  leaned, — ^that  the  sacraments  are  valuable  solely 
as  emblems  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible.    This  scheme  is  as  defective 
as  that  of  the  Papists  is  excessive. 
8.  The  third  opinion  is  that  of  the  Protestant  churches :— expressed  in  the 
language  (1,)  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  (2,)  of  the  Church  of 
England,  (3,)  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  containing  the  same  leading 
views,  that  the  sacraments  are  both  signs  and  seals. 
(a.)  Sense  in  which  they  are  signs, 
(b.)  Sense  in  which  they  are  seals. 


(XL)  SACRAMENT  OF  BAPTISM.  (Ch.  ill ) 

The  chligation  of  baptism  rests  upon  (1,)  the  example  of  our  Lord;  (2,)  hit 
command  to  the  apostles,  Matthew  xxviii,  1 9 ;  (3,)  upon  the  practice  of 
the  apostles  themselves. 

f.  The  nature  of  baptism, 

a.  The  Romanists  consider  baptism  by  a  priest  as  of  itself  applying  the 
merits  of  Christ  to  the  person  baptized ;  and  from  this  view  arises  their 
distinction  between  sins  committed  before  and  after  baptism  The 
Lutheran  Church  places  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in  regeneration ; 
nor  has  the  Church  of  England  departed  entirely  from  the  terms  used 
by  the  Romish  Church.  The  Quidcers  reject  the  rite  altogether ;  and 
the  Socinians  merely  regard  it  as  a  mode  of  professing  the  religion  of 
Christ 

K  The  orthodox  view  is,  that  baptism  is  a  federal  transaction.  (P.  614.) 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  establish  the  covenant  character  of  this 
ordinance. 
1.)  The  covenant  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii,  7,  was  the  general  oorenaat 
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of  grace,  and*  not  chieflj  a  political  and  national  coYei.ant  There 
are  fiot  djsfinct  atipulationB,  under  which — though  thej  were  pro- 
miaeB  of  temporal  adyantagea — are  conveyed  a  higher  and  spiritual 
covenant  of  grace. 

(S.)  Circumcision  was  its  ^'sign  and  seal,"  both  temporally  and  spiritually. 

(S.)  As  a  seal  of  restriction,  circumcision  was  done  away  by  Christ 
(P.  617.) 

(4.)  Paul's  different  views  of  circumcision  may  be  explained  by  con- 
sidering the  different  principles  on  which  circumcision  might  be 
practised  after  it  had  become  an  obsolete  ordinance — 1,  2,  3,  4 
(Pp.  618,  619.) 

(6.)  Baptism  is,  to  the  new  covenant,  what  circumcision  was  to  the  old, 
and  took  its  place  by  the  appointment  of  God.  (P.  620.)  This  may 
be  argued,  1.  From  our  Lord's  commission  to  the  apostles,  Matthew 
zxviii)  19;  Mark  xvi,  15,  16.  2.  From  the  words  of  our  Lord  to 
Nicodemus,  **  Except  a  man  be  born,"  &c.  (P.  621.)  8.  From  CoL 
ii,  10-12,  ^And  ye  are  complete  in  him,"  &c.  (P.  621.)  4.  From 
GaL  iii,  27-29,  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized,"  ^ 
(P.  622.)  5.  From  1  Pet  iii,  20 :  *'  Which  some  time  were  disobe- 
dient," &c.  (P.  622.) 

a.  Baptism  is  here  called  the  antitype  of  Noah's  salvation  by  the  ark, 

because  his  building  and  entering  it  were  the  visible  expression 
of  his  faith. 

b.  The  meaning  of  the  passsge  will  vary  with  the  rendering  of  the 

word  knegcjrjjfia ;  but 
e.  However  that  word  is  rendered,  the  whole  text  shows  that  baptism, 
when  an  aot  of  true  fiiith«  becomes  an  instrument  of  salvation. 
(6.)  Baptism,  both  as  a  ngn  and  seal^  presentti  an  entire  correspondence 
to  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision.  (Pp.  625-629.) 

1.  As  a  sign.    Circumcision  exhibited  the  placability  of  God;   held 

out  the  promise  of  justification ;  and  was  the  sign  of  sanctification : 
so  baptism  exhibits  the  divine  placability;  is  the  initiatory  rite  into 
the  covenant  of  pardon ;  and  is  the  symbol  of  regeneration.  But 
baptism  as  a  sign,  is  more  than  circumcision,  implying  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  lis  fulness, 

2.  As  a  seal    As  in  circumcision  blessings  were  pledged  on  the  part  of 

God,  so  in  baptism  are  all  spiritual  gifts  pledged ;  and  as  in  cir- 
cumcision a  holy  life  was  promised  on  the  part  of  (he  believer^  so  in 
baptism  do  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  obedience  of  Christ 
Booth's  objec^n,  and  the  reply. 

0  fhibjects  of  baptism. 

a.  An  adnlts  wno  possess  faith  in  Christ  (P.  629.) 

bi  Infant  children.    The  practice  of  infant  baptism  may  be  shown  to  rest 
upon  the  strongest  basis  of  Scriptural  authority. 
(1.)  Infimts  were  circumcised ;  baptism  takes  the  place  of  circnmeisioo : 
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therefore  the  absence  of  an  explic  t  exclumon  of  infantu  is  safficient 
proof  of  their  title  to  baptism. 
(2.)  The  fact  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  nowhere  prohibited  in  the 
New  Testament,  must  have  been  misleading  to  all  men,  and  especiallj 
to  Jewish  believers,  if  it  were  not  proper. 

1.  Baptisms  were  common  among  the  Jews ;  their  proselyte  baptinn 

was  a  baptism  o{ families,  and  comprehended  their  infant  chiHren 
(Pp.  681-688.) 

2.  The  words  of  Peter  at  the  Pentecost,  ^  Repent,  and  be  baptized ; 

for  the  promise  is  nnto  jou  and  to  ]ronr  children,"  could  not  have 
been  understood  by  the  Jews  except  as  calling  upon  them  and 
their  children  to  be  baptized.    Reasons,  1,  2,  8.  (Pp.  688-685.) 
S.)  Infant  children  are  declared  by  Christ  to  be  members  of  his  Church. 
(Pp.  685-689.) 
I.  They  were  so  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  nocl\ange  was  made. 
(P.  685.) 
,       2.  We  have  our  Lord's  direct  testimony  to  this  point — ^in  two  remark- 
able passages:  a)  Luke  ix,  47,  43  ;  b)  Mark  x,  14.    Notice  the 
Baptist  evasions  of  the  argument  from  this  latter  passage.  (Pp. 
636-689.) 
(^4.)  The  argument  from  apostolic  practice  next  offers  itself. 
As  to  the  al»ence  of  any  express  mention  of  infant  baptism,  instead  of 
bearing  in  favour  of  the  Baptists,  it  is  a  strong  argument  against 
them ;  for  such  an  extraordinary  alteration  as  the  forbidding  of  in- 
fant baptism  would  have  required  particular  explanation.     The  ba|r 
tisms  of  whole  howe.%  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  are  sufficient  proof  of 
the  apostolic  practice;  they  were  either  (1)  instances  of  apostolic 
action,  which  would  cover  the  whole  ground,  or  (2)  peculiar  cases; 
and  even  if  this  latter  be  admitted,  the  Baptist  must  still  show,  that 
neither  in  the  family  of 

1.  The  Philippian  jailer,  (p.  640,)  nor  in  that  ot 

2.  Lydia,  (p.  641,)  nor  yet  in  that  of 

8.  Stephanas,  (1  Cor.  i,  16,)  (p.  642,)  were  there  any  infants  at  all, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  improbable. 
^5.)  The  last  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  antiquity  of  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism.  (Pp.  644-646.) 
1.  We  have  strong  presumptive  proof  of  its  antiquity  in  the  fact,  that 
if  it  were  ever  introduced  as  an  innovation,  it  was  introduced 
without  controversy ! 

8.  Tertullian  (second  century)  wa«  the  only  ancient  writer  who  op- 

posed  infant  baptism  ;  but  his  very  opposition  proves  the  practio« 
older  than  himself:  he  never  speaks  of  its  novelty. 

9.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenieus,  and  Origen,  mention  infant  baptism  as  the 

practice  of  their  times ;  and  in  A.  D.  254  the  question  of  deferring 
Daptism  to  the  eighth  day  was  discussed.  (P.  645.) 
4.  The  Anabaptists  are  of  modern  origin.  (P.  646.) 


SACRAMENT  OF  BAPTISM.  Ixxxb 

m.  BtnefiU  ofbaptvniL 

1.  To  the  adult  believer  it  is,  (1)  the  sign  of  his  admission  into  the  cove- 
nant of  grace ;  (2)  the  seal,  on  the  part  of  Grod,  of  the  fulfilment  of  all 
its  provisions ;  (3)  the  pledge,  on  his  own  part,  of  steadfast  faith  and 
obedience. 

t  To  the  infant  it  conve^rs  a  pledge  of  divine  grace ;  the  present  blessing 
of  Christ  \  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  respect  which  God  haii 
to  the  believing  act  of  the  parents. 

S.  To  the  parents  it  is  a  blessinir  also. 

rV  Mode^  of  baptism.  This  is  comparatively  of  little  moment,  but  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  In  considering  the  doctrine,  that  the 
only  legitimate  mode  of  baptizing  is  by  immersion,  we  notice, 

a    Several  presumptions  against  it,  (Pp.  647,  648.) 
(1.)  It  is  not  expressly  enjoined. 
(2.)  It  is  unsuitable  to  many  climates  and  circumstances ;  nay,  sometimes 

impossible. 
(8.)  It  puts  away  the  consideration  of  health  and  life  in  many  cases. 
(4.)  It  is  likely  to  distract  the  thoughts. 

(5.)  It  is  improbable  that  the  three  thousand  converts  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost were  immen«d,  or  that  the  jailer*s  family  werd. 
(6.)  The  practice  is  not  a  decent  one. 
b.  The  argument  from  antiquity.  (Pp.  648-650.') 
(1.)  ImmerHioii  is  ancient, — so  b  anointing  with  oil,  &c. 
(2.)  Anpersion  and  afiusion  are  also  ancient, — witness Tertullian,  CypriaB, 

Gennadi  us,  Aquina.*),  Erasmus. 
(3.)  The  baptism  of  naked  subjects  was  ancient, — doubtless  a  superstitioiit 
extension  of  the  original  rite. 
e.  The  argument  from  the  New  Testament,  (Pp.  650-660.) 
(1  )  Use  of  the  word  /JaTrr/Cw. 

1.  The  verb,  with  its  derivatives,  signifies  either  to  dip,  stain,  wet  with 

dew,  &c. 
3.  Employment  of  it  in  Scripture  illustrated  by  various  passages: — 
2  Kings  iii,  1 1 ;  Luke  vii,  44 ;  Dan.  iv,  38 ;  1  Cor.  x,  2.    It  is  used 
generally  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  act  of  pouring  or 
sprinkling  water. 
(2.)  Cases  of  baptism  Jn  the  New  Testament)  addaced  commonly  in 
proof  of  immersion. 
1.  John's  baptism,  (p.  652,)  ^*They  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan," 
therefore  they  were  immersed,  is  the  argument.    Bat, 
(a.)  The  object  of  thia  passage  was  to  declare  the  place^  not  the 

mode  of  John's  baptism. 
(h  )  The  ''  baptism  %rith  the  Holy  Ghost "  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
mode  of  John's  baptism,  the  same  form  of  worda  being  ved  in 
regard  to  both. 
Vol.  I.— t 
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(f  )  The  character  of  the  river,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  accconts 
for  the  place  of  baptism,  and  for  the  language  employed  here  to 
fix  it  (Pp.  653,  654.)     River  bai)ti9m  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply immersion.     Quotation  from  Wolfe. 
2   Our  Lord's  baptism.    **  He  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  watei  "* 
Matthew  iii,  16.     Thi:)  does  not  favour  immersion  more  than  anv 
other  mode  of  baptism, 
t.  The  eunuch's  baptism.    "And  when  they  were  oonie  up  out  of  tht 
water,"  &c.  Acts  viii,  88.    If  this  proves  any  immersion,  it  proie*. 
that  Philip  was  immersed  as  well  as  the  eunuch.    But  he  and  kx 
do  not  necessarily  mean  info  and  out  of. 
4.  Baptism  by  Jesus  and  by  John  in  iEnon,  John  iii,  22.     No  proof 
of  immersion. 
f$.)  Argument  from  Romans  vi,  8,  4 :  "  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptii«m,*'  &c.     Here  the  Baptists  suppose  a  comparison  is 
ins^tuted  between  the  burial  of  Christ  and  immersion.     But, 

1.  If  such  resemblance  be  intended  by  **  buried,"  why  not  also  by 

*'  planted  **  and  "  crucified,"  both  which   terms  are  used  in  the 
same  connexion?  (P.  657.) 

2.  The  type  of  our  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  as  believers,  in  this 

passage,  is  not  the  clumsy  one  of  immersion ;  but  the  death,  burial, 

and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  (Pp.  657-659.) 
We  concltide,  therefore,  that  the  pouring  out  of  water  was  the  apostolio 
mode  of  administering  the  ordinance,  and  that  washing  and  immer- 
sion were  introduced  later,  along  with  other  superstitious  additioni 
to  this  sacrament. 


(IIT.)  SACRAMENT  OF  LORD'S  SUPPER.  (Ch.  iv.) 

Agreement  and  difference  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  stated 
in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     We  notice  now, 

i    Tlie  institution  of  the  ordinance, 

1.  As  baptism  took  the  place  of  circumcision,  so  the  Lord's  supper  was  in- 

stituted in  place  of  the  p:u«over. 

2.  It  was  instituted  by  Christ,  immediately  after  celebrating  the  passover 

for  the  last  time  with  his  disciples. 

D.  Its  perpetuity  and  ooligation,  (^P.  661.)     From  1  Cor.  xi,  28-26,  we  learot 

1.  That  Paul  received  a  special  revelation  as  to  this  ordinance. 

2.  That  the  command  of  Christ,  '*  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,**  wml 

laid  by  Paul  upon  the  Corinthians. 
fl.  That  he  regarded  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  rite  to  be  often  celebrated* 

nt.  Its  nature. 
1.  Various  views  of 
(1.)  The  Church  of  Rome,  which  held  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioiif 
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of  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  elements  themselves .  ot'  the  elementi 
being  proper  objects  of  worship  and  homage ;  an'^l  ct  ;be  cup  being 
withheld  from  the  laity. 

.'2.)  Luthier,  who  held  that  though  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged, 
the  body  and  blow!  of  Christ  arc  received  together  with  them:  the 
doctrine  of  conf<ubstantintion. 

(9.)  Carolostadt  and  Zuingle,  who  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  ar* 
the  sigiv*  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  vi<.'w  it 
adopted,  with  some  liberality,  by  the  Socinians. 

(4.)  The  Reformed  Churches,  which  reject  both  tiansubstantiation  and 
consubstantiation,  but  go  furtlier  than  the  Socinians,  in  declaring 
that  to  all  who  remember  Christ  worthily,  he  is  spiritually  present  lE 
the  sacrament. 
2.  Sacramental  character  of  the  ordinance.  (P.  667.> 

(1.)  As  to  Christ  The  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  &p.,  show  that  the 
Lonl's  supper  is  a  visible  sign  that  the  covenant  vth,^  ratified  by  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 

(2.)  As  to  the  recipients.  It  is  a  recognition  of  their  faith  in  the  sacrifi- 
cial death  of  Chr^t 

(3.)  As  a  .sijrn,  it  exhibits,  a)  the  love  of  God,  b)  the  love  of  Christ,  c) 
the  extreme  nature  of  his'suHCerings,  d.  the  virarioiis  character  of 
hi:*  death,  e)  the  benefits  derived  from  it  throu«;li  faith. 

\4.)  As  a  seal,  it  is,  a  a  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  (lOtrs  covenant, 
b)  a  pledge  to  each  believer  of  Go<Vs  mercies,  c  an  exhibition  of 
Christ  as  the  s])iritual  foo<l  of  the  soul,  d)  a  njnewed  as.'*iirance  of 
divine  grace. 

f  V     general  ohaervation*, 

1     The  onlinance  excludes,  not  only  open  unbelievers,  but  all  who  deny  the 

atonement. 
1    All  are  disqualified  who  do  not  give  evidence  of  genuine  repentanoe  nnd 
desire  for  salvation. 

3  fiver}'  church  should  shut  out  such  persons  by  discipline. 

4  But  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  surrounded  with  superstition?  ter 

rors. 
6    Fhere  is  no  rule  as  to  the  frequency  of  celebrating  the  ordinance 
f    lis  habitual  neglect  by  professing  Christians  is  highly  censaraiile. 


PART  FIRST 

SnDENCES  OF  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  L 

Maiv  a  moral  Aobi«t. 

Tmi  theological  system  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  the  subject  ol 
mir  inquiries,  it  is  essential  to  our  undertaking  to  establish  their  Divine 
authority.  But  before  the  direct  evidence  which  the  case  admits  is 
adduced,  our  attention  may  be  profitably  engaged  by  several  consider- 
ations, which  afford  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  revelations  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  are  of  so  much  weight  that  they 
ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  can  their  force  be  easily 
resisted  by  the  impartial  inquirer. 

The  moral  agency  of  man  is  a  principle  on  which  much  depends  in 
such  on  investigation ;  and,  from  its  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
requires  our  first  notice. 

He  is  a  moral  agent  who  is  capable  of  performing  moral  actions ;  and 
an  action  is  rendered  moral  by  two  circumstances, — that  it  is  voluntary ^-^ 
and  that  it  has  respect  to  some  rule  which  determines  it  to  be  good  or 
evil.  ^  Moral  good  and  evil,"  says  Lockb,  ^  is  the  conformity  or  dis- 
agreement of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law,  whereby  good  or  evil 
is  drawn  upon  us  from  the  will  or  power  of  the  law  maker." 

The  terms  found  in  all  languages,  and  the  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  in  all  states  with  accompanying  penalties,  as  well  as  the  praise 
or  dispraise  which  men  in  all  ages  have  expressed  respecting  the  conduct 
of  each  other,  sufficiently  show  that  man  has  always  been  considered  as 
an  agent  actually  performing,  or  capable  of  performing  moral  actions, 
tor  as  such  he  has  been  treated.  No  one  ever  thought  of  making  laws 
tc  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  animals ;  or  of  holding  them  up 
Ic  pcblic  censure  or  approbation. 

The  rules  by  which  the  moral  quality  of  actions  has  been  determined 
are,  however,  not  those  only  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  legisla- 
tion  of  civil  communities.  Many  actions  would  be  judged  good  or  evil, 
were  aU  civil  codes  abolished ;  and  others  are  daily  condemned  or 
approved  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  which  are  not  of  a  kind  to  he 
"ecognized  by  public  laws.  Of  the  moral  nature  of  human  actions  therv 
suist  have  been  a  perception  in  the  minds  of  men,  previous  to  the  enact- 
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men!  of  laws.  Upon  this  common  perception  aL  Ian  is  founded,  and 
claims  the  consent  and  support  of  society ;  for  in  all  human  legislative 
codes  there  is  an  express  or  tacit  appeal  to  principles  previously  acknow- 
lodged,  as  reasons  for  their  enactment. 

This  distinction  in  the  moral  quality  of  actions  previous  to  the  6sta« 
blishment  of  civil  regulations,  and  independent  of  them,  may  in  part  bf 
traced  to  its  having  been  observed^  that  certain  actions  are  injuriooi 
to  society,  and  that  to  abstain  from  them  is  essential  to  its  well  being. 
Murder  and  thefl  may  be  given  as  instances.  It  has  also  been  perceivedi 
that  such  actions  result  from  certain  affections  of  the  mind ;  and  the  in- 
dulgence  or  restraint  of  such  affections  has  therefore  been  also  regarded 
as  a  moral  act.  Anger,  revenge,  and  cupidity,  have  been  deemed  evils  as 
the  sources  of  injuries  of  various  kinds ;  and  humanity,  self  government, 
and  integrity,  have  been  ranked  among  the  virtues ;  and  thus  both  cer- 
tain actions,  and  the  principles  from  which  they  spring,  have,  from  their 
effect  upon  society,  been  determined  to  be  good  or  evil. 

But  it  has  Ukewise  been  observed  by  every  maA,  that  individual'hap- 
piness,  as  truly  as  social  order  and  interests,  is  materially  affected  by 
particular  acts,  and  by  those  feelings  of  the  heart  which  give  rise  to 
them ;  a6  for  instance,  by  anger,  malice,  envy,  impatience,  cupidity,  &c ; 
and  that  whatever  civilized  men  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages  have  agreed 
to  call  VICE,  is  inimical  to  health  of  body,  or  to  peace  of  mind,  or  to  both. 
This,  it  is  true,  has  had  little  influence  upon  human  conduct ;  but  it  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  poets,  sages,  and  satirists  of  all  countries,  and 
is  adverted  to  as  matter  of  universal  experience.  While  therefore  there 
is  in  the  moral  condition  and  habits  of  man  something  which  propels 
him  to  vice,  uncorrected  by  the  miseries  which  it  never  fails  to  inllicu 
there  is  also  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul  which  ren- 
ders vice  subversive  of  its  happiness,  and  something  in  the  established 
law  and  nature  of  things,  which  renders  vice  incompatible  with  the  col- 
lective interests  of  men  in  the  social  state. 

Let  that  then  be  granted  by  the  Theist  which  he  cannot  consistently 
deny,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  justice,  who  has  both  made  men  and  continues  to  govern 
them ;  and  the  strongest  presumption  is  afforded  by  the  very  constitution 
of  the  natu«*e  of  man,  and  the  relations  established  among  human  afiairs, 
which  with  so  much  constancy  dissociate  happiness  from  vicious  pas- 
sions, health  from  intemperance,  the  peace,  security,  and  improvement 
of  society  from  violence  and  injustice^ — ^that  the  course  of  action  which 
best  secures  human  happiness,  has  the  sanction  of  His  will,  or  in  other 
words  that  He,  by  these  circumstances,  has  given  his  authority  in  favour 
of  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  opposed  it  to  the  practice  of  vice.  (1) 

(1)  **  As  the  manifold  appearances  of  design  and  of  final  causes,  in  the  r-on. 
stWution  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  mind ;  so  tht 
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But  though  that  perception  of  the  difierence  of  moral  actions  which 
M  antecedent  to  human  laws,  must  have  been  strongly  confirmed  by 
diese  facts  of  experience,  and  by  such  observations,  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  those  rules  by  which  the  moral  quality  of  actions  haB, 
in  all  ages,  been  determined,  were  formed  solely  from  a  course  of  oi^ 
fiervation  on  their  tendency  to  promote  or  obstruct  human  happiness ; 
because  we  cannot  collect  either  from  history  or  tradition,  that  the  world 
was  ever  without  such  rules,  though  they  were  often  warped  and  cor- 
rapted.  The  evidence  of  both,  on  the  contrary,  shows,  that  so  far  firom 
these  rules  having  originated  from  observing  what  was  injurious  and 
what  beneficial  to  mankind,  there  has  been,  among  almost  aD  nations, 
a  constant  reference  to  a  declared  toiil  of  the  Supreme  God,  or  of  sup. 
posed  deities,  as  the  rule  which  determines  the  good  or  the  evil  of  the 
conduct  of  men ;  which  will  was  considered  by  them  as  a  law,  prescrib- 
ing the  one  and  restraining  the  other  under  the  sanction,  not  only  of 
our  being  left  to  the  natural  injurious  consequences  of  vicious  habit 
and  practice  in  the  present  life,  or  of  continuing  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  obedience  in  personal  and  social  happiness  here;  but  of  positive  re- 
ward and  positive  punishment  in  a  fiiture  life. 

Whoever  speculated  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  moral  obligation  m 
iny  age,  was  previously  furnished  with  these  general  notions  and  dis- 
tinctions. They  were  in  the  world  before  him;  and  if  all  tradition  be 
not  a  fable,  if  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  whether  found  in  poets  or 
historians,  be  not  delusive,  they  were  in  the  world  in  those  early  periods 
when  the  great  body  of  the  human  race  remained  near  the  original  seat 
of  the  parent  families  of  all  the  modem  and  now  widely  extended  nafions 
of  the  earth  ;•  and  in  those  early  periods  they  were  not  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctions of  mere  human  opinion  and  consent,  but  were  invested  with 
a  /Hmne  authority. 

We  have  then  before  us  two  presumptions,  each  of  great  weight. 
First,  that  those  actions  which  among  men  have  almost  universally  been 
judged  good^  have  the  implied  sanction  of  the  will  of  our  wise  and  good 
Creator  being  found  in  experience,  and  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
and  of  human  society,  most  conducive  to  human  happiness.  And,  sbcoxd, 
ibat  they  were  originally  in  some  mode  or  other  prescribed  and  enjoined 
as  his  law,  and  their  contraries  prohibited. 

If  therefore  there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  only  ordinary  strength, 

ptrtieular  dnal  caoBes  of  pleasure  uid  pain,  difltributed  among  his  creatures,  prove 
that  they  are  under  his  government — what  may  be  called  his  natural  government 
»f  creatures  endued  with  sense  and  reason.  This,  however,  implios  somewhat 
more  than  seems  usually  attended  to  when  we  speak  of  Good's  natural  government 
•f  the  world.  It  implies  government  of  the  very  same  kind  with  that  which  a 
^uaater  eiercises  over  his  servants,  or  a  civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects.** 
Bitirp  BoTLBE.) 
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that  the  rule  by  which  oar  actioiu  are  determined  to  be  good  or  evil  is 
primarily  a  law  of  the  Creator,  we  are  all  deeply  interested  in  ascertain- 
ing where  that  law  exists  in  its  clearest  manifestation.  For  ignorance 
of  the  law,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  no  excuse  for  disobedience,  if  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  it ;  and  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  rulr  may  assist  our  practice  in  cases  of  whieb 
human  laws  take  no  cognizance,  and  which  the  wilfully  corrupted  generai 
judgment  of  mankind  may  have  darkened*  And  should  it  appear  eitheff 
that  in  many  things  we  have  offended  more  deeply  than  we  suspect, 
whether  wilfully  or  firom  an  evitable  ignorance ;  or  that,'  from  some 
common  accident  which  has  befallen  our  nature,  we  .^ave  lost  the  power 
of  entire  obedience  without  the  use  of  new  and  extraordinary  means,  the 
knowledge  of  the  rule  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us,  because  by  it 
we  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  precise  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  God  our  Maker ;  the  dangers  we  have  incurred ;  and  the  means  of 
escape,  if  any  have  been  placed  within  our  reach. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Thb  Rulb,  which  determines  the  Quality  of  moral  Actions,  muat  60 
premmed  to  be  matter  of  Revelation  from  God. 

It  is  well  observed  by  a  judicious  writer,  that  ''all  the  distinctions  oi 
good  and  evil  refer  to  some  principle  above  ourselves ;  for,  were  there 
no  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge  to  reward  and  punish,  the  very  notions 
of  good  and  evil  would  vanish  away  :  they  could  not  exist  in  the  minds 
of  men,  if  there  were  not  a  Supreme  Director  to  give  laws  for  the 
measure  thereof."     {Ellis'e  Knowledge  of  Dwine  Things^  4*^.) 

If  we  deny  the  existence  of  a  Divine  law  obligatory  upon  man,  we 
must  deny  that  the  world  is  under  Divine  government,  for  government 
without  rule  or  law  is  a  solecism;  and  to  deny  the  Divine  government, 
would  leave  it  impossible  for  us  to  account  for  that  peculiar  nature  which 
has  been  given  to  man,  and  those  relations  among  human  concerns  and 
interests  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which  are  so  powerfully  affected 
by  our  conduct :-— certain  actions  and  habits  which  almost  all  mankind 
have  agreed  to  call  good,  being  connected  with  the  happiness  of  tie 
individual,  and  the  well  being  of  society;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Tlii? 
too  has  been  matter  of  uniform  and  constant  experience  from  the  earliesl 
ages,  and  warrants  therefore  the  conclusion,  that  the  effect  arises  from 
original  principles  and  a  constitution  of  things  which  the  Creator  has 
established.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  offered  why  such  a  nature  should 
be  given  to  man,  and  such  a  law  impressed  on  the  circumstances  and 
beings  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  except  that  both  had  an  intended 
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celation  to  certain  couiBes  of  action  as  the  aouiees  of  order  and  happi  Aei% 
■«  truly  as  there  was  an  intended  relation  between  thn  light  and  the  eye 
▼hich  IB  formed  to  receive  its  rays. 

But  as  man  is  not  carried  to  this  course  of  action  by  ph3rsical  impulse 
or  necessity ;  as  moral  conduct  supposes  choice  and  therefore  instruct 
tion,  and  the  persuasion  of  motives  arising  out  of  it ;  the  benevolent  in* 
tention  of  the  Creator  as  to  our  happiness  could  not  be  accomplished 
irithout  instruction,  warning,  reward,  and  punishment ;  all  of  which 
necessarily  imply  superintendence  and  control,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
moral  government.  The  creation  therefore  of  a  being  of  such  a  nature 
an  man,  implies  Divine  government,  and  that  government  a  Divine  law. 

Such  a  law  must  be  the  subject  of  sbvki.ation.  Law  is  the  will  of 
a  superior  power  ;  but  the  will  of  a  supenor  visible  power  cannot  be 
known  without  some  indication  by  iM>r<2f  or  sigru,  in  other  terms,  with- 
out a  revelation  ;  and  much  less  the  will  of  an  invisible  power,  of  an 
order  superior  to  our  own,  and  confessedly  mysterious*  in  his  mode  of 
existence,  and  the  attributes  of  his  nature. 

Again,  the  wiU  of  a  superior  is  not  in  justice  binding  until,  in  some 
mode»  it  is  sufficiently  declared  ;  and  the  presumption,  therefore,  that 
Grod  wilb  the  practice  of  any  particular  course  of  action,  on  the  part  of 
his  creatures,  establishes  the  farther  presumption,  that  of  that  will  there 
has  been  a  manifestation  ;  and  the  more  so  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  penalty  of  a  serious  nature  has  been  attached  to  disobedience. 

The  revelation  of  this  will  or  law  of  God  may  be  made  either  by 
oefiofi,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred;  or  by  direct  communication  in 
language.  Any  indication  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  or  of  his 
design  in  forming  moral  beings,  which  the  visible  creation  presents  to 
the  mind ;  or  any  instance  of  his  favour  or  displeasure  toward  his  crea- 
tures clearly  and  frequently  connected  in  his  administration  with  any 
particular  course  of  conduct,  may  be  considered  as  a  revelation  of  his 
will  by  action;  and  is  not  at  all  inconsbtent  with  a  farther  revelation  by 
the  direct  means  of  language. 

The  Theist  admits  that  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  has  been  made 
by  significant  actions,  from  which  the  duty  of  creatures  is  to  be  inferred, 
and  contends  that  this  is  sufficient.  <<  They  who  never  heard  of  any 
external  revelation,  yet  if  they  knew  from  the  nature  of  things  what  is  fit 
fi»r  them  to  do,  they  know  all  that  God  will  or  can  require  of  them."  (3) 

Hiey  who  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  a  revelation  of 
God's  will,  do  not  deny  that  indications  of  his  will  have  been  made  by 

(9)  Ckristiamtf  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  p.  3S9. — "  By  employing  our  reaiOD 
to  coUeet  the  will  of  Grod  from  the  fhnd  of  oar  nature,  physical  and  moral,  we 
may  acquire  not  only  a  particular  knowledge  of  thoee  laws  which  aro  dcducible 
from  them,  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  Go<I  10  pleased  to 
azoreiM  hia  lupreme  powers  m  thli  ■vatem."  (BoLiNOBaoKs's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  100 ) 
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actum;  but  they  contend  that  they  are  in  themselvu  imperfect  and  in- 
sufficient, and  that  they  were  not  designed  to  supecvede  a  direct  reve- 
lation. They  hold  also,  that  a  direct  communication  of  the  Divine  will 
was  made  to  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  which  received  addi- 
lions  at  subsequent  periods,  and  that  the  whole  was  at  length  embodied 
in  the  book  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ''The  Bible." 

The  question  immediately  before  us  is,  on  which  side  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  of  truth.  Are  there,  in  the  natural  works  of  God, 
or  in  his  manner  of  governing  the  world,  such  indications  of  the  will  of 
God  concerning  us,  as  can  afford  sufficient  direction  in  forming  a  per- 
fectly  virtuous  character,  and  sufficient  information  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  effected  ?  We  may  try  this  question  by  a  few  obvious 
instances. 

The  Theist  will  himself  acknowledge,  that  temperance^  justice^  and 
bencvoUneef  are  essential  to  moral  virtue.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
nothing  appears  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  or  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Divine  administration,  to  indicate  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  the 
appetites  of  the  body  should  be  restrained  within  the  rules  of  sobriety, 
except  that,  by  a  connection  which  has  been  established  by  him,  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  those  appetites  usually  impairs  health.  If  there- 
fore we  suppose  this  to  amount  to  a  tacit  prohibition  of  excess,  it  still 
leaves  those  free  from  the  rule  whose  firm  constitutions  do  not  suffer 
from  intemperate  gratifications;  it  gives  one  rule  for  the  man  of  vigor- 
ous, and  another  for  the  man  of  feeble  health ;  and  it  is  no  guard  against 
that  occasional  insobriety  which  may  be  indulged  in  without  obvious 
danger  to  health,  but  which  nevertheless  may  be  excessive  in  degree 
though  occasional  in  recurrence.     The  rule  is  therefore  imperfect. 

Nor  are  the  obligations  of  justice  in  this  way  indicated  with  adequate 
clearness.  Acts  of  injustice  are  not  like  acts  of  excessive  intemperance, 
punishable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence  by  pain  and  disease  and 
premature  death,  as  their  natural  general  consequences ;  nor,  in  most 
instances,  by  any  other  marked  infliction  of  the  Divine  displeasure  in 
the  present  life*  From  their  injurious  effects  upon  society  at  large, 
indications  of  the  will  of  God  respecting  them  may  doubtless  be  inferred, 
but  such  effects  arise  out  of  the  grosser  acts  of  fraud  and  rapine ;  those 
only  affect  the  movements  of  society,  (which  goes  on  without  being 
visibly  disturbed  by  the  violations  of  the  nicer  distinctions  of  equity  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  virtue,)  and  never  fail  to  degrade  and  corrupt 
individual  character.  Rules  of  justice,  therefore,  thus  indicated,  would, 
like  those  of  temperance,  be  very  imperfect. 

The  third  branch  of  virtue  is  benevolence,  the  disposition  and  the  habit 
of  doing  good  to  others.  But  in  what  manner  except  by  revelation  are 
the  extent  and  the  obligation  of  this  virtue  to  be  explained  ?  If  it  be  said, 
that  "  the  goodness  of  God  himself  as  manifested  in  creation  and  pnv 
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7idence  presents  so  striking  an  example  of  beneficence  to  his  en  ature^, 
that  his  wUly  as  to  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue,  may  be  unequivocally 
inferred  from  it,"  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  this  example  itself  is 
imperfect,  unless  other  parts  of  the  Divine  conduct  be  explained  toi  us, 
as  the  Scriptures  explain  them.  For  if  we  have  manifestations  of  bii" 
goodness,  we  see  also  fearful  proofs  of  his  severity.  Such  are  the  per- 
Diission  of  pestilence,  earthquakes,  inundations  :  and  the  infliction  of 
pain  and  death  upon  all  men,idven  upon  infants  and  unsinning  animals. 
If  the  will  of  God  in  favour  of  beneficent  actions  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  pl*as\iTe  which  is  afforded  to  those  who  perform  them,  it  is  only 
inuicatitd  to  those  to  whom  a  beneficent  act  gives  pleasure,  and  its  non- 
performance pu^i ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  at  all  apprehended  by 
those  who  by  constitution  are  obdurate,  or  by  habit  selfish.  The  rule 
would  therefore  be  uncertain  and  dark,  and  entirely  silent  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  beneficence  is  to  be  carried,  and  whether  there  may 
not  be  exceptions  to  its  exercise  as  to  individuals,  such  as  enemiei, 
mcious  persons,  and  strangers. 

Whatever  general  indications  there  may  be  in  the  acts  of  God,  in  the 
constitution  of  humai^  nature,  or  in  the  relations  of  society,  that  some 
actions  are  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  good,  and  that 
others  are  opposed  to  bis  will,  and  therefore  evil ;  it  follows  then,  that 
they  form  a  rule  too  vague  in  itself,  and  too  liable  to  different  interpret, 
ations,  to  place  the  conduct  of  men  under  adequate  regulation,  even  in 
reRpect  of  temperance,  justice,  and  beneficence.  But  if  these  and  other 
virtuesy  in  their  nicest  shades,  were  indicated  by  the  types  of  nature,  and 
the  manifestations  of  the  will  of  God  in  his  moral  government,  these  typoR 
and  this  moral  government  are  either  entirely  silent,  or  speak  equivocacy 
as  to  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  right  conduct  and  effectual  moral 
control,  as  well  as  to  the  hopes  and  the  happiness  of  man. 

There  is  no  indication,  for  instance,  in  either  nature  or  providence, 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  his  creatures  should  worship  him  ;  and  the 
moral  effects  of  adoration,  homage,  and  praise,  on  this  system,  would  be 
lost.  There  is  no  indication  that  God  will  be  approached  in  prayer,  and 
this  hope  and  solace  of  man  is  unprovided  for.  Nor  is  there  a  sufficient 
indi  cation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment ;  because  there 
18  no  indubitable  declaration  of  man's  immortality,  nor  any  facts  and 
principles  so  obvious  as  to  enable  us  confidently  to  infer  it.  All  o6«cn>a. 
Hon  lie  s  directly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man.  He 
dieSf  and  the  probabilities  of  a  future  life  which  have  been  established 
upon  the  unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life,  and 
the  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  are  a  presumptive  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced,  as  we  shall  afterward  show,  only  by  those  to  whom  the 
doctrine  had  been  tmnsmitted  by  tradition,  and  who  were  therefore  in 
possession  of  the  idea ;  and,  even  then,  to  have  any  effectual  force  of 
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penuasioiiy  they  must  be  built  upon  antecedent  principles  furnished  only 
by  the  revelations  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  Hence  some  of  the 
wisest  heathens,  who  were  not  wholly  unaided  in  their  speculations  on 
these  subjects  by  the  reflected  light  of  those  revelations,  confessed  them- 
selves  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  doubts  of 
Socrates,  who  expressed  himself  the  most  hopefully  of  any  on  the  subjecl 
of  a  future  life,  are  well  known ;  and  Cicero,  who  occasionally  expatiates 
with  so  much  eloquence  on  this  topic,  shows  by  the  skeptical  expressions 
which  he  throws  in,  that  his  belief  was  by  no  means  confirmed.  (8)  It, 
therefore,  without  any  help  from  direct  or  traditional  instruction,  we  could 
go  as  far  as  they,  it  is  plain  that  our  religious  system  would  be  deficient 
in  all  those  motives  to  virtue  which  arise  from  the  doctrines  of  man's 
accountability  and  a  future  life,  and  in  that  moral  control  which  such 
doctrines  exert :  the  necessity  of  which  for  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  is  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  wickedness  which  prevails  even 
where  these  doctrines  are  fully  taught. 

Still  farther,  there  is  nothing  in  those  manifestations  of  God  and  of 
his  will,  which  the  roost  attentive  contemplatist  can  be  supposed  to  col- 
lect from  his  natural  works  and  from  his  sovereign  rule,  to  afford  the 
hope  of  pardon  to  any  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  offended  him, 
or  any  assurance  of  felicity  in  a  future  state,  should  one  exist. 

Some  consciousness  of  offence  is  felt  by  every  man ;  and  though  he 
should  not  know  the  precise  nature  or  extent  of  the  penalty  attached  to 
transgression,  he  has  no  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  under  a  mild  and 
fondly  merciful  government,  and  that  therefore  his  offences  will  in  course 
be  forgiven.  All  observation  and  experience  lie  against  this ;  and  the 
case  is  the  more  alarming  to  a  considerate  mind,  that  so  little  of  the  sad 
inference  that  the  human  race  is  under  a  rigorous  administration,  depends 
upon  reasoning  and  opinion :  it  is  fact  of  common  and  daily  observation. 
The  minds  of  men  are  in  general  a  prey  to  discontent  and  care,  and  are 
agitated  by  various  evil  passions.  The  race  itself  is  doomed  to  wasting 
labours  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence.  Their 
employments  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  grovelling,  in  comparison  of 
the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  intellectual  pleasure  and  attainments.  The 
mental  powers,  though  distributed  with  great  equality  among  the  various 
classes  of  men,  are  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  ever  awakened. 
The  pleasures  most  strenuously  sought  are  therefore  sensual,  degrade 
ing,  and  transient.  Life  itself,  too,  is  precarious  :  infants  suffer  and 
die,  youth  is  blighted,  and  thus  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is 

(3)  So  in  his  Tuse,  QuetU  1,  he  saye,  **  Expone  igiturt  nin  tnolewtum  e«l,  ftri. 
mum  animoSf  »i  potet,  remanere  pott  mortem  ;  turn  si  minus  id  ohtinehis  (est  enim 
wduum^)  doeehis  earere  omni  malo  mortem.  Show  me  first,  if  you  can,  and  if  it 
be  not  too  troublesome,  that  soula  remain  after  death ;  or  if  you  cannot  pror?  thai, 
(fiv  it  is  difficult,)  declare  how  there  is  no  evil  in  death.** 
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twept  awmy  before  the  prime  of  life  is  attained.  Casualties)  plagues^ 
ftmines,  floods,  and  war,  cany  on  the  woric  of  destruction.  Ill  the 
najority  of  states  the  poor  are  oppreasedf  the  rich  are  insecure,  private 
wrong  is  added  to  public  oppression,  widows  are  wronged,  orphans  are 
deprived  of  bread,  and  the  sick  and  aged  are  neglected.  The  very  re- 
.igions  of  the  world  have  completed  human  wretchedness  by  obdurating 
the  heart,  by  giving  birth  to  sanguinary  superstitions,  and  by  introducing 
a  oorruptioi  of  morals  destructive  of  the  very  elements  of  well-ordered 
society*  Part  of  these  evils  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Governor, 
and  part  mfUdedf  either  by  connecting  them  as  consequents  to  certain 
actions,  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  natural  world  more  immediately : 
but,  whether  permitted  or  inflicted,  they  are  punitive  acts  of  his  admi. 
nislration,  and  present  him  before  us,  notwithstanding  innumerable 
instances  of  his  benevolence,  as  a  Being  of  <«  terrible  majesty."  (4) 

To  remove  in  part  the  awful  mystery  which  overiiangs  such  an  ad- 
ministration, the  most  sober  Theists  of  former  times,  difiering  firom  the 
horde  of  vulgar  blasphemers  and  metaphysical  Atheists  who  have  arisen 
in  our  own  day,  have  been  ready  to  suppose  another  state  of  being,  to 
which  the  present  has  respect,  and  which  may  discover  some  means  of 
connectiiig  this  permission  of  evil,  and  this  infliction  of  misery,  (often  on 
the  apparently  innocent,)  with  the  character  of  a  Grovemor  of  perfect 
wisdom,  equity'  and  goodness.  But  in  proportion  as  any  one  feels 
himself  obliged  to  admit  and  to  expect  a  state  of  future  existence,  he 
mnst  feel  the  necessity  of  being  assured,  that  it  will  be  a  felicitous  one. 
Tet  should  he  be  conscious  of  frequent  transgressions  of  the  Divine 
law ;  and  at  the  same  time  see  it  demonstrated  by  facts  occurring 
daily,  that  in  the  present  life  the  government  of  God  is  thus  rigorous, 
die  only  fair  conclusion  to  which  he  can  come  is,  that  the  Divine  go- 
vernment wiU  be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  principles  in  another, 
kft  an  infinitely  perfect  being  changes  not.  Farther  discoveries  may 
then  be  made ;  but  they  may  go  only  to  establish  this  point,  that  the 
apparent  severity  of  his  dispensations  in  the  present  life  are  quite  con- 
■stent  with  justice,  and  even  the  continued  infliction  of  punishment 
witii  goodness  itself,  because  other  moral  agents  may  be  beneflted  by 
die  example.  The  idea  of  a  future  life  does  not  therefore  relieve  the 
If  it  be  just  that  man  should  be  punished  here,  it  may  be  re- 


(4)  **  Some  mon  seem  to  think  the  only  character  of  the  Author  of  nature  te 
bs  that  of  ample  abeolnte  benevolenoe.  There  may  possibly  be  in  the  creation, 
Wags,  to  whom  he  manifbata  himself  under  this  most  amiable  of  all  eharactera, 
fhr  it  ia  the  most  amiable,  supposing^  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  b  not,  incompatible 
wHh  justice  ;  but  he  manifests  himself  to  at  as  a  righteous  Oovertun'.  He  mny 
•onaiatantly  with  this  be  simply  and  absolutely  benevolent ;  but  he  is,  for  he  hat 
gifao  oa  a  proof  in  the  oonatitution  and  conduct  of  the  world  that  he  is,  a  Ga 
veraor  ovor  aervanta,  as  he  rewards  and  pnnishes  us  fbr  our  aottoos."  (BuTi.sa'a 
IfMlafy.) 
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quired  by  the  same  just  regard  to  the  principles  of  e  strictly  moral 
govfrnment,  that  he  should  be  punished  hereafter. 

If  then.we  are  offenders  against  the  Majesty  of  so  dread  a  being,  as 
the  actual  administration  of  the  world  shows  its  Goyemor  to  be,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary,  if  there  be  in  him  a  disposition  to  for- 
give our  offences,  that  we  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  with 
the  means  and  conditions  upon  which  his  placability  can  become  avail, 
able  to  us.  If  he  is  not  disposed  to  forgive,  we  have  the  greatest  cause 
for  alarm  ;  if  an  inclination  to  forgive  does  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
there  is  as  strong  a  reason  to  presume  that  it  is  indicated  to  us  jotne- 
wherey  as  that  the  law  under  which  we  are  placed  should  have  been 
expressly  promulgated  ;  and  especially  if  such  a  scheme  of  bestowing 
pardon  has  been  adopted  as  will  secure  the  ends  of  mora)  government, 
and  lead  to  our  future  obedience, — the  only  one  which  ^e  ^an  con. 
ceive  to  be  worthy  of  God. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  at  length,  what  is  bo  obvious,  hat 
if  we  had  no  method  of  knowing  the  will  and  purposes  of  God,  but  by 
inferring  them  from  his  works  and  his  government,  we  could  have  no 
information  as  to  any  purpose  in  the  Divine  Mind  to  forgive  his  sin- 
ning creatures.  The  Theist,  in  order  to  support  this  hope,  dwells 
upon  the  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  with  which  this  world  abounds, 
but  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the  demonstrations  of  his  severity ;  yet  these 
surround  him  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  argument  from  the  severity 
of  God  is  as  forcible  against  pardon,  as  the  argument  from  his  good- 
ness is  in  its  favour.  At  the  beat,  it  is  left  entirely  uncertain ;  a 
ground  is  laid  for  heart-rending  doubts,  and  fearful  anticipations ;  and, 
for  any  thing  he  can  show  to  the  contrary,  the  goodness  which  God 
has  displayed  in  nature  and  providence  may  only  render  the  offence 
of  man  more  aggravated,  and  serve  to  strengthen  the  presumption 
against  the  forgiveness  of  a  vUfid  offender,  rather  than  afford  biro 
any  reason  for  hope. 

The  whole  of  this  argument  is  designed  to  prove,  that  had  we  been 
left,  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  to  infer  the  will  ai\d  purposes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  from  his  natural  works,  and  his  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  our  knowledge  of  both  would  have  been 
essentially  deficient ;  and  it  establishes  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  a  direct  revelation  from  God  to  his  creatures,  that  neither  his  wiL 
concerning  us,  nor  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  might  be  left  to  dark  apd 
uncertain  inference^  but  be  the  subjects  of  an  express  d/uUtnOum. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Farther  Presumption  op  a  direct  Revelation /rom  the  Weakmui 
and  Corruption  of  huntanReaton,  and  the  want  of  Atdhoriiy  in  merdjf 
kunum  Opiniom. 

If  we  should  aUow  that  a  perfect  reason  exercised  in  contemplating^ 
the  natural  works  of  God  and  the  course  of  his  moral  government,  might 
furnish  us,  by  means  of  an  accurate  process  of  induction,  with  a  suffi. 
cient  rule  to  determine  the  quality  of  moral  actions,  and  with  sufficient 
motivee  to  obedience,  yet  the  case  would  not  be  altered ;  for  that  perfect 
reason  is  not  to  be  ff^md  among  men.  It  would  be  useless  to  urge  upon 
those  who  deny  the  dextrine  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  fall  of  man,  thai  his 
understanding  and  reason  are  weakened  by  the  deterioration  of  his 
whole  intellectual  nature.  But  it  will  be  quite  as  apposite  to  the  argu- 
ment to  state  a  fact  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  retisoning  powers 
of  men  greatly  differ  in  strength ;  and  that  from  premises,  which  all 
must  allow  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  different  inferences  would  inevitably 
be  drawn.  Either  then  the  Divine  law  would  be  what  evnry  man  might 
take  it  to  be,  and,  by  consequence,  a  variable  rule,  a  position  which 
c&nnot  surely  be  maintained ;  or  many  persons  must  fail  of  duly  appre- 
hending it.  And  though  in  this  case  it  should  be  contended,  that  he  Ls 
not  punishable  who  obeys  the  law  as  far  as  he  knows  it,  yet  surely  the 
ends  of  a  steady  and  wisely  formed  plan  of  general  government  would 
on  this  ground  be  frustrated.  The  presumption  here  also  must  there- 
fore be  in  favour  of  an  express  declaration  of  the  will  of  God,  in  terms 
n^hich  the  common  understandings  of  men  may  apprehend,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  sufficient  moral  direction  can  be  given,  and  effectual 
control  exerted. 

The  notion,  that  by  rational  induction  the  will  of  God  may  be  inferred 
from  hia  acts  in  a  sufficient  degree  for  every  purpose  of  moral  direction, 
is  farther  vitiated  by  its  assuming  that  men  in  general  are  so  contempla- 
tive in  their  habits  as  to  pursue  such  inquiries  with  interest ;  and  so  well 
disposed  as  in  most  cases  to  make  them  with  honesty.  Neither  of  thesr 
is  true. 

The  mass  of  mankind  neither  are,  nor  ever  have  been,  contemplative, 
and  must  therefore,  if  not  otherwise  instructed,  remain  ignorant  of  their 
daty ;  for  questions  of  virtue,  morals,  and  religion,  as  may  bo  shown 
from  the  contentions  of  the  wisest  of  men,  do  not  for  the  most  part  lie 
levd  t:  the  minds  of  the  populace  without  a  revelation.  (5) 

(5)  *«  If  philoiopby  had  gone  farthor  than  it  did,  and  fVoin  nndfmiable  prinoi 
flea  fpnm  na  ethioa  in  a  aeianoe,  like  mathomatiM,  m  every  part  demonatrable, 
yet  wmtld  not  have  been  so  eflbetoal  to  man  in  thia  imperfeot  itate,  nor  pre» 
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It  is  equally  a  matter  of  undoubted  fact,  that  in  all  questions  of 
morals  which  lestrain  the  vices,  passions,  and  mimediate  interests  of 
men,  conviction  is  generally  resisted,  and  the  rule  is  brought  down  to 
the  praetie^  rather  than  the  practice  raised  to  the  rule ;  so  that  the 
most  flimsy  sophisms  are  admitted  as  arguments,  and  principles  the 
most  lax  displace  those  of  rigid  rectitude  and  virtue.  This  is  matter 
of  daily  observation  and  cannot  be  denied.  The  irresistible  inference 
from  this  is,  that  at  least,  the  great  body  of  mankind,  not  being  acois. 
tomed  to  intellectual  exercises ;  not  having  even  leisure  for  them  on  a€> 
count  of  their  being  doomed  to  sordid  labours ;  and  not  being  disposed  to 
conduct  the  investigation  with  care  and  accuracy,  would  never  become 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
were  only  to  be  obtained  from  habitual  observation  and  reasoning. — 
Should  it  be  said,  **  that  the  intellectual  and  instructed  part  of  mankind 
ought  to  teach  the  rest,"  it  may  be  replied,  that  even  that  would  be  difli- 
cult,  because  their  own  knowledge  must  be  communicated  to  others  by 
the  same  process  of  difficult  induction  through  which  they  attain  it  them  * 
selves,  or  rational  conviction  could  not  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  th  j 
learners.  The  task  would  therefore  be  hopeless  as  to  the  majority,  boih 
from  their  want  of  time  and  intellectual  capacity.  But,  if  practicable,  the 
Theistical  system  has  no  provision  for  such  instruction.  It  neither  makes 
it  the  duty  of  some  to  teach,  nor  of  others  to  learn.  It  has  no  authorized 
teachers ;  no  day  of  rest  from  labour,  on  which  to  collect  the  auditors ; 
no  authorized  religious  ordinances  by  which  moral  truth  may  be  brought 
home  to  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  men  :  and,  if  it  had,  its  best  know, 
ledge  being  rather  contained  in  diffuse  and  hesitating  speculation,  than 
concentrated  in  maxims  and  first  principles,  embodied  in  a  few  plain 
words,  which  at  once  indicate  some  nuuier  mind  fully  adequate  to  the 
whole  subject,  and  suddenly  irradiate  the  understandings  of  the  most 
listless  and  illiterate, — ^it  would  be  taught  in  vain* 

per  for  the  core.  The  greateet  part  of  mankind  want  leisnre  or  capacity  fvr 
demonatration,  nor  can  carry  a  tram  of  proofa,  which  m  thai  way  they  moat 
alwaya  depend  upon  for  conviction,  and  cannot  be  required  to  aaaent  to  tiU  thej 
see  the  demonstration.  Wherever  they  stick,  the  teachers  are  always  put  upon 
proof,  and  must  clear  the  doubt  by  a  thread  of  coherent  deductions  from  the  first 
pnnciple,  how  long  or  how  intricate  soever  that  be.  And  you  may  as  soon 
hope  to  have  all  the  day  labourers  and  tradesmen,  the  spinsters  and  dairy  maids, 
perfect  mathematicians,  as  to  have  them  perfect  in  ethics  this  way:  having  plain 
commands  is  the  sure  and  only  course  to  bring  them  to  obedience  and  practice 
the  greatest  part  cannot  know^  and  therefore  they  piust  believe,  Az.d  I  ask. 
whether  one  coming  from  heaven  in  the  power  of  Grod,  in  full  and  clear  evidence 
and  demonstration  of  miracles,  giving  plain  and  direct  rules  of  morally  and 
obedience,  be  not  likelier  to  enlighten  tlie  bulk  of  mankind,  and  set  them  right 
in  their  duties,  and  bring  them  to  do  them,  than  by  reasoning  with  them  firom 
general  notions  and  prtnoiples  of  human  reason  T"  (Locke's  RemeanMeneta  •/ 
CAiitfNiiulv.) 
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Let  us  however  suppose  the  truth  discovered,  the  teachers  of  it  ap> 
pointed,  and  days  for  the  communication  of  instruction  set  apart. 
With  what  authority  would  these  teachers  he  invested  ?  They  plead  no 
commission  from  Him  whose  will  they  affect  to  teach,  and  they  work 

no  miracles  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  That  doc- 
trine cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  mathematically  demonstrated 
■0  as  to  enforce  conviction,  and  it  would  therefore  be  considered,  and 
justly  considered,  as  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  and  nothing  but  an 
opinion,  to  which  every  one  might  listen  or  not  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  violating  an  obligation,  and  which  every  one  might  and  would 
receive  as  his  own  judgment  agreed  with  or  dissented  from  his  un- 
authorized teacher,  or  as  his  interests  and  passions  might  commend  or 
disparage  the  doctrine  so  taught.  (6) 

Facts  are  sufficiently  in  pror»f  of  this  The  sages  of  antiquity  were 
moral  teachers ;  they  founded  hcUihAh  ;  they  collected  disciples ;  they 
placed  their  fame  in  their  wifld#>in:  yet  there  was  little  agreement 
among  them,  even  upon  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  morals ; 
and  they  neither  generally  reformed  their  own  lives,  nor  those  of 
others.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Cicero  ;  *'  Do  you  think  that  these 
things  had  any  influence  upon  the  men  (a  very  few  excepted,)  who 
thought  and  wrote  and  disputed  about  them  ?  Who  is  there  of  all  the 
philosophers,  whose  mind,  life,  and  manners,  were  conformable  to  right 
reason  ?  Who  ever  made  his  philosophy  the  law  and  rule  of  his  life, 
and  not  a  mere  show  of  his  wit  and  parts?  Who  observed  his  own 
instructions,  and  lived  in  obedience  to  his  own  precepts  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  were  slaves  to  filthy  lusts,  many  to  pride,  many  to 
covetousness,"  ^c.  (7) 

(6)  "  Let  it  be  granted,  (though  not  true,)  that  all  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Geepel  were  known  by  somebody  or  other,  among  mankind  before.  But  where, 
<nr  how  or  of  what  use,  is  not  considered.  Suppose  they  may  be  picked  up  here 
and  ttu  le ;  some  from  Solon,  and  Bias,  in  Greece ;  others  from  Tullt,  in  Italy, 
and,  to  complete  the  work,  let  Confucius  as  far  as  China  be  consulted,  and  Ana. 
CHAftflxe  the  Scythian  contribute  his  share.  What  will  all  this  do  to  give  the 
world  a  complete  morality,  that  may  be  to  mankind  the  unquestionable  rule  of 
life  an4  manners  7  What  would  this  amount  to  toward  being  a  steady  rule,  a 
certain  transcript  of  a  law  that  we  are  under  7  Did  the  saying  of  Aaisrirpus  or 
C&Hrucmm  give  it  an  authority  7  Was  Zeno  a  lawgiver  to  mankind  T  If  not, 
what  he  or  any  other  philosopher  delivered  was  but  a  eaying  of  hie.  Mankind 
isight  hearken  to  it,  or  reject  it,  as  they  pleased,  or  as  it  suited  their  interest, 
passions,  principles,  or  humours : — ^they  were  under  no  obligation  '  the  opinion  of 
this  or  that  philosopher  was  of  no  ADTHORrrr."    (Lookers  Reaeonableneee,  ^e.) 

**  The  truths  which  the  philosophers  proved  by  speculative  reason,  were  dosti. 
tute  of  some  more  sensible  authority  to  back  them ;  and  the  precepts  which  they 
laid  down,  how  reasonable  soever  in  themselves,  seemed  still  to  want  weight,  and 
to  be  no  more  than  precepts  op  men.**  (Dr.*  Sam.  Clarke.) 

(7^  Sed  hec  eadem  num  censes  apud  eos  ipsos  valere,  nisi  admodum  paiieoi»  a 
Vol.  f  -i 
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Such  a  system  of  moral  direction  and  control,  then,  could  it  be 
formed,  would  bear  no  comparison  to  that  which  is  provided  by  direct 
and  external  revelation,  of  which  the  doctrine,  tho  igh  delivered  by  dif* 
forent  men,  in  different  ages,  is  consentaneous  throughout;  whicH  ia 
rendered  authoritative  by  Divine  attestation  ;  which  consists  in  clear 
and  legislative  enunciation,  and  not  in  human  speculation  and  laborioiM 
inference ;  of  which  the  teachers  were  as  holy  as  their  doctrine  %ra« 
sublime ;  and  which  in  all  ages  has  exerted  a  powerful  moral  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  men.  **  I  know  of  but  one  Phsedo  and  one  Pole- 
mon  throughout  all  Greece,**  saith  Orioen,  ^  who  were  ever  made  bet« 
ter  by  their  philosophy ;  whereas  Christianity  hath  brought  back  its 
myriads  from  vice  to  virtue." 

All  these  considerations  then  still  farther  support  the  presumption, 
that  the  will  of  God  has  been  the  subject  of  express  revelatUm  to  man, 
because  such  a  declaration  of  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  conceived 

AI>.EQUATE  ;     COMPLETE  ;    OF   COMMON    APPBEHENSION  ;     S17FFICIENT*X.T 

authoritative;  and  adapted  to  the  circumstahces  of  K^ifKntn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Farther  Proofs  of  the  Weakness  and  ITNCERTAnfTT  of  HuxiLR 

Reason. 

The  opinion,  that  sufficient  notices  of  the  will  and  purposes  of  GUxf 
with  respect  to  man,  may  be  collected  by  rational  induction  from  his 
works  and  government,  attributes  too  much  to  the  power  of  human 
reason  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  that  case,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily commence  its  exercise. 

Human  reason  must  be  taken,  as  it  is  in  fact,  a  weak  and  erring 
faculty,  and  as  subject  to  have  its  operations  suspended  or  disturbed 
by  the  influence  of  vicious  principles  and  attachment  to  earthly  things  • 
neither  of  which  can  be  denied,  however  differently  they  may  be 
accounted  for. 

It  is  another  consideration  of  importance  that  the  exercise  of  reason 
IS  limited  by  our  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  that  it  must  be  furnished 
with  subjects  which  it  may  arrange,  compare,  and  judge :  for  beyond 
what  it  cleai4y  conceives  its  power  does  not  extend. 

It  does  not  follow,  that,  because  many  doctrines  in  religion  and  majiy 
rules  in  morals  carry  clear  and  decided  conviction  to  the  judgment 
instantly  upon  their  being  proposed,  they  were  discoverable,  in  the  firm 
instance,  by  rational  induction  ;  any  more  than  that  the  great  and  sixn. 

qoibus  inventa,  disputata,  censoripta  lunt  T  Quotua  enim  qniaqno  philoaophottii^ 
inTenitur,  qai  tit  ita  moratua,  ita  aBtmo  ac  vita  oonititutui,  ut  ratio  poatulat  ? 
(Tut.  Qu9»U  9. 
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pie  truths  of  philosophy,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 

efforts  of  men  of  superior  minds,  were  within  tlie  compass  of  ordinary 

^derstandings,  because,  after  they  were  revealed  by  those  who  made 

tte  discovery,  they  instantly  commanded  the  as8ent  of  almost  all  to 

^botOi  they  were  proposed.     The  very  first  principles  of  what  is  called 

^tetural  religion  (8)  are  probably  of  this  kind.     The  reason  of  man, 

^ou^li  it  should  assent  to  them,  though  the  demonstration  of  them 

tftovaJci  be  now  easy,  may  be  indebted  even  for  them  to  the  revelation 

ot  ^    isuperior  mind,  and  that  mind  the  mind  of  God.  (9) 

(^y  ^die  term  natural  religion  is  often  used  equivocall7.  ^' Some  understand 
by  iX;  ^-^ery  thing  in  religion,  with  regard  to  tnith  and  duty,  which,  when  once 
diiK2o^^«3red^  may  be  clearly  shown  to  have  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  and 
Kla'^^O'Kms  of  things,  and  which  unprejudiced  reason  will  approve,  when  foirly  pro- 
pOB^x^  ond  set  in  a  proper  light;  and  accordingly  very  fair  and  goodly  schemes  of 
natixz-:^X  religion  have  been  drawn  up  by  Christian  philosophers  and  divines,  in 
whLc^lift  '^hey  have  comprehended  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Scrix>t^iLare  revelation.  In  this  view  natural  religion  is  not  so  called  because  it 
waft  ov-^^nally  discovered  by  natural  reason,  but  because  when  once  known  it  is 
wha.^  -fc^e  reason  of  mankiad  duly  exercised  approves,  as  founded  in  truth  and 
Datia.i-^^_  Others  take  natural  religion  to  signify  that  religion  which  men  discover 
^  ^^^      Bole  exercise  of  their  natural  faculties,   without  higher  assistance." 

^   y     *•  When  truths  are  once  known  to  us,  though  by  tradition,  we  are  apt  to 
"®  ^'^'c>»able  to  our  own  parts,  and  ascribe  to  our  own  understaudiog  the  discov- 
^  ^^^   ^^rhat,  in  reality,  we  borrowed  from  others;  or,  at  least,  finding  we  can 
prov-^    -^M-hat  at  first  we  learnt  from  others,  we  are  forward  to  conclude  it  an  obvi- 
ous ^t*x4t;li,  which,  if  we  had  sought,  we  could  not  have  missed.    Nothing  seems 
^^^  ^o   our  understandings  that  is  once  known ;  and  because  what  we  see,  we 
*^  ^*tli  our  own  eyes,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  or  forget  the  help  we  had  froni 
*"^      'Vrho  showed  It  us,  and  first  made  us  see  it,  as  if  we  were  not  at  ai! 
oicj^^  ^  jjj^^  jjjj.  ^bose  truths  they  opened  the  way  to,  and  led  us  into;  for, 
*^Kige  being  only  of  truths  that  are  perceived  to  be  so,  we  are  favorable 
^**    to  our  own  faculties  to  conclude  that  they,  of  their  own  strength,  would 
,        ^t.^lned  those  discoveries  without  any  foreign  assistance,  and  that  we  know 
.        ^•'uths  by  the  strength  and  native  light  of  our  own  minds,  as  they  did  from 
,     *^    tbey  received  them  by  theirs, — only  they  had  the  luck  to  be  before  us.  Thus 
.    *^olo  stock  of  human  knowledge  is  claimed  by  every  one  as  his  private  pos- 
.  ^^^»   •«  soon  as  he  (profiting  by  others*  discoveries)  has  got  it  into  his  own 
.'  ^  «nd  so  it  is;  but  not  properly  by  his  own  single  industry,  nor  of  his  own 
JJ    *sition.     He  studies,  it  is  true,  and  takes  pains  to  make  a  progress  in  what 
lho»r^     have  delivered  ;  but  their  pains  were  of  another  sort  who  first  brought 
j/^  ^xiths  to  light  which  he  afterward  derives  from  them.     He  that  travels  the 
r^  Oow,  applauds  his  own  strength  and  legs,  that  have  carried  him  so  far  in 
.        ^  Scantling  of  time,  and  ascribes  all  to  his  own  vigour ;  little  considering 
^  Y^^^^^^h  he  owes  to  their  pains  who  cleared  the  woods,  drained  the  bogs,  built 
^'^'iges,  and  made  the  ways  passable,  without  which  he  might  have  toiled 
.   r^  ^***  ^***®  progress.    A  great  many  things  which  we  have  been  bred  up 
^^  belief  of  from  our  cradles  and  are  now  grown  familiar,  (and,  as  it  were, 
y^  to  ns  under  the  Gospel,)  we  take  for  unquestionable  obvious  truths,  and 
^^7  demonstrable,  without  considering  bow  long  we  might  have  been  in  doubt 
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This  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  great  principle! 
of  all  religion,  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  hun^an  soul, 
the  accountableness  of  man,  the  good  or  evil  quality  of  the  most  impor- 
tant moral  actions,  have,  by  none  who  have  written  upon  them,  b}  no 
legislator,  poet,  or  sage  of  antiquity,  however  ancient,  been  repniscnteH 
as  diieoverie*  made  by  them  in  the  course  of  rational  investigation ;  but 
they  are  spoken  of  as  things  commonly  known  among  men,  which  llicj 
i)ropose  to  defend,  explain,  demonstrate,  or  deny,  according  to  their 
respective  opinions.  If  we  overlook  the  inspiration  of  the  writings  '>f 
Moses,  they  command  respect  as  the  most  ancient  records  in  the  world, 
and  as  embodying  the  religious  opinions  of  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  Moses 
nowhere  pretends  to  be  the  author  of  any  of  these  fundamental  truths. 
The  book  of  Genesis  opens  with  the  words,  ^  In  the  beginning  Crod  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  ,*'*  but  here  the  term  ^  God''  is  used  familiarly, 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  both  the  name  and  the  idea  conveyed 
by  it  were  commonly  received  by  the  people  for  whom  Moses  wrote. 

The  same  writer  gives  the  history  of  ages  much  higher  than  his 
own,  and  introduces  the  patriarchs  of  the  human  race  holding  conver* 
sations  with  one  another  in  which  the  leading  subjects  of  religion  and 
morals  are  often  incidentally  introduced ;  but  they  are  never  presented 
to  us  in  the  form  of  discusnon ;  no  patriarch,  however  high  his  anti. 
quity,  represents  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  these  first  principles, 
though  he  might,  as  Noah,  be  a  *<  preacher*^  of  that  **  righteou$nes$" 
which  was  established  upon  them.  Moses  mentions  the  antediluvians 
who  were  inventors  of  the  arts  of  working  metals,  and  of  forming  and 
playing  upon  musical  instruments ;  but  he  introduces  no  one  as  the 
inventor  of  any  branch  of  moral  or  religious  science,  though  they  are 
so  much  superior  in  importance  to  mankind. 

In  farther  illustration  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  those 
views  on  the  subjects  just  mentioned  which,  to  the  reason  of  all  sober 
Theists,  since  the  Christian  revelation  was  given,  appear  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory,  have  been  found  nowhere  since  patriarchal 
times,  except  in  the  Scriptures,  which  profess  to  embody  the  true  reli- 
cious  traditions  and  revelations  of  all  ages,  or  among  those  whose 
reason  derived  principles  from  these  revelations  on  which  to  establish 
its  inferences. 

We  generally  think  it  a  truth,  easily  and  convincingly  demonstrated, 
that  there  is  a  God ;  and  yet  many  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 

or  i/piorance  of  them  had  revelation  been  silent.  Ana  many  others  axe  beholden 
to  revelatbn  who  do  not  acknowledge  it.  It  is  no  diminish ing  to  revelation, 
that  reason  gives  its  sufirage  too  to  the  troths  revelation  has  discovered  ;  but  it 
is  our  mistake  to  think,  that  because  reason  confirms  them  to  us,  we  had  the  first 
certain  knowledge  of  them  from  thence,  and  in  that  dear  evidence  we  now  pos- 
sess them."  TLocKB.) 
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speak  doubtingly  on  this  point,  and  some  of  them  denied  it.  At  the 
present  day,  not  merely  a  few  speculative  philosophers  in  the  heathen 
world,  but  the  many  millions  of  the  human  race  who  profess  the  religioij 
of  BudhUf  not  only  deny  a  Supreme  First  Cause,  but  dispute  with 
subtlety  and  vehemence  against  the  doctrine. 

We  feel  that  our  reason  rests  with  full  satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  that 
aO  things  are  created  by  one  eternal  and  self-existent  Being ;  but  the 
Greek  philosophers  held  that  matter  was  eternally  co-existent  with  God. 
lihia  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  has  been  called  the  Moses  of  phi- 
k)sopher8.  Through  the  whole  **  Timauf"  Plato  supposes  two  eternal 
and  independent  causes  of  all  things ;  one,  that  by  which  all  things  an. 
made,  which  is  Crod:  the  other,  that  yrom  which  all  things  are  made, 
which  is  matter.  Dr.  Cudworth  has  in  vain  attempted  to  clear  Plato  of 
this  charge.  The  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  says  that  ^  the  Ionic,  Pythagoric, 
Platonic  and  Stoic  schools  all  agreed  in  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter ; 
and  that  the  doctrine,  that  matter  was  created  out  of  nothing,  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  philosophers,  and  is  one  of  which  they  haa 
no  notion."  Aristotle  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  world,  both  in  matter 
B,nd  form  too,  which  was  but  an  easy  deduction  from  the  former  prin-. 
ciple,  and  is  sufficiently  in  proof  of  its  Atheistical  tendency. 

The  same  doctrine  was  extensively  spread  at  a  very  ancient  period 
throughout  the  east,  and  plainly  takes  away  a  great  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  those  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  Supremt^  Deity,  on  which 
the  modems  have  so  confidently  rested  for  the  denvmHCration  of  the 
existence  of  God  by  rational  induction,  whether  drawn  from  the  works 
of  nature,  or  from  metaphysical  principles;  so  much  are  those  able 
works  which  have  been  written  on  this  subject  indebted  to  that  revelation 
on  which  their  authors  too  oflen  close  their  eyes,  for  the  very  bates  on 
which  their  most  convincing  arguments  are  built.  The  same  Atheistical 
results  logically  followed  from  the  ancient  Magian  doctrine  of  two 
eternal  principles,  one  good  and  tiir  other  evil ;  a  notion  which  also 
infected  the  Greek  schools,  as  nppcui^  from  the  example  of  Plutarch, 
and  the  instances  adduced  by  him. 

No  one  enlightened  by  the  Scriptures,  whether  he  acknowledges  his 
obligations  tc  them  or  not,  has  ever  been  betrayed  into  so  great  an 
absurdity  as  to  deny  the  indwidudlity  of  the  human  soul ;  and  yet  where 
die  light  of  revelation  has  not  spread,  absurd  and  destructive  to  morals 
U  this  notion  is,  it  very  extensively  prevails.  The  opinion  that  the 
hmnan  soul  is  a  part  df  God,  enclosed  for  a  short  time  in  matter,  but 
ttin  a  portion  of  his  essence,  runs  through  fnuch  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
it  is  still  more  ancient  than  that,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  same 
opinion  destroys  all  idea  of  accountability  among  those  who  in  India 
foflow  the  Brahminical  system.     '^The  human  soul  is  God,  and  the 
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lets  of  the  human  soul  are  therefore  the  acts  of  God.''     This  is  tiie 
popular  argument  by  which  their  crimes  are  justified. 

The  doctrine  of  one  supreme,  all-wise,  and  uncontrollable  Providencei 
commends  itself  to  our  reason  as  one  of  the  noblest  ahd  most  supporting 
of  truths ;  but  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  source  from  whence  even 
those  draw  it,  who  think  the  reason  of  man  equal  to  its  full  dov elope* 
meut.  So  far  were  pagans  from  being  able  to  conceive  so  lofty  a 
thought,  that  the  wisest  of  them  invented  subordinate  agents  to  carry  oo 
the  affairs  of  the  world ;  beings  often  divided  among  themselves,  and 
subject  to  human  passions ;  thereby  destroying  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence, and  taking  away  the  very  foundation  of  human  trust  in  a 
Supreme  Power.  This  invention  of  subordinate  deities  gave  birth  to 
idolatry,  which  is  sufficiently  in  proof  both  of  its  extent  and  antiquity. 

The  beautiful  and  well-sustained  series  of  arguments  which  have  often 
in  modern  times  been  brought  to  support  the  presumption  ^  that  the 
human  soul  is  immortal,''  may  be  read  with  profit ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  those  who  profets  to  confine  themselves  to  human 
reason  in  the  inquiry,  should  argue  with  so  much  greater  strength  than 
the  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  except  that  they  have  received  assist- 
ance from  a  source  which  they  are  unfair  enough  not  to  acknowledge. 
Some  fine  passages  on  this  subject  may  be  collected  from  Plato,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  others,  but  we  must  take  them  with  others  which  express, 
sometimes  doubt,  and  sometimes  unbelief.  With  us  this  is  a  matter 
of  general  belief;  but  not  so  willi  the  generality  of  cither  ancieni  or 
modern  pagans.  The  same  darkness  which  obscured  the  glory  of  God, 
proportionably  diminished  the  glory  of  man, — his  true  and  proper 
immortality.  The  very  ancient  notion  of  an  absorption  of  souls 
back  again  into  the  Divine  Essence  was  with  the  ancients,  what  we 
know  it  to  be  now  in  the  metaphysical  system  of  the  Hindoos,  a  denial 
of  individual  immortality ;  nor  have  the  demonstrations  of  reason  done 
any  thing  to  convince  the  other  grand  division  of  metaphysical  pagans 
into  which  modern  heathenism  is  divided,  the  followers  of  Budhu,  who 
believe  in  the  total  annihilation  of  both  men  and  gods  after  a  series 
of  ages, — a  point  of  faith  held  probably  by  the  majority  of  the  present 
race  of  mankind.  (1) 

(1)  **  The  religion  of  Budhu,**  saye  Dr.  Dayy,  "  ie  more  widely  extended  than 
any  other  religion.  It  appears  to  be  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Tartary,  of 
China,  of  Japan,  and  their  dependencies,  and  of  all  the  countries  between  China 
an£  the  Burrampooter. 

"The  Budhists  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  self  existent 
and  eternal,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe :  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  believe  in  the  existence  and  operation  of  any  cause  beside  fate  and  necessity, 
to  which  they  seem  to  refer  all  changes  in  the  moral  and  physical  world.  Thoy 
appear  to  be  Materialists  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  and  to  have  no  notion 
of  pure  spirit  or  mind.    Prane  and  hiitm,  life  and  iutelUgcnoe,  the  moot  learned 
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Tliese  ijidtancefl  might  be  enlarged ;  but  they  amply  dhow  that  they 
irho  speak  of  the  sufRciency  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  morals  and 
digion  neglect  almost  all  the  (acts  which  the  history  of  human  opinion 
fum'.'^bes ;  and  that  they  owe  all  their  best  views  to  that  fountain  of 
nspiration  from  which  they  so  criminally  turn  aside.  For  how  other* 
wise  can  the  instances  we  have  just  mentioned  be  explained  ?  and  how 
is  it.  that  those  fundamental  principles  in  morals  and  religion,  which 
modam  philosophers  have  exhibited  as  demonstrable  by  the  unassisted 
OGwers  of  the  human  mind,  were  either  held  doubtfully,  or  connected 
with  some  manifest  absurdity,  or  utterly  denied  by  the  wisest  moral 
teachers  among  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  before  the  Christian  revelation 
was  given  ?  They  had  the  same  works  of  God  to  behold,  and  the  same 
course  of  providence  to  reason  from,  to  neither  of  which  were  they  inat* 
tentive.  They  had  intellectual  endowments,  which  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  aU  mibsequont  ages ;  and  their  reason  was  rendered  acute  and 
discriminative  by  the  discipline  of  mathematical  and  dialectic  science. 
They  had  every  thing  which  the  moderns  l\ave  except  the  BtsLB ;  and 
yet  on  points  which  have  been  generally  settled  among  the  moral  phi- 
losophers  of  our  own  age  as  fundamental  to  natural  religion,  they  had 
no  just  views,  and  no  settled  conviction.  ^  The  various  apprehensions 
of  wise  men,''  says  Cicero,  *'  will  justify  the  doubtings  and  demurs  of 
skeptics,  and  it  will  then  be  sufficient  to  blame  them,  si  out  consenserint 
oZtt,  out  eril  inventus  aliquis,  qui  quid  verum  sil  invenerity  when  others 
agree,  or  any  one  has  found  out  the  truth.  We  say  not  that  nothing  is 
true ;  but  that  some  false  things  are  annexed  to  all  that  is  true,  tanta 
simUUudine  ut  iis  nulla  sit  certa  judicandij  et  assentiendi  notOy  and  that, 
with  so  much  likeness,  that  there  is  no  certain  note  of  judging  what  is 
true,  or  assenting  to  it.  We  deny  not  that  something  may  be  true ; 
percipi  passe  negamus,  but  we  deny  that  it  can  be  perceived  so  to 
*  be ;  for  quid  habemus  in  rebus  bonis  et  nudis  explarati^  what  have  we 
.  certain  concerning  good  and  evil  ?  Nor  for  this  are  we  to  be  blamed, 
but  NATURE,  which  has  hidden  the  truth  in  the  deep,  naturam  accusa 


of  thorn  appear  to  consider  identical : — seated  in  the  heart,  radiatinn^  from  thence 
to  different  parts  of  the  body,  like  heat  from  a  fire ; — uncreated,  without  be^nninjf, 
•1  least  that  they  know  of ;— capable  of  being  modified  by  a  varioty  of  circunu 
itanoes,  like  the  breath  in  different  musical  instruments; — and  like  a  vapour, 
•apible  of  passing  from  one  body  to  another; — and  like  a  flame,  liable  to  be 
extinguished  and  totally  annihilated.  Gods,  demons,  men,  reptiles,  even  the 
mmntest  and  most  imperfect  animalcules,  they  consider  as  similar  beings,  formed 
of  the  four  elementa—heat,  air,  water,  and  that  which  is  tangible,  and  animated 
by  prang  and  hitta.  They  believe  that  a  man  may  become  a  god  or  a  demon ;  or 
iiat  a  god  may  become  a  man  or  an  animalcule ;  that  ordinary  death  is  merely 
a  change  of  form ;  and  that  this  change  is  almost  infinite,  and  bounded  only  by 
tnnihilation,  which  they  esteem  the  acme  of  happiness  r*   (Aeeount  of  CeyUn*) 
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fiuB  in  profunda  veriiatem  penUut  ahgtrtuerit.*^  {Vide  De  NaL  Deorum* 
lib.  1,  n.  10,  11.     Acad.  Qu.  lib.  2,  n.  66,  120.) 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  though  so  great  an  advocate  of 
natural  religion,  concedes,  that  *^of  the  philosophers,  some  argued  them- 
selves out  of  the  belief  of  the  very  being  of  a  God ;  some  by  ascribing 
all  things  to  chance,  others  to  absolute  fatality,  equally  subverted  all  true 
notions  of  religions,  and  made  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  thi 
deady  and  a  future  judgment  needless  and  impossible.  Some  professed 
open  immorality,  others  by  subtle  distinctions  patronized  particular  vices. 
The  better  sort  of  them,  who  were  most  celebrated,  discoursed  with  the 
greatest  reason,  yet  with  much  uncertainty  and  doubtfulness,  concerning 
things  of  the  highest  importance, — the  providence  of  God  in  governing 
the  tDorldj  the  imnu)rtdlity  of  the  soul^  and  a  future  judgment  J^^ 

If  such  facts  prove  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  o^  human  reason, 
those  just  thoughts  respecting  God,  his  providence,  his  will,  and  a  future 
state,  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  wisest  heathen,  are 
not  however,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  attributed  to  its  strength.  Even 
if  they  were,  the  argument  for  the  sufficiency  of  reason  would  not  be 
much  advanced  thereby;,  for  the  case  would  then  be,  thit  the  reason 
which  occasionally  reached  the  truth  had  not  firmness  enough  to  hold 
it  fast,  and  the  pinion  which  sometimes  bore  the  mind  Into  fields  of 
light,  could  not  maintain  it  in  its  elevaticin.  But  it  cani*ot  even  be 
admitted,  that  the  truth  which  occasionuUy  breaks  forth  in  their  works 
was  the  discovery  of  their  own  powers.  There  is  much  evidence  to 
show,  that  they  were  indebted  to  a  traditional  knowledge  much  earlier 
than  their  own  day,  and  that  moral  and  religious  knowledge  among 
them  received  occasional  and  important  accessions  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  a  people  who  possessed  records  wlj.;ch,  laying  aside 
the  question  of  their  inspiration  for  the  present,  all  candid  Tbeists 
themselves  will  acknowledge,  contain  noble  and  just  views  of  God^  and 
a  correct  morality.  While  it  cannot  be  proved  that  human  reason 
made  a  single  discovery  in  either  moral  or  religious  truth ;  it  may  be 
satisfactorily  established,  that  just  notions  as  to  both  were  placed 
within  its  reach,  which  it  first  obscured,  and  then  corrupted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Origin  of  those  Truths  which  are  found  in  the  Writings  and 

Religious  Systems  of  the  Heathen, 

Wb  have  seen  that  some  of  the  leading  truths  of  religion  and  moralst 
which  are  adverted  to  by  heathen  writers,  or  assumed  in  heathen  sys- 
tems, are  spoken  of  as  truths  previously  known  to  the  world,  and  with 
which  mankind  were  familiar.   Also,  that  no  legislator,  poet,  or  philoso- 
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pher  of  antiquity,  ever  pretended  to  the  dUcooery  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  of  providence,  a  future  state,  and  of  the  rules  by 
which  actions  are  determined  to  be  good  or  evil,  whether  these  opinions 
were  held  by  them  with  full  conviction  of  their  certainty,  or  only  doubt- 
^illy.  That  they  were  transmitted  by  tradition  from  an  earlier  age ; 
or  'were  brought  from  some  collateral  source  of  information  ;  or  that 
they  flowed  from  both ;  are  therefore  the  only  rational  conclusions. 

Xo  tradition  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  oflen  acknowledge  themselves 
indebted. 

A  previous  age  of  superior  truth,  rectitude,  and  happiness,  sometimes 
called  the  golden  age,  was  a  commonly  received  notion  among  them. 
It  is  at  least  as  high  as  Hesiod,  who  rivals  Homer  in  antiquity.  It  was 
likew^ise  a  conunon  opinion,  that  sages  existed  in  ages  anterior  to  their 
own,  who  received  knowledge  from  the  gods,  and  communicated  it  to 
men.  The  wisest  heathens,  notwithstanding  the  many  great  things  said 
of  nature  and  reason,  derive  the  origin,  obligation,  and  efficacy  of  lam 
from  the  gods  alone.  ^  No  mortal,"  says  Plato  in  his  republic,  ^  can 
make  laws  to  purpose."  Demosthenes  calls  law  supijfjba  xai  dcjpov  068, 
•*  the  invention  and  gift  of  God."  They  speak  of  vojuioi  aypa^oi,  **  unwrit- 
ten  laws,"  and  ascribe  both  them,  and  the  laws  which  were  introduced 
by  their  various  legislators,  to  the  gods.  Xenophon  represents  it  as  the 
opinion  of  Socrates,  that  the  unwritten  laws  received  over  the  whole 
earth,  which  it  was  impossible  that  all  mankind,  as  being  of  different 
languages,  and  not  to  be  assembled  in  one  place.  Hhould  make,  were  given 
by  the  gods.  (2)     Plato  is  express  on  this  suh|ect :  ^  After  a  certain 


(2)  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  loct.  19,  20. — To  tho  vome  effect  is  that  noble 
passage  of  Cicero  cited  by  Laotontlnii  out  of  his  work  De  Republiea, 

•*  Eel  quidem  vera  lez,  recta  ratio,  natunr  congruens,  diffusa  in  omnea,  coastaiis, 
sempiterna,  ques  vocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  vetando,  a  fraude  deterreat ;  i|iisi  tamen 
ne<pie  proboe  frustra  jubet,  aut  vetat ;  nee  improbos  jubendo  aut  votaudo  movet. 
Haic  legi  nee  abrogari  fas  est;  nee  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licot ;  nequo  tota  abro. 
^ari  potest.  Nee  yero  aut  per  senatum,  aut  per  populum  solvi  hac  \ege  possumus ; 
neque  est  quierendus  explanator,  aut  interpres  ejaa  nliua.  Nee  enim  alia  lex  Ro. 
niOy  &li(^  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  poathac ;  sed  et  dknnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore, 
lox  et  sempiterna  et  immutabilis  continebit ;  unusque  erit  communis  quasi 
»r  et  imperator  omnium  Deus,  ille  legis  hujus  inventor,  disceptator,  later; 
eoi  qui  non  parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  aspemabitur ;  alquo  hoc 
ipso  luet  maximas  poenas,  etiamsi  catera  supplicia,  quie  putantur,  offugerit  :*' — 
§roni  which  it  is  clear  that  Cicero  acknowlndgod  a  law  antecedent  to  all  human 
cItU  institutions,  and  independent  of  them,  binding  upon  all,  constant  and  per. 
petisiL«  the  same  in  all  times  and  places,  not  one  tiling  at  Rome,  and  another  at 
A.th^iis ;  of  an  authority  so  high,  that  no  human  power  had  the  right  to  alter  or 
annul  it ;  having  God  for  its  author,  in  his  character  of  universal  Mastor  and 
SoT«!Tcign ;  taking  hold  of  the  very  oonscienees  of  men,  and  following  thom  with 
its  aninaadvcrsions,  though  thoy  should  osoape  the  hand  of  man,  ind  the  penaltvjs 
of  hnmaD  codes. 
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flood,  which  hut  few  escaped,  on  the  increase  ofroaiikind,  they  ha  i  neither 
letters,  writing,  nor  laws,  but  obeyed  the  manners  and  insticutionsof  their 
fathers  as  laws  :  but  when  colonies  separated  from  them,  they  took  an 
elder  for  their  leader,  and  in  their  new  settlements  retained  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  those  especially  which  related  to  their  gods  :  and  C/bui 
transmitted  them  to  their  posterity ;  they  imprinted  them  on  the  mindi  of 
their  sons ;  and  they  did  the  same  to  their  children.  This  was  the  origia 
of  right  laws,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  government."  {De  Leg.  8.) 

This  so  exactly  harmonizes  with  the  Mosaic  account,  as  to  the  flood 
of  Noah,  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  Divine  institution  of  religion 
and  laws,  that  either  the  patriarchal  traditions  embodied  in  the  writ- 
Ings  of  Moses,  had  gone  down  with  great  exactness  to  the  times  of 
Plato  ;  or  the  writings  of  Moses  were  known  to  him  ;  or  he  had  ga. 
thered  the  substance  of  them,  in  his  travels,  from  the  Egyptian,  the 
Chaldean,  or  the  Magian  philosophers. 

Nor  is  this  an  unsupported  hypothesis.  The  evidence  is  most  abun 
dant,  that  the  primitive  source  from  whence  every  great  religious  and 
moral  truth  was  drawn,  must  be  fixed  in  that  part  of  the  world  where 
Moses  places  the  dwelling  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  human  race,  who 
walked  with  God,  and  received  the  law  from  his  mouth.  (3)  There,  in 
the  earliest  times,  civilization  and  polity  were  found,  while  the  rest  of  the 
earth  was  covered  with  savage  tribes, — a  suflicient  proof  that  Asia  was 
the  conunon  centre  from  whence  the  rest  of  mankind  dispersed,  who,  as 
they  wandered  from  these  primitive  seats,  and  addicted  themselves  more 
to  the  chase  than  to  agriculture,  became  in  most  instances  barbarous.  (4) 

In  the  multifarious  and  bewildering  superstitions  of  all  nations,  we 
also  discover  a  very  remarkable  substratum  of  common  tradition  and 
religious  faith. 

The  practice  of  sacrifice,  which  may  at  once  be  traced  into  all  nations 
ind  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  affords  an  eminent  proof  of  the  common 

(3)  **  The  east  was  the  source  of  knowledge  from  whence  it  was  communicated 
to  the  western  parts  of  the  world.  There  the  most  precious  remains  of  anoiant 
tradition  wore  found.  Thither  the  most  celebrated  Greek  philoeophers  travelled 
in  quest  of  science,  or  the  knowledge  of  things  Divine  and  human,  and  thither 
the  lawgivers  had  recourse  in  order  to  their  being  instructed  in  laws  tad  crsfd 
policy.**  (Lbland.) 

(4)  The  speculations  of  infidels  as  to  the  gradual  progress  of  the  original  mea 
from  the  savage  life,  and  the  invention  of  language^  arts,  laws,  &c,  have  been  too 
much  countenanced  by  philosophers  bearing  the  name  if  Christ;  some  of  them 
even  holding  the  office  of  teachers  of  his  religion.  The  writings  of  Moses  suffl 
ciently  show  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  tlie  original  tribes  of  men 
were  in  a  savage  state ;  and  the  gradual  process  of  the  developeroent  of  a  higher 
condition  is  a  chimera.  To  those  who  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  their 
testimony  ought  to  be  sufficient :  to  those  who  do  not,  they  are  at  least  as  good 
history  as  any  other 
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origin  of  religion ;  inasmuch  as  no  reason  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
rile  itselfy  or  the  circumstances  of  men,  can  be  given  for  the  univer 
sality  of  the  practice :  and  as  it  is  clearly  a  positive  institute,  and  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  men,  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an 
m/tfncf  ton,  issued  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world,  and  solemnly  im- 
posed.  This  injunction,  indeed,  received  a  force,  either  from  its  origi. 
oal  appointment,  or  from  subsequent  circumstances,  from  which  the 
huicao  mind  could  never  free  itself.  ^  There  continued,"  says  Dr. 
Bhuckiord,  **  for  a  long  time  among  the  nations  usages  which  show  that 
theie  had  been  an  ancient  universal  religion ;  several  traces  of  which 
appeared  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in  religious 
worship.  Such  was  the  custom  of  sacrifices  expiatory  and  precatory ; 
both  the  sacrifices  of  animals,  and  the  oblations  of  wine,  oil,  and  the 
Gruits  and  products  of  the  earth.  These  and  other  things  which  were 
in  use  among  the  patriarchs,  obtained  also  among  the  Gentiles." 

The  events,  and  some  of  the  leading  opinions  of  the  earliest  ages, 
mentioned  in  Sci  ipturn,  may  also  be  traced  among  the  most  barbarous,  as 
well  as  in  the  Oriental,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  systems  of  mytho- 
logy. Such  are  the  FORiiATioN  of  the  world  ;  the  fall  and  oor- 
S17FTION  OF  KAN ;  the  hostility  of  a  powerful  and  supernatural  agent  of 
wickedness,  under  his  appropriate  and  Scriptural  emblem,  the  Serpent  ; 

the  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD  BY  WATER  ;  the  REPEOPLINO  OF  IT  BY 
THE  SONS  OF  NoAH  ;    the  EXPECTATION  OF  ITS  FINAL  DESTRUCTION  BY 

FTRS ;  and,  above  all,  the  promise  of  a  great  and  Divine  Deliverer.  (5) 

The  only  method  of  accounting  for  this,  is,  that  the  same  traditions 
were  transmitted  firom  the  progenitors  of  the  different  families  of  man- 
kind  afler  the  flood ;  that  in  some  places  they  were  strengthened,  and 
the  impressions  deepened  by  successive  revelations,  which  assumed  the 
first  traditions,  as  being  of  Divine  original,  for  their  basis,  and  thus  re- 
newed the  knowledge  which  had  formerly  been  communicated,  at  the 
very  time  they  enlarged  it :  and  farther,  that  from  the  written  revela- 
tions  which  were  afterward  made  to  one  people,  some  rays  of  reflected 
light  were  constantly  glancing  upon  the  surrounding  nations. 

Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  trace  this  communication  of  truth  from  a 
common  source  to  the  Gentile  nations ;  and  also  to  show  that  they 
actually  did  receive  accessions  of  information,  both  directly  and  indi> 
rectly,  from  a  people  who  retained  the  primitive  theolpgical  system  in 
ItB  grentest  purity. 

We  shall  see  sufficient  reasons,  when  we  come  to  speak  on  that  sub- 
/cct,  to  conclude  that  all  mankind  have  descended  from  one  common  pair. 

If  man  is  now  a  moral  agent,  the  first  man  must  be  aUowed  to  have 
been  a  moral  agent ;  and,  as  such,  under  rules  of  obedience ;  in  which 

(5)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapior 
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rules  it  is  far  moro  probable  that  he  should  be  instructed  b;  t  his  Maker 
by  means  of  direct  communication,  than  that  he  should  be  U  fl  to  collect 
the  will  of  his  Maker  from  observation  and  experience.  Those  who 
deny  the  Scripture  account  of  the  introduction  of  death  into  the  world, 
and  think  the  human  species  were  always  liable  to  it,  are  bound  to  admit 
a  revelation  from  God  to  the  first  pair  as  to  the  wholesomencssof  cer 
tain  fruits,  and  the  destructive  habits  of  certain  animals,  or  our  Orp> 
progenitors  would  have  been  far  more  exposed  to  danger  from  delete 
rious  fruits,  &c,  and  in  a  more  miserable  condition  through  their  fearb 
than  any  of  their  descendants,  because  they  were  without^xperience, 
and  could  have  no  information.  (6)  But  it  is  far  more  probable,  that 
they  should  have  express  information  as  to  the  will  of  God  concerning 
their  conduct ;  for  until  they  had  settled,  by  a  course  of  rational  induc- 
tion, what  was  right,  and  what  wrong,  they  could  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  moral  agents ;  and,  from  the  difficulties  of  such  an  inquiry, 
especially  until  they  had  had  a  long  experience  of  the  steady  course  of 
nature,  and  the  effect  of  certain  actions  upon  themselves  and  society, 
they  might  possibly  arrive  at  very  ditferent  conclusions.  (7) 

But  in  whatever  way  the  moral  and  religious  knowledge  of  the  first 
man  was  obtained,  if  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  under  an  efficient  law, 
he  must  at  least  have  known,  in  order  to  the  right  regulation  of  himself, 
every  truth  essential  to  religion,  and  to  personal,  domestic,  and  social 
morals.  The  truth  on  these  subjects  was  as  essential  to  him  as  to  his 
descendants,  and  more  especially  because  he  was  so  soon  to  be  the  head 
and  the  paternal  governor,  by  a  natural  relation,  of  a  numerous  race, 
and  to  possess,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  great  in6uence  over  them.  If 
we  assume,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of  tho  drst  man  was  taught  to 
his  children,  and  it  were  the  greatest  absurdity  to  sup|)ose  the  contrary, 
then,  whether  he  received  his  information  on  the  principal  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  the  principal  rules  of  morals,  by  express  revelation  from 
God,  or  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  natural  powers,  all  the  great  princi- 
pies  of  religion,  and  of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  morals,  must  have 
been  at  once  communicated  to  his  children,  immediately  descending  from 
him  ;  and  we  clearly  enough  see  the  reason  why  the  earhest  writers  on 
these  subjects  never  pretend  to  have  been  the  discoverers  of  the  leading 
truths  of  morals  and  religion,  but  speak  of  them  as  opinions  familiar  to 
men,  and  generally  received.  This  primitive  religious  and  moral  ays. 
tem,  as  far  as  regards  first  principles,  and  all  their  important  particular 
applications,  was  also  complete,  or  there  had  been  neither  efficient  reli. 
gion  nor  morality  in  the  first  ages,  which  is  contrary  to  all  tradition,  and 

(6)  See  DiLANBT*s  Revelation  Examined  with  Candour,  Diraertations  1  and  9. 

(7)  ••  It  18  very  probable,"  sayi  PufTendot  f,  «•  that  God  Uught  the  fint  men  Um 
elJef  headi  of  natural  law.** 
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ta  all  history ;  and  that  this  system  was  actually  transmitted^  is  clear 
from  this,  that  the  wisdom  of  very  early  ages  consisted  not  so  much  in 
natural  and  speculative  science,  as  in  moral  notions,  rules  of  conduct^ 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  the  wise  of  still  earlier  periods. 

The  few  persons  through  whom  this  system  was  transmitted  to 
Noah,  for  in  fact  Methuselah  was  contemporary  hoth  with  Adam  and 
Noah^  i*endcred  any  great  corruption  impossible;  and  therefore  the 
ciifnes  charged  upon  the  antediluvians  are  tdolenee  and  other  immo- 
talities,  rather  than  the  corruptum  of  truth ;  and  Noah  was  **  a  preacher 
of  riglUeotuness,**  rather  than  a  restorer  of  doctrine. 

The  flood,  (8)  being  so  awful  and  marked  a  declaration  of  God's  anger 
against  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  primitive  religion,  would  give 
great  force  and  sanction  to  it,  as  a  religious  system,  in  the  minds  of 
Noah's  immediate  descenrlants.  The  existence  of  God ;  his  providence; 
his  favour  to  the  good     his  anger  against  evil  doers  ;  the  great  rulf« 
of  justice  and  mercy  ;  (ho  practice  of  a  sacrificial  worship ;  the  obser* 
vance  of  the  Sabbath  ,  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer,  and  other  similar 
tenets,  were  among  thf3  articles  and  religious  rites  of  this  primitive  sys- 
tem :  nor  can  any  satisfactory  account  be  given,  why  they  were  trans- 
mitted  to  so  many  people,  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  why  they  have 
continued  to  glimmer  through  the  darkness  of  paganism  to  this  day ; 
^hy  we  find  them  more  or  less  recognized  in  the  mythology,  traditions, 
and  customs  of  almost  all  ages  ancient  and  modern,  except  that  they 
received  some  original  tandion  of  great  efiicacy,  deeply  fixing  them  in 
the  hearts  of  the  patriarchs  of  all  the  families  of  men.  Those  who  deny 
the  revelations  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  have  no  means  of  account. 
ing  for  these  facts,  which  in  themselves  are  indisputable.     They  have 
no  theory  respecting  them  which  is  not  too  childish  to  deserve  serious 
refutation,  and  they  usually  prefer  to  pass  them  over  in  silence.     But 
the  believer  in  the  Bible  can  account  for  them,  and  he  alone.    The  de- 
Btruction  of  wicked  men  by  the  flood  put  the  seal  of  Heaven  upon  the 
religious  system  transmitted  from  Adam ;  and  under  the  force  of  this 
Divine  and  unequivocal  attestation  of  its  truth,  the  sons  and  descend. 
ants  of  Noah  went  forth  into  their  different  settlements^  bearing  for 
ages  the  deep  impression  of  its  sanctity  and  authority.     The  impres- 

(8)  Whatever  maybe  thouj^ht  respecting  the  circumstancei  of  the  flood  aa  men 
tloried  by  Moaea,  there  is  nothing  in  that  event,  considered  as  the  punishment  of 
a  giiihy  race,  and  as  giving  an  attestation  of  God's  approbation  of  right  principles 
tfid  a  right  conduct,  to  which  a  consistent  Theist  can  object.  For  if  the  will 
of  God  is  to  be  collected  from  observing  the  course  of  nature  and  providence, 
such  signal  and  remarkable  events  in  his  government  as  the  deluge,  whether  nni 
versa]  or  only  co^^ztensive  with  the  existing  race  of  men,  may  be  expected  t« 
occur ;  and  especially  when  an  almost  universal  punishment,  as  connected  with 
•a  almost  universal  wickedness,  so  strikingly  indicated  an  observant  and  a  rigVt 
tb  IS  govonunept- 
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AOD,  it  is  true,  at  len^rth  gave  way  to  vice,  superstition,  and  iabe  phi- 
losophy ;  but  superstition  perverted  truth  rather  than  displaced  it ;  and 
the  doctrines,  the  history,  and  even  the  hopes  of  the  first  ages,  were 
never  entirely  banished  even  from  those  faUes  which  became  baleful 
e*ibstitutes  for  their  simplicity. 

In  the  family  of  Abraham  the  true  God  was  acknowledged.  Melcbi^ 
sedec  was  the  sovereign  of  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  priest  of 
the  most  high  God,  and  his  subjects  must  therefore  have  been  worship- 
pers of  the  true  Divinity.  Abimelech  the  Philistine  and  his  people,  both 
in  Abraham's  days  and  in  Isaac's,  were  also  worshippers  of  Jehovah, 
and  acknowledged  the  same  moral  principles  which  were  held  sacred 
in  the  elect  family.  The  revelations  and  promises  .made  to  Abraham 
would  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  religious  knowledge,  both  among  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  and  those  of  his  sons  by  Keturah ;  as  those 
made  to  Shem  would,  with  the  patriarchal  theology,  be  transmitted  to 
his  posterity — the  Persians,  Assyrians,  and  Mesopotamians.  (9)  in 
Egypt,  even  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  he  and  the  king  of  Egypt  speak  of 
the  true  God,  as  of  a  being  mutually  known  and  acknowledged.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  found  a  few  persons  in  that 
perhaps  primitive  seat  of  idolatry,  who  acknowledged  *^  Jehacah  to  bt 
God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,"  Through  the  branch 
of  Esau  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  would  pass  from  the  family 
of  Isaac,  with  its  farther  illustrations  in  the  covenants  made  with  Abnu 
ham,  to  his  descendants.  Job  and  his  friends,  who  probably  lived  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Moses,  were  professors  of  the  patriarchal  religion  * 
and  their  discourses  show,  that  it  was  both  a  sublime  and  a  comprehen 
sive  system.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  miraculous  escape  of  tht 
Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Canaan itish  nations,  were  all  parti 
of  an  awful  controversy  between  the  true  God  and  the  idolatry  spread, 
ing  in  the  world ;  and  could  not  fail  of  being  largely  noised  abroad 
imong  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  of  making  the  religion  of  the 
fsraelites  known.  (Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity^  vol.  i,  chap. 
2.)  Balaam,  a  Gentile  prophet,  intermixes  with  his  predictions  many 
brief  but  eloquent  assertions  of  the  first  principles  of  religion ;  the  om- 
nipotence of  Deity,  his  universal  providence,  and  the  immutability  of 
his  counsels  ;  and  the  names  and  epithets  which  he  applies  to  the  Su. 
preme  Being,  are,  as  Bishop  Horsley  observes,  the  very  same  which  are 
used  by  Moses,  Job,  and  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Jews,  namely,  Cfody 
the  Almighty,  the  Most  High,  and  Jehovah ;  which  is  a  proof,  that,  gross 
as  the  corruptions  of  idolatry  were  now  become,  the  patriarchal  reli- 
gion was  not  forgotten  nor  its  langbage  become  obsolete. 


(9;  See  Bishop  Homlbt*8  Dissertationi  before  referred  to;  and  Lbuuis^s  VlMi 
St  the  Neceanty  of  Revelation,  part  i,  chap.  fL 
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The  frequent  and  public  restorations  of  the  Israelites  to  the  prineiplet 

of  the  patriarchal  religion,  afler  they  had  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  fallen 

under  the  power  of  other  nations,  could  not  fail  to  make  their  peculiar 

opinions  known  among  those  with  whom  they  were  so  often  in  relations 

of  amity  or  war,  of  slavery  or  dominion.     We  have  evidence  collateral 

to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  building  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 

Sdomon,  and  the  fame  of  the  wisdom  of  that  monarch,  produced  not 

only  a  wide-spread  rumour,  but,  as  it  was  intended  by  Divine  wisdom 

emd  goodness,  vioral  effecU  upon  the  people  of  distant  nations,  and  that 

the  Abyssinians  received  the  Jewish  reUgion  aller  the  visit  of  the  queen 

of  Sheba,  the  principles  of  that  religion  being  probably  found  to  accord 

with  those  ancient  traditions  of  the  patriarchs,  which  remained  among 

thi^n.  (1)    Tlie  intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  the  states  of  Syria 

and  Babylon  on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  powers  which 

rose  to  great  eminence  and  influence  in  the  ancient  world,  was  main* 

tained  for  many  ages.    Their  frequent  captivities  and  dispersions  would 

tend  to  preserve  in  part,  and  in  part  to  revive,  the  knowledge  of  the 

once  common  and  universal  faith ;  for  we  have  instances,  that  in  the 

worst  periods  of  their  history  there  were  among  the  captive  Israelites 

those  who  adhered  with  heroic  steadfastness  to  their  own  religion.   We 

have  the  instance  of  the  female  captive  in  {\w.  house  of  Naaman  the 

Syrian,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  sublime  exam])le  of  the  three  Hebrew 

youths,  and  of  Daniel  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    The  decree  of 

this  prince,  after  the  deliverance  of  Shadrach  and  his  companions,  ought 

not  to  be  slightly  passed  over.    It  contained  a  public  proclamation  of 

the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  his  country ;  and 

that  monarch,  afler  his  recovery  from  a  lingular  disease,  became  him. 

>e]f  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God  ;  both  of  which  are  circumstances 

^hich  could  not  but  excite  attention,  among  a  learned  and  curious  peo- 

pH  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Jews.    We  may  add  to  this  also,  that 

^^*t  numbers  of  the  Jews  preserving  their  Scriptures,  and  pubUcly 

i^^^;^//>ping  the  true  God,  never  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 

I     ^/Kimined  in  various  parts  of  that  extensive  empire  after  it  was  con- 


_  .0  princes  of  Abysninia  claim  descent  from  Menilek,  the  son  of  Solomon 

^tb^     ^^xieen  of  Sheba.    The  AbysBinians  say  she  was  converted  to  the  Jewish 

J4'^*^^  ^       1*be  snccession  is  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  and  the  device  of 

^^eii    l^l^YAgs  is  a  lion  passant,  proper  upon  a  field  gules,  and  their  motto,  **T]io 

i3BC>^  '^l:ie  race  of  Solomon  and  tribe  of  Judah  hath  overcome.**    The  Abyssinian 

^oatM^Va    ^^rho  was  met  by  Philip  was  not  properly  a  Jewish  proselyte^  3«t  an  Abys. 

^iiix    %»eliever  in  Moses  and  the  prophets.    Christianity  spread  in  this  country 

iJt  ^    ^caj>]y  period ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  this  day  are  of  the  Jewish 

<<^^^^^.      Tyre  also  must  have  derived  an  accession  of  religious  informatioii 

^    >t«  intercourse  with  the  IsraoliteB  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  we  find 

^SS^^*^    tlie  king  Messing  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  •«  as  the  Maker  of  heaTsn 
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fiutred  by  the  Persians.  The  Chaldean  philosophic  schools^  to  which 
many  cf  the  Greek  sages  resorted  for  instruction,  were  therefore  never 
without  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  theological  system  of  the 
Jews,  however  degenerate  in  process  of  time  their  wise  men  became, 
by  addicting  themselves  to  judicial  astrology ;  and  to  the  same  sacred 
source  the  conquest  of  Babylon  conducted  the  Persians. 

Cyrus,  the  celebrated  subverter  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  was  ot 
the  Magian  religion,  whose  votaries  worshipped  God  under  the  emblem 
of  fire,  but  held  an  independent  and  eternal  principle  of  darkness  and 
evil.  He  was,  however,  somewhat  prepared  by  his  hostility  to  idols,  to 
listen  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jews ;  and  his  favour  to  them  sufficiently 
shows,  that  the  influence  which  Daniel's  character,  the  remarkable  facta 
which  had  occurred  respecting  him  at  the  courts  of  Nebuchadnezzai 
and  Belshazzar,  and  the  pre^lictions  of  his  own  success  by  Isaiah,  had 
exerted  on  his  mind,  was  very  gront.  In  his  decree  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  recorded  in  Kzra,  chap,  i,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  23,  he 
acknowledges  *<  Jehovah  to  be  the  God  of  heaveny'^  who  had  given  him 
his  kingdom,  and  had  charged  him  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Nor  could 
this  testimony  in  fdvour  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  be  without  effect  upon 
his  subjects ;  one  pr«K>f  of  which,  and  of  the  influence  of  Judaism  upon 
the  Persians,  is,  that  in  a  short  time  after  his  reign,  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  some  particulars,  and  alteration  in  others,  took  place  in 
the  Magian  religion  by  an  evident  admixture  with  it  of  the  tenets  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews.  (2)  And  whatever  improvements  the  theology 
of  the  Persians  thus  received,  and  they  were  not  few  nor  unimportant ; 
whatever  information  they  acquired  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
events  of  the  first  ages,  and  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  subjects 
afler  which  the  ancient  philosophers  made  keen  and  eager  inquiries ; 
they  could  not  but  be  known  to  the  learned  Greeks,  whose  intercourse 
with  the  Persians  was  continued  for  so  long  a  period,  and  be  trans, 
mitted  also  into  that  part  of  India  into  which  the  Persian  monarchs 
pushed  their  conquests. 

It  is  indeed  unquestionable,  that  the  credit  in  which  the  Jews  stood, 
in  the  Persian  empire ;  the  singular  events  which  brought  them  into  no- 
tice with  the  Persian  monarchs ;  the  favour  they  aflerward  experienced 
from  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors,  who  reigned  in-  Egypt, 
where  they  became  so  numerous,  and  so  generally  spoke  the  Greek, 
that  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language  was  rendered 
necessary ;  and  their  having  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  even  when  most  extended,  indeed  in  all  the  cities  which 
were  celebrated  for  refinement  and  philosophy,  their  synagogues  and 
public  worship,  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  at  Athens,  Corinth. 

(9)  Soe  note  B  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
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Epbesus,  &c,  as  we  read  in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  for  a  long 
rime  before  the  Christian  era, — ^rcndered  their  tenets  very  widely  known : 
and  as  these  events  took  place  ^fter  their Jitud  reformation  from  idolatry, 
the  opinions  by  which  they  were  distinguished  were  those  substantially 
which  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  The  above  statements,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  character,  office,  opinions,  and  writings  of 
Moses  were  known  to  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  historians, 
who  mention  him  by  name,  and  describe  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  are 
■officient  to  account  for  those  opinions  and  traditions  we  occasionally 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  (vreek  and  Roman  sages  which  have 
the  greatest  correspondence  with  truth,  and  agree  best  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  flowed  in  upon  them  from  many  channels,  branching 
out  at  diflTerent  times  from  the  fountain  of  truth ;  but  they  were  received 
by  them  generally  as  mere  traditions  or  philosophic  notions,  which  they 
thought  themselves  at  Uberty  to  adopt,  reject,  modify,  or  pervert,  as  the 
principles  of  their  schools  or  their  own  fancy  led  them. 

Let  then  every  question  which  respects  inspiration,  miracles^ 
prophecies,  be  for  the  present  omitted :  the  following  conclusions  ma\ 
properly  close  these  observations : — 

1.  That  as  a  history  of  early  opinions  and  events,  the  Scriptures  have 
at  least  as  much  authority  as  any  history  of  ancient  times  whatever ; 
nay,  the  very  idea  of  their  sacred ness,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
renders  their  historical  details  more  worthy  of  credit,  because  that  idea 
led  to  their  more  careful  preservation. 

2.  That  their  history  is  often  confirmed  by  ancient  pagan  traditions 
and  histories ;  and  in  no  material  point,  or  on  any  good  evidence, 
contradicted. 

3.  That  those  fundamental  principles  of  what  is  called  natural 
religion,  which  are  heki  by  sober  Theists,  and  by  them  denominated 
rationdl,  the  discovery  of  which  they  attribute  to  the  unassisted  un- 
derstanding of  man,  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  of  these  sacred 
writings,  and  are  there  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  world  previous 
to  the  date  of  those  writings  themselves. 

4.  That  a  religion  founded  on  common  notions  and  common  traditions, 
comprehensive  both  in  doctrines  and  morals, existed  in  very  early  periods 
of  the  world ;  and  that  from  the  agreement  of  almost  all  mythological  sys« 
tomfyin  certain  doctrines,  rites,  and  traditions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  this  primitive  theology  passed  in  some  degree  into  all  nations. 

5.  That  it  was  retained  most  perfectly  among  those  of  the  descend, 
ants  of  Abraham  who  formed  the  Israelitish  state,  and  subsisted  as  a 
nation  collaterally  with  the  successive  great  empires  of  antiquity  for 
many  ages. 

0.  That  the  frequent  dispersions  of  great  numbers  of  that  people, 

tither  by  war  or  from  choice,  and  their  residence  in  or  near  the 
Vql.  I  8 
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of  ancient  learning  with  their  sacred  booiis,  and  in  the  habit  of  observing 
their  public  worship,  as  in  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  the  signal  notice  into  which  they  and  their  opiii 
ions  were  occasionally  brought,  could  not  but  make  their  cosmogony, 
theology,  laws,  aiid  history,  very  extensively  known. 

7.  That  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  many  of  the  ancient  philosophen  nf 
different  countries,  led  them  to  travel  for  information  on  these  very  8ub> 
lects,  and  often  into  those  countries  where  the  patriarchal  religion  had 
formerly  existed  in  great  purity,  and  where  the  tenets  of  the  Jews,  which 
tended  to  revive  or  restore  it,  were  well  known. 

8.  That  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  these  tenets  were  in  fact 
known  to  many  of  the  sages  of  the  greatest  name,  and  to  schools  of  the 
greatest  influence,  who,  however,  regarding  them  only  as  traditions  or 
philosophical  opinions,  interwove  such  of  them  as  best  agreed  with  their 
views  into  their  own  systems,  and  rejected  or  refined  upon  others,  so 
that  no  permanent  and  convincing  system  of  morals  and  religion  wa^ 
after  all,  wrought  out  among  themselves,  while  they  left  the  populace 
generally  to  the  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry  in  which  tliey  were 
involved.  (3) 

I  (3)  The  readineu  of  tho  philosophers  of  antiquity  to  seixe  upon  eyeiy  notion 

which  could  aid  them  in  their  speculations,  is  manifest  by  the  use  which  those 
of  them  who  lived  when  Christianity  began  to  be  known,  and  to  acquire  credit, 
made  of  its  discoreries  to  give  greater  Bphmdour  to  their  own  systems.  The  thirst 
of  knowledge  carried  the  ancient  sages  to  the  most  distant  persons  and  places  in 
search  of  wisdom,  nor  did  the  later  philosophers  any  more  than  modem  infidels 
neglect  the  superior  light  of  Christianity,  when  brought  to  their  own  doors,  but 
they  were  equally  backward  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  **  As  the  aneienU,** 
says  Justin  Martyr,  *^had  borrowed  from  the  prophetSt  bo  did  the  modems  fivm 
the  Gospel/*  TetuUian  observes  in  his  Apology,  "  Which  of  your  poetSt  which  of 
your  sophists^  have  not  drunk  from  the  fountains  of  the  prophets?  It  is  from 
these  sacred  sources  likewise  that  your  philosophers  have  refreshed  their  thirsty 
spirits;  and  if  they  found  any  thing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  please  their  fancy, 
or  to  serve  their  hypotheses,  they  turned  it  to  their  own  purpose,  and  made  it  serve 
their  curiosity;  not  considering  these  writings  to  be  sacred  and  unalterable,  nor 
understanding  their  sense  ;  every  one  taking  or  leaving,  adopting  or  remodelling, 

I  '      as  his  imagination  led  him.    Nor  do  I  wonder  that  the  philosophers  played  such 

foul  tricks  with  the  Old  Testament,  when  I  find  some  of  the  same  generation 
among  ourselves  who  have  made  as  bold  with  the  New,  and  composed  a  deadly 
mixture  of  Oospel  and  opinion,  led  by  a  philosophizing  vanity/* 

It  was  from  convening  ifvith  a  Christian  that  Epictetus  learned  to  reform  the 
doctrine,  &nd  abase  the  prlie  of  the  Stoics ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Marcus 
Antoninus,  Mazimus  Tjrius,  and  others,  were  ignorant  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Rousseau  admits,  that  the  modern  philosopher  derives  his  better  notions  on  many 
subjects  from  those  very  Scriptures,  which  he  reviles ;  from  the  early  impressioni 
of  education  ;  from  living  and  conversing  in  a  Christian  country,  where  thnm 
doctrines  are  publicly  taught,  and  where,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  imbibes  scnns 
portion  of  that  religious  knowledge  which  the  sacred  writings  have  eveiy  wh«n 
dilRi«ed.    {Works,  vol.  ix,  p.  71 ;  1764.) 
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9.  FiDally,  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  evidence  that  any  of 
those  fi^ndamental  truths  of  religion  or  morals,  which  may  occa^onally 
tppear  in  their  writings,  were  discovered  by  their  unassisted  reason, 
ve  ciin  trace  them  to  an  earlier  age,  and  can  show  that  thoy  had  the 
means  of  access  to  higher  sources  of  information ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  exhibited  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  corruptness  of  the  human  heart,  that  they  generally 
involved  in  doubt  the  great  principles  which  they  thus  received ;  built 
apon  them  fanciful  systems  destructive  of  their  moral  efficacy ;  and 
mixed  them  with  errors  of  the  most  deteriorating  character.  (4) 

The  last  observation  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

(4)  See  note  C  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


NoT«  A. — Page  27. 

Thc  ninstration  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  paragraph,  from  whicii  re- 
^'rence  is  made  to  this  note,  may  be  ^ven  under  different  heads. 

Thb  Formation  or  the  World  from  Chaotic  Matter. — Some  remains  of  the 
lentiment*  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  are  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Syneellua  from 
Berosus  and  Alexander  Pol/bistor ;  and  when  the  tradition  is  divested  of  its 
fabulous  drees,  we  may  trace  in  the  account  a  primordial  watery  chaos,  a  separation 
of  the  darkness  from  light,  and  of  earth  from  heaven,  the  production  of  man  from 
the  dust  of  thn  earth,  aifd  an  infusion  of  Divine  reason  into  the  man  so  formed^ 
The  coemofTony  of  the  Phenicians,  as  detailed  by  Sanekoniatho,  makes  the  prin. 
ciole  of  the  universe  a  dark  air,  and  a  turbulent  chaos.  The  ancient  Persians 
taui^ht  that  God  created  the  world  ut  six  different  times,  in  manifest  allusion  to 
the  six  days'  work  as  described  by  Moses.  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  a  Hindoo 
tract,  supposed  by  Sir  NVilliam  Jones  to  have  been  compossd  1280  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  universe  ts  represented  as  involved  in  darkness,  when  the  sole, 
■elf-existing  power,  himself  undiscemed,  made  the  world  discernible.  With  a 
thought  he  first  created  the  waters,  which  are  called  Nara^  or  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  since  they  were  his  first  ayana^  or  place  of  motion,  he  is  thence  named 
Narayana,  or  moving  on  the  waters.  The  order  of  the  creation  in  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Chinese  is, — ^the  heavens  were  first  formed ;  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  next  laid ;  the  atmosphere  was  then  diffused  round  the  habitable 
globe,  and  last  of  all,  man  was  created.  Tlie  formation  of  the  world  from  chaos 
may  be  discovered  in  the  traditions  of  our  Gothic  ancestors. — See  the  Edda,  and 
ff  Aber's  Ifons  MoBaiea^  vol.  i,  page  3. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  we  trace  the  same  tradition,  and  Plato  clearly 
borrowed  the  materials  of  his  account  of  the  origin  of  things,  either  from  Moses, 
'«  from  traditions  which  had  proceeded  from  the  same  source.  Moses  speaks  of 
fiod  in  the  plural  form,  **  In  the  beginning  Chdt  created  the  heaven  and  the  eartk^** 
aad Plato  has  a  kind  of  trinity  in  his  rv  ayaBov^  "the  good,**  v»(  or  "  intellect,"  who 
iraa  properiy  the  demiurgutt  or  former  of  the  world,  and  his  Psyche,  or  universal 
■mdane  soul,  the  cause  of  all  the  motion  which  is  in  the  world.  He  also  lepra 
the  first  matter  oot  of  which  the  universe  was  formed  as  a  rude  '^li;><)s.    la 
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.he  GriMsk  and  Latin  poeti  ire  have  frequent  alluiions  to  the  siime  fjet,  and  ii 
tome  of  them  highly  poetio  descriptions  of  the  ohaotic  state  of  the  world*  and  ia 
reduction  to  order.  When  America  was  discovered,  traditions,  bearing  a  Te*7 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  history  of  Moses  on  yarious  subjects,  were  found 
among  the  sQmi^mlized  nations  of  that  continent.  Oommra  states  in  his  Uistoryt 
iliat  the  Peruvians  believed  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  came  froa 
the  north  a  being  named  Can,  who  levelled  mountains  and  raised  hills  sclely  bf 
the  word  of  his  mouth ;  that  he  filled  the  earth  with  men  and  women  whom  hf 
had  created,  giving  them  fruits  and  bread,  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  Bolk 
sistence;  but  that,  being  offended  with  their  transgressions,  he  deprived  then 
of  the  blessings  which  they  had  originally  enjoyed,  and  afflicted  their  lands  witl 
sterility. 

"  Tlie  number  of  days  employed  in  the  work  of  creation,**  says  Mr.  Faber 
<^and  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  produced  that  peculiar  measure  of  time, 
the  week,  which  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  which  does  not  spring,  like  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year,  from  the  natural  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence  the 
general  adoption  of  the  hebdomadal  period  is  itself  a  proof  how  widely  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  true  cosmogonical  system  was  diffused  among  the  posterity  of  Moah." 
Thus,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  from  Europe  to  the  shores  of  India,  ano 
anciently  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Goths,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  we 
find  the  week  used  as  a  familiar  measure  of  time,  and  some  traces  of  the  Sabbath. 

Thb  Fall  or  Man. — That  the  human  race  were  once  innocent  and  happy,  ii 
an  opinion  of  high  antiquity,  and  great  extent  among  the  Gentile  nations.  The 
passages  to  this  effect  in  the  classical  poets  are  well  known.  It  is  asserted  in  the 
Edda,  the  record  of  the  opinions  of  our  Scythian  forefathers.  "There  can  be 
little  doubt,*'  says  Maurice,  in  his  History  of  Hindostan,  **  but  that  bythe  Satya. 
age,  or  age  of  perfection,  the  Brachmins  obscurely  allude  to  the  state  of  perfection 
and  happiness  enjoyed  by  man  in  paradise.  Then  justice,  truth,  philanthropy, 
were  practised  among  all  the  orders  and  classes  of  mankind.**  That  man  is  a 
fallen  creature,  is  now  the  universal  belief  of  this  class  of  pagans;  and  the  do. 
generacy  of  the  human  soul,  its  native  and  hereditary  degeneracy,  runs  through 
much  of  thti  Greek  philosophy.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall,  the  frailty 
of  the  woman,  we  find  also  alluded  to  equally  in  classical  fable,  in  ancient  Gothic 
traditions,  and  among  various  barbarous  tribes.  A  curious  passage  to  this  effect 
occurs  in  Campbell's  Travels  among  the  Boschuana  Hottentots. 

Tub  Sbrpknt. — The  agency  of  an  evil  and  malignant  spirit  b  found  also  in 
these  widely^xtended  ancient  traditions.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  but 
that  the  generally  received  notion  of  good  and  evil  demons  grounded  itself  upon 
the  Scripture  account  of  good  and  evil  angels.  Serpent  worehip  was  exceedingly 
general,  especially  in  Egypt  and  the  east,  and  this  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  but 
as  it  originated  from  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  malignant  demon,  who,  under 
that  animal  form,  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  obtained  a  destructive 
dominion  over  men.  That  in  ancient  sculptures  and  paintings,  the  serpent  sym. 
bol  is  sometimes  emblematical  of  wisdom,  eternity,  and  other  moral  ideas,  may 
be  allowed ;  but  it  often  appears  connected  with  representations  which  prove  thai 
under  this  form  the  evil  principle  was  worshipped,  and  that  human  sacrifioet 
were  offered  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  him  who  was  a  **  murderer  from  the  begin, 
niiig.*'  In  tiie  model  of  the  tomb  of  Psammit,  made  by  Mr.  Belxoni,  and  recently 
exhibited  in  London,  and  in  the  plates  which  Accompany  his  work  on  Egypt,  are 
seen  vanous  representations  of  monstrous  serpents  with  the  tribute  of  human 
heads  which  had  been  offered  to  tbem.  This  is  still  more  strikingly  exemplified 
in  a  copy  of  part  of  the  interior  of  an  Egyptian  tomb-  at  Biban  al  MeUfok  in 
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iliekard99u'9  TraveU  in  Egypt,  Before  an  enormoat  Mrpent  three  men  ofe 
reprea&ated  on  their  kneee,  with  their  heads  jiut  struck  olF  by  the  executioner, 
**  while  the  aerpont  erects  his  crest  to  a  lerel  with  their  thro&ta,  ready  to  drinJL 
the  stieam  of  life  as  it  gurgles  from  their  veins."  This  was  probably  the  serpent 
TyphoD,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  the  same  as  the  Python  of  the  Greeks ;  anc 
as  obaerved  by  llr.  Faber,  **  the  notion  that  the  Python  was  oracular,  may  have 
spmng  &om  a  recollection  of  the  vocal  responses,  which  the  tempter  gave  to  Eve 
under  the  borrowed  figure  of  that  reptile.*'  By  consulting  Moore's  Hindu  Pan- 
thocKit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  serpent  Caliya  is  represented  as  the  decided  enemy 
of  the  mediatorial  Grod,  Krishnii,  whom  he  persecutes,  and  on  whom  he  inflicts 
rajrioos  sufferings,  though  he  is  at  length  vanquished.  Krishna,  pressed  within 
the  folds  of  the  serpent,  and  then  triumphing  over  him  in  bruising  his  head  be. 
neath  his  feet,  is  the  subject  of  a  very  ancient  Hindoo  has  relief,  and  carries  with 
it  its  own  interpretation. 

In  the  Edda,  Fab.  16,  **  the  great  serpent  is  said  to  be  an  emanation  from 
£tok€^  the  evU  principle ;  and  hela,  or  hell  or  death,  in  a  poetical  vein  of  allegory 
not  unworthy  of  our  own  Milton,  is  celebrated  as  the  daughter  of  that  personage, 
ajid  as  the  sister  of  the  dragon.  Indignant  at  the  pertinacious  rebellion  of 
the  evil  principle,  the  universal  Father  despatched  certain  of  the  gods  to  bring 
thoee  children  to  him.  When  they  were  come,  he  threw  the  serpent  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  But  there  the  monster  grew  so  large,  that  he  wound  him. 
selT  round  the  whole  globe  of  the  eartli.  Death  meanwiiile  was  precipitated  into 
hell*  where  she  possesses  vast  apartments,  strongly  built,  and  fenced  with  grates 
of  iron.  Her  hall  is  grief:  her  table  famine  ;  hunger  ^  her  knife ;  delay,  her  ser. 
rant ;  faintness^  her  porch ;  tieknees  and  pain,  her  bed ;  and  her  tent,  cursing 
and  howling/* 

"Fhs  Flaod  or  Noah^ — Josephus,  in  hie  first  book  against  Apion,  states  that 
Beroma  the  Chaldean  historian  relates,  in  a  similar  manner  to  Moses,  the  history 
of  the  flood,  and  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  an  ark  or  chesL  In  Abydemis's 
History  of  Assyria,  in  passages  quoted  by  Eusebius,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient 
piinoe  of  the  name  of  Sieiihrus,  who  was  forewarned  by  Saturn  of  a  deluge.  In 
this  account,  the  ship,  the  sending  forth  and  returning  of  the  birds,  the  abating 
of  the  waters,  and  the  resting  of  the  ship  on  a  mountain,  are  all  mentioned. 
(£iiseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  9,  c  19. — Grotius  on  the  Christian  Religion,  lib.  1, 
sec.  16.)  Lttcian,  in  his  book  concerning  the  goddess  of  Syria,  mentions  the 
Syrian  traditions  as  to  tl^is  event.  Here  Noah  ii  called  Deucalion,  and  that  he 
was  the  person  intended  under  this  name  is  rendered  indubitable  by  the  mention 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluvians,  the  piety  of  Deucalion,  the  ark,  and  the 
bringing  into  it  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth  by  pairs.  The  ancient  Persian  tradi. 
tions,  as  Dr.  Hyde  has  shown,  though  mixed  with  fable,  have  a  substantia] 
agreement  with  the  Mosaic  account.  In  Hindostan,  the  ancient  poem  of 
Ehaganot  treats  of  a  flood  which  destroyed  all  mankind,  except  a  pious  prince, 
irith  seven  of  his  attendants  and  their  wives.  The  Chinese  writers  in  like 
■unner  make  mention  of  a  universal  flood.  In  the  legends  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Goths,  and  Druids,  striking  references  are  made  to  the  same  event ; 
iSdeUh  Fab.  4;  Davies's  Mythology  of  the  British  Druids,  p.  326,)  and  it  was 
fivoiid  represented  in  the  historical  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  and  among  the 
American  nations.  The  natives  of  Otaheite  believed  that  the  world  was  torn 
fai  pieces  formerly  by  the  anger  of  their  gods ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have  a  tradition  that  the  Etooa,  who  created  the  world,  afterward  do. 
ftioyed  it  by  ao  inundation ;  and  recollections  of  the  same  event  are  preserved 
unong  the  New  Zealanders,  as  the  author  had  the  opportnnity  of  ascertainmg 
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iatelT  in  a  conTeraaliun  with  two  of  their  chiefs,  throoi^h  an  interpreter.  Foi 
large  iiiiutrationi  of  thia  point,  see  Bryanfa  Heathen  MythoUgy^  and  Fukeft 
HoTiB  Moeaiea, 

Sacripici^ — ^The  great  principle  of  the  throe  dispensatioiu  of  religion  in  thtf 
Scriptures, — ^The  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  tlie  Christian, — that  without  shei. 
ding  of  blood  there  ie  no  remieeion,  has  fixed  itself  in  every  pagan  religion  ef 
ancient  and  modern  times.  For  though  the  followers  of  Budha  are  focbiddea  lo 
offer  sanguinary  sacrifices  to  him,  they  offer  them  to  demons  in  order  to  aveii 
various  evils ;  and  their  presentation  of  flowers  and  fruits  to  Budhu  himself  shows^ 
that  one  part  of  the  original  rite  of  sacrifice  has  been  retained,  though  the  other, 
through  a  philosophic  refinement,  is  given  up.  Sacrifices  are,  however,  oilered 
in  China,  where  the  most  ancient  form  of  Budhuism  generally  prevails;  a  pro- 
sumption  that  the  Budhuism  of  Ceylon,  and  some  parts  of  India,  is  a  refinement 
upon  a  more  ancient  system.  **  That  the  practice  of  devoting  piacular  victims 
has,  at  one  period  or  another,  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  it 
has  been  alike  adopted  by  the  most  barbarous  and  by  the  most  civilized  nations, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  need  regular  and  formal  proof." 

EzPBCTATioN  OF  A  Dblivbrer. — Aniidst  the  miseries  of  succeeding  ages,  tho 
ancient  pagan  world  was  always  looking  forward  to  the  appearance  of  a  great 
Deliverer  and  Restorer,  and  this  expectation  was  so  general,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  it  but  from  **the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers,**- beginning  with 
the  promise  of  conquest  to  the  seed  of  the  woman  over  the  power  of  the  serpent 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  still  worthy  of  remark,  though  so  oflen  stated,  that,  a 
little  before  our  liord*s  advent,  an  expectation  of  the  speedy  nppjarance  of  this 
Deliverer  was  general  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  "  The  fact,"  says  Bishop 
Horsoly,  "  is  so  notorious  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  antiquity,  that  if  any 
one  would  deny  it,  I  would  decline  all  dispute  with  such  an  adversary,  as  too 
ignorant  to  receive  conviction,  or  too  disingenuous  to  acknowledge  what  he  mast 
secretly  admit.**  It  is  another  singular  fact,  that  Virgil,  in  his  Pollio^  by  an  appU. 
cation  of  the  Sybilline  verses,  which  are  almost  literally  in  the  high  and  glowing 
strains  in  which  Isaiah  prophesies  of  Christ,  to  a  child  of  his  friend,  one  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  whose  birth  was  just  expected,  and  that  out  of  an  extravagant 
flattery,  should  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  those  singular  and  mysterious 
books,  so  shortly  before  the  birth  of  him  who  alone  could  fulfil  the  prophecies 
they  contain.  For  a  farther  account  of  the  Syl>:lline  verses,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Prideaux's  Connection,  to  Bishop  Lowth's  Dissertations,  and  to  Bishop  Horsley'f 
Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  dispersed  among  the  heathen.  It 
Is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  historical  fact,  that  the  Sybilline  books  existe<? 
among  the  Romans  from  an  early  period ; — that  these  oracles  of  the  Cumean 
Sybil  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  the  book  which  contained  them  war 
deposited  in  a  stone  chest  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  two  persons  appointed  to  that  ofilce  expressly ; — that  about  a  cen- 
tuiy  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  book  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  temple  in  which  it  was  deposited ; — that  the  Roman  Senate  knew  that  similar 
ora<;les  existed  among  other  nations,  for  to  repair  that  loss,  they  sent  persons  to 
make  a  new  collection  of  these  oracles,  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  islandi 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  Africa,  and  in  Sicily,  who  returned  with  about  a  thousand 
verses,  which  were  deposited  in  the  place  of  the  originals,  and  kept  with  the  same 
care ; — and  that  the  predictions  which  Virgil  weaves  into  his  fourth  Eclogue,  of 
the  appearance  of  a  king  whose  monarchy  was  to  be  universal,  and  who  was  ta 
bestow  upon  mankind  the  blessings  he  describes,  were  contained  in  them.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  such  predictions  existed  anciently  among  the  Romans ' 
that  they  werv  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  Africa ;  anil 
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that  thejr  had  lo  marreUous  an  agreement  with  the  predictions  of  the  Jeinah 
prophets,  that  either  they  were  in  part  copies  from  them,  or  prodictions  of  an 
inspiration  equally  sacred — the  fragments  of  Tery  ancient  prophecy  interwoTen 
probably  with  the  &hlfls  of  later  times.  **  If,"  as  Bishop  Horsley  justly  obserres, 
-*any  illiterate  persons  were  to  hear  Virgil's  poem  road,  with  the  omission  of  a 
tsw  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology,  which  would  not  affect  the  general 
nnae  of  it,  he  would  without  hesitation  pronounce  it  to  he  a  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah.'*  It  might  seem  indeed  that  the  poet  had  only  in  many  passages  tran^ 
Isted  Isaiah*  did  he  not  expressly  attribute  the  predictions  he  has  introduced  into 
hm  poem  to  the  Cumean  Sybil ;  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  such  passages 
bad  not  been  found  in  the  oracles,  because  they  were  then  in  ezisteuce,  and  theii 
contents  were  known  to  many.  The  subsequent  forgeries  of  these  oracles  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  also,  prove  at  least  this,  that  the  true  Sybilline  ▼erses 
contained  prophetic  passages  capable  of  a  strong  application  to  the  true  universal 
Deliverer,  which  those  pious  frauds  aimed  at  making  more  particular  and  more 
Donvincing.  Those  who  do  not  read  Latin  may  consult  **  the  Messiah**  of  Pope, 
with  the  principal  passages  firom  Virgil  in  the  notes,  translated  and  collated  with 
prophecies  from  Isaiah,  which  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  substance  of  this 
angular  and  most  interesting  production. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  above  points  that  we  perceive  the  ancient  traditions  and 
opinions  preserved  in  their  grand  outline  among  different  heathen  nations,  but  also 
Id  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  material  nature. 
The  Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  all  had  notions  of  a  general 
conflagration.    After  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  Ovid  thus  speaks,  Metam.  lib.  I. 

"  Esse  quoque  in  fatis  reminiscitur  affore  tempus 
Quo  mare,  quo  tell  us,  correptaque  regio  cobU 
Aideat,  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret." 

Rememb'ring  in  the  fateo  a  time  when  fire 

Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  aspire. 

When  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  bum. 

And  all  the*  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn.  Drtdim. 

Seneca,  speaking  of  the  same  event,  ad  Merciam  o.  ult.,  says,  "  Tetnpua  o^se. 
Biref  qu»  Hdera  tideribuB  ineurrentt  ^e.  The  time  will  come  when  the  whole 
world  will  be  consumed,  that  it  may  be  again  renewed,  when  the  powers  of  nature 
will  be  turned  against  herself,  when  stars  will  rush  on  stars,  and  the  whole  mate 
risl  world,  which  now  appears  so  resplendent  with  bea*ity  and  harmony,  will  be 
destroyed  in  one  general  conflagration.  In  this  grand  catastrophe  of  nature,  all 
■mmfltftd  beings,  (excepting  the  universal  inteUigonce,^  men,  heroes,  demons,  and 
gods,  shall  perish  together." 

The  same  tradition  presents  itself  in  difierent  forms  in  all  leading  systecis  of 
sioHeni  paganism. 


NoTB  B. — ^Page  32. 

Or  the  controversy  as  to  ZoronMiery  Zeratuskt,  or  Zertushta^  and  the  saoreu 
books  laid  to  have  been  written  by  him  called  Zend^  or  Ztnda^eeta^  which  has 
divided  critics  so  eminent,  it  would  answer  no  important  end  to  give  an  abstract,. 
Those  who  wish  for  information  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  Hydb'b  Relig^ 
fiterum  Peraarum;   Prideaux's  CanfMction;  Warburtor's  Dtt^'v  l^gatum; 
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Bryant's  Mythology ;  The  Universal  History;  Sir  W.  Jonks'b  Works,  vol.  ii^  p. 
115;  M.  Du  Perron,  and  Richardson's  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Persian  and 
Arabic  Dictionary.  But  whatever  iqgLj  become  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  with  wb  itever  fables  the  History  of  tlio  Refonner  of 
the  Magian  religion  may  be  mixed,  the  learned  are  generally  agreed  that  such  a 
reformation  took  place  by  his  instumentality.  "  Zeratusht,"  says  Sir  W.  J:nes, 
"reformed  the  old  religion  by  the  addition  of  genii  or  angels,  of  new  oeremtnier 
in  the  veneration  shown  to  fire,  of  9  new  work  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  heaven,  and,  above  a//,  by  establishing  the  actvMl  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Beings**  and  he  farther  adds,  **  The  reformed  religion  of  Persia  continued 
in  force  till  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Musselmans ;  and,  without  study 
mg  the  Zend,  we  have  ample  information  concerning  it  in  the  modem  Persian 
writings  of  several  who  profess  it.  Bahman  always  named  Zsratusht  with  reve. 
rence ;  he  was  in  truth  a  pure  Theist,  and  strongly  disclaimed  any  adoration  of 
the  fire  or  other  elementi,  and  he  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  two  coeval  princi- 
ples, supremely  good,  and  supremely  bad,  formed  any  part  of  his  faith."  **  The 
Zeratusht  of  Persia,  or  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Greeks,"  says  Richardson,  **  was 
highly  celebrated  by  the  most  discerning  people  of  ancient  times ;  and  his  tenets, 
we  are  told,  were  most  eagerly  and  rapidly  embraced  by  the  highest  in  rank,  and 
the  wisest  men  in  the  Persian  empire." — Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Persian 
Dictionary.  He  distinguished  himsalf  by  denying  that  good  and  evil,  represented 
by  light  and  darkness,  were  coeval,  independent  principles,  and  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  the  true  God,  and  exact  conformity  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  a 
part  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  which  Cyrus  is  mantioned  by  name. 
**  /  am  the  Lord^  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  me"  no  coeval 
power.  **  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness,  I  make  peace,  or  good,  and  ere- 
ate  evil,  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things.^  Fire  by  Zerdushta  appears  to  have 
been  usod  emblematically  only,  and  the  ceremonies  for  preserving  and  transmit- 
ting it,  introduced  by  him,  were  manifestly  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  the  sacred 
fire  of  their  tabernacle  and  temple. 

The  old  religion  of  the  Persians  was  corrupted  by  Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  with  its  accompanying  superstition.  The  Magian  doc 
trine,  whatever  it  might  be  at  first,  had  degenerated,  and  two  eternal  principles, 
good  and  evil,  had  been  introduced.  It  was  therefore  necessarily  idolatrous 
also,  and,  like  all  other  false  systems,  flattering  to  the  vicious  habits  of  the  poo 
pie.  So  great  an  improvement  in  the  moral  character  and  influence  of  the  religion 
of  >L  whole  nation  as  was  effected  by  Zoroaster,  a  change  which  is  not  certainly 
paralleled  in  the  histoiy  of  the  religion  of  mankind,  can  scarcely  therefore  be 
thought  possible,  except  we  suppose  a  Divine  interposition,  either  directly,  or  by 
tne  occurrence  of  some  very  impressive  events.  Now,  as  there  are  so  many  autho- 
rities for  fixing  the  time  of  Zoroaster  or  Zeratusht  not  many  years  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  the  great  Cyrus,  the  events  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  text 
are  those,  and  indeed  the  only  ones,  which  will  account  for  his  success  in  that 
reformation  of  religion  of  which  he  was  the  author :  for  had  not  the  minds  of  men 
been  prepared  for  this  change  by  something  extraordinary,  it  is  not  supposable 
that  they  would  have  adopted  a  purer  faith  from  him.  That  he  gave  them  a 
better  doctrine  is  clear  from  the  admissions  of  even  Dean  Prideaux,  who  has 
very  unjustly  br.inded  him  as  an  impostor.  L^t  it  then  be  remembered,  that  as 
"  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,"  he  often  overrules  great  poli> 
tical  events  for  moral  purposes.  The  Jews  were  sent  into  captivity  to  Bubyloo 
to  be  reformed  from  their  idolatrous  propens.ties,  and  the'r  reformation  com. 
mcnccd  with  their  calamiiy-     A  miracle  was  there  wrought  in  favour  of  tha 
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&ree  Hebrews,  confeison  of  one  only  God,  and  that  under  circumstanoee  to 
put  ahaniB  upon  a  populai  idol  in  the  premnce  of  the  king,  and  '*aU  ike  ruler§ 
9j'  the  previnct"  that  the  issue  of  this  controversy  between  Jehoyah  and  idolatry 
night  be  made  known  throughout  tiiat  vast  empire.  Worship  was  refused  to  the 
idol  by  a  few  Hebrew  captives,  and  the  idol  had  no  power  to  punish  the  public 
afiront : — the  servants  of  Jehovah  were  cast  into  a  furnace,  and  he  delivered 
them  unhurt ;  and  a  royal  decree  declared  **  that  there  woe  no  god  who  could 
deliver  after  this  eort,**  The  proud  monarch  himself  is  smitten  with  a  singular 
disease; — he  remains  subject  to  it  until  he  acknowledges  the  true  God;  and, 
upon  his  lecoveiy,  he  publicly  ascribes  to  him  both  the  justice  and  tlio  morcy  of 
the  punishment.  This  event  takes  place  also  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  dream 
which  none  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  could  interpret :  it  was  interpreted  by 
Daniel,  who  made  the  fulfilment  to  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  true  Grod,  by 
ascribing  to  him  the  perfection  of  knowing  the  future,  which  none  of  the  false 
gods,  appealed  to  by  the  Chaldean  sages,  possessed ;  as  the  inability  of  their  ser 
vants  to  interpret  the  dream  sufficiently  proved.  AfVor  these  singular  events, 
Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  he  finds  there  the  toge  and  the  statesman,  Daniel,  the 
worshipper  of  the  God  **  who  creates  both  good  and  evil^**  "  who  makes  the  light 
and  forms  the  darkness,^  There  is  moral  certainty,  that  he  and  the  principa! 
Persians  throughout  the  empire  would  have  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting 
Cyrus,  delivered  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  bom,  and  in  which 
his  name  stood  recorded,  along  with  the  predicted  circumstances  of  the  caption 
of  Babylon,  pointed  out  to  them ;  as  every  reason,  religious  and  political,  urged 
the  Jews  to  make  the  prediction  a  matter  of  notoriety  :  and  from  Cyrus's  decree 
in  Ezra  it  is  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  because  there  is  in  the  decree 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  pn>phocy.  This  prophecy  so  strangely  fulfilled  wouk* 
give  mighty  force  to  the  doctrine  connected  with  it,  and  which  it  proclaims  witt 
so  much  majesty. 

**  I  am  isHovAH,  and  none  else* 
Forming  uqht,  and  creating  OAftiiriss, 
Making  pbaoi,  and  creating  evil, 
I  Jbhovah  am  the  authw  of  all  these  things.** 

Lot»th*s  TransUtioH, 

Here  the  great  pruiciple  of  corrupted  Magianism  was  directly  attacked ;  and 
m  proportion  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy'  was  felt  to  be  singular  and  strik- 
mg,  the  doctrine  blended  with  it  would  attract  notice.  Its  force  was  both  felt 
and  acknowledged,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple.  In  that,  Cvrus  acknowledged  the  true  God  to  be  supreme,  and  thai 
renounced  his  former  faith ;  and  the  example,  the  public  example  of  a  prince 
BO  beloved,  and  whose  reign  was  so  extended,  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
religious  opinions  of  his  people.  That  the  eflTect  did  not  terminate  in  Cyrus  we 
kaow ;  for  from  the  book  of  Erra,  it  appears  that  both  Darius  and  Artaxbrxbs 
node  decrees  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  in  which  Jehovah  has  the  emphatic  appellation 
rpcatedly  given  to  bun,  **  the  God  of  heaven ;"  the  very  terms  used  by  Cyrus 
himself.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  the  impression  confined  to  the  court ;  for  the  hiitory 
of  the  three  Hebrew  youths ;  of  Nebuchadnexzar's  dream,  sickness,  and  refbrma. 
lion  from  idolatry;  of  the  interpretation  of  the  handwriting  on  the  waH  by 
l^aniel,  the  servant  of  the  living  God ;  of  his  deliverance  from  the  lions ;  and  thi 
pablicity  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  Cyrus,  were  too  recent,  too  publiot 
and  too  striking  in  their  nature,  not  to  be  often  and  largely  talked  of.  Beside, 
Ji  Um  propbecy  respecting  Cyrus,  the  intentiam  of  aJjpiiirhty  God  in  rucofding 
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the  name  of  that  monarch  In  an  inaptred  book,  and  ahowing  befi^rehand  that  ha 
had  choaen  him  to  overturn  the  Babylonian  empire,  ia  ezpreaalj  mentioned  aa 
having  reapect  to  two  great  objecta,  Firat,  The  deliverance  of  larael,  and  Second, 
Tlio  making  known  hia  aupreme  Divinivy  among  the  nationt  of  the  tiarth,  I  again 
f  aoto  Lowth*a  tranalation : — 

"  For  the  aake  of  my  servant  Jacob 
And  of  larael  my  choaen, 
I  have  even  called  thee  by  tliy  name, 
I  have  aumamed  thee,  though  thou  kneweat  me  not. 
I  am  Jehovah,  and  none  elae, 
Bcaide  me  there  ia  no  God ; 

I  will  gird  thee,  though  thou  haat  not  known  me, 
That  they  may  Arnoto,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
And  from  the  weat,  that  there  ia  none  bbsidc  mb  ;"  &c. 


It  was  thonifnre  intended  by  thia  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Providence,  U» 
teach  not  only  CvRua,  but  the  people  of  his  vaat  empire,  and  surrounding  nations, 
First,  That  Fie  was  Jehovah,  the  aelf-aubeistent,  the  eternal  God ;  Second,  That 
ho  was  Goi>  ALONB,  there  being  no  Deity  beside  himself;  and  Third,  That  good 
and  evil,  rei^'fsented  by  light  and  darkness,  were  neither  independent  nor  eternal 
auhsistonces ;  but  his  great  instruments  and  under  his  control. 

The  Persians,  who  had  so  vastly  extended  their  empire  by  the  conquest  of  the 
countries  formerly  held  by  the  monarchs  of  Babylon,  were  thus  prepared  for 
such  a  reformation  of  their  religion  as  Zoroaster  effected.  The  principlea  he 
advocated  Iiad  been  previously  adopted  by  several  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
probably  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  of  that  nation.  Zoroaster  himself 
thus  l>ecarne  acquainted  with  the  great  truths  contained  in  this  famous  prophecy, 
whicli  attacked  the  very  foundations  of  every  idolatrou»  and  Manichean  system. 
From  tlio  other  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  who  mixed  with  the  Persians  in  every 
part  of  the  empire,  he  evidently  learned  more.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  from 
the  many  points  of  similarity  between  his  religion  and  Judaism,  though  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  so  much  in  the  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
some  passages  in  the  Zendavesta  would  indicate.  He  found  the  people  however 
**  prepared  of  the  Lord"  to  admit  his  reformations,  and  he  carried  them.  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  this  as  one  instance  of  several  merciful  dispensations  of  God 
to  Uie  Gentile  world,  through  his  own  peculiar  people  the  Jews,  by  which  the 
idolatries  of  the  heathen  wore  often  checked,  and  the  light  of  truth  rekindled 
among  them.  In  this  view  the  ancient  Jews  evidently  considered  the  Jewish 
Church  as  appointed  not  to  preserve  only  but  to  extend  true  religion.  **  Ood  he 
merciful  to  us  and  bless  us,  that  thy  ways  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  saving 
health  unto  all  nations.**  This  renders  pagan  nations  more  evidently  **  without 
excuse"  That  this  dispensation  of  mercy  was  afterward  neglected  among  the 
Persians  is  certain.  How  long  the  effect  continued  we  know  not,  nor  how  widely 
it  spread ;  perhaps  longer  and  wider  than  may  now  distinctly  appear.  If  the 
Magi,  who  came  from  the  east  to  see  Christ,  were  Persians,  some  true  worship- 
pers of  God  would  appear  to  have  remained  in  Persia  to  that  day ;  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel  were  retained  among  them,  they 
might  be  among  thoso  who  **  waited  for  redemption,"  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world.  The  Parsees,  who  were  nearly  extirpated  by  Moharo- 
■nodan  fanaticism,  were  charged  by  their  oppressors  with  the  idolatry  of  firo,  and 
this  was  probably  true  of  the  multitude.     Somo  of  their  writers  however  warmly 
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defended  themaelvM  against  the  charge.    A  oonaiderable  itoniber  o.  them  remain 
m  India  to  this  day,  and  profeaa  to  haye  the  books  of  Zoroaster. 

This  note  contains  a  considerable  digression,  but  its  connection  with  the  argu 
ment  in  the  text  is  obvious.  He  who  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
viU  not  be  in^uenoed  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  prophedes  of  Isaiah,  of  the 
•Tents  of  the  life  of  Daniel ;  but  sUll  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  while  the  Persian 
empire  remained,  a  Persian  moral  philosopher  who  taught  sublime  doctrines  flou 
rished,  and  that  his  opinions  had  great  influence.  The  connection  of  the 
Jews  and  Persians  is  an  und9niable  matter  of  historic  fact.  The  tenets  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster  bear  the  marks  of  Jewish  origin,  because  they  are  mingled  with 
■ome  of  the  peculiar  rites  and  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  temple.  From  this 
•ource  the  theology  of  the  Persians  received  improvements  in  correct  and 
influential  notions  of  Deity  especially,  and  was  enriched  with  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  records.  The  afiain  of  the  Greeks  were  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  Persians,  that  the  sages  of  Greece  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
opinions  of  Zertushta,  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  and  from  this 
achool  some  of  theb  best  notions  were  derived. 


Note  C— Page  35. 

Tub  greatest  corruptions  of  religion  are  to  be  traced  to  superatition,  and  to 
that  vain  and  bewildering  habit  of  philosophizing,  which  obtained  among  the 
ancients.  Superitition  was  the  besotting  sin  of  the  ignorant,  vain  speculation 
of  the  intelligent.  Both  sprung  from  the  vicious  Btate  of  the  heart ;  the  expres 
sion  was  different,  but  the  efiect  the  same.  The  evil  probably  arose  in  Egypt,  and 
was  largely  improved  upon  by  the  philosophere  of  Greece  and  India.  Systems, 
hypotheses,  cosmogonies,  &.c,  are  all  the  work  of  philosophy ;  and  the  most  sub 
tie  and  bewildering  errors,  such  as  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  metempsychosis, 
the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  at  death,  ^,  have  sprung  from  them. — 
Ancient  wisdom,  both  religious  and  moral,  was  contained  in  great  principles, 
expressed  in  maxims,  without  affectation  of  systematic  relation  and  arrangement, 
and  without  any  deep  research  into  reasons  and  causes.  The  moment  philoso. 
pby  attempted  this,  the  weakness  and  waywardness  of  the  human  mind  began  to 
display  themselves.  Theories  sprung  up  in  succession;  nnd  confusion  and 
contradiction  at  length  produced  skepticism  in  all,  and  in  many  matured  it  into 
total  unbelief.  The  speculative  habit  affected  at  once  the  opinions  of  ancient 
Africa  and  Asia ;  and  in  India,  the  philosophy  of  Egjrpt  and  Greece  remains  to 
this  day,  ripened  into  its  full  bearing  of  deleterious  fruit. 

The  similarity  of  the  Greek  and  modem  Asiatic  systems  is  indeed  a  very 
carious  subject ;  for  in  the  latter  is  exhibited  at  this  day  the  philowphy  of  pagan, 
isc,  V  hile  in  other  places  fadse  religion  is  seen  only  or  chiefly  in  its  simple  form 
of  superstition.  The  coincidence  of  the  Hindoo  and  Greek  mythology  has  been 
IrsMd  by  Sir  W.  Jones ;  and  his  opinions  on  this  subject  are  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  still  more  striking  coincidence  in  the  doetrines  of  the  Hindoo  and  Grecian 
pbilosopfaL^al  sects.  «*The  period,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  {View  of  the  History  of  the 
Htnaoos^  ^c,)  **  when  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hindoo  philosophere  flourished, 
is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  but  the  apparent  agreement  in  many  striking 
particulara  between  the  Hindoo  ajid  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  not  only 
•oggests  the  idea  of  some  union  in  their  origin,  but  strongly  pleads  for  theu 
•ekmging  to  cme  age,   notwithstanding  the  unfathomable  antiquity  claimed  b« 
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the  Hindoos ;  and  after  the  reader  ehall  have  compared  the  two  lyBtenii,  the 
author  is  persuaded  he  will  not  consider  the  conjecture  as  improbable,  that  Pytha- 
goras and  others  did  really  visit  India,  or  that  Groutumu  and  Pythagoras  wen 
cotemporaries,  or  nearly  so."  (Vol.  4.) 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  among  the  Hindoos  were  the  very  subjects  which 
excited  the  disputes  in  the  Greek  academies,  such  as  the  eternity  of  matter,  the 
first  cause ;  God  the  soul  of  the  world ;  the  doctrine  of  itoms ;  creation ;  the 
nature  of  the  gods ;  the  doctrines  of  fate,  transmigration,  Lucoessive  revolutioiis 
of  worlds,  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being,"  &c.   (Ibid.  p.  115.) 

Mr.  Ward  enters  at  large  into  this  coincidence  in  his  introductory  remarks  to 
his  fourth  volume,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  shall  only  be  observed, 
that  those  speculations,  and  subtle  arguments  just  mentioned,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Asiatic  branches  of  pagan  philosophy,  gave  birth  to  absolute  Atheism^ — 
Several  of  the  Greek  philosophic  sects,  as  is  well  known,  were  professedly  Athe. 
istic.  Cudworth  enumerates  four  forms  assumed  by  this  species  of  unbelief. — 
The  same  principles  which  distinguish  their  sects  may  be  traced  in  several  of 
those  of  the  Hindqps,  and  above  all  the  Atheistical  system  of  Budhoo,  branched 
'jff  from  the  vain  philosophy  of  the  Brachminical  schools,  and  has  extended  farther 
than  Hindooism  itself.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  truly  givvjn  by  Bishop  Worbur. 
ton,  as  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Asiatic  philosophy  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  so  clearly  one  and  the  same,  and  also  to  many  errors 
which  have  crept  into  the  Church  of  Christ  itself.  **  The  pliilosophy  of  the 
Greeks,**  he  observes,  led  to  unbelief,  **  because  it  was  above  measure  refined  and 
speculative,  and  used  to  be  determined  by  metaphysical  rathoi;  than  by  moral 
principles,  and  to  stick  to  all  consequences,  how  absurd  soever,  that  were  seen  to 
arise  from  such  principles." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

rhe  Necessity  of  RevelaHon ; — State  of  Religious  Knowledge  anumf  the 

Heathen. 

Sevbral  presumptive  arguments  have  been  offered  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  almighty  God  in  his  goodness  has  made  an  expr<vs  reve- 
lation of  his  will  to  mankind.  They  have  been  drawn  from  the  fact, 
that  we  are  moral  agents^  and  therefore  under  a  law  or  rule  of  conduct 
— ^from  the  consideration  that  no  law  can  be  binding  till  made  known,  or 
at  least  rendered  cognizable  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  govern— 
from  the  inability  of  the  generality  of  men  to  collect  any  adequate  inform- 
ation on  moral  and  religious  subjects  by  processes  of  induction — ^from 
the  insufficiency  of  reason^  even  in  the  wisest,  to  make  any  satisfactory 
discovery  of  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  duty — ^from  the  want  of 
all  authority  and  influence  in  such  discoveries,  upon  the  majority  of 
mankind,  had  a  few  minds  of  superior  order  and  with  more  favourable 
opportunities  been  capable  of  making  them — from  the  fact  that  no  such 
discovery  was  ever  made  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  sages,  inasmuch 
as  the  truths  they  held  were  in  existence  before  their  day,  even  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  patriarchal  ages — and  from  the  fact,  that  whatever 
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(ruths  tbsy  collected  from  early  tradition,  or  from  the  descendants  of 
ibrahaoi,  mediately  or  immediately,  they  so  corrupted  under  the  pre* 
tence  of  improving  them,  (5)  as  to  destroy  their  harmony  and  moral 
nfluence,  thereby  greatly  weakening  the  probability  that  moral  truth 
was  ever  an  object  of  the  steady  and  sincere  pursuit  of  men.  To  these 
premmptions  in  favour  of  an  express  revelation,  vsrittefi,  preserved  toUh 
eare,  and  appointed  to  be  preached  and  published  under  the  authority  of 
its  author^  for  the  benefit  of  all,  wise  or  unwise,  we  may  add  the  power 
ful  pre«unQption  which  is  afforded  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This 
necessity  of  a  revelation  is  to  be  collected,  not  only  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  but  from  the  state  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice, in  those  countries  where  the  records  which  profess  to  contain  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Christian  revelations  have  been  or  are  still  unknown. 
The  necessity  of  immediate  Divine  instruction  was  acknowledged  by 
many  of  the  wisest  and  most  inquiring  of  the  heathen,  under  the  con- 
viction of  the  entire  inability  of  man  unassisted  by  God  to  discover  truth 
with  certainty, — so  greatly  had  the  primitive  traditional  revelations  been 
obscured  by  errors  before  the  times  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  sages 
among  the  heathen,  whose  writings  have  in  whole  or  in  part  been  trans- 
mitted  to  us,  and  so  little  confidence  had  they  in  themselves  to  separate 
truth  from  error,  or  to  say,  <*  This  is  true  and  that  false."  And  as  the 
necessity  of  an  express  and  authenticated  revelation  was  acknowledged, 
80  it  was  publicly  exhibited,  because  on  the  very  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  there  was  either  entire  ignorance,  or  no  settled  and 
consonant  opinions,  even  among  the  wisest  of  mankind  themselves.  (6) 

(5)  Plato,  in  his  Epinominis,  acknowledges  that  the  Greeks  learned  many 
things  from  the  barbarians,  though  be  asserts,  that  they  improved  what  they  thus 
borrowed,  and  made  it  better,  especially  in  what  related  to  the  worthip  of  the 
iode.    (Plat.  Oper.  p.  703.  Edit.  Ficin.  Lugd.  1590.) 

(6)  Plato,  beginning  hb  discourse  of  the  gods  and  the  generation  of  the  world, 
cautions  his  disciples  **  not  to  expect  any  thing  beyond  a  likely  conjecture  coneemm 
ing  these  things.**  Cicero,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  says,  "Latent  ieta  onu 
nia  eraseie  occulta  et  eircumfuea  tenehrie,  all  these  things  are  involved  in  deep 
obscurity." 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  author  may  be  recommended  to  the  con 
sideration  of  modem  ezalters  of  the  power  of  unassisted  reason.    The  treasure! 
of  the  philosophy  of  past  ages  were  poured  at  his  feet,  and  he  had  studied  every 
branch  of  human  wisdom,  with  astonishing  industry  and  acuteness,  yet  he  ob 
Krros,   '  Quod  si  tales  nos  nature  genuisset,  ut  eam  ipsam  intueri,  et  perspicere, 
eadsmque  optima  duce  cursum  vitie  conficere  possemus ;  baud  erat  sane  quod 
^squam  rationem,  ac  doctrinam  requireret.    Nunc  parvulos  nobis  dedit  igni. 
culos,  quos  celeriter  malis  moribus,  opinionibusque  dcprevati  sic  restinguimus,  ut 
lusquam  nature  lumen  oppareat.    If  we  had  come  into  the  world  in  such  cir. 
eumstances,  as  that  we  could  clearly  and  distinctly  have  discerned  nature  herself 
and  have  been  able  in  the  course  of  our  lives  to  follow  her  true  and  uncorruptod 
directions,  this  alone  might  have  been  sufficient,  and  there  would  have  been 
Jttle  need  of  teaching  and  instmetimi :  but  now  nature  has  giyen  us  only 
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Some  proofs  of  this  have  alroady  been  adducea ,  but  the  impcrtance 
of  the  subject  requires  that  they  should  be  enlarged. 

Though  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being  has  been  found  in  manj 
parts  of  the  world,  yet  the  notion  of  subordinate  deities,  the  immediate 
dispensers  of  good  and  evil  to  men,  and  the  objects  of  their  fear  and 
worship,  has  almost  equally  obtained ;  and  this  of  necessity  destroyed  or 
greatly  counteracted  the  moral  influence  of  that  just  opinion. 

**  The  people  generally  among  the  Gentiles,"  says  Dr.  Tenison,  ^  did 
rise  little  higher  than  the  objects  of  sense.  They  worshipped  them  each 
as  supreme  in  their  kind,  or  no  otherwise  unequal  than  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  or  the  other  celestial  bodies,  by  the  adoration  of  which  the  ancient 
idolaters,  as  Job  intimateth,  denied  (or  excluded)  the  God  that  is  above. 
Porph3rry  himself,  one  of  the  most  plausible  apologists  for  the  religion 
of  the  Gentiles,  doth  own  in  some  the  most  gross  and  blockish  idolatry 
of  mean  objects.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  which  we  should 
be  amazed,  if  most  ignorant  men  esteemed  wood  and  stones  ZHrifiesfa- 
dief ;  seeing  they  who  are  unlearned  look  upon  monuments  which  have 
inscriptions  upon  them  as  ordinary  stones,  and  regard  books  as  so  many 
bundles  of  paper."  {Diseaurm  on  Idolatry^  p.  50.) 

The  modern  idolatry  of  Hindostan,  which  in  principle  differs  nothing 
fipom  that  of  the  ancient  world,  affords  a  striking  comment  upon  this 
point,  and  indeed  is  of  great  importance  in  enabling  us  to  conceive  justly 
of  the  true  character  and  practical  effects  of  idolatry  in  all  ages.  On^ 
Supreme  Being  is  acknowledged  by  the  Hindoos,  but  they  never  wo^ 
ship  him,  nor  think  that  he  concerns  himself  with  human  aflfairs  at  all. 

^  The  Hindoos  believe  in  one  God,  so  completely  abstracted  in  his 
own  essence,  however,  that  in  this  state  he  is  emphatically  the  unknown, 
and  is  consequently  neither  the  object  of  hope  nor  of  fear ;  he  is  even 
destitute  of  intelligence,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  profound  repose." 
{Ward^9  Hindoo  Mythology,  vol.  ii,  p.  306.) 

«This  Being,"  says  Moore,  {Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  133,)  <«is  called 
Brahm,  one  eternal  mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehensible  Spirit.  To 
him,  however,  the  Hindoos  erect  no  altars.    The  objects  of  their  adora* 

■mall  iparlui  of  right  reaion,  which  we  lo  quickly  eztingruuih  with  cormpt  opin. 
ions  and  ovU  practices,  that  the  true  light  of  nature  nowhere  appean.**  (Tum. 
Qu^H,  9.) 

The  lame  author,  (Tute.  QtMMf.  1,)  having  reckoned  up  the  opinions  of  philoh 
•ophers  as  to  the  soul's  immortality,  concludes  thus,  **  Harum  sententiarum  qua 
fera  est  Deus  aliquis  viderit,  qua  verisimillima  est,  magna  quasstio  est.  Which 
of  these  opinions  is  true,  some  god  must  tell  us ;  which  is  most  like  truth,  is  a 
great  question.**  Jamblicus,  speaking  of  the  principles  of  Divine  worship,  saith  \ 
**  It  is  manifest  that  those  things  are  to  be  done  which  are  pleasing  to  God ;  but 
what  they  are,  it  is  not  easy  to  know,  except  a  man  were  taught  them  by  God 
himself,  or  by  some  person  who  had  received  them  from  God,  or  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  them  bj  some  Divine  means."  (Jamh,  in  Vit,  Pythag.  e.  98.) 
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tion  commence  with  the  triadj — Brahma,  Yithnu^  and  .Seoo,  whicl 
present  the  almighty  powers  oTereaiionj  premrvaiion^  and  degtrutikm*^* 

The  learned  among  the  classic  heathen,  it  is  true,  occasionally^ 
Bpeak  nobly  concerning  God  and  his  attributes  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  led  by  their  own  imaginations  and  reasonings  to  conclusionfli 
which  neutralize  the  effect  of  their  sublimer  conceptions  and  often  con* 
tradict  them.  The  eternity  of  matter,  for  instance,  was  held  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  and  by  their  preceptors  in  the  oriental 
sdiooltf,  who  thought  it  absolutely  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be 
produced  from  nothing,  thus  destroying  the  notion  of  creation  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  of  a  Supreme  Creator.  This  opinion,  as  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  shows,  {Origines  SacrtB^  1.  iii,  c.  2,)  is  contrary  to  the  om- 
nipotence  and  independence  of  God,  and  is  a  great  abatement  of  those 
correct  views  which  the  words  of  the  ancient  philosophers  would  seem 
sometimes  to  express.  (7) 

It  had  another  injurious  effect ;  it  destroyed  the  interesting  doctrine 
of  Divine  government  as  to  those  natural  evils  to  which  men  are  subject. 
These  they  traced  to  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  nature  of  matter, 
which  even  the  Supreme  God  could  not  control.  Thus  Seneca  says, 
(Dt  Prooid.  cap.  5,)  **  that  evil  things  happen  to  good  men,  quia  nan 
potut  Arfifex  mutare  nuiteriam^  because  God  the  Artificer  could  not 
change  matter ;  and  that  a  magna  Artifice  nudtaformantur  pravOf  many 
things  were  made  ill  by  the  great  Artificer ;  not  that  he  wanted  art,  but 
through  the  stubbornness  of  matter,"  in  which  they  generally  agree. 
This  opinion  of  theirs  was  brought  from  the  oriental  schools,  where  it 

■ 

(7)  When  we  meet  with  paMages  in  the  writings  of  heathens  which  recom. 
mend  moral  rirtues,  and  speak  in  a  fit  and  becoming  manner  of  God,  we  are  apt 
from  omr  more  elevated  knowledge  of  these  subjects  to  attach  more  correct  and 
precise  ideas  to  the  terms  used,  than  the  original  writers  themselves,  and  to  give 
them  credit  for  better  views  than  they  entertained.  It  is  one  proof,  that  though 
some  of  them  speak,  for  instance,  of  God  seeing  and  knowing  all  tilings,  they  did 
not  conceive  of  the  omniscience  of  Gtod  in  the  manner  in  which  that  attribute 
is  explained  by  those  who  have  learned  what  God  is  from  his  own  words ;  that 
lome  of  the  pagan  philoaophen  who  lived  after  the  Christian  era,  complain  that 
the  Christians  had  introduced  a  very  troublesome  and  busy  God,  who  did  **  in 
fimtutm  mores,  aetutt  omnium  verba  demquet  et  oeeultae  cogitationee  diligenter 
inquirere,  diligently  inquire  into  the  manners,  actions,  words,  and  secret  thoughts 
of  all  men.**  Cicero,  too,  denies  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  for  the  same 
»ason  which  has  been  urged  against  it  in  modem  times  by  some  who,  for  the 
dme  at  least,  have  dosed  their  eyes  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
point,  and  been  willing,  in  order  to  &<;rve  a  favourite  theory,  to  go  back  to  the 
f^iscurity  of  paganisih.  The  difficulty  with  him  is,  that  preseienee  is  ineonnetent 
^eitk  contingency,  Mihi  ne  in  Deum  cadere  videatur  ut  sciat  quid  casu  et  fortulto 
^tnnun  sit ;  si  enim  scit,  oerte  illud  eveniet ;  si  oerte  eveniet,  nulla  fortuna  est ; 
tA  autem  fiMtona,  rerum  ergo  fortuitorum  nulla  presensio  est.    iDe  Fsto.  a. 
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had  lieen  long  received;  nor  was  it  confined  to  £g>pt  and  Chaldea. 
It  was  one  of  the  dogmas  which  Confucius  taught  in  China  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  that  out  of  nothing  that  which  is  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, and  that  material  bodies  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 
From  this  notion  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  calamity  to  which  we  are 
not  liable,  and  that  God  himself  is  unable  to  protect  us  from  it.  Praym 
;8  useless,  and  trust  in  him  is  absurd.  The  noble  doctrine  of  the  inflir* 
tion  of  misery  by  a  wise  and  gracious  Being  for  our  correction  and 
improvement,  so  often  dwelt  upon  in  Scripture,  could  have  no  place  in 
a  system  which  admitted  this  tenet ;  God  could  neither  be  ^  a  refuge 
in  trouble,"  nor  a  Father,  '*  correcting  us  for  our  profit,  that  we  might 
be  partakers  of  his  holiness.''  What  they  knew  of  God  was  therefore, 
by  such  speculations,  rendered  entirely  unprofitable. 

But  a  worse  consequence  resulted  from  this  opinion.  By  some  ol 
them  the  necessary  obliquity  and  perverseness  of  matter  M^as  regarded 
not  only  as  the  source  of  natural,  but  also  of  moral  evil ;  by  which 
they  either  made  sin  necestary  and  irresistible,  or  found  in  this  opinion 
much  to  palliate  it. 

Others  refer  moral  evil  to  a  natural  principle  of  evil,  an  evil  god 
^  emulous  of  the  good  God,"  which  Plutarch  says,  (8)  is  a  tradition  of 
/reat  antiquity,  derived  **  from  the  divines  ex  Beokoyuv  and  lawgivers  to 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  first  author  cannot  be  found."  But 
whether  natural  and  moral  evil  be  traced  to  an  eternal  and  uncontrol- 
lable matter,  or  to  an  eternal  and  independent  anti-god,  it  is  clear  that 
the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deiiy,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as 
conceived  of  by  modern  Theists,  who  have  borrowed  their  light  from 
them,  could  have  no  existence  in  such  systems ;  and  that  by  making 
moral  evil  necessary,  men  were  taught  to  consider  it  as  a  misfortune 
rather  than  a  crime,  and  were  thus  in  fact  encouraged  to  conunit  it 
by  regarding  it  as  unavoidable. 

In  like  manner,  though  occasionally  we  find  many  excellent  things 
said  of  the  providence  of  God,  all  these  were  weakened  or  destroyed  by 
other  opinions.  The  Epicurean  sect  denied  the  doctrine,  and  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  **  that  what  was  blessed  and  immortal  gave  neither  any 
trouble  to  itself  nor  to  others ;"  a  notion  which  exactly  agrees  with  the 
system  of  the  modem  Hindoos.  "  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, God  resides  in  the  celestial  sphere,  and  observes  nothing,  and 
cares  for  nothing  beyond  himself.  Residing  in  the  first  sphere,  he  pos- 
sesses neither  immensity  nor  omnipresence ;  far  removed  from  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  universe,  he  is  not  even  a  spectator  of  what  is  pass- 
ing among  its  inhabitants."    {Enfield*s  Hittory  of  PhUatophy,  lib.  ii, 

(8)  Do  iBid.  et  Oiifd — Dr.  Cudworth  thinks  that  Plutarch  has  indulged  iu  ao 
•ffentrainiMl  assertion :  but  the  confidence  with  which  the  philosopher  speaks  is 
tl  least  a  proof  of  the  great  extent  of  this  opinion. 
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ttp.  9«)  llie  Stoics  contended  for  a  providence,  but  in  their  creed  it 
was  counteracted  by  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  necessity,  or  fate,  tc 
which  God  and  matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists,  as  they  thought, 
of  both,  was  immutably  subject ;  and  where  they  allow  it,  they  confine 
the  care  of  the  gods  to  great  affairs  only. 

The  Platonists,  and  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  believed  that  all  things 
happened  xara  6skm  orpovotav,  according  to  Divine  providence;  but 
this  they  overthrew  by  joining  fortune  with  God.  **  God,  fortune,  and 
opportunity,"  says  Plato,  <<  govern  all  the  affairs  of  men."  {De  Leg,  lib.  4.) 

To  them  also  there  were  ^  Lords  many  and  gods  many ;"  and  wherever 
Polytheism  is  admitted,  it  is  as  destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  providence 
as  fate,  though  by  a  different  process.  The  fatalist  makes  all  things 
^xed  and  certain,  and  thus  excludes  government ;  the  Polytheist  gives 
up  the  government  of  the  world  to  innumerable  opposing  and  contrary 
wills,  and  thus  makes  every  thing  uncertain.  If  the  favour  of  one  deity 
be  propitiated,  the  wrath  of  another,  equally  or  more  powerful,  ifllay  be 
provoked ;  or  the  gods  may  quarrel  among  themselves.  Such  is  the  only 
providence  which  can  be  discovered  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
^neid  of  Virgil,  poems  which  unquestionably  embody  the  popular  be- 
lief of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written.  The  same  confused  and 
contradictory  management  of  the  affairs  of  men,  we  see  in  all  modem 
idolatrous  systems,  only  that  with  length  of  duration  they  appear  to  have 
become  tnore  oppressive  and  distracting.  Where  so  many  deities  ard 
essentially  malignant  and  cruel  to  men  ;  where  demons  are  supposed  to 
have  power  to  afflict  and  to  destroy  at  pleasure ;  and  where  'ast>ects  of 
the  stars,  and  the  screams  of  birds,  and  other  ominous  circumstances,  are 
thought  to  have  an  irresistible  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  life,  ah^tn^ 
occurrences  of  every  day ;  and  especially  where,  to  crown  the  wh'ole^ 
there  is  an  utter  ignorance  of  one  supreme  controlling  infinite  niihd,  or 
his  existence  is  denied ;  or  he  who  is  capable  of  exercising  such  a  super- 
intendence  as  might  render  him  the  object  of  hope,  is  supposed  to  be 
totally  unconcerned  with  human  affairs ;  there  can  be  no  ground  of  firm 
trust,  no  settled  hope,  no  permanent  consolation.  Timidity  and  glotaiB 
tenant  every  bosom,  and  in  many  instances  render  life  a  burden.  (0) 

(9)  The  teatimonyof  miMionaries,  who  see  the  actual  effects  of  paganism  in  the 
diflbient  countries  where  they  labour,  is  particularly  valuable.  On  the  pomt 
■nntioned  in  the  text,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  thus  speak  of  the  state  of  the 
GhifaleM  — "  We  feel  ourselves  incapable  of  giving  you  a  full  view  of  the  de. 
plorable  state  of  a  people,  who  believe  that  all  things  are  governed  by  chance ; 
who  find  malignant  gods,  or  devils,  in  every  planet,  whose  influence  over  man. 
kind  they  consider  to  be  exceeding  great,  and  the  agents  who  inflict  all  the  evil 
that  men  suffer  in  the  world.  A  people  so  circumstanced  need  no  addition  to 
their  miseries,  but  are  objects  toward  which  Christian  pity  will  extend  itself,  as 
Iv  as  the  voice  of  their  case  can  reach.  They  are  literally,  through  fear  of  death, 
w  malignant  demons,  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.** 

Vol  I.  4 
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Another  great  principle  of  religion  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  though  in  some  form  it  is  recognized 
in  pagan  systems,  and  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  ages  may  be  traced 
in  their  extravagant  perversions  and  fe.bles;  its  evidence  was  either 
greatly  diminished,  or  it  was  mixed  up  with  notions  entirel>  subverflifit 
of  the  moral  effect  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  produce. 

Of  the  ancient  Chaldean  philosophy,  not  much  is  known.  In  its  besi 
state  it  contained  many  of  the  principles  of  the  patriarchal  religion ; 
but  at  length,  as  we  find  from  Scripture,  it  degenerated  into  the  doctrine 
of  judicial  astrology,  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  fatalism,  as  to  subvert 
the  idea  of  the  present  life  being  a  8tate  of  probation,  and  the  future  a 
state  of  just  and  gracious  rewards  and  punishments. 

ABcient  writers  differ  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned  of  Egypt  cis 
the  hunmn  soul.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  they  believed  its  immortality, 
and  the  future  existence  of  the  just  among  the  gods.  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  them  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  Both  may  be  recon- 
ciled. The  former  doctrine  was  the  most  ancient,  the  latter  was  in- 
duced by  that  progress  of  error  which  we  observe  among  all  nations. 
Another  subtle  notion  grew  up  with  it,  which  infected  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  and,  spreading  throughout  Asia,  has  done  n^ore  to  destroy  the 
moral  effect  of  a  belief  in  the  future  existence  of  man,  than  any  othw. 
This  was,  ^  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  world,"  from  which  aU  human 
spirits  came,  and  to  which  they  will  return,  some  immediately,  and 
others  through  long  courses  of  transmigration.  The  doctrine  of  ancient 
revelation,  of  which  this  was  a  subtle  and  fatal  perversion,  is  obvious. 
The  Scripture  account  is,  that  the  human  soul  was  from  God  by  creation ; 
the  refinement  of  pagan  philosophy,  that  it  is  from  him  by  emanation,  oi 
separation  of  essence,  and  still  remains  a  separate  portion  of  God,  seek- 
ing its  return  to  him.  With  respect  to  the  future,  revelation  always 
taught,  that  the  souls  of  the  just  return  to  God  at  death,  not  to  lose 
individuality,  but  to  be  united  to  him  in  holy  and  delightful  comnm 
the  philosophic  pervijaion  was,  that  the  parts  so  separated  firom  GU>d| 
and  connected  for  a  time  with  matter,  would  be  reunited  to  the  great 
source  by  refusiony  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean.  (1)  Thus  philo- 
sophy refined  upon  the  doctrine  of  immortality  until  it  converted  it 
into  annihilation  itself,  for  so  it  is  in  the  most  absolute  sense  as  to 
distinct  consciousness  and  personality.  The  prevalence  of  this  notion 
uncler  different  modifications  is  indeed  very  remarkable. 

(1)  '*  Interim  tamen  viz  ulli  fucre  (qur  humane  mentis  caligo,  atqn*  imbooil- 
litaa  est,)  qui  non  inciderint  in  errorem  ilium  de  reftuione  in  Animam  murndL 
Nimvum,  sicut  eziitimarunt  singulorum  animaa  particnlaa  eiae  anunv  mnndans 
qunium  quelibet  buo  corpora,  ut  aqua  vaM,  offluere,  ac  anhns  mnndi,  e  qua 
doducta  fu«*rit,  iterura  'iniri.**  (Gawindi  Animadv,  .n  LA.  10.  Diog  L&€riii 
p.  550) 
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Bishop  Warburton  proves  that  this  opinion  was  held  not  merely  hv 
the  Atheistical  and  skeptical  sects  among  the  Greeks,  but  by  what  he 
eaOs  the  PMUmophie  Quatemum  of  dogmatic  Theists,  the  four  renowned 
sehoolsi  the  Ptthagosio,  the  PLATomo,  the  Pkhipatbtig,  and  die 
Smc ;  and  on  this  ground  argues,  that  though  they  taught  the  doc* 
trine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  populace,  as  a  means  of 
■ecuring  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  themselves  did  not  believe 
what  they  propagated ;  and  in  this  he  was  doubtless  correct.  With 
future  reward  and  punishment,  in  the  proper  and  commonly  received 
sense  in  all  ages,  this  notion  was  entirely  incompatible.  He  observes, 
^  And  that  the  reader  may  not  suspect  these  kind  of  phrases,  that  the 
mml  it  part  of  God^  diteerpted  from^him^  of  hU  notore,  which  per- 
petoally  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  to  be  only  highly  figurate 
ezpfessions,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  the  severe  standard  of  metaphy- 
sioal  propriety,  he  is  desired  to  take  notice  of  one  consequence  drawn 
from  this  principle,  and  universally  held  by  antiquity,  which  was  this, 
thai  the  mml  wot  eternal  a  parte  anUy  as  wdl  as  a  parte  post,  which  the 
Latins  weO  express  by  the  word  sempUemus,  But  when  the  ancients 
are  said  to  hokl  the  pre  and  post  existence  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  to 
attribute  a  proper  eternity  to  it,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  under- 
stood it  to  be  eternal  in  its  distinct  and  peculiar  existence ;  but  that  it 
was  discerpted  from  the  substance  of  God  in  Hme^  and  would  in  time  be 
rejoined  and  resolved  into  it  again ;  which  they  explained  by  a  bottle's 
being  filled  with  sea  water,  that  swimming  there  awhile,  on  the  bottle's 
breaking,  flowed  in  again,  and  mingled  with  the  common  mass.  They 
only  differed  about  the  time  of  this  reanion  and  resolution^  the  greater 
part  holding  it  to  be  at  death ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  not  till  after  many 
transmigrations.  The  Platonists  went  between  these  two  opinions,  and 
rejoined  pure  and  unpolluted  souls,  immediately  on  death,  to  the  uni- 
versal  Spirit.  But  those  which  had  contracted  much  defilement,  were 
sent  into  a  succession  of  other  bodies,  to  purge  and  purify  them  before 
they  returned  to  their  parent  substance." 

Some  learned  men  have  denied  the  consequence  which  Warburton 
wished  to  establish  from  these  premises,  and  consider  the  resorption  of 
these  sages  as  figurative,  and  consequently  compatible  with  distinct 
consciousness  and  individuality.  The  researches,  however,  since  that 
time  made  into  the  corresponding  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  bear  this 
acute  and  learned  man  out  to  the  fhll  length  of  his  conclusion.  **  God, 
as  separated  from  matter,  the  Hindoos  contemplate  as  a  being  reposing 
IB  his  own  happiness,  destitute  of  ideas ;  as  infinite  placidity ;  as  an  un- 
ruffled sea  of  bhsB ;  as  being  perfectly  abstracted  and  void  of  conscious. 
neas.  They  therefore  deem  it  the  height  of  perfection  to  be  like  this 
being.  The  person  whose  very  nature,  say  they,  is  absorbed  in  Divine  me^ 
ditation ;  whose  life  is  like  a  sweet  sleep,  unconscious  and  u  adisturbed 
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who  does  not  even  desire  God,  and  who  is  changed  into  the  image  of 
the  eyer  blessed,  obtains  absorption  into  Rrumhu."  ( Ward^s  View  oflhe 
HindooSf  8vo,  vol.  ii,  p.  177-8.)  And  thai  this  doctrine  of  absorption 
is  taken  literally,  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  ei 
"pressed,  though  these  are  sufficiently  unequivocal ;  but  by  its  being 
jpposed  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Vishnoo,  and  by  a  few  also  of  theii 
philosophers.  Mr.  Ward  quotes  Jumudugnee,  as  an  exception  to  the 
common  opinion  :  he  says,  "  The  idea  of  losing  a  distinct  existence  by 
absorption,  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  is  abhorrent.  It  is  pleasant  to 
feed  on  sweetmeats,  but  no  one  wishes  to  be  the  sweetmeat  itself."  So 
satisfactorily  is  this  point  made  out  against  the  ^*  wisdom  of  this  world;'* 
— by  it  the  world  neither  knew  God  nor  man. 

Another  notion  equally  extensive  and  equally  destructive  of  the  original 
loctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  state  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  which  sprung  up  in  the  Egyptian  schools,  and 
was  from  thence  transmitted  into  Greece,  India,  and  throughout  all  Asia, 
was  that  of  a  periodical  destruction  and  renovation  of  all  things.  '*  They 
conceived,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  *^  that  the  universe  undergoes  a  peri 
odical  conflagration,  after  which  all  things  were  to  be  restored  to  their 
primitive  form,  to  pass  again  through  a  similar  succession  of  changes." 
The  primitive  tenet,  of  which  this  was  a  corruption,  is  also  evident ;  and 
it  affords  another  singular  instance  of  the  subtlety  and  misr  hicf  of  that 
spirit  of  error  which  operated  with  so  much  activity  in  early  times, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  ter- 
mi  nation  of  the  probationary  state  of  the  human  race  preparator}*  to 
the  general  judgment,  an  awful  and  most  salutary  revelation,  should  have 
been  so  wrought  into  philosophic  theory,  and  so  surrounded  with  poetic 
embellishment,  as  to  engage  the  intellect,  and  to  attract  the  imagination, 
only  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  the  great  moral  of  a  doctrine  which 
was  not  denied,  and  covertly  to  induce  an  entire  unbelief  in  the  eternaJ 
future  existence  of  man. 

As  the  Stoics  held  that  all  inferior  divinities  and  human  souls  were 
portions  separated  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  would  return  into  the 
first  celestial  fire,  so  they  supposed,  that  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
visible  world  would  be  consumed  in  one  general  conflagration.  "  Then,'* 
says  Seneca,  "  afler  an  interval  the  world  will  be  entirely  renewed, 
every  animal  will  be  reproduced,  and  a  race  of  men  free  from  guilt  will 
repeople  the  earth.  Degeneracy  and  corruption  are  however  to  creep 
in  again,  and  the  same  process  is  to  go  on  for  ever."  {Ep.  0.)  This 
too  is  the  Brahminical  notion :  ^*  The  Hindoos  are  taught  to  believe 
that  at  the  end  of  every  Calpa  (creation  or  formation)  all  things  are 
absorbed  in  the  Deity,  and  at  a  stated  time  the  creative  power  will  again 
be  called  into  action."  {Moore^s  Hindoo  Pantheon.)  And  though  the 
system  of  the  Budhists  denies  a  Creator,  it  iiolds  the  same  species  of 
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evolution.  "They  are  of  opinion  that  the  universe  is  eternal,  al 
east  they  neither  know  it  had  a  beginning,  or  will  have  an  erd; 
hat  it  is  homogeneous,  and  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  similar 
worlds,  each  of  which  is  a  likeness  of  the  other,  and  each  of  which  is  in 
a  constant  rftate  of  alteration, — not  stationary  for  a  moment, — at  the 
instant  of  greatest  perfection  beginning  to  decline,  and  at  the  moment  of 
greatest  chaotic  ruin  beginning  to  regenerate.  They  compare  such 
changes  to  a  wheel  in  motion  perpetually  going  round."  {Dr.  Davey^s 
Aecoutd  of  Ceylon.)  ■ 

Bat  other  instances  of  darkness  and  error  among  even  civilized  hea- 
thens  respecting  the  human  soul,  and  a  future  state  are  not  wanting ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  inquiries,  that 
among  pagans,  opinions  on  these  subjects  have  never  been  either  cer- 
tain or  rational ;  and  that  error  once  received  has  in  no  instance  been 
eichangcd  for  truth  ;  but  has  gone  on  multiplying  itself,  and  assuming 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms. 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  gives  no  countenance  to 
the  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality,  or  even  of  its  existence  after  death. 
Democritus  and  his  followers  taught,  that  the  soul  is  material  and  mor- 
tal ;  Heraclitus,  that  when  the  soul  is  purified  from  moist  vapours,  it 
returns  into  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  if  not,  it  perishes :  Epicurus  and 
his  followers,  that  "when  death  it,  we  are  not"  The  leading  men 
among  the  Romans,  when  philosophy  was  introduced  among  them,  fol- 
lowed the  various  Greek  sects.  We  have  seen  the  uncertainty  of 
Cicero.  (2)     Pliny  declares,  that  "  non  magis  a  morte  census  uUus  out 

(2)  From  the  philoflophical  works  of  Cicoro  it  may  be  difficult  to  collect  his 
own  opinions,  as  he  chiefly  occupies  himself  in  explaining  those  of  others;  but 
in  his  epistles  to  his  friends,  when,  as  Warburton  observes,  we  see  the  man 
divested  of  the  politician,  and  the  sophist,  he  professes  his  disbelief  of  a  future 
state  in  the  frankest  manner.  Thus  in  lib.  6,  epis.  3,  to  Torquatus,  written  in 
order  to  console  him  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  affairs  of  their  party,  he 
observes :  "  Sjd  hec  consolatio  levis  est ;  ilia  gravior,  qua  te  uti  spero  ;  ego  ccrte 
utor.  Nee  enim  dum  ero,  angar  ulla  ro,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa;  et  si  non  ero, 
aensu  omnino  carebo.  But  there  is  another  and  a  far  higher  consolation,  which 
I  hope  is  your  support,  as  it  certainly  is  mine.  For  so  long  as  I  shall  preserve 
my  innocence,  1  will  never  while  I  exist  be  anxiously  disturbed  at  any  event  that 
may  happen  ;  and  if  I  shall  cease  to  exist,  all  sensibility  must  cease  with  me." 

Similar  expressions  are  found  in  his  letters  to  Toranius,  to  Lucius  Mescinius, 
md  vthers,  which  those  who  wish  to  prove  him  a  believer  in  the  8oul*s  immortality 
endeavour  to  account  for  by  supposing  that  he  accommodated  his  sentiments  to 
the  principles  of  his  friends.  A  singular  solution,  and  one  which  scarcely  can 
be  seriously  adopted,  since  in  the  ab^ve  cited  passage  he  so  strongly  expresses 
what  is  his  own  opinion,  and  hopes  that  his  friend  takes  refuge  in  the  same 
consolation.  It  may  be  allowed  that  Cicero  alternated  between  unbelief  antf 
doubt:  but  never  I  think  between  doubt  and  certainty.  The  last  was  a  Doin« 
4»  which  he  never  seems  to  havn  maeheH 
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amma  out  corpori  quam  ante  natdUmy  the  soul  and  body  hav€  no  more 
sense  after  death,  than  before  we  were  born."  {Nat.  Hist,  lib  7,  cap. 
55.)  C8^3ar,  <Uhat  beyond  death  there  is  neque  cura  neque  gaudio 
locumf  neither  place  for  care  or  joy."  {SaUutt.  De  Beilo  CaiiL  sec.  5.) 
Seneca  in  his  102d  epistle  spefdis  of  a  Divine  part  within  iis,  which  joins 
118  to  the  gods ;  and  tells  Lucilius,  ^  that  the  day  which  he  fears  as  hU 
last  aierni  naUdis  eft,  is  the  birth-day  of  eternity ;"  but  then  he  says, 
^  he  was  willing  to  hope  it  might  be  so,  on  the  account  of  some  great  men, 
•"^fli  gratissimam  pramittentium  magis  quant  probarUiumf  who  promised 
what  they  could  not  prove ;"  and  on  other  occasions  he  speaks  out 
plainly,  and  says  that  death  makes  us  incapabable  of  good  or  evil.  The 
poets,  it  is  true,  spoke  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
they  had  the  joys  of  Elysium  and  the  tortures  of  Tartarus ;  but  both 
philosophers  and  poets  regarded  them  as  vulgar  fables.  Virgil  does  not 
hide  this,  and  numerous  quotations  of  the  same  import  might  be  given 
both  from  him  and  others  of  their  poets. 


4« 


Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  co^noscere  o&usm  ; 

Atqoe  metua  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedibus,  ttrepituinque  Acberontis  avui  !** — Oeorg,  9, 1.  490t  ^ 

Happy  the  man,  whose  yij^orous  toul  can  pierce 

Through  the  formation  of  this  universe, 

Who  nobly  dares  despise,  with  soul  sedate, 

The  din  of  Acheron,  and  vulgar  fears  and  fate<— Warton. 


Nor  was  the  skepticism  and  unbelief  of  the  wise  and  great  long  kept 
from  the  vulgar,  among  whom  they  wished  to  maintain  the  old  super- 
stitions as  instruments  by  which  they  might  be  controlled.  Cicero  com- 
plains, that  the  common  people  in  his  day  mostly  followed  the  doctrine 
of  Epicurus. 

Since  then  these  erroneous  and  mischievous  views  concerning  (rfA 
providence,  and  a  future  state,  or  the  total  denial  of  all  of  them,  ^re 
found  to  have  resulted  from  the  rejection  or  loss  of  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions ;  and  farther  as  it  is  clear  that  such  errors  are  totally  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morals  and  religion,  and  afford  inducement 
to  the  commission  of  every  species  of  crime  without  remorse,  or  fear  of 
punishment ;  the  necessity  of  a  republication  of  these  great  doctrines  io 
an  explicit  and  authentic  manner,  and  of  institutions  for  teaching  and 
enforcing  them  upon  all  ranks  of  men,  is  evident ;  and  whatever  proof 
may  be  adduced  for  the  authentication  of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  can 
never  be  pretended,  that  a  revelation  to  restore  these  great  principles  wa<i 
not  called  for  by  the  actual  condition  of  man  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  is  the  strength  of  the  presumption  that  one  hai 
been  mercifully  afforded. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Tke  NtetiatiJty  ofReedadon : — State  of  Morals  amrnig  the  Heaihem* 

It  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  may  be  argued  from  the  confused* 
contradictory,  and  false  notions  of  heathen  nations  as  to  the  principal 
fkietrines  of  religion ;  no  less  forcibly  may  the  argument  be  pursued 
firom  the  state  of  their  morals  both  in  knowledge  and  in  practice. 

This  argument  is  simple  and  obvious.  If  the  nature,  extent,  and 
obligation  of  moral  rules  had  become  involved  in  great  misapprehen- 
sion  and  obscurity ;  if  what  they  knew  of  right  and  wrong  wanted  an 
enforcement  and  an  authority  which  it  could  not  receive  from  their 
respective  systems ;  and  if,  for  want  of  efficient,  counteracting  reli- 
gious principles,  the  general  practice  had  become  irretrievably  vicious; 
a  direct  interposition  of  the  Divine  Being  was  required  for  the  repub- 
lication of  moral  rules  and  for  their  stronger  enforcement. 

Xhe  notions  of  all  civilized  heathens  on  moral  subje(*.ts,  like  their 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  mingled  as  they  were  with 
their  superstitions,  prove  that  both  were  derived  from  a  common  source. 
There  was  a  substantial  agreement  among  them  in  many  questions  of 
right  and  wrong ;  but  the  boundaries  which  they  themselves  acknow. 
ledged  were  not  kept  up,  and  the  rule  was  gradually  lowered  to  the 
practice,  though  not  in  all  cases  so  as  entirety  to  efface  the  original 
communication. 

This  is  an  important  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the 
transmission  of  both  religion  and  morals  from  the  patriarchal  system^ 
and  that  both  the  primitive  doctrines  and  their  corresponding  morals 
received  early  sanctions,  the  force  of  which  was  felt  through  succeed. 
ing  ages.  It  shows  too,  that  even  the  heathen  have  always  beee 
under  a  moral  government.  The  laws  of  God  have  never  been  quite 
obliterated,  though  their  practice  has  ever  been  below  their  knowledge, 
and  though  the  law  itself  was  greatly  and  w^ilfully  corrupted  through 
the  influence  of  their  vicious  inclinations. 

This  subject  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  adverting  to  some 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Second  Table,  which  embodied  the  morals  of 
the  patriarchal  ages,  under  a  new  sanction.  Of  the  obligation  of  these, 
a3  heathen  nations  have  been  sensible ;  and  yet,  in  all,  the  rule  was 
porverted  in  theory  and  violated  in  practice. 

MvBDBR  has,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  civilized  and  most  savage 
heathen  nations  also,  been  regarded  as  an  atrocious  crime ;  and  yet 
the  rule  was  so  far  accommodated  to  the  violent  and  ferocious  habits 
of  men,  as  to  fill  every  heathen  land  with  blood  guiltiness.  The  slight 
legard  paid  to  the  life  of  man,  in  all  heathen  countries,  cannot  ha%e 
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escaped  the  notice  of  reflecting  minds.    They  knew  rhe  rule;  \^\ii  the 
acty  under  its  grosser  and  more  deliberate  forms  only,  was  thought  to 
violate  it.    Among  the  Romans,  men  were  murdered  in  their  \erjpai^ 
times,  by  being  made  to  fight  with  wLM  beasts  and  with  each  other. 
and  though  this  was  suraelimes  condemned,  as  a  **  spectaculum  crudele 
€t  inkuTnanunif^  yet  the  passion  for  blood  increased,  and  no  war  ever 
caused  so  great  a  slaughter  as  did  the  gladiatorial  ccmbats.    The) 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  funerals  of  great  persons.    The  first  show 
of  this  kind  exhibited  in  Rome  by  the  Bruti,  on  the  death  of  their  fa- 
ther, consisted  of  three  couples,  but  afterward  the  number  greatly  in- 
creased. Julius  Csesar  presented  300  pairs  of  gladiators ;  and  the  Eio- 
peror  Trajan,  10,000  of  them,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. — 
Sometimes  these  horrid  exhibitions,  in  which,  as  Seneca  says,  **  Homo, 
sacra  res,  homo  jam  per  lusum  et  jocum  occiditur,"  when  the  practice 
had  attained  its  height,  deprived  Europe  of  20,000  lives  in  one  mouth.(d) 

This  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  composed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  ancient  states.  (4)  They  knew 
and  acknowledged  the  evil  of  murder,  and  had  laws  for  its  punishment : 
but  to  this  despised  class  of  human  beings  they  did  not  extend  the  rule ; 
nor  was  killing  them  accounted  murder,  any  more  than  the  killing  of  a 
beast.  The  master  had  absolute  power  of  life,  or  death,  or  torture , 
and  their  lives  were  therefore  sacrificed  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  (5) 

By  various  sophistries,  suggested  by  their  vices,  their  selfishness,  and 
their  cruelty,  the  destruction  of  children  also,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  In  many  heathen  nations  it 
was  allowed  to  destroy  the  foetus  in  the  womb ;  to  strangle,  or  drown, 

(3)  Though  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  others,  condemned  these  barbarities,  it  was  in 
80  incidental  and  indifferent  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  effect.  They  were  abo 
lishcd  soon  afler  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  this  affords  an  illustration 
ot'tlie  admission  of  Rousseau  himself.  **  La  philosophic  ne  peut  fiire  aucun  bicn, 
que  la  Religion  ne  le  fasse  encore  mieuz  :  et  la  Religion  en  fait  beaucoup  que  la 
philoBophie  ne  sauroit  faire.** 

(4)  In  the  110th  Olympiad,  there  were  at  Athens  only  21,000  citizens  and 
40,000  sliv.is.  It  was  common  for  a  private  citizen  of  Rome  to  have  10  or  20,000. 
rrxTLOR's  Civil  Law.) 

(5)  The  youth  of  Sparta  made  it  their  pastime  frequently  to  lie  in  ambush  by 
night  for  the  si  ivcs,  and  sally  out  with  ddggi^rs  upon  evTy  Hilot  who  came  doit 
them,  and   murdar  him  in  cold  blood.    The  Ephori,  as  sooii  as  they  entered  upoi 
their  office,  declared  war  against  them  in  form,  that  thcrd  might  be  an  appear 
ancc  of  destroying  them  legally.     It  was  the  custom  for  Vedius  Pollio,  when  hii 
slayes  had  committed  a  fault,  sometimes  a  very  trifling  one,  to  order  them  to  be 
thrown  into  his  iisli.ponds,  to  feed  his  lampreys.     It  was  the  conttant  euttpm,  » 
we  learn  from  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv,  43,  when  a  master  was  murdered  in  his  own 
house,  to  put  all  the  slaves  to  death  indiscriminately.     For  a  just  and  affecting 
account  of  the  condition  of  slaves  in  ancient  states,  see  Portkus*s  Beneficial  Sf 
fecta  of  Chrittianity- 
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or  expose  iiifants»  especially  if  sickly  or  deformed ,  and  thai  which 
'n  Christian  states,  is  considered  as  the  most  atrocious  of  crimeSy  was, 
py  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  pagan  nations,  esteemed  a  wise  and 
political  expedient  to  rid  the  state  of  useless  or  troublesome  members^ 
and  was  even  enjoined  by  some  of  their  most  celebrated  sages  and  le. 
gielators.  The  same  practice  continues  to  this  day  in  a  most  affect- 
ing extent,  not  only  among  uncivilized  pagans,  but  among  the  Uin- 
d30s  and  the  Chinese. 

This  practice  of  perverting  and  narrowing  the  extent  of  the  hoi} 
law  of  God,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them,  was  exemplified  also 
in  the  allowing,  or  rather  commending  the  practice  of  suicide. 

Doubtless,  the  primitive  law  against  murder  condemned  also  hatrbd 
and  KKVENUK.  Our  Lord  restored  it  to  its  true  meaning  among  the 
Jews ;  and  that  it  was  so  understood  even  among  the  ancient  heathens, 
Is  clear  from  a  placable  and  forgiving  spirit  being  sometimes  praised, 
and  the  contrary  censured  by  their  sages,  moralists,  and  poets.  Yet 
not  only  was  the  rule  violated  almost  universally  in  practrce ;  but  it  was 
also  disputed  and  denied  in  many  of  its  applications  by  the  authority  of 
their  wise  and  learned  men ;  so  that,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  moral 
teachers  went,  a  full  scope  was  given  for  the  indulgence  of  hatred, 
malice,  and  insatiate  revenge.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  good  man 
described  by  Cicero  is,  that  he  hurts  no  one,  except  he  be  injured 
himself.  **  Qui  nemini  nocet,  nisi  lacessitus  injuria ;"  and  he  declares 
as  toiiimself,  '*  sic  tdcUcar  fadnora  singula  quemadmodum  a  quihusqw 
gum  provocatus:  I  will  revenge  all  injuries,  according  as  I  am  provoked 
hy  any ;"  and  Aristotle  speaks  of  meekness  as  a  defect,  because  the 
meek  man  will  not  avenge  himself,  and  of  revenge,  as  ^  avSpu^ixorG^ov 
^aXXov,  a  more  manly  thing."  {Moral.  1.  4,  c.  11.) 

**  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  was  another  great  branch  of 
the  patriarchal  law,  existing  before  the  Decalogue,  as  appears  from 
the  sacred  history.  It  forbids  uncleanness  of  every  kind,  ^n  thought 
and  deed,  and  specially  guards  the  sanctity  of  marriage  :  nor  is  there 
any  precept  more  essential  to  public  morals,  and  to  the  whole  train 
of  personal,  social,  domestic,  and  national  virtues. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  detailed  proof  of  the  almost  universal 
|rro8S,  and  habitual  violation  of  this  sacred  law  in  all  pagan  nations, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  from  its  first  stages  down  to  crimes  zsapa 
^iiifty.  This  is  sufficiently  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  pagan  world  ;  and  will  not  be  denied  by 
any*  1':  is  only  requisite  to  show  that  they  had  the  law,  and  that  it  was 
weakened  and  corrupted,  so  as  to  render  a  republication  necessary. 

The  public  laws  against  adultery  in  almost  all  heathen  states,  and  the 

eensures  of  moralists  and  satirists,  are  sufficiently  in  proof  that  such  a 

aw  was  known ;  and  the  higher  the  antiquity  of  thti  times,  the  mora 
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respoct  we  see  paid  to  chastity,  and  the  oetter  was  the  practice.  Nor 
was  the  act  only  considered  by  some  of  their  moralists  as  sinful ;  but 
the  thought  and  desire,  as  may  be  observed  in  passages  both  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  But  as  to  this  vice,  teo,  as  well  as  others,  the  prac- 
tice lowered  the  rule ;  and  the  authority  of  one  lawgiver  and  moralist 
being  neutralized  by  another,  license  was  given  to  unbounded  offence* 

Divorce,  formerly  permitted  only  in  cases  of  adultery,  became  at 
length  a  mere  matter  of  caprice,  and  that  both  with  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles :  and  among  the  latter,  adultery  was  chiefly  interpreted  as  tlie  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  covenant  by  the  wife  only,  or  by  the  man  with 
a  married  woman,  thus  leaving  the  husband  a  large  license  of  vicious 
indulgence.  To  whoredom  and  similar  vices,  lawgivers,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  moralists  gave  the  sanction  of  their  opinions  and 
their  practice ;  which  foul  blot  of  ancient  heathenism  continues  to 
this  day,  to  mark  the  morals  of  pagan  countries.  (6) 

In  most  civilized  states  the  very  existence  of  society,  and  the  natu- 
ral selfishness  of  man,  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  laws 
against  theft  and  rapine,  and  to  the  due  execution  of  the  statutes 
made  against  them ;  but  in  this  also  we  see  the  same  disposition  to 
corrupt  the  original  prohibition.  It  was  not  extended  tc  strangers  or 
to  foreign  countries ;  nor  was  it  generally  interpreted  to  reach  to  any 
thing  more  than  flagrant  acts  of  violence.  Usury,  extortion,  and  fraud 
were  rather  regarded  as  laudatory  acts,  than  as  injurious  to  character ; 
and  so  they  continue  to  bejesteemed  wherever  Christianity  has  not  is- 
sued  her  authoritative  laws  against  injustice  in  all  its  degrees.  Through- 
out India,  there  is  said  to  be  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  common  honesty. 

Another  great  branch  of  morality  is  truth  ;  but  on  the  obvious 
obligation  to  speak  it,  we  find  the  same  laxity  both  of  opinion  and 
practice ;  and  in  this,  heathenism  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Chris 
tianity,  which  commands  us  ''  to  speak  the  truth  one  to  another"  and 
denounces  damnation  against  him  that  ^^  loves  or  makes  a  lie," 


(6)  Terence  says  of  simple  fornication,  **  Non  est  §eeltu,  adoletcentulum  §cot. 
tart  Jiagitium  est  J"  The  Spartans,  through  a  principle  in  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  which  controlled  their  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject,  in  certain  pre. 
scribed  cases,  allowed  adultery  in  the  wife ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  LycurguR, 
mentioning  these  laws,  commends  them  as  being  made  **0v(rtrwf  irai  ir9Xir.r&»(,ac. 
cording  to  natnre  ana  polity.'*  Callicratides,  the  Pythagorean,  tells  the  wife  that 
she  must  bear  with  her  husband's  irregularities,  since  the  law  allows  this  to  tht* 
rnan  and  not  to  the  woman.  Plutarch  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  in  seyeral 
places  of  his  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  philosophers  condemned 
adultery ;  and  in  many  places,  it  was  punished  in  the  woman  with  death,  in  the 
man  with  infamy.  Still,  howcTer,  the  same  yacillntion  of  judgment,  and  the  same 
limitations,  of  what  they  sometimes  confess  to  be  the  ancient  rule  and  custom, 
may  be  observed  throughout ;  but  as  far  ns  the  authority  of  philosophers  went  *t 
was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  vicious  pncticR. 
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They  knew  that  ^  toUendum  est  ex  rebus  contrahtndis  amne  memiacium^ 
'Cie.  de  Cff,  L  iii,  n.  81,)  no  lie  waa  to  be  used  in  contracts ;"  and  that 
an  honest  man  should  do  and  speak  nothing  in  falsehood  and  with 
hypocrisy ;  but  they  more  frequently  departed  from  this  rule  than  en- 
joined it  The  nile  of  Menander  was,  <*  a  lie  is  better  than  a  hurtfui 
truth/'  Plato  says,  ^  he  may  lie  who  knows  how  to  do  it  tn  aft  eeeu 
ton ;"  and  Maximus  Tyrius,  "  that  there  is  nothing  decorous  in  truth, 
but  wnen  it  is  profitable ;"  and  both  Plato  and  the  Stoics  frame  a  Jesu- 
itical distinction  between  lying  toi/A  the  lips  and  tn  the  mind.  Deceit 
and  falsehood  have  been  therefore  the  character  of  all  pagan  nations, 
and  continue  so  to  be  to  this  day.  This  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese, 
as  given  by  the  best  authorities ;  and  of  the  Hindoos  it  is  stated  by  the 
most  respectable  Europeans,  not  merely  missionaries,  but  by  those  who 
have  long  held  official,  civil,  and  judicial  situations  among  them,  that 
their  disregard  of  truth  is  uniform  and  systematic.  When  discovered, 
it  causes  no  surprise  in  the  one  party,  or  humiliation  in  the  other. 
Even  when  they  have  truth  to  tell,  they  seldom  fail  to  bolster  it  up 
with  some  appended  falsehoods.  (7) 

Nor  can  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  a 
direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  by  these  facts  be  weakened  by  alleg- 
ing, what  is  unhappily  too  true,  that  where  the  Christian  revelation  has 
been  known,  great  violations  of  all  these  rules  have  been  commonly  ob- 
served ;  for,  not  to  urge  the  moral  superiority  of  the  worst  of  Christian 
states,  in  all  of  them  the  authority  and  sanction  of  religion  is  directed 
against  vice ;  while  among  heathens,  their  religion  itself,  having  been 
corrupted  by  the  wickedness  of  man,  has  become  the  great  instrument 
of  encouraging  every  species  of  wickedness.  This  circumstance  so 
fully  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  an  interposition  on  the  part  of  God 
to  restore  truth  to  the  world,  that  it  deserves  a  particular  consideration 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

The  NeceasUy  of  Revelation : — Religione  of  the  Heathen* 

That  the  religions  which  have  prevailed  among  pagan  nations  have 
been  destructive  of  morality,  cannot  be  denied. 

(7)  '*  It  is  the  buBiness  of  all,**  says  Sir  John  Shorn,  "  from  the  Ryot  to  the 
Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive.  Tho  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  designodlj 
eoi^ered  with  a  veil,  which  no  human  understanding  cnn  penetrate.**  The  preva 
lenoo  of  perjury  is  so  uniyersal,  as  to  involye  the  judges  in  extreme  perplexity 
*'The  honest  men,"  says  Mr.  Strachey,  "as  well  as  the  rogues,  are  perjured 
Even  where  the  real  facts  arc  sufficient  to  convict  the  oflfender,  the  witmiasea 
sgains*  him  must  add  others,  oflen  notoriously  false,  or  utterly  incredible,  such 
M  in  Europe' would  wholly  invalidate  their  testimony." 
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How  farthdEpeciilativepniicipleavhich  they  embodied  hnd  this  effect, 
has  already  beea  shown ;  we  proceed  to  their  more  direct  influence. 

The  gloomy  supers  I  it  ion,  which  pervaded  most  of  them,  fostered 
ferocious  and  cruel  dispositions. 

The  horriblepracticeofofleringhumanaacrilices  prevailed  throughout 
erery  region  of  the  heathen  worid,  to  a  degree  which  19  almost  incredi 
hie ;  and  it  still  prevails  in  many  populous  countries  where  Christianity 
has  not  yet  been  made  known.  There  are  incontestable  proofs  of  ils 
having  subsisted  among  the  Egyptians,  tlie  Syrians,  the  Persians,  the 
Phenicians,  and  all  the  various  nations  of  the  east.  It  was  one  of  lh« 
crying  sins  of  the  Cunaanites.  The  contagion  spread  over  every  part 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  less 
involved  in  this  guilt  than  many  other  nations,  were  not  altogether  un- 
tainted with  it.  On  great  andextraordinary  occasions,  they  had  recourse 
to  what  was  esteemed  the  most  efficacious  and  most  meritorious  sacrilicc 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  gods,  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  (8)  But 
among  more  barbarous  nations,  this  practice  took  a  firmer  root.  Th'.' 
Scythians  and  Thracians,  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  were  slronglj 
addicted  to  it ;  and  our  own  island,  under  the  gloomy  and  ferocious 
despotism  of  the  Druids,  was  polluted  with  the  religious  murder  of  itt 
iuhabitants.  In  the  semi -civilized  kingdoms  on  the  western  side  ut 
Africa,  as  Dahomy,  Ashanlee,  and  others,  many  thousands  fall  evert 
year  victims  to  superstition.  In  America,  Montezuma  offered  20,000 
victims  yearly  to  the  sun ;  and  modern  navigators  have  found  the  practice 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  Pacific  ocean.  As  for  India, 
the  cries  of  its  abominable  and  cruel  superstitions  have  been  sounded 
repeatedly  in  the  ears  of  the  British  public  and  its  legislature;  and 
including  infants  and  widows,  not  fewer  than  10,000  lives  fall  a  sacri 
fice  to  idolatry  in  our  eastern  dominions  yearly !  (9) 

niie  influenceof  these  practices  in  obdurating  the  heart,  and  disposing 
it  to  habitual  cruelty,  need  not  be  p<)inted  out ;  but  the  religions  of 
paganism  have  been  as  productive  of  impurity  as  of  blood. 

The  Floralia  among  the  Romans  were  celebrated  for  four  days 
together  by  the  most  shameless  actions  ;  and  their  mygteriet  in  every 
country,  whatever  might  be  theiroriginal  intent,  became  horribly  corrupt. 
It  was  in  the  temples  of  many  of  their  deities,  and  on  their  religimti 
feelivals,  that  every  kind  of  impurity  was  most  practised ;  and  tkifa  con- 

(8)  Plutnrch  in  the  Livea  of  Tliemiaioclei,  Mnrcelliu,  uid  Ariitidei.  (Uvy  L 
22,  0.  57 ;  FioTu,  I.  1,  0.  13 ;  Virg.  Mn.  i,  518,  ri.  81 .) 

(9}  S«a  Maurice*!  IndinD  Anliqiiitien  ;  the  writin^rg  of  Dr.  CIsudiiu  Buchuiui 
Wurd  oa  the  Hindoos  ;  Duboii  on  Hindno  M»nnen,  &c  ;  Itobertaon'i  Histor;  ft 
America;  Bondilch'a  Account  of  Aahantee;  Mooro'i  Hindoo  Psntheoai  *od 
Porteui  >nd  Rjui  on  th«  EflTi^ctB  of  Chriitiinitr- 
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tinues   to   the    present  day  throughout  all   the  regions   if  modem 
l^aganism.  (1) 

This  unmoral  tendency  of  their  religion  was  confirmed  and  perfectei: 
by  the  verj^  character  and  actions  of  their  gods,  whose  names  were 
perpetually  in  their  mouths ;  and  whose  murderous  or  obscene  ex]iloita 
whose  villanies  and  chicaneries,  whose  hatreds  and  strifes,  were  the 
subject  of  their  popular  legends ;  which  made  up  in  fact  the  only  theo 
logy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  body  of  the  people.  That  the^  6ould 
be  better  than  their  gods,  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  worse  they  could 
not  be.  Deities  with  such  attributes  could  not  but  corrupt,  and  be  ap- 
pealed to,  not  merely  to  excuse,  but  to  sanctify  the  worst  practices.  (2) 

Let  this  argument  then  be  summed  up. 

All  the  leading  doctrines  on  which  religion  rests,  had  either  been 
corrupted  by  a  grovelling  and  immoral  superstition,  among  heathen 
nations  ;  or  the  philosophic  speculations  of  their  wisest  men  had  intro- 
duced principles  destructive  of  man's  accountability  and  present  and 
future  hope.  On  morals  themselves,  the  original  rules  were  generally 
perverted,  limited,  or  rejected  ;  while  the  religious  rites,  and  the  legend- 
ary  character  of  the  deities  worshipped,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  God, 
gave  direct  incitement  and  encouragement  to  vice.  Thus  the  grossest 
ignorance  on  Divine  subjects  universally  prevailed ;  the  learned  were 
involved  in  inextricable  perplexities ;  and  the  unlearned  received  as 
truth  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  fables,  all  of  them,  however, 
favourable  to  vicious  indulgence.  The  actual  state  of  morals  also  ac- 
corded w^ith  the  corrupt  religious  systems,  and  the  lax  moral  principles 
which  they  adopted ;  so  that  in  every  heathen  state  of  ancient  times, 
the  description  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  is 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  historians  and  poets.  The 
same  may  also  be  affirmed  of  modern  pagan  countries,  whose  moral 
condition  may  explain  more  fully,  as  they  are  now  so  well  known 
through  our  intercourse  with  them,  the  genius  and  moral  tendency  of 
the  ancient  idolatries,  with  which  those  of  India,  and  other  parts  oT the 
east  especially,  so  exactly  agree. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  affect  not  a  small  portion  of  mankind, 
but  all  who  have  not  had  the  oenefits  of  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  There  are  no  exceptions  from  this  of  any  consequence 


(1)  See  Leland  and  Whitby,  on  the  Necessity  of  a  Revelation  ;  and  the  writers 
or.  tae  customs  of  India, — Ward,  Dubois,  Buchanan,  and  Moore,  before  re 
ferred  to. 

(3)  Hence  Cherea,  in  Terence,  pertinently  enough  asks.  Quod  fecit  i§  qui  tem. 
pla  eiBli  gumma  sonitu  concutiU  ego  homuneio  non  facerem  ?  Eunuch.  Act.  3, 
sec.  5.  He  only  imitated  Jupiter.  And  says  Sextus  Empyricus,  **  That  cannot 
oe  unjust  which  is  done  by  the  god  Mercury,  the  prince  of  tftievce ,  for  how  can 
a  god  be  wicked  ?"  (Ajnid.  Eu»eb.  Prap.  lib.  6,  cap.  10.) 
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li>  the  argument,  iboiigh  some  difl^renvo  in  the  morals  of  heiithen  atutw 
amy  be  ullowed.  Where  the  Scriptures  are  unknown,  there  in  itot,  nor 
ever  has  been  since  the  corruption  of  the  primitive  religion,  a  religiout 
system  wbich  ha^  contained  just  views  of  God  and  rehgioua  tr-ut^.  tbe 
Tbeista  of  the  present  day  being  judges ; — none  which  has  enjoined  a 
fnrrect  morality,  or  even  oppfised  any  eflectual  barrier  against  the  de- 
terioration of  public  manners.  These  (kcta  cannot  be  denied :  foi  ths 
dlegationi  formerly  made  of  the  morality  of  modern  pagan  naliona 
have  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  them; 
and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  an  express  revelation  of  the  wiU 
of  God,  accompanied  with  efficient  corrective  institutions,  was  become 
necessary,  and  is  still  demanded  by  the  ignorance  and  vices,  the  mise- 
ries  and  disorders  of  every  part  of  the  earth  into  which  Christianity 
has  not  been  introduced.  * 

But  we  may  go  another  step.  This  exhibition  of  the  moral  condition 
ot'  those  nations  who  have  not  had  (he  benefit  of  the  renewal  and  repub- 
lication of  the  truths  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  not  only  supports  the 
conclusion  that  new  and  direct  revelations  from  God  were  necessary ; 
but  tiie  loatUt,  which  that  condition  so  obviously  created,  will  support 
other  presumptions  aa  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  that  revelation,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  gift  being  bestowed  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
for  if  there  is  ground  to  presume  that  almighty  God,  in  his  compM- 
sion  for  his  creatures,  would  not  leave  them  to  the  unchecked  influence 
of  error  and  vice  ;  nor,  upon  the  corruption  of  that  simple,  but  compre- 
hensive doctrine,  worship  and  morals,  communicated  to  the  progenitors 
of  all  those  great  branches  of  the  family  of  man  which  have  been 
spread  over  the  earth,  refuse  to  interpose  to  renew  and  to  perfect  ibat 
religious  system  which  existed  in  an  elementary  form  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  give  to  it  a  form  less  liable  to  alteration  and  decay  than 
when  letl  to  be  transmitted  by  tradition  alone ;  there  is  equal  groun<J 
to  presume,  thai  the  revelation,  whenever  vouchsafed,  should  be  of  that 
nature,  and  accompanied  by  such  circumstances,  aa  would  most  effec 
tually  accompli^  this  benevolent  purpose. 

Presumptions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  a  revelation  would  lie 
made  most  effectually  to  accomplish  its  ends,  are  indeed  to  be  guarded, 
lest  we  should  set  up  ourselves  as  adequate  judges  in  a  cose  whic'i 
involves  large  views  and  extensive  bearings  of  the  Divine  governmeni 
Bulwithout  violating  this  rule,  it  may,  from  the  obviousness  of  the  case, 
be  presumed,  that  such  a  supernatural  manifeslalion  of  truth  should, 
1,  contain  explicit  information  on  those  important  subjects  on  whidi 
mankind  had  most  greatly  and  moat  fatally  erred,  2-  That  it  should 
accord  with  the  principles  of  former  revelations,  given  to  men  io  tbe 
same  state  of  guilt  and  moral  incapacity  ae  we  find  them  in  the  present 
dav.     3.  That  it  should  have  a  satisfactory  external  authenticutian 
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«•  That  it  should  contain  provisions  for  its  effectual  promulgation 
among  all  classes  of  men.  All  this,  allowing  the  necessity  and  the  pro 
liability  of  a  supernatural  communication  of  the  will  of  God,  must  cer 
tainly  be  expected ;  and  if  the  Christian  revelation  bears  this  character 
.t  has  certainly  these  presumptions  in  its  favour,  that  it  meets  an  ob 
vious  case  of  necessity,  and  confers  the  advantages  just  enumerated. 

!•  It  gives  information  on  those  subjects  which  are  most  important 
to  man,  and  which  the  world  had  darkened  with  the  greatest  errors— 
the  nature  and  perfections^  claims  and  relations  of  God — his  will  (3) 
as  the  RULR  of  moral  good  and  eml—~the  means  of  obtaining  pardon  and 
of  canqvering  vice — (he  true  Mediator  betioeen  God  and  man — Divine 
Provibbncb — the  chief  good  of  man,  respecting  which  alone  more  than 
three  hundred  ditferent  opinions  among  the  ancient  sages  have  been  reck- 
oned up-— man'tf  immortality  and  <iccountabilily,  and  a  future  statr 

2.  It  is  also  required  that  a  revelation  should  accord  with  the  prin 
ciples  of  former  revelations,  should  any  have  l>een  given. 

For  since  it  is  a  first  principle  that  God  cannot  err  himself,  nor  de 
ceive  us,  so  far  as  one  revelation  renews  or  explains  any  truth  in  a 
preceding  one,  it  must  agree  with  the  previrms  communication ;  and 
in  what  it  adds  to  a  preceding  revelation,  it  cannot  contradict  any 
thing  which  it  contains,  if  it  be  exhibited  as  a  truth  of  unchangeable 
character  or  a  duty  of  perpetual  obligation 

Now  whatever  direct  proof  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Divine 

authority  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  this  at  least  may  be 

confidently  urged  as  evidence  in  their  favour,  that  they  have  a  substan- 

tial  agreement  and  harmony  among  themselves,  and  with  that  ancient 

traditional  system  which  existed  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  fragments 

of  which  we  find  scattered  among  all  nations.     As  to  the  patriarchal 

system  of  religion,  to  which  reference  has  been  so  often  made,  beside 

the  notices  of  it  which  are  every  where  scattered  in  the  book  of  Gene- 

sisy  we  have  ample  and  most  satisfactory  information  in  the  ancient 

hook  of  Job,  of  which  sufficient  evidence  may  be  given  that  it  was 

written  not  later  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  that  Job  himself  lived 

between  the  flood  of  Noah  and  the  call  of  Abraham.     Of  the  religion 

of  the  patriarchs,  as  it  existed  just  at  that  period  when  Sabianism,  or 

the  worship  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  began  to  make  its  appearance, 

and  was  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  ^^judges^^  who  were  the 

beads  of  tribes  or  families,  and  as  it  existed  in  the  preceding  ages,  as 

we  find  from  the  reference  made  by  Job  and  his  friends  to  the  authority 

of  their  ^falhers^^  this  book  contains  an  ample  and  most  satisfactory 

record ;  and  from  this  venerable  relic  a  very  copious  body  of  doctrinal 

and  practical  theology  might  be  collected ;  but  the  folbwing  particular! 

be  sufficient  for  the  present  argument : — 

(3)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  ohaptet. 
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One  Supreme  Being  alone  is  recognized  throughout,  as  the  object  of 
adoration,  worship,  hope,  trust,  and  fear ;  who  is  represented  as  of 
infinite  and  unsearchable  majesty, — eternal,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
almighty,  and  of  perfect  wisdom,  justice,  goodness ;  governing  all  things, 
noting  and  judging  individuals,  regarding  the  good,  punishing  the  wickfxi, 
placable, listening  to  the  prayers  of  the  penitent.  The  natural  corrupticv 
of  man's  nature  is  also  stated ;  and  his  own  inability  to  cleanse  his  heart 
from  sin.  Man,  we  are  told,  cannot  be  just  with  God,  and  therefore 
needs  an  intercessor.  Sacrifices,  as  of  Divine  appointment,  and  propi- 
tiatory in  their  nature,  are  also  adverted  to  as  commonly  practised. 
Express  reference  is  made  to  a  Divine  Redeemer  and  his  future  incar- 
nation, as  an  object  of  hope.  The  doctrines  of  an  immortal  spirit  in 
man,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  future  judgment,  have 
all  a  place  in  this  system.  Creation  is  ascribed  to  (jod  ;  and  not  only 
the  general  doctrine  of  Providence,  but  that  most  interesting  branch  of 
it,  the  connection  of  dispensations  of  prosperity  and  affliction  with  mo* 
lal  ends.  Murder,  thefl,  oppression,  injustice,  adultery,  intemperance, 
hre  all  pointed  out  as  violations  of  the  laws  of  God ;  and  also  wrath, 
envy,  and  other  evil  passions.  Purity  of  heart,  kindm^as,  compassion  to 
tlviC  poor,  d^c,  are  spoken  of  as  virtues  of  the  highest  obligation  :  and  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  are  enjoined,  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  submission 
to  his  will,  in  humble  trust  that  the  darkness  of  present  events  will  be 
ult  mately  cleared  up,  and  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom, 
jiisdce,  holiness,  and  truth  of  God.  The  same  points  of  doctrine  and 
moi  \\3  may  also  be  collected  from  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Si  ch  was  the  comprehensive  system  of  patriarchal  theology ;  and  it 
is  not  lecessary  to  stop  to  point  out,  that  these  great  principles  are  all 
recognized  and  taken  up  in  the  successive  revelations  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ,— exhibiting  three  religious  systeTUS,  varying  grtatly  in  drcum* 
stances;  introduced  at  toidely  distant  periodsj  and  by  agents  greailp 
differing  in  tlieir  condition  and  circumstances ;  but  exactly  harmonizing 
»n  every  leading  doctrinal  tenet,  and  agreeing  in  their  great  moral  impreS" 
sum  upon  ^nankind — perfect  purity  of  heart  and  conduct. 

3  That  it  should  be  accompanied  with  an  explicit  and  impressive 
exiemal  atahenticationj  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  its  truth  obvious 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  IK. 
vine  authority. 

The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  A  mere  impression  of  truth  on  the 
understanding  could  not  by  itself  be  distinguished  from  a  discovery  made 
by  the  human  intellect,  and  could  have  no  authority,  as  a  declaration  of 
the  will  of  a  superior,  with  the  person  receiving  it ;  and  as  to  others,  it 
could  only  pass  for  the  .opinion  of  the  individual  who  might  promulge  it. 
(  Vide  chap.  3.)  An  authentication  of  a  system  of  truth,  which  professes 
to  hp  the  imlL  the  Jaw*  of  him  who.  bavins  made,  has  the  Tisahi  to  com 
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Hand  U3,  amnuu.  «.  ^.^  matter  of  the  doctrine  itself,  is  therefore  ne- 
oessary  to  give  it  authority,  and  to  cre&te  the  obligation  of  obedience. 
This  accords  with  the  opinion  of  all  nations  up  to  the  earliest  ages, 
and  was  so  deeply  wrought  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  all 
the  heathen  legislators  of  antiquity  affected  a  Divine  commission,  and 
all  ^alse  religions  have  leaned  for  support  upon  pretended  supernatural 
sanctions.  The  proofs  of  this  are  so  numerous  and  well  known,  that 
It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  them. 

The  authority  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  religion  rested  on  prooi 
external  to  itself.  We  do  not  now  examine  the  truth  of  its  alleged 
authentications, — they  were  admitted ;  and  the  force  of  the  revelation 
depended  upon  them  in  the  judgment  of  mankind.  We  have  a  most 
ancient  book,  which  records  the  opinions  of  the  ante-Mosaic  ages. 
The  theology  of  those  ages  has  been  stated ;  and  from  the  history  con- 
tained in  that  book  we  learn,  that  the  received  opinion  was,  that  the 
almighty  Lawgiver  himself  conversed  with  our  first  parents  and  with 
the  patriarchs,  under  celestial  appearances ;  and  that  his  mercies  to 
men,  or  his  judgments,  failed  not  to  follow  ordinarily  the  observance 
or  violation  of  the  laws  thus  delivered,  which  was  in  fact  an  authenti- 
cation of  them  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  course  of  nature,  dis- 
playing the  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  as  well  as  the  visitations  of 
Providence,  was  to  them  a  constant  confirmation  of  several  of  the 
leading  truths  in  the  theology  they  had  received ;  and  by  the  deep  im- 
press of  Divinity  which  this  system  received  in  the  earliest  ages  from 
the  attestations  of  singular  judgments,  and  ^specially  the  flood,  it  is 
only  rationally  to  be  accounted  for,  that  it  was  universally  transmit, 
ted,  and  waged  so  long  a  war  against  religious  corruptions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  authentication  of  the  primitive  religion,  as 
a  matter  of  Divine  revelation,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  in  the  world 
for  many  ages ,  and  indee<f  still  produced  by  it  in  its  very  broken  and 
corrupted  state,  in  condemning  many  sinful  actions,  so  as  to  render 
the  crimes  of  heathens  without  excuse  ;  that  system  was  traditional, 
and  liable  to  be  altered  by  transmission.  In  proportion  also  as  histo- 
rical efvents  were  confounded  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  as  the  migra- 
tions and  political  convulsions  of  nations  gave  rise  to  fabulous  stories, 
the  external  authenticating  evidence  became  weak,  and  thus  a  merci- 
ful interposition  on  the  part  of  God  was,  as  we  have  seen,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  general  ignoiance  of  mankind.  Indeed  the  primitive 
revelations  supposed  future  ones,  and  were  not  in  themselves  regarded 
as  complete.  But  if  a  republication  only  of  the  truth  had  been  neces- 
sary, the  old  external  evidence  was  so  greatly  weakened  by  the  lapse 
of  ages,  which  as  to  most  nations  had  broken  the  line  of  historical 
testimony  on  which  it  so  greatly  rested,  that  it  required  a  new  authen. 
tication,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  world ;  and  if 
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an  enlarged  revelation  were  vouchsafed,  every  addition  to  the  dedared 
will  of  God  needed  an  authentication  of  the  same  kind  as  at  first. 

If  we  presume,  therefore,  that  a  new  revelation  was  necessary,  we 
must  presume,  that,  when  given,  it  would  have  an  external  authentica* 
tion  as  coming  from  God,  from  which  there  could  he  no  rnasonable 
appeal ;  and  we  therefore  conclude,  that  as  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
revelations  profess  both  to  republish  and  to  enlarge  former  revelatioo% 
the  circumstance  of  their  resting  their  claims  on  the  external  evidence 
of  miracles  and  prophecy,  is  a  presumption  in  their  favour.  Whether 
the  evidence  which  they  offer  be  decisive  or  not,  is  a  future  question ; 
but  in  exhibiting  such  evidence,  they  accord  with  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  with  the  common  sense  of  all  ages. 

4.  It  is  farther  presumed,  that,  should  a  revelation  of  religious  truth 
and  the  will  of  God  be  made,  it  would  provide  means  for  its  effectual 
communication  to  all  classes  of  men. 

As  the  revelation  supposed  must  be  designed  to  restore  and  enlarge 
the  communications  of  truth,  and  as,  from  the  increase  and  dispersion 
of  the  human  race,  tradition  had  become  an  imperfect  medium  of  con. 
veying  it,  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  the  persons  through  whom  the 
communication  was  made  should  record  it  in  writing.  A  revelation 
to  every  individual  could  not  maintain  the  force  of  its  original  authen. 
tication  ;  because  as  its  attestation  must  be  of  a  supernatural  kind,  its 
constant  recurrence  would  divest  it  of  that  character,  or  weaken  its 
force  by  bringing  it  among  common  and  ordinary  events.  A  revela- 
tion on  the  contrary  to  few,  properly  and  publicly  attested  by  super- 
natural occurrences,  needed  not  repetition  ;  but  the  most  natural  and 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  the  communication,  once  made,  would  be 
to  transmit  it  by  writing.  Any  corruption  of  the  record  would  be 
rendered  impracUcable  by  its  being  publicly  taught  in  the  first  instance; 
by  a  standard  copy  being  preserved  with  care  ;  or  by  such  a  numbef 
of  copies  heing  dispersed  as  to  defy  material  alteration.  This  pre* 
sumption  is  realized  also  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations  ;  as 
will  be  seen  when  the  subject  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
comes  io  %e  discussed.  They  were  first  publicly  taught,  then  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  the  «epies  were  multiplied. 

Another  method  of  preseivin^  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  a  re- 
velation once  made,  would  be,  the  institution  of  public  commemorative 
rites,  at  once  preserving  the  memory  Ci"  the  fact,  and  of  the  doctrine 
connoc  ted  with  it,  among  great  bodies  of  people,  and  leading  them  to 
such  periodical  inquiries  as  might  preserve  both  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy. These  also  we  find  in  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  of  Christ ; 
and  their  weight  in  the  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  mission  of  each. 
will  be  adduced  in  its  proper  place. 

Allowing  it  to  be  reasonable  to  presame,  that  a  revelation  would  bt 
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^'ouchsafed ;  it  i&  equally  so  to  presume,  that  it  should  contain  some 
injunctions  favourable  to  its  propagation  among  men  of  all  ranks.  For 
as  the  compassion  of  God  to  the  moral  n«H^essities  of  his  creatures, 
generally,  is  the  ground  on  which  so  great  a  favour  rests,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  one  class  of  men  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  this  advantage ;  and  this  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  them  to 
publish  their  own  favourite  or  interested  opinions  under  a  pretended 
Divine  sanction,  and  tend  to  counteract  the  very  purpose  for  which  a 
revelation  was  given.  Such  a  monopoly  was  claimed  by  the  priests 
of  ancient  pagan  nations ;  and  that  fatal  effect  followed.  It  was 
claimed  for  a  time  by  a  branch  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  contrary 
to  the  obligations  of  the  institution  itself ;  and  the  consequences  were 
similar.  Among  the  heathens,  the  effect  of  this  species  of  monopoly 
was,  that  those  who  encouraged  superstition  and  ignorance  among  th^ 
people,  speedily  themselves  lost  the  truth,  which,  through  a  wicked 
policy,  they  concealed ;  and  the  case  might  have  been  the  same  in 
Christendom,  but  for  the  sacred  records,  and  for  those  witnesses  to  the 
truth  who  prophesied  and  suffered,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  dark 
est  ages.    (4) 

This  reasonable  expectation  also  is  realized  in  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  revelations ; — both  provided  for  their  general  publication — 
both  instituted  an  order  of  men,  not  to  conceal,  but  to  read  and  teach 
the  truth  committed  to  them— both  recognized  a  right  in  the  people  to 
search  the  record,  and  by  it  to  judge  of  the  ministration  of  the  priests— 
both  made  it  obligatory  on  the  people  to  be  taught — and  both  sepa- 
rated one  day  in  seven  to  afford  leisure  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  but  such  a  revelation,  and  with  such  accompanying  circum- 
stances, appears  capable  of  reaching  the  actual  case  of  lAankind,  and 
of  effectually  instructing  and  bringing  them  under  moral  control ;  (5) 
and,  whether  the  Bible  can  be  proved  to  be  of  Divine  authority  or  not, 
this  at  least  must  be  granted,  that  it  presents  itself  to  us  under  these 
circumstances,  and  claims,  for  this  very  reason,  the  most  serious  and 
jnprejudiced  attention. 

(4)  Bishop  Warburton  endeavoun  to  prove,  hj  an  elaborate  argroment  in  hif 
"  DiTine  Lection,**  that  in  the  Chreater  Myateriee,  the  Divine  Unity  and  the 
errors  of  Polytheism  were  constantly  taught.  This,  however,  is  moet  satisfactob 
rilj  disproved  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  his  **  Advanta^^  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Reve. 
liion ;"  to  both  of  which  works  the  reader  is  referred  for  lafonnaticn  as  to  IhoM 
■nfalai  institutions — ^the  heathen  mysteries. 

(5)  Bee  note  R  at  the  end  of  the  chaplar. 
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DivrtRErrr  opinions  haye  been  held  as  to  the  ground  of  moral  obligation.    Gto> 
Una,  Balguy,  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  place  it  in  the  eternal  and  necessary  Jitneit  af 
things.    To  this  there  are  two  objections.     The  First  is,  that  it  leayes  the  dis- 
tinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  in  a  great  measure,  arbitrary  and  indefinite^ 
dependent  upon  our  perception  of  fitness  and  unfitness,  which,  in  different  indi. 
▼iduals,  will  greatly  differ.    The  Second  is,  that  when  a  fitness  or  unfitness  m 
proved,  it  is  no  more  than  the  discovery  of  a  natural  essential  difference  or  oon 
gruity,  which  alone  ci^inot  constitute  a  moral  obligation  to  choose  what  is  fit, 
and  to  reject  what  is  unfit.     When  we  have  proved  a  fitness  in  a  certain  course 
of  action,  we  have  not  proved  that  it  is  obligatory.     A  second  step  is  nescsKiry 
before  we  can   reach   this   conclusion.    Cudworth,   Butler,  Price,  and  others, 
maintain,  that  virtue  carries  its  own  obligation  i^  itself;  that  the  understanding 
at  once  perceives  a  certain  action  to  be  rights  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  per. 
formed.     Several  objections  lie  to  this  notion.     1.  It  supposes  the  understandings 
of  men  to  determine  precisely  in  the  same  manner  concerning  all  virtuous  and 
vicious  actions,  which  is  contrary  to  fact.    2.  It  supposes  a  previous  rule,  by  which 
the  action  is  determined  to  be  right ;  but  if  the  revealed  will  of  God  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  what  common  rule  exists  among  men  7    There  is  evi- 
dently no  such  rule,  and  therefore  no  means  of  certainly  determining  what  is 
right.     3.  If  a  common  standard  were  known  among  men,  and  if  the  understaifd. 
ings  of  men  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  conformity,  or  otherwise, 
of  an  action  to  that  standard ;  what  renders  it  a  matter  of  obligation  tiiat  any 
one  should  perform  it  7   The  rule  must  be  proved  to  be  binding,  or  no  ground  of 
obligation  is  established. 

An  action  is  obligatory,  say  others,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  moral  sense. 
This  is  the  theory  of  Lord  Shaflesbury  and  Dr.  Hutchinson.     By  moral  sense 
appears  to  be  meant  an  instinctive  approbation  of  right,  and  abhorrence  of  wrong, 
prior  to  all  reflection  on  their  nature,  or  their  consequences.     If  any  thing  else 
were  understood  by  it,  then  the  moral  sense  must  be  the  same  with  conscience, 
which  we  know  to  vary  with  the  judgment,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  basis  of 
moral  obligation.     If  conscience  be  not  meant,  then  the  moral  sense  must  be 
considered  as  instinctive^  a  notion,  certainly,  which  is  disproved  by  the  whole 
moral  history  of  man.     It  may,  indeed,  be  conceded,  that  such  is  the  constitution 
of  the  human  soul,  that  when  those  distinctions  between  actions,  which  have 
been  taught  by  religious  tradition  or  direct  revelation,  are  known  in  their  nature, 
relations,  and  consequences,  the  calm  and  sober  judgments  of  men  will  approve 
of  them  ;  and  that  especially  when  they  are  considered  abstractedly,  that  is,  as 
not  afiTecting  and  controlling  their  own  interests  and  passions  immediately,  virtue 
may  command  complacency,  and  vice  provoke  abhorrence ;  but  that,  independeol 
of  reflection  on  thoir  nature  or  their  consequences,  there  is  an  instinctive  prill* 
eiple  in  man  which  abhors  evil,  and  loves  good,  is  contradicted  by  that  variety 
of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  vices  and  virtues,  which  obtains  among  all  i&nin- 
■tructed  nations.     We  applaud  the  forgiveness  of  an  injury  as  magnanimous;  a 
savage  despises  it  as  mean.     We  think  it  u  duty  to  support  and  cherish  aged  pa- 
rents ;  many  nations,  on  the  contrary,  abandon  them  as  useless,   and  throw 
them  to  the  boasts  of  the  field.     Innumerable  instances  of  this  contrariety  aught 
be  adduced,  which  are  all  contrary  to  the  notion  of  instinctive  sentiment.    In- 
ftincts  operate  uniformly,  but  this  assumed  moral  sense  does  not.    Beside,  if  it 
be  mere  matter  of  feeling,  independent  of  judgment,  to  love  virtue,  and  abber 
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*ioe,  the  morality  of  the  ezerciie  of  tliis  principle  u  questionabli) ;  for  it  would 
•e  diffieiUt  to  ihow,  that  there  ii  any  more  morality,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
affections  and  disgusts  of  instinct  than  in  those  of  the  palate.  If  judgment,  the 
miowledge  and  comparison  of  things,  be  included,  then  this  principle  supposes  t 
Quifom:  and  universal  individual  revelation,  as  to  the  nature  of  things,  to  every 
man,  ol*  an  intuitive  faculty  of  determining  their  moral  quality  ;  both  of  which 
■re  too  absurd  to  be  maintained. 

The  onlj  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  subject,  is  that  which  refers  moral 
obligation  to  tiie  will  of  God.  **  Obligation,**  says  Warburton,  **  necessarily  im. 
plies  an  obliger,  and  the  obligor  must  be  different  from,  and  not  one  and  the  same 
with,  the  obliged.  Moral  obligation,  that  is,  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent,  farther 
fanplies  a  law,  which  enjoins  and  forbida ;  but  a  law  is  the  imposition  of  an  inteL 
ligent  superior,  who  hath  power  to  exact  conformity  thereto/*  This  lawgiver  is 
God:  and  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  enjoin  this,  and  to 
prohibit  that,  it  is  plain  that  the^obligataoo  to  obey  lies  not  merely  in  the  fitness 
and  propriety  of  a  creature  obeying  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Creator,  though 
such  a  fitness  exists ;  but  in  that  obedience  being  enjoined. 

Some,  allowing  this,  would  push  the  matter  farther,  in  search  of  a  more  remote 
ground  of  obligation.  They  put  the  question,  "  Why  am  I  obliged  to  obey  the 
will  of  God  7**  and  give  us  the  answer,  **  Because  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
a  benevolent  God  must  be  productive  of  the  agent's  happiness  on  the  whole.**  But 
this  is  putting  out  to  sea  again  ;  for,  1.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  considera. 
tion  of  our  own  happiness  is  a  ground  of  moral  obligation  at  all,  except  in  some 
such  vague  sense  as  we  use  the  term  obligation  when  we  say,  **  We  are  obliged 
to  take  exercise,  if  we  would  preserve  our  health.**  2.  Wo  should  be  in  danger 
of  setting  up  a  standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  obeying  God,  when, 
indeed,  we  are  but  inadequate  judges  of  what  is  for  our  happiness,  on  the  whole  : 
or.  3.  It  would  make  moral  obligation  to  rest  upon  our/at'M,  that  God  can  will 
only  our  happiness,  which  is  a  singular  principle  on  which  to  build  our  obedi. 
ence.  On  the  contrary,  the  simple  principle  that  moral  obligation  rests  upon  the 
will  of  God,  by  whatever  means  that  will  may  be  known,  is  unclogged  with  any 
of  these  difficulties.  For,  1.  It  is  Qsunded  on  a  clear  principle  of  justice.  He 
who  made  has  an  absolute  property  in  us,  and  may  therefore  command  us ;  and 
having  actually  commanded  us,  we  cannot  set  up  any  claim  of  exemption — we 
are  Am.  3.  He  has  connected  reward  with  obedience,  and  punishment  with  dis. 
obedience,  and  therefore  mjide  it  neeetiary  for  us  to  obey,  if  we  would  secure  our 
own  happiness.  Thus  we  are  obHged,  both  by  the  force  of  the  abstract  principle, 
and  by  the  motive  resulting  from  a  sanctioned  command  ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  schools,  we  are  obliged  m  reawut  and  obliged  in  interest,  but  each  obliga. 
tion  evidently  emanates  from  the  will  of  God.  Other  considerations,  such  as  the 
ezcelleiice  and  beauty  of  virtue,  its  tendency  to  individual  happiness  and  univer- 
sal order,  &rC,  may  smooth  the  path  of  obedience,  and  render  "  his  commandmentt 
Joyous;^  but  the  obligation^  strictly  speaking,  can  only  rest  in  the  will  uf  the  su^ 
^eiior  and  commanding  power. 


NoTB  B.— Page  67. 

rHovoB  some  will  allow  the  ignorance  of  former  times,  they  think  that  the  im 
proved  reason  of  man  is  now  more  adequate  to  the  discovery  of  moral  truth. 

**  They  contend,  that  the  world  was  then  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge ;  and 
irgue,  as  if  the  illustricis  sages  of  old,  (whom  they  nevertheless  sometimes  eztc^ 
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In  tenns  of  extras *gant  panegyrie.)  wen  veir  babes  in  philotophj,  «uch  aa  tha 
wise  ones  of  later  ages  regard  with  a  sort  of  contemptuouF  commiseration. 

**  But,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  ask,  whence  this  assumed  superiority  of  mo 
dam  over  ancient  philosophers  has  arisen  7  and  whence  the  extraordinary  inflox 
of  light  upon  these  latter  times  has  been  derived  7    Is  thtfre  any  one  so  infatuated 
by  his  admiration  of  the  present  age,  as  seriously  to  think,  that  the  intelleotual 
powers  of  man  are  stronger  and  more  perfect  now  than  they  were  wont  to  be . 
or  that  the  particular  talents  of  himself,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  are  sup^ 
rior  to  those  which  shone  forth  in  the  luminaries  of  the  Gentile  world  7     Do  ths 
names  even  of  Locke,  Cudworth,  Cumberland,  Clarke,  Wilkins,  or  WoUasum, 
(men  so  justly  eminent  in  modem  times,  and  who  laboured  so  indefatigably  to 
perfect  the  theory  of  natural  religion,)  convey  to  us  un  idea  of  greater  intelleetua] 
ability  than  those  of  the  consummate  masters  of  the  Portico,  the  Grove,  or  the 
Lyceum  7    How  is  it,  then,  that  the  advocates  for  the  natural  perfection,  or  per- 
fectibility, of  human  reason,  do  not  perceive,  that  for  all  the  superiority  of  the 
present  over  former  times,  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  we  most  be  in. 
debted  to  some  in^erveniTi^  eauae,  and  not  to  any  actual  eulargemant  of  the  hu. 
man  faculties  7    Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any  man  of  the  present  age,  of  whatevei 
natural  talents  he  may  be  possessed,  could  hnve  advanced  one  step  beyond  the 
heathen  philosophers  in  his  pursuit  of  Divine  truth,  had  he  lived  in  tkeir  times, 
and  enjoyed  only  the  light  that  was  bestowed  upon  them  ?    Or  can  it  be  fairly 
proved,  that,  merely, by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  reasoning  upon  such  data  only 
as  men  possess  who  never  heard  of  revealed  religion,  any  moral  or  religious  truth 
has  been  discovered  since  the  days  when  Athens  and  Rome  af^cted  to  give  laws 
to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  tho  political  world  7    That  great  improvements 
have  since  been  made,  in  framing  systems  of  ethics,  of  metaphysics,  and  of  what 
is  called  natural  theology,  need  not  be  denied.    But  these  improvements  may 
easily  be  traced  to  one  obvious  cause,  the  widely  diiFused  light  of  the  Gospel, 
which,  having  shone,  with  more  or  less  lustre,  on  all  nations,  has  imparted,  even 
to  the  most  simple  and  illiterate  of  the  sons  of  men,  such  a  degree  of  knowledges 
on  these  subjects,  a^,  without  it,  would  be  unattainable  by  the  most  learned  and 
profound.**  (Van  Mildbrt's  Boyle* $  Leet,) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ThB  EviDBlTCBS  ITECESSARY  TO  A17THBNTICATB  A  RevBLATION.— • 

External  Evidence. 

The  evidence  usually  offered  in  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  may  be  divided  into  external,  internal,  and  colla* 
tebal.  The  external  evidence  consists  of  miracles  and  prophecy  ^ 
the  internal  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  doctrinoi 
taught,  as  being  consistent  with  the  character  of  God,  and  tending  tf 
promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man  ;  and  the  collateral  evident*^ 
arises  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which,  less  directly  than  tht 
former,  prove  the  revelation  to  be  of  Divine  authority,  but  are  yet  sup- 
posed to  be  of  great  weight  in  the  argument.  On  each  of  these  kinds  of 
evidence  we  shall  offer  some  general  remarks,  tending  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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llie  principal  and  most  appropriate  evidences  of  a  revelation  (rom 
God,  must  be  external  to  the  revelation  itself.  This  has  been  before 
itated ;  but  it  may  require  a  larger  consideration. 

A  Divine  revelation  has  been  well  defined  to  be  *'  a  discovery  ot 
lome  proi)osition  to  the  mind,  which  came  not  in  by  the  usual  exer- 
cise of  its  faculties,  but  by  some  miraculous  Divine  interposition  suid 
attestation,  either  mediate  or  immediate."  (Doddridoe's  If«c<uref ,  part 
5  definition  68.)  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  such 
a  revelation  possible ;  for,  as  our  argument  is  supposed  to  be  with  a 
person  who  acknowledges,  not  only  that  there  is  a  God,  but  that  he  is 
the  Creator  of  men ;  it  would  be  absurd  in  such  a  one  to  deny,  that 
he  who  gave  us  minds  capable  of  knowledge  is  not  able,  instantly  and 
immediately,  to  convey  knowledge  to  us ;  and  that  he  who  has  given 
us  the  power  of  communicating  ideas  to  each  other,  should  have  no 
means  of  communicating  with  us  immediately  from  himself. 

Wc  need  not  inquire  whether  external  evidence  of  a  revelation  is  in 
all  cases  requisite  to  him  who  immediately  and  at  first  receives  it ;  for 
the  question  is  not,  whether  private  revelations  have  ever  been  made 
by  God  to  individuals,  and  what  evidence  is  required  to  authenticate 
them ;  but  what  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  we  ought  to  require  of 
one  who  professes  to  have  received  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  with 
a  command  to  communicate  it  to  us,  and  to  enjoin  it  upon  our  accept- 
ance and  submission,  as  the  rule  of  our  opinions  and  manners/ 

He  may  believe  that  a  divine  communication  has  been  made  io 
himself;  but  ki$  belief  has  no  authority  to  command  ours.  He  may 
have  actually  received  it ;  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  it 
without  proof. 

That  proof  is  not  the  high  and  exceUent  nature  of  the  truths  he 
teaches :  in  other  words,  that  which  is  called  the  internal  evidence  can- 
not  be  that  proof.  For  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  doctrines  he  teaches, 
though  they  should  be  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  rational  demon, 
stration  tlian  any  delivered  to  the  world  before,  may  not  be  the  fruits  of 
his  own  mental  labour.  He  may  be  conscious  that  they  are  not ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  of  which  he  is  conscious,  except  by  his 
own  testimony.  To  us  therefore  they  would  have  no  authority  but  as 
the  opinions  of  a  man,  whose  intellectual  attainments  we  might  admire, 
but  to  whom  we  could  not  submit  as  to  an  infallible  guide ;  and  the  less 
to,  if  any  part  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  were  either  mysterious  and 
above  our  reason,  or  contrary  to  our  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions. 

If  therefore  any  person  should  profess  to  have  received  a  revelation 
of  truth  firom  God  to  teach  to  mankind,  and  that  he  was  directed  to  com- 
mand their  obedience  to  it  on  pain  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  he  would 
oe  asked  for  some  external  authentication  of  his  mission  ;  nor  would  the 
reasonableness  and  excellence  of  his  doctrines  be  accepted  in  place  of 
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this.  The  latter  might  entitle  him  to  i-ttentioii ;  but  nothing  short  of  to^ 
former  would  be  thought  a  ground  sufficiently  strong  for  yielding  to  fU^ 
an  absolute  obedience.  Without  it  he  might  reason,  and  be  heard  vritn 
respect ;  but  he  could  not  comnuind.  On  this  very  reasonable  groun<M 
the  Jews,  on  one  occasion,  asked  our  Lord,  "  By  what  authority  d43^^ 
thou  these  things  ?"  and  on  another,  "  What  sigu  showest  thou  un^o  ttf  / 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  authors  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Ch  M-istiao 
revelations  profess  to  have  authenticated  their  mission  by  tlrm©  ^'^^ 
great  external  proofs,  Mibaclbs  and  Prophecy  ;  and  it  rem^i^® 
be  considered  whether  this  kind  of  authentication  be  reasonably/"  s^***' 
cient  to  command  our  faith  and  obedience. 

The  question   is  not.  Whether  we   may  not  conceive  of  ei^-  'tem 
proofs  of  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,     ^i^ei 
ing  from  those  which  are  assumed  to  have  been  given,  and  mor"^  con- 
vincing.    In  whatever- way  the  authentication  had  been  mai 
might  have  conceived  of  modes  of  proof  differing  in  kind  or  more 
in  circiunstance ;  so  that  to  ground  an  objection  upon  the  absent 
particular  kind  of  proof  for  which  we  have  a  preference,  wo' 
trifling.  (6)     But  this  is  the  question.  Is  a  mission  to  teach  the 

(6)  "We  knovtr  not  beforshand  what  degree  or  kind  of  natural  inform- 
were  to  be  expscted  God  would  afford  men,  each  by  his  own  reason  and 
ence,  nor  how  far  he  would  enable  and  effectually  dispose  them  to  comm 
it,  whatever  it  should  be,  to  each  other ;  nor  whether  the  erideneo  of  it  w 
certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubtful ;  nor  whether  it  would  be  given  wit 
clearness  and  conviction  to  all.     Nor  could  we  guess,  upon  any  good 
mean,  whether  natural  knowledge,  or  even  the  faculty  itsf^lf,  by  which 
capable  of  attaining  it,  reason,  would  be  given  us  at  once, '     gradually, 
manner  wn  are  wholly  ignorant  what  degree  of  new  know   uge,  it  were  tc^ 
pected,  Qod  would  give  mankind,  by  revelation,  upon  sup^Awition  of  his  a: 
}ne ;  or  how  far,  or  in  what  way,  he  would  interpose  miraculously  toqualip^ 
to  whom  ho  should  originally  make  the  revelation,  for  communicating  tV<(? 
ledge  giveu   by  it,  and  to  secure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  which  they 
live,  and  to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  posterity.     We  are  equally  i^T 
whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be  certain,  or  highly  probable,  or  do  ^•- 
or  whether  all  who  should  have  any  degree  of  instruction  from  it,  and  ^^ 
gree  of  evidence  of  its  truth,  would  have  the  same ;  or  whether  the  schema' 
be  rove;ilpd  at  once,  or  unfolded  gradually.     Nay,  we  ar^  not,  in  any  sort, 
judge  whether  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that  the  revel  ttion   shouS  ' 
been  committed  to  writing,  or  left  to  bo  handed  down,  and  cor.8*>qucntly  c5-^ 
ed,  by  verbal  tradition,  and,  at  length,  sunk  under  it,  if  mankind  so  j^ 
aid  during  such  time  as  they  are  permitted,  in  the  degree  they  evidently     ^ 
act  as  they  will. 

**  Now,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  we  have  no  principles  of  roaso-^ 
which  to  judge  beforehand,  how  it  were  to  be  expected  revelation  shouE 
been  left,  or  what  was  most  suitable  to  the  Divine  plan  of  government  in 
the  forementioned  respects ;  it  must  be  quite  frivolous  to  object  aftcrwa 
any  of  them,  against  its  b3ing  left  one  way  rather  than  another;  fc  thi^ 
be  to  ob>ct  against  things,  upon  account  of  their  being  different  from    ^ 
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God  to  man,  under  hu>  immediate  authority,  sufRciently  authenticated 
nrhen  miraclet  are  really  performed,  and  prophecies  actually  and  une- 
quivocally accomplished  ?  To  this  point  only  the  inquiry  need  now  go ; 
for  whether  real  miracles  were  performed  by  Moses  and  Christ,  and 
whether  prophecies  were  actually  uttered  by  them,  and  received  une . 
quivocal  accomplishment,  will  be  reserved  for  a  farther  stage  of  the 
in  luiry. 

There  is  a  popular  a  pJiUosophic^  and  a  theologicaJ  sense  of  the 
terin  miracle. 

A  miracle,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  a  prodigy,  or  an  extraordinary 
e/ent,  which  surprises  us  by  its  novelty.  In  a  more  accurate  and 
pMlo9ophic  sense,  a  miracle  is  an  effect  which  does  not  follow  from 
iiny  of  the  regular  laws  of  nature,  or  which  is  inconsistent  with  some 
known  law  of  it,  or  contrary  to  the  settled  constitution  and  course  of 
things.  Accordingly,  all  miracles  presuppose  an  established  system 
of  nature,  within  the  limits  of  which  they  operate,  and  with  the  order 
of  which  they  disagree. 

Of  a  miracle  in  the  theological  sense,  many  definitions  have  been 
^ven.  (7)  That  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  is, — **  A  miracle  is  a  work 
effected  in  a  manner  unusual,  or  different  from  the  common  and  regu- 
lar  method  of  providence,  by  the  interposition  of  God  himself,  or  of 
some  intelligent  agent  superior  to  man,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of 
some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  of  some 
particular  person." 

Mr.  Home  defines  a  miracle  to  be  "  an  effect  or  event  contrary  to 
the  established  constitution  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspen- 
sion or  controlment  of,  or  deviation  from,  the  known  laws  of  nature, 
wrought  either  by  the  immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the 
permission  of  God."  {Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
lureSf  vol.  1,  c*  4,  sec.  2.)  This  definition  would  be  more  complete  in 
me  theological  sense,  if  the  last  clause  in  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  definition 
were  added  to  it,  **  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine, 

pectations,  which  hue  been  shown  to  be  without  reason.  AnH  thus  we  see  that 
the  only  question  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  whether  it  be  a  real 
revelation ;  not  whether  it  be  attended  with  every  circumstance  which  we  should 
Lave  looked  for;  and  concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture,  whether  it  be  what 
k^.  claims  to  be ;  not  whether  it  be  a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so  promulged  as  weak 
B0B  are  apt  to  f incy  a  book  containing  a  Divine  revflition  should  be.  And, 
UMff.*fore,' neither  obscurity,  nor  seeming  inaccuracy  of  style,  nor  various  read. 
inga»  nor  early  disputes  about  the  authors  of  pirticuhr  pirts,  nor  any  other  thin^ 
of  the  like  kind,  though  they  had  been  much  more  considerable  in  degree  than 
they  are,  could  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  unless  the  prophel^ 
apostles,  or  our  Lord,  had  promised,  that  the  book,  cont«iining  the  Divine  revcla. 
tiofi,  should  be  secure  from  tho«e  things."     (Butlrr*s  Analogy,) 

(7)  The  roader  may  see  sevenu  of  them  enunerated  and  examined  in  IM 
jridge's  Lectures,  pjrt  5. 
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or  in  at  testati  on  of  the  authority  of  some  particular  person* "  With  this 
addition  the  definition  will  be  sufficiently  satisfactory,  as  it  explains  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon,  and  gives  the  reason  or  end  of  its  cccunence 

Farmer,  in  his  «'  Dissertation  on  Miracles,"  denies  to  any  created 
intelligences,  however  high,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  when  act- 
ing from  themselves  alone.  This  dispute  is  only  to  be  settled  by  9 
«crict  definition  of  terms;  but  whatever  power  may  be  allowed  to  supe* 
rior  beings  to  produce  miraculous  effects,  or  effects  apparently  so,  by  the 
control  they  may  be  supposed  to  exert  over  natural  objects ;  yet,  as  they 
are  all  under  the  government  of  God,  they  have  certainly  no  power  to 
interfere  with  his  work*  and  the  order  of  his  providence,  at  pleasure. 
Whatever  they  do,  therefore,  whether  by  virtue  of  natural  power,  or 
power  specially  communicated,  they  must  do  it  by  commission,  or  at 
letist  by  license. 

The  miracles  under  consideration  are  such  effects  as  agree  with  the 
definition  just  given,  and  which  are  wrought  either  immediately  by  God 
himself,  to  attest  the  Divine  mission  of  particular  persons,  and  to  authen- 
ticate their  doctrines ;  or  by  superior  beings  commissioned  by  him  for 
the  same  purpose ;  or  by  the  persons  themselves  who  profess  this 
Divine  authority,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  have  been  invested  with 
it  by  God. 

The  possibility  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  can  be 
denied  by  none  but  Atheists,  or  those  whose  system  is  substantially 
Atheistic.  Spinosa  denies  that  any  power  can  supersede  that  of  nature ; 
or  that  any  thing  can  disturb  or  interrupt  the  order  of  things  :  and  ac- 
cordingly he  defines  a  miracle  to  be  '*  a  rare  event  hanpt^ning  in  conse- 
quence of  some  laws  that  are  unknown  to  us."  This  is  a  definition  of 
a  prodigy,  not  of  a  miracle ;  but  if  miracles  in  the  proper  sense  be  al- 
lowed, that  is,  if  the  facts  themselves  whicli  have  been  coromonlv  called 

'  IT 

miraculous  be  not  disputed,  this  method  of  accounting  for  them  is  obvi- 
ously  most  absurd ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  that  these  unknown  laws 
chanced  to  come  into  operation,  just  when  men  professing  to  be  endued 
with  miraculous  powers  wished  them,  while  yet  such  laws  were  to  them 
unknown.  For  instance,  when  Moses  contended  with  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  though  these  laws  were  unknown  to  him,  he  ventured  to 
depend  upon  their  operation,  and  by  chance  they  served  his  purpose. 
To  one  who  believes  in  a  Supreme  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  de* 
pendence  of  all  things  upon  his  power  and  will,  miraculous  interpositions 
must  be  allowed  possible,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  them  repugnant  to 
our  ideas  of  his  wisdom  and  immutability,  and  the  perfection  of  his 
workA.  They  arc  departures  from  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  opera- 
tion ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  any  natural  necessity,  to  remedy  an 
unfureseen  evil,  or  to  repair  imperfections  in  his  work ;  the  reasons  for 
them  are  moral  and  nut  natural  reasons,  and  the  ends  they  are  intondoo 
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to  accompliflh  are  moral  euda.  They  remind  us,  iFhen  thej  occur,  that 
there  ia  a  power  superior  to  nature,  and  that  all  nature,  even  to  its  first 
and  most  uniform  laws,  depends  upon  Him.  They  are  among  the  chief 
means  by  which  he  who  is  by  nature  invisible,  makes  himself  as  it  were 
visible  to  his  creatures,  who  are  so  prone  to  forget  him  entirely,  or  to 
lose  sight  of  him  by  reason  of  the  interposition  of  the  veD  of  material 
objects.  (8) 

Granting  then  the  possibility  of  miraculous  interposition  on  the  part 
(A  the  great  Author  of  nature,  on  special  occasions,  and  for  great  ends, 
in  what  way  and  under  what  circumstances  does  such  an  interposition 
authenticate  the  Divine  mission  of  those  who  profess  to  be  sent  by  him 
to  teach  his  will  to  mankind  ? 

The  argument  is,  that  as  the  known  and  established  course  of  nature 
has  been  fixed  by  him  who  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  it 
can  never  be  violated,  departed  from,  or  controlled,  but  either  immedi- 

(8)  Bishop  Butler  has  satisfactorily  shown,  in  bis  Analogy,  (part  ii,  c.  11,) 
that  there  can  be  no  such  presumption  against  miracles  as  to  render  them,  in  any 
wise,  incredible,  but  what  would  conclude  against  such  uncommon  appearances 
as  comets,  and  against  there  being  any  such  powers  in  nature  as  magnetism  and 
blectricity,  so  contrary  to  the  properties  of  other  bodies  not  endued  with  these 
powers.  But  he  observes,  "Take  in  the  consideration  of  religion,  or  the  moral 
tystem  of  the  world,  and  then  we  see  distinct,  particular  reasons  for  miracles,  to 
afford  mankind  instruction,  additional  to  that  of  nature,  and  to  attest  the  truth 
of  it ;  and  our  being  able  to  discern  reasons  for  them,  gives  a  positive  credibility 
to  the  history  of  them,  in  cases  where  those  reasons  hold.** 

**  It  is  impossible,**  says  an  oracle  among  modem  unbelievers,  (Voltaire,)  '*  that 
A  Being,  infinitely  wise,  should  make  laws  in  order  to  violate  them.  He  would 
not  derange  the  machine  of  his  own  construction,  unless  it  were  for  its  improve, 
menu  But  as  a  God,  he  hath,  without  doubt,  made  it  as  perfect  as  possible ;  or, 
if  he  had  foreseen  any  imperfection  likely  to  result  from  it,  he  would  surely  have 
provided  against  it  from  the  beginning,  and  not  be  under  a  necessity  of  changing 
it  afierwafd.  He  is  both  unchangeable  and  omnipotent,  and  therefore  can  nei. 
ther  have  any  desire  to  alter  the  course  of  nature,  nor  have  any  need  to  do  so.*' 

**  This  argument,**  says  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  **  is  grounded  on  a  misconception  or 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  design  of  miracles,  which  is  not  the  remedy  of  any 
physical  defect,  not  to  rectify  any  original  or  accidental  imperfections  in  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  for  espe. 
ciai  purposes  of  a  moral  kind.  It  is  simpiy  to  make  known  to  mankind,  that  it  is 
he  who  addresses  them,  and  that  whatever  is  accompanied  with  tliis  species  of 
svidenoe,  comes  from  him,  and  claims  their  implicit  belief  and  obedience.  The 
pivfiMStion,  therefore,  or  imperfection,  of  the  laws  of  nature  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ike  question.  All  nature  is  subservient  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  as  his  existence 
and  atiributts  are  manifest  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  so,  in  the  extraor. 
Onmry  work  ot  miracles,  his  will  is  manifes^d  by  the  display  of  his  absolute 
sovereignty  over  the  course  of  nature.  Thus,  in  both  instances,  the  Creator  is 
glorified  in  hb  works ;  and  it  is  made  to  appear,  that  *  by  him  all  things  consist,' 
■ad  that  *  for  his  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created.*  This  seems  a  sufficient 
to  any  reasoning,  a  priori,  against  miracles,  from  tlieir  «uppc«ed  ineon 
with  the  Divine  perfections.** 
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ately  by  himselC  or  mediately  by  other  beings  at  his  command,  and  by 
his  assistance  or  permission ;  for  if  this  be  not  allowed,  we  must  deny 
either  the  Divine  omnipotence,  or  his  natural  government ;  and,  if  these 
be  allowed,  the  other  follows.  Every  real  miracle  is  a  work  of  God, 
done  specially  by  him,  by  his  permission,  or  with  his  concurrence. 

In  order  to  distinguish  a  real  miracle,  it  is  necessary  that  the  com* 
mon  course  of  nature  should  be  understood ;  for  without  some  anlec^ 
dent  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  an  event  might  be 
deemed  miraculous  which  was  merely  strange,  and  through  our  ignc. 
ranee  inexplicable.  Should  an  earthquake  happen  in  a  country  never 
before  visited  by  such  a  calamity  within  the  memory  of  man,  by  the 
ignorant  it  might  be  considered  miraculous ;  whereas  an  earthquake 
is  a  regular  effect  of  the  present  established  laws  of  nature. 

But  as  the  course  of  nature  and  the  opfration  of  physical  causes  are 
but  partially  understood,  and  will  perhaps  never  be  fully  comprehended 
by  the  most  inquiring  minds,  it  seems  necessary  that  such  miracles  as 
are  intended  to  authenticate  any  religious  system,  promulged  for  the 
conmion  benefit  of  mankind,  should  be  effects  produced  upon  objects 
whose  properties  have  been  the  subject  of  common  and  long  observation ; 
that  it  should  be  contrary  to  some  known  laws  by  which  the  objects  in 
question  have  been  nniformly  and  long  observed  to  be  governed ;  or  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  effect  should  be  known  to  have  no  adequate 
power  or  adaptation  to  produce  it.  When  these  circ  imstances  occur 
separately,  and  more  especially  when  combined,  a  sufficient  antecedent 
acquaintance  with  the  course  of  nature  exists  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  the  effect  is  miraculous^  or,  ^n  other  words,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
special  interposition  of  God. 

Whether  the  works  ascribed  to  Moses  and  to  Christ,  and  recorded  in 
Scripture  were  actually  performed  by  them,  will  be  considered  in  anofhei 
place ;  but  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  assuming  their  actual 
occurrence,  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  their  miraculous  character ;  and  from  them  we  may  borrow  a  few 
instances  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  preceding  observational  with- 
out prejudging  the  argument. 

The  rod  cast  from  the  hand  of  Moses  becomes  a  serpent.  Here  the 
subject  was  well  known  ;  it  was  a  rod,  a  branch  separated  from  a  tree, 
and  it.  was  obviously  contrary  to  the  known  and  established  course  of 
nature,  that  it  should  undergo  so  signal  a  transformation.  If  tb«i  feet 
can  be  proved,  the  miracle  must  therefore  follow. 

The  sea  is  parted  at  the  stretehing  out  of  the  rod  of  Moses.  Here  is 
no  adaptation  of  the  proximate  cause  to  produce  the  effect,  which  was 
obviously  in  opposition  to  the  known  qualities  of  water.  A  recession  of 
the  sea  from  the  shores  would  have  taken  down  the  whde  mass  of 
water  from  the  head  of  the  gulf;  but  here  the  waters  divid«^  and*  ^n 
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tnay  to  their  nature,  stand  up  on  each  side,  leaving  a  passage  for 
the  host  of  Israel. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  clouds  to  be  carried  about  by  the  wind ;  but 
the  cloud  which  went  before  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  rested  on 
their  tabernacle,  moved  when  they  were  commanded  to  march,  and 
directed  their  course  ;  rested  when  they  were  to  pitch  their  tents,  and 
was  a  pillar  of  direction  by  day ;  and,  by  night,  when  it  is  the  nature 
of  clouds  to  become  dark,  the  rays  of  the  sun  no  longer  permeating 
them,  this  cloud  shone  with  the  brightness  of  fire. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  the  facts  be  established,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  miraculous  character. 

'*  Were  a  physician  instantly  to  give  sight  to  a  blind  man,  by  anoint- 
ing his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation,  to  the  nature  and  qualities 
i)f  which  we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  to  us,  undoubtedly, 
be  wonderful;  but  we  could  not  pronounce  it  miraculous,  because  it 
might  be  the  physical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  unguent  upon  the 
eye.  But  were  he  to  give  sight  to  his  patient,  merely  by  commanding 
him  to  receive  it,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  should,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  because 
we  know  perfectly,  that  neither  the  human  voice  nor  human  spittle 
has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any  such  power  over  the 
diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  ignorant,  that  persons,  apparently 
dead,  are  often  restored  to  their  families  and  friends,  by  being  treated, 
during  suspended  animation,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  HtL- 
mane  Society,  To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men  of  science, 
these  resuscitations  appear  very  ttonderful ;  but  as  they  are  known  to 
be  effected  by  physical  agency,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  miracu- 
lous deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real  miracle,  who  had  seen  a 
person,  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  come  alive  out  of  the  grave  at 
the  call  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld  a  person  exhibiting  all  the 
common  evidences  of  death,  instantly  resuscitated,  merely  by  being 
desired  to  live."  {Gleig^s  edition  of  Stackhovse't  History  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  iii,  p.  241.) 

In  all  such  instances,  the  common  course  of  nature  is  sufficiently 
known  to  support  the  conclusion,  that  the  power  which  thus  interfeies 
with,  and  controls  it,  and  produces  effects  to  which  the  visible,  natural 
arc  known  not  to  be  adequate,  is  God,  (9) 


(9)  It  if  obterTablOt  that  no  miracles  appear  to  have  been  wrought  bj  human 
agency  before  the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  whose  days,  not  only  had  the 
world  long  existed,  but  consequently  the  course  of  nature  had  been  observed  for 
a  long  period :  and  farther,  these  first  miracles  were  wrought  among  a  refined 
and  observant  people,  who  had  their  philosophers,  to  whom  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  were  subjects  of  keen  invostigation 
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Bill  it  is  also  necessary,  in  order  (o  prove  that  even  tbeso  niiiacu- 
lous  events  Hre  &ut hen tinat ions  of  a  Divine  mission,  that  a  dimct  coii> 
nection  between  the  power  of  God,  exerted  in  a  miraculous  act,  and 
the  mc-ssenger,  and  his  message,  should  be  established. 

The  following  circumiitances  would  appear  Butficiently  to  estsbliali 
such  a  connection  ; — 1.  When  the  miracles  occur  at  the  time  when  he. 
who  professes  to  have  a  Divine  raissioo  from  God,  is  engaged  in  nnk 
ing  known  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  by  conununicating  the  revcA- 
tion  he  has  received,  and  performing  other  acts  connected  with  his 
olfice.  2.  When,  though  they  arc  works  above  human  power,  they  are 
wrought  by  tlie  messenger  himself,  or  follow  his  volitions.  The  fotee 
of  this  argument  may  be  thus  exhibited  : — 

When  such  unequivocal  miracles  as  those  we  have  pointed  out  occur 
only  in  connection  with  an  actual  profession  by  certain  persons,  that 
they  have  a  Divine  authority  to  teach  and  command  mankind,  this  is 
a  strong  presumption,  that  the  works  are  wrought  by  God  in  order  to 
authenticate  this  pretension ;  but  when  they  are  performed  mediately 
by  these  persons  themselves,  by  their  own  will,  and  for  tlie  express 
purpose  of  establishing  their  mission,  inasmuch  as  they  are  allowed  to 
be  real  miracles,  which  no  power,  but  that  of  God,  can  effect,  it  is  then 
clear  that  God  is  with  them,  and  that  his  co-operation  is  an  authenti- 
cating and  visible  seal  upon  their  commission. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  stage,  to  specify  the  rules  by  which  real 
and  pretended  miracles  are  to  be  distinguished ;  nor  to  inquire, 
whether  the  Scriptures  allow,  that,  in  some  cases,  miracles  have  been  . 
wrought  in  support  of  falsehood.  Both  these  subjects  will  be  examined 
when  we  conic  to  speak  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture.  The  ground 
established  is,  (hat  miracles  are  possible ;  and  that,  when  real  miracles 
occur  under  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned,  they  are  satisfac- 
tory evidences  of  a  Divine  mission. 

But  though  this  should  be  allo""Kl,  and  also  that  the  eye  witnessesof 
such  miracles  would  be  bound  to  admit  the  proof,  it  has  been  made  g 
question,  whether  their  testimony  affords  sutScient  reason  to  others  to 
admit  the  fact  that  such  events  actually  took  place,  and  coosequentlv 
whether  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  mission, 
in  attestation  of  which  the  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought. 

ir  this  be  admitted,  the  benefits  of  a,  revelation  must  be  confined  to 
those  who  witnessed  its  attestation  by  miracle,  or  similar  attestation! 
must  be  afforded  to  ^ very  individual ;  for,  as  no  revelation  can  be  a 
benefit  unless  it  possess  Divine  authority,  which  alone  can  infallibly 
'mark  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  should  the  authenticatioD 
be  partial,  the  t>enefit  of  the  communication  of  an  infallible  doctrine 
must  also  be  partial.  We  are  all  so  much  interested  in  this,  becaiiss 
no  religious  93-stem  can  plead  the  authentication  of  perpetual  miraols^ 
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Ui&t  it  deserves  spcjcial  consideration.  Either  this  principle  is  iin>*ound, 
or  ive  must  abandon  all  hopeofdiscovering  a  religion  of  Divine  authority. 
As  miracles  are  facts,  they,  like  other  facts,  may  be  roported  to 
others ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miracles  in  question,  bearing  the  cha- 
racters which  have  been  described,  the  competency  of  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary understanding  to  determine  whether  they  were  actually  wrought 
cannot  be  doubted ;  if  the  witnesses  are  credible,  it  is  reasonable  that 
their  testimony  should  be  admitted  :  for  if  the  testimony  be  such  as,  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment  to  us  in  the  afiairs  of  common  life,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  ;  if  it  be  such,  that,  in  the  most  import. 
ant  affairs,  men  do  uniformly  act  upon  similar  or  even  weaker  testimony ; 
it  would  be  mere  pcrverseness  to  reject  it  in  the  case  in  question ;  and 
vrould  argue  rather  a  disinclination  to  the  doctrine  which  is  thus  proved, 
than  any  rational  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  itself. 

The  objection  is  put  in  its  strongest  form  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Es- 
says, and  the  substance  of  it  is, — Experience  is  the  ground  of  the  cre- 
dit we  give  to  human  testimony ;  but  this  experience  is  by  no  means 
constant,  for  we  often  fii«d  men  prevaricate  and  deceive.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  is  exp^ience,  in  like  manner,  which  assures  us  of  those  laws  of 
nature,  in  the  violation  of  which  the  notion  of  a  miracle  consists ;  but 
this  experience  is  constant  and  uniform.  A  miracle  is  an  event  which, 
from  its  nafmc,  is  inconsistent  with  our  experience  ;  but  the  falsehood 
of  testimony  is  not  inconsistent  with  experience :  it  is  contrary  to  ex 
perience  that  miracles  should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  experience 
that  tentimony  should  be  false  ;  and,  therefore,  no  human  testimony 
can,  in  any  case,  render  them  credible. 

Tliip  argument  has  been  met  at  large  by  many  authors,  (1)  but  the 
(bUowiiig  extracts  afford  ample  refutation  : — 

•<  1  'le  principle  of  this  objection  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
that  r,  miracle  should  be  true ;  but  not  contrary  to  experience  that 
te&^<^ony  should  be  false. 

•^  Now  there  appears  a  small  ambiguity  in  the  term  *  experience,' 
and  in  the  phrases  *  contrary  to  experience,'  or  *  contradicting  expe- 
rience,' which  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  in  the  first  place.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  narrative  of  a  fact  is  then  only  contrary  to  experience, 
wlirn  the  fact  is  related  to  have  existed  at  a  time  and  place ;  at  which 
lime  and  place,  we,  being  present,  did  not  perceive  it  to  exist ;  as  if  it 
»h<  Hild  be  asserted  that,  in  a  particular  room,  and  at  a  particular  hour 
(yf  a  certain  day,  a  man  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  in  which  room, 


(1)  See  Campbill'8  DiBsertation  on  Miracles;  Prioi*b  Four  Dissertation r. 
Dim.  4 ;  Palkt*8  Evidences ;  Aj>am*8  Essay  on  Miracles ;  Bishop  DouaLARt's 
Criterion ;  Dwioht's  Theology,  vol.  ii ;  Dr.  Hit's  Norrisian  Lectures,  to)  i  . 
Vam  Mni»iiiT'8  Boyle's  Lnctures.  toI.  i. 
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uid  at  the  time  specified,  we  being  present  and  looking  on,  perceived 
no  such  event  to  have  taken  place. 

**  Here  tbe  assertion  is  contrary  to  experience,  properly  so  called  *  and 
this  is  a  oontrariety  which  no  evidence  can  surmount.  It  niatten 
nothing  whether  the  fact  be  of  a  miraculous  nature  or  not.  But  al'  hough 
this  be  the  experience  and  the  contrariety,  which  Archbishop  TillotsoD 
alleged  in  the  quotation  with  which  Mr.  Hume  opens  his  Essay,  it  if 
certainly  not  that  experience,  nor  that  contrariety,  which  Mr.  Hum« 
himself  intended  to  object.  And,  short  of  this,  I  know  no  intelligible 
signification  which  can  be  afHxed  to  the  term  *  contrary  to  experience,' 
but  one,  viz.,  that  of  not  having  ourselves  experienced  any  thing  similar 
to  the  thing  related,  or  such  things  not  being  generally  experienced  by 
cchers.  I  say,  *  not  generally ;'  for  to  state,  concerning  the  fact  in 
question,  that  no  such  thing  was  ever  experienced,  or  that  unwenal  ex 
perience  is  against  it,  is  to  assume  the  subject  of  the  controversy 

**  Now  the  improbability  which  arises  from  the  want  (for  this  properl) 
IS  a  want,  not  a  contradiction,)  of  experience,  is  only  equal  to  the  pro 
bability  there  is,  that  if  the  thing  were  true,  we  should  experience  things 
similar  to  it,  or  that  such  things  would  be  generally  experienced.  Sup- 
pose it  then  to  be  true,  that  miracles  were  wrought  upon  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  when  nothing  but  miracles  could  decide  its 
authority,  is  it  certain  that  such  miracles  would  be  repeated  so  oflen, 
and  in  so  many  places,  as  to  become  objects  of  general  experience  t  Is 
it  a  probability  approaching  to  certainty  ?  Is  it  a  probability  of  any 
great  strength  or  force  ?  Is  it  such  as  no  evidence  can  encounter  T  And 
yet  this  probability  is  the  exact  eottoerje,  and  therefore  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  improbability  which  arises  from  the  want  of  experiencei 
and  which  Mr.  Hume  represents  as  invincible  by  human  testifnony. 

**lt  is  not  like  alleging  a  new  law  of  nature,  or  a  new  experiment 
in  natural  philosophy  ;  because,  when  these  are  related,  it  is  expected 
that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  effect  will  follow  uni- 
versally ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  expectation  is  justly  entertained, 
the  want  of  a  corresponding  experience  negatives  the  history.  But  to 
expect  concerning  a  miracle,  that  it  should  succeed  upon  a  repetition, 
is  to  expect  that  which  would  make  it  cease  to  be  a  miracle,  which  is 
contrary  to  its  nature  as  such,  and  would  totally  destroy  the  use  and 
purpose  for  which  it  was  wrought. 

**  The  force  of  experience,  as  an  objection  to  miracles,  is  founded  in 
the  presumption,  either  that  the  course  of  nature  is  invariable,  or  that, 
if  it  be  e\f^r  varied,  variations  will  be  frequent  and  general.  Has  the 
necessity  of  this  alternative  been  demonstrated  ?  Permit  us  to  call  the 
course  of  nature  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Being  ;  and  is  there  any 
good  reason  for  judging  this  state  of  the  case  to  be  probable  ?  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  expect,  that  such  a  Being,  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
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ttportancev  may  interrupt  the  order  which  he  had  appointed,  yet,  that 
mcli  occasions  should  return  seldom ;  that  these  interruptions,  conse- 
quently, should  be  confined  to  the  experience  of  a  few ;  that  the  want 
of  it,  therefore,  in  many,  should  be  matter  neither  of  8ur]>rise'  nor 
Abjection  7 

^  But  as  a  continuation  of  the  argument  from  experience,  it  is  said; 
that  when  we  advance  accounts  of  miracles,  we  assign  effects  without 
causes,  or  we  attribute  effects  to  causes  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  or 
tc  causes,  of  the  operation  of  which  we  have  no  experience.  Of  what 
causes,  we  may  ask,  and  of  what  effects  does  the  objection  speak  ?  If 
it  be  answered,  that  when  we  ascribe  the  cure  of  the  palsy  to  a  touch, 
of  blindness  to  the  anointing  of  the  eyes  with  clay,  or  the  raising  of  the 
dead  to  a  word,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  this  imputation  ;  we  reply, 
that  we  ascribe  no  such  effects  to  such  causes.  We  perceive  no  virtue 
or  energy  in  these  things  more  than  in  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
They  are  merely  signs,  to  connect  the  miracle  with  its  end.  The  effect 
we  ascribe  simply  to  the  volition  of  the  Deity ;  of  whose  existence  and 
power,  not  to  say  of  whose  presence  and  agency,  we  have  previous  and 
independent  proof.  We  have,  therefore,  all  we  seek  for  in  the  works 
of  rational  agents — a  sufficient  power,  and  an  adequate  motive.  In  a 
word,  once  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible ! 

^  Mr.  Hume  states  the  case  of  miracles  to  be,  a  contest  of  opposite 

improbabilities ;  that  is  to  say,  a  question  whether  it  be  more  improbable 

that  the  miraclf^-  should  be  true,  or  the  testimony  false ;  and  this  I  think 

a  fair  account  of  the  controversy.     But  herein  I  remark  a  want  of 

argumentative  justice,  that,  in  describing  the  improbability  of  miracles, 

he  suppresses  all  those  circumstances  of  extenuation  which  result  from 

our  knowledge  of  the  existence,  power,  and  disposition  of  the  Deity  ; 

his  concern  in  the  creation ;  the  end  answered  by  the  miracle ;  the 

importance  of  that  end,  and  its  subserviency  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the 

works  of  nature.  As  Mr.  Hume  has  represented  the  question,  miracles 

are  alike  incredible  to  him  who  is  previously  assured  of  the  constant 

agency  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  to  him  who  believes  that  no  such  Being 

exists  in  the  universe.  They  are  equally  incredible,  whether  related  to 

have  been  wrought  upon  occasions  the  most  deserving,  and  for  purposes 

the  most  beneficial,  or  for  no  assignable  end  whatever,  or  for  an  end 

confessedly  trifling  or  pernicious.     This  surely  cannot  be  a  correct 

ftatement.  In  adjusting  also  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  the  strength 

and  weight  of  testimony,  this  author  has  provided  an  answer  to  every 

possible  accumulation  of  historical  proof,  by  telling  us  that  we  are  not 

obliged  to  explain  how  the  story  or  the  evidence  arose.     Now  I  think 

that  we  are  obliged  ;  not.  perhaps,  to  show  by  positive  accounts  how 

It  did,  but  by  a  probable  hypothesis  how  it  might  so  happen.  The  ex- 

Mtence  of  the  testimony  is  a  phenomenon  ;  the  truth  of  the  fact  solves 
Vol.  I.  « 
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the  phenomenon.  If  we  reject  this  solution,  we  ought  to  have 
other  to  rest  in ;  and  none,  even  by  our  adversaries,  can  be  admitted, 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  that  regulate  human  afiam 
and  human  conduct  at  present,  or  which  makes  men  then  tc  have  bcfln 
a  different  kind  of  beings  from  what  they  are  now, 

**  But  the  short  consideration  which,  independently  of  every  other 
convinces  me  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  Mr.  Hume's  coo 
elusion,  is  the  following : — ^When  a  theorem  is  proposed  to  a  matho* 
matician,  the  first  thing  he  does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a  simple  case 
and  if  it  produce  a  false  result,  he  is  sure  that  there  is  some  mistake 
in  the  demonstration.  Now,  to  proceed  in  this  way  with  what  may 
be  called  Mr.  Hume's  theorem, — ^If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  and 
good  sense  I  had  long  known,  should  seriously  and  circumstantially 
relate  to  me  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived :  if  the  go- 
vemor  of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumour  of  this  account,  should  call 
these  men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet ;  if  they 
should  refuse  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any 
falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case ;  if  this  threat  were  communicated 
to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different  effect ;  if  it  was  at  last  exe- 
cuted ;  if  I  myself  saw  them,  one  afler  another,  consenting  to  be  rack* 
ed,  burned,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their  account; 
still,  if  Mr.  Hume's  rule  be  my  guide,  I  am  not  to  believe  them.  Now 
I  undertake  to  say,  that  there  exists  not  a  skeptic  in  the  world  who 
would  not  believe  them,  or  who  would  defend  such  incredulity."— 
(Paley's  Evidences,  Preparatory  Consideraiions,) 

'*  The  essayist,"  says  the  bishop  of  Llandaff,  *«  who  has  most  elabo- 
rately drawn  out  this  argument,  perplexes  the  subject,  by  attempting  to 
adjust,  in  a  sort  of  metaphysical  balance  of  his  own  invention,  the 
degrees  of  probability  resulting  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  oppotiU 
experiences ;  viz.  the  experience  of  men's  veracity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  experience  of  the  firm  and  unalterable  constitution  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  on  the  other.  But  the  fallacy  in  this  mode  of  reasoning  la 
obvious.  For,  in  the  first  place,  miracles  can,  at  most,  only  be  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  those  who  never  saw  them  performed :  to  say 
therefore,  that  they  are  contrary  to  general  experience,  (including,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  experience  even  of  those  who  profess  to  have  seen  and 
to  have  examined  them,)  is  to  assume  the  very  point  in  question.  And, in 
the  next  place,  it  is  equally  fallacious  to  allege  against  them  the  expe- 
rience of  the  unalterable  constitution  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  because, 
unless  tha  fact  be  previously  investigated,  whether  those  laws  have  ever 
been  altered  or  suspended,  this  is  likewise  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

^  In  truth  this  boasted  balance  of  probabilities  could  only  be  emploTs' 
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with  effect,  in  the  cause  of  infidelity,  b}  counterpoising,  itgainsi  the 
testimony  of  those  who  professed  to  have  seen  miracles,  the  testimony 
of  those  (if  any  such  were  to  be  found)  who,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  with  the  same  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment,  professed  to 
laTe  been  convinced,  that  the  things  which  they  saw  were  not  mira- 
cles, but  mere  impostures  and  delusions.  Here  would  be  indeed  expe- 
rience  against  experience :  and  a  skeptic  might  be  well  employed  in 
estimating  the  comparative  weight  of  the  testimony  on  either  side ;  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  credibility  or  incredibility  of  the  things  proposed 
to  his  belief.  But  when  he  weighs  only  the  experience  of  those,  to 
whom  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  a  miracle  by  personal  observation 
has  never  been  afforded,  against  the  experience  of  those  who  declare 
themselves  to  be  eye  witnesses  of  the  fact ;  instead  of  apponte  expe* 
rieneesj  properly  so  called,  he  is  only  balancing  total  inexperience  on 
the  one  hand,  against  positive  experience  on  the  other. 

*^  Nor  will  it  avail  any  thing  to  say,  that  this  particular  inexpwience 
of  those  who  have  never  seen  miracles,  is  compensated  by  their  general 
experience  of  the  unalterable  course  of  nature.  For,  ss  we  have  already 
observed,  this  is  altogether  a  mere  petiiio  prindpiL  It  is  arguing,  upon 
a  supposition  wholly  incapable  of  proof,  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
indeed  so  undUerably  fixed,  that  even  God  himself,  by  whom  its  laws 
were  ordained,  cannot,  when  he  sees  fit,  suspend  their  operation. 

^  There  is  therefore  a  palpable  fallacy,  (however  a  subtle  metaphy. 
sician  may  attempt  to  disguise  it  by  ingenious  sophistry,)  in  repre- 
senting the  experience  of  mankind  as  being  appomU  to  the  testimony 
on  which  our  belief  of  miracles  is  founded.  For,  the  opposite  expe- 
riences, as  they  are  called,  are  not  contradictory  to  each  other ;  since 
'  there  is'  (ss  has  been  justly  observed)  *  no  inconsistency  in  believing 
them  both*^  A  miracle  necessarily  supposes  an  established  and  gene^ 
ally  unaltered  (though  not  unalterable)  course  of  things ;  for,  in  its 
nterception  of  such  a  course  lies  the  very  essence  of  a  miracle,  as 
here  understood.  Our  experience,  therefore,  of  the  course  of  nature 
leads  ns  to  expect  its  continuance,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  but  it  does 
not  set  aside  any  proofs,  from  valid  testimony,  of  a  deviation  from  it : 
neither  can  our  being  personally  unacquainted  with  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  took  place  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
nrorld,  warrant  us  in  disbelieving  the  testimony  of  personal  witnesses 
of  the  fact.  Common  sense  revolts  at  the  absurdity  of  considering  one 
uan's  ignorance  or  inexperience  as  a  counterpoise  to  another  man's 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  matter  of  fact.  Yet  on  no  better  foun- 
dation does  this  favourite  argument  of  infidels  appear  to  rest." 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Campbell's  answer  to  Mr.  Hume's  argument 
«as  been  thus  given  : — 
**  The  evidence  arising  from  human  testimony  is  not  solely  deriTed 
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from  experieuce :  on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a  natural  influence 
on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  assent 
given  to  testimony  by  children,  gradually  contracts  as  they  advance  ic 
life ;  it  is  therefore  more  consonant  to  truth  to  say,  that  our  diffidence 
in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has 
this  foundation.  Beside,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of  uy 
fact  is  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular  instance. 
The  evidence  arising  from  the  single  testimony  of  a  man  of  known 
veracity,  will  go  farther  to  establish  a  belief  of  its  being  actually  re- 
versed. If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few  others  of  the  same 
character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now, 
though  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and 
though  we  have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  vie 
lation  of  them ;  still,  if  in  particular  instances  we  have  the  testimony 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  those,  too,  men  of  strict  in. 
tegrity,  swayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  and  governed  bv 
the  principles  of  conmion  sense,  that  they  were  actually  witnesses  of  these 
violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe  them. 

^  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
laws  and  course  of  nature.  If  we  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find 
that  lifeless  matter  is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  ^ny  laws,  or  of  being 
endued  with  any  powers ;  and,  therefore,  what  is  usually  called  the 
course  of  nature,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrar}*^  will  and  pleasure 
of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter  according  to  certain  rules  of 
uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies.  So  that  it  is  as  easy 
for  the  Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think  the  course  of  nature,  as  to 
preserve  it.  Those  effects,  which  are  produced  on  the  world  regularly 
and  indesinently,  and  which  are  usually  termed  the  works  of  nature, 
prove  the  constant  providence  of  the  Deity  ;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
which,  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  are  produced  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  it  is  manifest  could  hot  have  been  either  by  human  power,  or  by 
what  is  called  chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Deity  on  that  especial  occasion.  God,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the 
Governor  of  the  moral  as  well  as  ol  the  physical  world ;  and  since  the 
moral  well  being  of  the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  than  its  physi- 
cal order  and  regularity,  it  follows  obviously,  tnat  the  laws,  conformably 
with  which  the  material  world  seems  generally  to  be  regulated,  are  sub* 
servient  and  may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws  by  which  the  moral 
world  is  governed.  Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial  effect  if  it 
were  not  so,)  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred,  that  it  is  *  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,'  allowing  the  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tenden- 
cies. The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and  holy  God  governs  the  world, 
cannot  (unless  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them)  b^  learnt  in  any  other  way 
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ihan  from  testimony ;  since,  on  this  supposition,  nothing  but  testimony 
can  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations ;  and 
'his  kind  of  knowledge  if?  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  cor- 
rectly inferring  those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  as 
constituting  the  principal  means  of  discovering  the  real  laws  by  which 
the  universe  has  been  regulated ;  that  testimony  assures  us,  that  the 
apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  interrupted  to  produce  impor. 
t Ant  moral  effects ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disregard  such  testimony, 
because  in  estimating  its  credibility  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely 
more  at  the  moral  than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with 
any  particular  event."  (2) 

Such  evidence  as  that  of  miracles,  transmitted  to  distant  times  by 
satisfactory  testimony,  a  revelation  may  then  receive.  The  finest  of 
this  kind  of  evidence  to  render  that  revelation  an  instant  and  universal 
jenefit,  wherever  it  comes,  is  equally  apparent;  for,  as  Mr.  Locke 
observes,  {ReatonablcneMt  of  ChruHtmUyf)  ^  the  bulk  of  mankind  have 
not  leisure  nor  capacity  for  demonstration,  nor  can  they  carry  a  train  of 
proofs ;  but  as  to  the  Worker  of  miracles,  all  his  conunands  become 

(2)  It  would  be  singular,  did  we  not  know  the  inconsistencies  of  error,  that 
Mr.  Hume  himself,  as  Dr.  Campbell  shows,  gives  up  his  own  argument. 

**  I  own,**  these  are  his  words,  **  there  may  possibly  bo  miracles,  or  violations 
of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  aa  to  admit  a  proof  from  human  tes. 
timony,  though  perhaps  [in  this  he  is  modest  enough,  he  avers  nothing ;  perhaps] 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  such  in  all  the  records  of  history.**  To  this 
declaration  he  subjoins  the  following  supposition  * — **  Supposa  all  authors,  in  all 
languages,  agree  that  from  the  first  of  January,  16^0,  there  was  a  total  darknesa 
oyer  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days ;  suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraor. 
dinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among  the  people ;  that  all  travellers  who 
return  from  foreign  countries,  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  traditions,  without 
the  least  variation  or  contradiction :  it  is  evident  that  our  present  philosophers, 
instead  of  doubting  of  that  fact,  ought  to  receive  it  for  certain,  and  ought  to 
search  for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived.**  Could  one  imagine  that  the 
person  who  had  made  the  above  acknowledgment,  a  person  too  who  is  justly 
allowed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings,  to  possess  uncommon 
penetration  and  philosophical  abilities,  that  this  were  the  same  individual  who 
had  so  short  a  while  before  affirmed,  that  **  a  miracle,**  or  a  violation  of  the  course 
*"*  nature,  **  supported  by  any  human  testimony,  is  more  properly  a  subject  of 
derision  than  of  argument.** 

The  objection  **  that  successive  testimony  diminishes,  and  that  so  rapidly  as  .0 
command  no  assent  afler  a  few  centuries  at  most,**  deserves  not  so  full  a  refuta. 
tion«  mnce  it  is  evident,  that  **  testimony  continues  credible  so  long  as  it  is 
transruitted  with  all  those  circumstances  and  conditions  which  first  procured  it 
a  certain  degree  of  merit  among  men.  Who  complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  actions  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  CsBsar  7  We  never 
hear  persoas  wishing  they  had  lived  ages  earlier,  that  they  mi^rht  have  had  bnt* 
ter  proof  that  Cyrus  was  the  conqueroi  of  Babylon  ;  that  Darius  was  beaten  in 
several  battles  by  Alexander,**  Slg.  (See  Dr.  O.  6RiaoRr*8  Letters  on  the  Chrir 
tisv  KevoUtion,  vol.  i,  p.  196.) 
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principles ;  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  what  Jie  says,  but  that  k 
said  it,  and  there  needs  no  more  than  to  read  the  inspired  books  to  be 
instructed.'' 

Having  thus  shown,  that  miracles  are  possible;  that  under  Mrtain 
circumstances  their  reality  may  be  ascertained ;  that  when  accompau 
nied  by  other  circumstances  which  we  have  also  mentioned,  they  are 
connected  with  a  definite  end,  and  connect  themselves  with  the  Divine 
mission  of  those  who  perform  them,  and  with  the  truth  of  their  doctrine; 
that  as  facts  they  are  the  subjects  of  human  testimony,  and  that  credi 
ble  testimony  respecting  them  lays  a  competent  foundation  for  our 
belief  in  them,  and  in  those  revelations  which  they  are  clearly  designed 
to  attest, — ^the  way  is  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

Pkofhecy  is  the  other  great  branch  of  the  external  evidence  of  e 
revelation ;  and  the  nature  and  force  of  that  kind  of  evidence  may  fith 
be  pointed  out  before  either  the  miracles  or  prophecies  of  the  Bible  arc 
examined :  for  by  ascertaining  the  general  principles  on  which  this  kind 
of  evidence  rests,  the  consideration  of  particular  cases  will  be  rendered 
more  easy  and  satisfactory. 

No  argument  a  priori  against  the  possibility  of  prophecy  can  be 
attempted  by  any  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  infinitely  perfect 
nature  of  God. 

The  infidel  author  of  "The  Moral  Philosopher,"  indeed,  rather  insi- 
nuates than  attempts  fully  to  establish  a  dilemma  with  which  to  perplex 
those  who  regard  prophecy  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion. He  thinks  that  either  prophecy  must  respect  "events  necessary, 
as  depending  upon  necessary  causes,  which  might  be  certainly  fore- 
known and  predicted ;"  or  that,  if  human  actions  are  free,  and  effects 
contingent,  the  possibility  of  prophecy  must  be  given  up,  as  it  impli^ 
foreknowledge,  which,  if  granted,  would  render  them  necessary. 

The  first  part  of  this  objection  would  be  allowed,  were  there  no  pre- 
dictions to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a  professed  revelation,  except  such  as 
related  to  events  which  human  experience  has  taught  to  be  dependent 
upon  some  cause,  the  existence  and  necessary  operation  of  which  are 
within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge.  But  to  foretell  such  events 
would  not  be  to  prophesy,  any  more  than  to  say,  that  it  will  be  light  to- 
morrow at  noon,  or  that  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  next  year  there  wiH 
occur  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  when  that  event  has  been  p^' 
v'ously  ascertained  by  astronomical  calculation. 

If,  however,  it  were  allowed,  that  all  events  depended  upon  a  chain 
of  necessary  causes,  yet,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  argument  fron" 
prophecy  would  not  be  at  all  affected ;  for  the  foretelling  of  necessary 
results  in  certain  circumstances  is  beyond  human  intelligence,  because 
they  can  only  be  known  to  Him  by  whose  power  those  noce^^^y 
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causes  on  which  they  depend  have  been  arranged,  and  who  has  pre> 
scribed  the  times  of  their  operation.  To  borrow  a  case,  for  the  aake 
of  illustration,  from  the  Scriptures,  though  the  claims  of  their  predictions 
are  not  now  in  question ;  let  us  allow  that  such  a  prophecy  as  that  o( 
Isaiah  respecting  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  was  uttered,  as  it 
purports  to  be,  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrus  was  born,  and  that  all 
tlie  actions  of  Cyrus  and  his  anny,  and  thosetpf  the  Babylonian  monarch 
and  his  people,  were  necessitated;  is  it  to  be  maintained  that  the 
chain  of  necessitating  causes  running  through  more  than  a  century 
could  be  traced  by  a  human  mind,  so  as  to  describe  the  precise  manner 
in  which  that  fatality  would  unfold  itself,  even  to  the  turning  of  the 
river,  the  drunken  carousal  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  neglect  of  shut- 
ting  the  gates  of  the  city  ?  This,  being  by  uniform  and  universal  expe- 
rience known  to  be  above  all  human  apprehension,  would  therefore 
prove  that  the  prediction  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  communi- 
cation from  a  superior  and  Divine  Intelligence.  Were  events  therefore 
subjected  to  invincible  fate  and  necessity,  there  might  nevertheless  be 
prophecy. 

The  other  branch  of  the  dilenana  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  if  we 
allow  the  moral  freedom  of  human  actions,  prophecy  is  impossible, 
because  certain  foreknowledge  is  contrary  to  that  freedom,  and  fixes 
and  renders  the  event  necessary. 

To  this  the  reply  is,  that  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  false  assumption, 
the  Divine  foreknowledge  having  no  more  influence  in  effectuating,  or 
making  certain  any  event,  than  human  foreknowledge  in  the  degree  in 
•vhich  it  may  exist ;  there  being  no  moral  cau^lity  at  all  in  knowledge. 
This  lies  in  the  will,  which  is  the  determining,  acting  principle  in  pvery 
agent ;  or,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has  expressed  it  in  answer  to  another 
hind  of  objector,  **  God's  infallible  judgment  concerning  caniingeiU 
truths  does  no  more  alter  the  nature  of  the  things  and  cause  them  to  be 
necessary^  than  owr  judging  right  at  any  time  concerning  a  contingent 
truth,  makes  it  cease  to  be  contingent ;  or  than  our  science  of  a  present 
truth  is  any  cause  of  its  being  either  true  or  present.  Here,  therefore, 
lies  the  fallacy  of  our  author's  argument.  Because  from  God's  ybre- 
knowing  the  existence  of  things  depending  u|K)n  a  chain  of  necessary 
causes,  it  follows,  that  the  existence  of  the  things  must  needs  be  ne- 
cessary ;  therefore  from  God's  judging  infallibly  concerning  things 
H'hich  depend  not  on  necessary  hut  free  causes,  he  concludes  that  these 
things  also  depend  not  upon  free  but  necessary  causes.  Contrary,  I  say, 
to  the  supposition  in  the  argument,  for  it  must  not  be  first  supposed,  that 
things  are  in  their  own  nature  necessary ;  but  from  the  power  o(  judging 
infaUibly  concerning  free  events,  it  must  be  proved  that  things,  otherwise 
supposedyiiee,  will  thereby  unavoidably  become  necessary.**  The  whole 
question  lies  in  this.  Is  the  simple  knowledge  of  an  action  a  necessitating 
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cause  of  the  action?  And  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  ai 
every  man's  consciousness  will  assure  him.  If  the  causality  ofinfiuenee, 
either  immediate,  or  by  the  arrangement  of  compelling  events,  be  l  axed 
up  with  this,  the  ground  is  shifted ;  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  which 
respects  simple  prescience. 

This  metaphysical  objection  having  nr  foundation  in  truth*  the  force 
of  the  evidence  arising  from  predictions  of  events,  distant,  and  out  of 
ihe  power  o^  human  sagacity  to  anticipate,  and  uttered  as  authentica- 
tions of  a  Divine  commission,  is  apparent.  ^  Such  predictions,  whether 
in  the  form  of  declaration^  description,  or  representation  of  things  fu- 
tare^^  as  Mr.  Boyle  justly  observes,  "  are  supernatural  things,  and  may 
properly  be  ranked  among  miracles."  (Boyle's  Christian  Virtuoso.) 
For  when,  for  instance,  the  events  are  distant  many  years  or  ages  from 
the  uttering  of  the  prediction  itself,  depending  on  causes  not  so  much 
as  existing  when  the  prophecy  was  spoken  and  recorded,  and  likewise 
upon  various  circumstances  and  a  long  arbitrary  series  of  things,  and  the 
fluctuating  uncertainties  of  human  volitions,  and  especially  when  they 
lepend  not  at  all  upon  any  external  circumstances,  nor  upon  any  cre- 
ated being,  but  arise  merely  from  the  counsels  and  appointment  of  God 
himself, — such  events  can  be  foreknown  only  by  that  Being,  one  of 
whose  attributes  is  omniscience,  and  can  be  foretold  by  him  only  to 
whom  the  "  Father  of  lights"  shall  reveal  them :  so  that  whoever  is 
manifestly  endued  with  that  predictive  power,  must,  in  that  instance, 
speak  and  act  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  what  he  pronounces  of  that 
kind  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  nothing  more  being  neces- 
sary  to  assure  us  of  this,  than  credible  testimony  that  such  predictions 
were  uttered  before  the  event,  or  conclusive  evidence  that  the  records 
which  contain  them  are  of  the  antiquity  to  which  they  pretend.  (Vide 
Chapman's  Eusebius,  p.  156 ;  Cudworth's  Intellect.  Syst,  p.  866  ; 
ViTRiNOA  in  Isa.  cap.  41.)  ^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Evidences  necessary  to  authenticate  a  Revelation. — 1%- 

temaJ  Evidence. — Collateral  Evidence. 

The  second  kind  of  evidence,  usually  considered  as  necessary  fi  f 
♦he  attestation  of  a  Divine  revelation,  is  called  internal  evidence. 

This  kind  of  evidence  has  been  alreat'y  described  to  be  that  which 
arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  taught,  as  being  consist, 
ent  with  the  character  of  God,  and  tending  to  promote  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  man,  the  ends  for  which  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
was  needed,  and  for  which  it  must  have  been  given,  if  it  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy. 
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This  subject,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  external  evidence,  miracles 
and  prophectfj  involves  important  general  principles ;  and  it  may  require 
lo  be  the  more  carefully  considered,  as  opinions  have  run  into  extremes. 
By  some  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  what  is  called  ^'  the  interna]  evi- 
dence," that  is,  the  excellence  of  the  doctrines  and  tendency  of  a  reve. 
lation,  ought  to  be  ranked  with  the  leading  evidence  of  miracles  and 
piophec}',  seeing  that  the  proof  from  miracles  and  from  prophecy  is 
ddcisive  and  absolute.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  prophecy  might 
be  excluded  from  the  rank  of  leading  evidence,  inasmuch  as  miracles 
of  themselves  are,  in  their  evidence,  decisive  and  absolute.  If,  however, 
it  were  contended,  that  proofs  from  miracles,  prophecy,  and  internal 
«*vidence,  n.Te  jointly  necessary  to  constitute  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth 
•f  a  revelation,  there  would  be  reason  to  dispute  the  position,  under- 
btanding  by  **  sufficient  evidence"  that  degree  of  proof  which  would 
render  it  highly  unreasonable,  perverse,  and  culpable,  in  any  one  to 
reject  the  authority  of  the  revelation.  This  evidence  is  afforded  by 
yniracles  alone ;  for  if  there  be  any  force  at  all  in  the  argument  from 
miracles,  it  goes  to  the  full  length  of  rational  proof  of  a  Divine  attest  a. 
tion,  and  that  both  to  him  who  personally  witnesses  the  performance  of 
a  real  miracle,  and  to  whom  it  is  credibly  testified ;  and  nothing 
more  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  a  rational  conviction.  But  if  it 
should  please  the  Divine  Author  of  a  revelation  to  superadd  the  farther 
evidence  of  prophecy,  and  also  that  of  the  obvious  truth,  and  beneficial 
tendency,  of  many  parts  of  this  revelation,  circumstances  which  must 
necessarily  be  often  apparent,  it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  argu- 
ment  in  its  favour,  nor  thought  of  trifling  import ;  since  though  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  rational  and  sufficient  proof,  it  may  have  a 
secondary  necessity,  to  arouse  attention,  to  leave  objectors  more  obvi- 
ously without  excuse,  and  also  to  accommodate  the  revelation  to  that 
variety  which  exists  in  the  mental  constitutions  of  men,  one  mind  being 
excited  to  attention,  and  disposed  to  conviction,  more  forcibly  by  one 
species  of  proof  than  by  another. 

In  strict  propriety,  therefore,  miracles  may  be  considered  as  thepri- 
vutry  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  and  every  other  species  of 
proof  aa  conjirmatory.  Prophecy  and  the  internal  evidence  are  leading 
evidences,  but  neither  of  them  stand  in  the  foremost  place.  The  same 
abundance  of  proof  we  perceive  in  nature,  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
b^ing  and  attributes  of  God.  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause, 
almighty  and  infinitely  wise,  more  than  what  is  logically  sufficient,  sur- 
round us  every  where ;  but  who  can  doubt,  that  if  half  the  instances  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  which  are  seen  in  the  material  universe  were 
annihilated  there  would  not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  demonstrate  hith 
these,  as  perfections  of  the  Maker  of  the  universe  7 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proof  drawn  from  the  internal  evidence  by 
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iru  hajB  been  placed  first  in  order,  and  the  force  of  tiie  evident 
Acles  and  prophecy  is  by  them  made  to  depend  upon  the  ex( 
he  doctrine  which  they  are  brought  forward  to  confirm,  andl 
ht  first  to  be  ascertained.     Nothing,  say  they,  is  to  be  rec^is. 
»velation  from  God  which  does  not  contain  doctrines  worth3r" 
ine  character,  and  tending  to  promote  the  good  of  mankinc3L^' 
essary  mark  of  a  religion  coming  from  God  is,  that  the  dutii 
18  are  all  such  as  are  agreeable  to  our  natural  notions  of  G 
fective  of  the  nature,  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man  «-> 
Clahils.) 

^ow,  though  it  must  be  instantly  granted,  that  in  a  revelati< 
i,  there  will  be  nothing  contrary  to  his  own  character ; 
m  it  is  made  in  the  way  of  a  merciful  dispensation,  it  will 
bing  but  what  tends  to  perfect  the  nature,  and  promote  th^     ^ 
s  of  his  creatures ;  it  is  clear,  that  to  try  a  professed  reveli 
own  notions,  as  to  what  is  worthy  of  God  and  beneficial 
d,  is  to  assume,  that,  independent  of  a  revelation,  we  know  wb^^^"^  .^     ^e 
^r  we  cannot  say  what  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  him  ;  and 
>Wf  too,  the  character,  and  relations,  and  wants  of  man  so  p^ 
to  determine  what  is  beneficial  to  him ;  in  other  words,  tlm 
es  that  we  are  in  circumstances  not  greatly  to  need  supef^ 
truction.  * 

Another  objection  to  the  internal  evidence  being  made  the  p^ 
t  of  a  revelation  is,  that  it  renders  the  external  testimony  nv 
comparatively  unimportant.     ^  Surely,"  observes  a  late  ii 
ter,  **  in  a  system  which  purports  to  be  a  revelation  from 
I  to  contain  a  history  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  to  d^ 
lbs  with  regard   to  the  moral  government  of  the   univei'^' 
twledge  and  belief  of  which  will  lead  to  happiness  here  an< 
iTf  we  may  expect  to  find  (if  its  pretensions  are  well  founded) 
iceforilstruth,  which  shall  be  independent  of  all  external  teatii 
EisKiNE  on  the  Internal  Evidence,  d^c.)     If  this  be  true,  they 
;he  evidence  of  miracles  is  rendered  very  questionable.     It  i^ 
lecessary,  or  it  is  subordinate  and  dependent ;  neither  of  wh*  ^' 
ristian  divines  at  least,  can  be  consistently  maintained.     TBr: 
iessity  of  miracles  cannot  be  asserted  by  them,  because  they 
m  to  have  been  actually  performed  ;  and  that  they  are  subcr*' 
IO&,  and  dependent  upon  the  sufiiciency  of  the  internal  evid« 
itradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  which  represei 
being  in  themselves  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  missi- 
trine  of  the  prophets,  at  whose  instance  they  were  perform 
^er  direct  us  to  regard  their  doctrines  as  a  test  of  the  miraclea^  -^^ 
"acles  of  Christ,  in  particular,  were  a  demonstration,  not  a 
I  conditional,  but  a  complete  and  nbsolut*;  demoustration  of 
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•ion  from  God ;  and  ^  it  may  be  observed,  with  respect  to  all  tho  roira- 
eles  of  the  New  Testament,  that  their  divinity,  considered  iu  themselves, 
<8  always  either  expressly  asserted,  or  manifestly  impUed  :  and  they  are 
accordingly  urged  as  a  decisive  and  absolute  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine  and  testimony  of  those  who  perform  them,  without  ever  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  or  of  the  testimony  to  be 
confirmed." 

Against  this  mode  of  stating  the  internal  evidence,  there  lies  also  this 
logical  objection,  that  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle ; — the  miracles  are  proved 
by  the  doctrine,  and  then  the  doctrine  by  the  miracles ;  an  objection 
Crom  which  those  who  have  adopted  the  notion  either  of  the  superior  or 
the  coordinate  rank  of  the  internal  evidence,  have  not,  with  all  their 
ingenuity  and  effort,  fairly  escaped. 

Miracles  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  leading  and  absolute 
evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God  ;  and  **  what  to  me,"  says  a  sensible 
writer,  '*  is,  a  priori^  a  strong  argument  of  their  being  so,  is  the  mani- 
fest inconsistency  of  the  other  hypotheses  with  the  very  condition  of 
that  people  for  whose  sake  God  should  raise  up  at  any  time  his  extra- 
ordinary messengers,  endued  with  such  miraculous  powers.  For  if 
God  ever  favours  mankind  with  such  a  special  revelation  of  his  will, 
and  instructions  from  heaven,  in  a  way  supernatural,  it  is  certainly  in 
that  unhappy  juncture  when  the  principles  and  practices  of  mankind 
are  so  miserably  depraved  and  corrupted,  as  to  want  the  light  and  assist- 
ance of  revelation  extremely,  and  are  (humanly  speaking)  utterly  incor- 
rigible  without  it.  Now,  to  say  that,  in  these  particular  circumstances, 
men  are  not  to  depend  on  any  real  miracles,  but,  before  they  admit 
them  as  evidence  of  the  prophet's  Divine  mission,  they  must  carefully 
examine  his  doctrine,  to  see  if  it  be  perfectly  good  and  true,  is  either  to 
suppose  these  people  furnished  with  principles  and  knowledge  requisite 
for  that  purpose,  contrary,  point  blank,  to  the  real  truth  of  their  case ; 
or  else  it  is  to  assert,  that  they  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  principles 
and  knowledge  requisite  for  that  work,  must,  nevertheless,  undertake  it 
without  them,  and  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  doctrine  and  au- 
thority by  their  false  principles  of  religion  and  morality ;  which,  in 
short,  is  to  fix  them  immovably  where  they  are  already,  in  old  eri*one- 
ous  principles,  against  any  new  and  true  ones  that  should  be  offered, 
lilspecially  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  full  of  darkness  and  prejudice,  this 
iuust  unavoidably  be  the  consequence ;  and  the  more  they  wanted  a 
reformation  in  principle,  the  less  capable  would  they  be  of  receiving  it 
in  this  method.  Thus,  for  instance :  were  a  teacher  sent  from  heaven, 
with  signs  and  wonders,  to  a  nation  of  idolaters,  and  they  previously 
instructed  to  regard  no  miracles  of  his  whatsoever,  till  they  were  fully 
satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  by  what 
rule  they  would  prove  his  doctrine,  and  what  success  he  would  inuel 
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with  among  them.  Add  to  this,  what  is  likewise  exceedingly  oiateiia], 
the  great  delays  and  perplexities  attending  this  way  of  proceeding.  For 
ii'  every  article  of  doctrine  must  be  discussed  and  scanned  by  every  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  ofiered,  what  slow  advances  would  be  made  by  a  Di* 
vine  revelation  among  such  a  people !  Hundreds  would  probably  be 
cut  off  before  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  queries,  and  the  prophet 
might  grow  decrepit  with  age,  before  he  gained  twenty  proselytes  in  a 
nation."  (Chapman's  EusMms.) 

It  is  easy  to  discover  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  mistakes,  as 
to  the  true  office  of  the  internal  evidence  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  hypothetic  case  has  been  assumed,  and  it  \iaa 
been  asked,  **  If  a  doctrine,  absurd  and  wicked,  should  be  attested  by 
^miracles,  is  it  to  be  admitted  as  Divine,  upon  their  authority  V*  The 
answer  is,  that  this  is  a  case  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  occur, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  the  basis  of  an  argument.  We  have 
seen  already,  that  a  real  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God,  or  by 
his  commission,  because  the  contrary  supposition  would  exclude  him 
from  the  government  of  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  preserves. 
Wnenever  a  real  miracle  takes  place,  therefore,  in  attestation  of  any 
doctrine,  that  doctrine  cannot  be  either  unreasonable  or  impious ;  and  if 
it  should  appear  so  to  us,  after  the  reality  of  the  miracle  is  ascertained, 
which  is  not  probable  ordinarily,  our  judgment  must  be  erroneous. 
The  miracle  proves  the  doctrine,  or  the  ground  on  which  miracles  are 
allowed  to  have  any  force  of  evidence  at  all,  either  supreme  or  sub- 
ordinate,  absolute  or  dependent,  must  be  given  up ;  for  their  evidemse 
consists  in  this — that  they  are  the  toorki  of  God* 

The  second  cause  of  the  error  has  been,  that  the  rational  evidence 
of  the  truths  contained  in  a  revelation  has  been  confounded  with  the 
authenticaiing  evidence.  When  once  an  exhibition  of  the  character, 
plans,  and  laws  of  God  is  made,  though  in  their  nature  totally  undis- 
coverable,  by  human  faculties,  they  carry  to  the  reason  of  man,  9ofar 
as  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  comprehended  by  it,  the  demonstration 
which  accompanies  truth  of  any  other  kind.  For  as  the  eye  is  formed 
to  receive  light,  the  rational  powers  of  man  are  formed  to  receive  con- 
viction when  the  congnaty  of  propositions  is  made  evident  This  is 
rational^  but  it  is  not  authenticating  evidence.  Let  us  suppose  that  there 
is  no  external  testimony  of  miracles  or  prophecy  vouchsafed  to  attest 
that  the  teacher,  through  whom  we  receive  those  doctrines  which  appear 
to  us  so  sublime,  so  important,  so  true,  received  them  from  God,  with  a 
mission  to  impart  them  to  us.  He  himself  has  no  means  of  knowing 
them  to  be  from  God,  or  of  distinguishing  them  from  some  happy  train 
of  thought,  into  which  his  mind  has  been  carried  by  its  own  force ;  nor 
if  he  had,  have  we  any  means  of  concluding  that  they  are  more  than  the 
opinions  of  a  inind,  superior  in  vigor  and  grasp  to   our  own.     Thaj 
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may  be  truis  but  they  are  not  attested  to  be  Divine.  We  have  no 
guarantee  of  their  infallible  truth,  because  our  own  rational  powers  are 
not  infallible,  nor  those  of  the  most  gifted  humun  mind.  Add  then  the 
eitemal  testimony,  and  we  have  the  attesUUion  required.  The  rational 
e^dence  of  the  doctrine  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but  the  rational 
evidence,  though  to  us  it  is  as  far,  and  only  as  far,  as  we  can  claim 
in&llibility  for  our  judgment,  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is 
DC  proof  at  all  that  God  has  revealed  it.  In  the  external  testimony  alone 
thai  proof  is  found :  the  degree  of  rational  evidence  we  have  of  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  the  doctrine  may  be  a  farther  commendation  o^f 
it  to  us,  but  it  is  no  part  of  its  authority. 

From  this  distinction,  the  relative  importance  of  the  external  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  may  be  farther  illustrated.  Rational 
evidence  of  the  doctrines  proposed  to  us,  when  it  can  be  had,  goes  to 
establish  their  truth,  so  far  as  we  can  depend  upon  our  judgment ;  but 
the  external  testimony,  if  satisfactory,  establishes  their  Divine  authority, 
and  therefore  their  absolute  truth,  and  leaves  us  no  appeal.  Still  far- 
ther, a  revelation,  dependent  upon  internal  evidence  only,  could  contain 
no  doctrines,  and  enjoin  no  duties,  but  of  which  the  evidence  to  our 
reason  should  be  complete.  The  least  objection  grounded  on  a  plausible 
contrary  reason  would  weaken  their  force,  and  the  absence  of  a  clear 
perception  of  their  congruity  with  some  previous  principles,  admitted  as 
true,  would  be  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  their  truth  whatever.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  revelation,  with  rational  proof  of  a  Divine  attestation, 
renders  our  instruction  in  many  doctrines  and  duties  possible,  the  rational 
evidence  of  whose  truth  is  wanting ;  and  as  some  doctrines  may  be  true, 
and  highly  important  to  us,  which  are  not  capable  of  this  kind  of  proof, 
that  is,  which  are  not  so  fully  known  as  to  be  compared  with  any 
received  propositions,  and  determined  by  them,  dur  knowledge  is,  in  this 
way,  greatly  enlarged  :  the  benefits  of  revelation  are  extended ;  and  the 
whole  becomes  obligatory,  and  therefore  efficient  to  moral  purposes, 
because  it  bears  upon  it  the  seal  of  an  infallible  authority. 

The  firmer  ground  on  which  a  revelation,  founded  upon  reasonable 
eoctemal  proof  of  authority,  rests,  is  also  obvious.  The  doctrines  in 
which  we  need  to  be  instructed  are,  the  nature  of  God  ;  our  own  rela- 
tions to  that  invisible  Being ;  his  will  concerning  us ;  the  means  of 
obtaining  or  securing  his  favour ;  the  principles  of  his  government ;  and 
a  future  life.  These,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  involve  great  diffi- 
eolties,  as  the  history  of  moral  knowledge  among  mankind  sufficiently 
proves;  and  that,  not  only  among  those  who  never  had  the  benefits  of  the 
BibUeal  revelation  on  these  subjects,  but  among  those  who,  not  consider* 
ing  it  as  an  authority,  have  indulged  the  philosophizing  spirit,  and  judged 
of  these  doctrines  merely  by  their  rational  evidence.  This,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  appearing  under  difierent  views  to  different  minds,  has 
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produced  aJraost  as  much  contrariety  of  opinion  among  them,  as  ne 
find  among  the  sages  of  pagan  antiquity^  The  mere  rational  proof  of 
the  truth  of  such  doctrines  being  therefore,  from  its  nature,  in  many  im- 
portant respects  obscure,  and  liable  to  diversity  of  opinion,  would  lay  but 
a  very  precarious  and  shifting  foundation  for  faith  in  any  revelation  f][oiB 
God  suited  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  man  on  points  so  importaal  n 
doctrine,  and  so  essential  to  an  efficient  religion  and  morality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  obtaining  a  rational  proof  of  the 
Divine  attestation  of  a  doctrine,  by  miracles  for  instance,  is  of  the  ruost 
simple  and  decisive  kind,  and  gives  to  unbelief  the  character  of  obvious 
ptrverseness  and  inconsistency.  Perveneneu,  because  there  is  a  cleai 
opposition  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  judgment  in  the  case ;  tiu»»- 
Mtency,  because  a  much  lower  degree  of  evidence  is,  by  the  very 
objectors,  acted  upon  in  their  most  important  concerns  in  life.  Fo: 
who  that  saw  the  dead  raised  to  life,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  of  life,  io 
confirmation  of  a  doctrine  professing  to  be  taught  by  his  authority,  but 
must,  unless  wilful  pervertenesg  interposed,  acknowledge  a  Divine  testi- 
mony ;  and  who  that  heard  the  fact  reported  on  the  testimony  of  honesl 
men  and  competent  observers,  under  circumstances  in  which  no  illusion 
can  take  place,  but  must  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  should  he  treat 
the  report  with  skepticism,  when,  upon  the  same  kind  and  quantum  of 
evidence,  he  would  so  credit  any  report  as  to  his  own  affairs,  as  to  nsk 
the  greatest  interests  upon  it  ?  In  difficult  doctrines,  of  a  kind  to  give 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions,  the  rational  evidence  is  accompanied  with 
doubt ;  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  miracle  we  have  supposed,  it  rests 
on  principles  supported  by  the  universal  and  constant  experience  of 
mankind  : — 1.  That  the  raising  of  the  dead  is  above  human  power : 
2.  That  men,  unquestionably  virtuous  in  every  other  respect,  are  not 
•likely  to  propagate  a  deliberate  falsehood :  and  3.  That  it  contradicts  all 
the  known  motives  to  action  in  human  nature,  that  they  should  do  so,  not 
only  without  advantage,  but  at  the  hazard  of  reproach,  persecution,  and 
death.  The  evidence  of  such  an  attestation  is  therefore  as  indubitable 
as  these  principles  themselves.- 

The  fourth  kind  of  evidence,  by  which  a  revelation  from  God  may  be 
confirmed,  is  the  eoUateral ;  on  which,  at  present,  wo  need  not  say 
more  than  adduce  some  instances,  merely  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  tosti* 
mony. 

The  collateral  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God  may  be  its 
agreement  in  principle  with  every  former  revelation,  should  previous 
revelations  have  been  vouchsafed — ^that  it  was  obviously  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  w^orld  at  the  time  of  its  communication — that  it  is 
adapted  to  effect  the  great  moral  ends  which  it  purposes,  and  hasaetiu 
ally  effected  them — ^that  if  it  contain  a  record  of  facts,  as  well  as  of 
doctrines,  those  historical  facts  agree  with  the  crediUe  traditions  as' 
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historiee  of  the  same  times — that  monumonts,  either  natural  or  imtu 
tuted,  remain  to  attest  the  truth  of  its  history — ^that  adversaries  have 
made  concessions  in  its  favour — and  that,  should  it  profess  to  he  a 
universal  and  ultimate  revelation  of  the  will  and  mercy  of  God  to  man, 
It  maintains  its  adaptation  to  the  case  of  the  human  race,  and  its 
efficiency,  to  the  present  day.  These  and  many  other  circumstances 
may  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  collateral  evidence,  and  some  of  thenr 
will,  in  their  proper  place,  be  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Use  and  Limiiaium  of  Reamm  in  Religion. 

Having  pointed  out  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  a  revelation  from 
Grod  may  be  authenticated,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  ought 
to  produce  conviction  and  enforce  obedience,  it  appears  to  be  a  natural 
order  of  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
inasmuch  as  evidence  ol'  this  kind,  and  for  this  end,  must  be  addressed 
to  our  reason,  the  only  faculty  which  is  capable  of  receiving  it.  But 
•as  to  this  office  of  our  reason  important  limitations  and  rules  must  be 
assigned,  it  will  be  requisite  to  adduce  and  explain  them. 

The  present  argument  being  supposed  to  be  with  one  who  believes  in 
a  God,  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  man,  and  that  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfections,  our  observationo  will  have  the  advantage  of  certain  first 
principles  which  that  belief  concedes. 

We  have  already  adduced  much  presumptive  evidence,  that  a  revela- 
tion  of  the  will  of  God  is  essential  to  his  moral  government,  and  that 
9ach  a  revelation  has  actually  been  made.  We  have  also  farther  con- 
sidered  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  ratify  it^ 
The  means  by  which  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  produced,  is  the  Doint 
before  us. 

The  subject  to  be  examined  is  the  truth  of  a  religious  and. moral 
system,  professing  to  be  from  God,  though  communicated  by  men,  who 
plead  his  authority  for  its  promulgation.  If  there  be  any  force  in  the 
preceding  observations,  we  are  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  examine  the 
doctrine,  in  order  to  determine  from  our  own  opinion  of  its  exceUen^f^, 
^vhether  it  be  from  God,  (for  to  this,  if  we  need  a  revelation,  we  are 
«n«;ompotent,)  but  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  messengers, 
in  qi>~<  '>f  sufficient  proof  that  God  hath  spoken  to  mankind  by  them. 
Sb^i&d  a  alight  consideration  of  the  doctrine,  either  by  its  apparent  ex- 
ceUence  or  the  contrary,  attract  us  strongly  to  this  examination,  it  is 
irell :  but  whatever  prejudices,  for  or  against  the  doctrine,  a  report,  or 
a  hasty  opinion  of  its  nature  and  tendency  may  inspire,  our  final  judg. 
Blent  can  only  safely  rest  upon  the  proof  which  may  be  afforded  of  its 
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Divine  authority.  If  that  be  satisfactory,  the  case  is  determined,  i»  hether 
the  doctrine  be  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  us.  If  sufficient  evidence  be 
not  afforded,  we  are  at  liberty  to  receive  or  reject  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  it  as  it  may  appear  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  our  regard ;  for  it  then 
stands  on  the  same  ground  as  any  other  merely  human  opinion.  We 
are,  however,  to  beware  that  this  is  done  upon  a  very  solemn  ^ 
sponsibility. 

The  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of  a  system  of  doctrine  communi- 
cated under  such  circumstances,  is  addressed  to  our  reason,  or  in  other 
words  it  must  be  recuonable  proof  that  in  this  revelation  there  has  been 
a  direct  and  special  interposition  of  God. 

On  the  principles  therefore  already  laid  down,  that  though  the  rational 
evidence  of  a  doctrine  lies  in  the  doctrine  itself,  the  rational  proof  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  a  doctrine  must  be  external  to  that  doctrine ;  and 
that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  appropriate  and  satisfactory  attestations 
of  such  an  authority  whenever  they  occur,  the  use  of  human  reason  in 
this  inquiry  is  apparent.  The  alleged  miracles  themselves  are  to  be 
examined,  to  deternilue  whether  they  are  real  or  pretended,  allowing 
them  to  have  been  performed ;  the  testimony  of  witnesses  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated, Jo  determine  whether  they  actually  occurred ;  and  if  this 
testimony  has  been  put  on  record,  we  have  also  to  determine  whether 
the  record  was  at  first  faithfully  made,  and  whether  it  has  been  carefully 
and  uncorruptedly  preserved.  With  respect  to  prophecy  we  are  also  to 
examine,  whether  the  professed  prophecy  be  a  real  prediction  of  future 
events,  or  only  an  ambiguous  and  equivocal  saying,  capable  of  being 
understood  in  various  ways ;  whether  it  relates  to  events  which  lie 
beyond  the  guess  of  wise  and  observing  men ;  whether  it  was  uttered 
so  long  before  the  events  predicted,  that  they  could  not  be  anticipated  in 
the  usual  order  of  things  ;  whether  it  was  publicly  or  privately  uttered ; 
and  whether,  if  put  on  record,  that  record  has  been  faithfully  kept.  To 
these  points  must  our  consideration  be  directed,  and  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  proof  is  the  important  province  of  our  reason  or  judgment. 

The  second  use  of  reason  respects  the  interpretation  of  the  revelation 
thus  authenticated  ;  and  here  the  same  rules  are  to  be  applied  as  in  the 
interpretation  of  any  other  statement  or  record  ;  for  as  our  only  object, 
afler  the  authenticity  of  the  revelation  is  established,  is  to  discover  its 
sense,  or  in  other  v/ords  to  ascertain  what  is  declared  unto  us  therein  by 
God,  our  reason  or  judgment  is  called  to  precisely  the  same  office  a^ 
when  the  meaning  of  any  other  document  is  in  question.  The  terms  of 
the  record  are  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  and  commonly  received  sense  ,-^ 
figures  of  speech  are  to  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  local  peadi' 
arities  of  the  country  in  which  the  agents  who  wrote  the  record  resided ; — 
idioms  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language  em- 
ployed ; — if  any  allegorical  or  mystical  disconrspff  nrnir.  the  hpyto  them 
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uuui  be  tought  intheboik  itself,  and  not  in  our  own  fancies ; — what  is 
^cure  must  be  interpreted  by  that  which  is  plain ; — the  scope  and  tenor 
of  a  discourse  must  be  regarded,  and  no  conclwti^m  formed  on  passages 
detached  from  their  context,  except  they  are  complete  in  their  sense,  or 
evidently  intended  as  axioms  and  apophthegms.  These  and  other  rules^ 
which  respect  the  time  and  place  when  the  record  was  written ;  the 
circumstances  of  the  writer  and  of  those  to  whom  he  immediately  ad 
dressed  himself;  local  customs,  &c,  appear  in  this,  and  all  other  cases, 
so  just  and  reasonable  as  to  commend  themselves  to  every  sober  man  : 
aid  we  rightly  use  our  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  a  received  revela 
tion,  when  we  conduct  our  inquiries  into  its  meaning,  by  those  plain 
common-sense  rules  which  are  adopted  by  all  mankind  when  the  mean, 
ing  of  other  writings  is  to  be  ascertained. 

It  has  been  added,  as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  that  when  a  revelation 
is  sufficiently  attested,  and  in.consequence  of  that  admitted,  nothing  is  to 
be  deduced  from  it  which  is  contrary  to  reason.  As  this  rule  is  liable 
to  be  greatly  misunderstood,  and  has  sometimes  been  pushed  to  injurious 
consequences,  we  shall  consider  it  at  some  length ;  and  point  out  the 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  safely  admitted. 

Some  persons,  who  advocate  this  principle  of  interpretation,  appear  to 
confound  the  reason  of  man,  with  the  reason  or  nature  of  things,  and  the 
relations  which  subsist  among  them.  These  however  can  be  known 
fuUy  to  God  alone*;  and  to  use  the  term  reason  in  this  sense,  is  the 
same  as  to  use  it  in  the  sense  of  the  reason  of  God, — to  an  equality  with 
which  human  reason  cannot  aspire.  It  may  be  the  reverse  of  Divine 
reason,  or  a  faint  radiation  from  it,  but  never  can  it  be  full  and  perfect 
as  the  reason  of  a  mind  of  perfect  knowledge.  It  is  admitted  that  no- 
thing  can  be  revealed  by  God,  as  truth,  contradictory  of  his  knowledge, 
and  of  the  nature  of  things  themselves ;  but  it  follows  not  from  this,  that 
nothing  should  be  contained  in  that  revelation  contradictory  of  the  limit- 
ed and  often  erring  reason  of  man.  (3) 

Another  distinction  necessary  to  be  made  in  order  to  the  right  appli. 

(3)  "  It  is  the  error  of  those  who  contend  that  all  necessary  truth  is  discoverable 
or  'lemonttrable  bj  reason,  that  they  affirm  of  human  reason  in  particular,  what 
m  only  tme  of  reason  in  general^  or  of  reason  in  tlio  abstract.  To  say,  that 
wnatever  is  true,  must  be  either  discoverable  or  demonstrable  by  reason,  can 
only  be  affirmed  of  an  alUperfeet  reason  ;  and  is  therefore  predicated  of  none  but 
the  Divine  intellect.  So  that,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  human  reason  is  the 
same,  in  degree,  as  well  as  in  kind,  with  Divine  reason  ;  i.  e.  commensurate  with 
it  as  .to  its  powers,  and  equally  incapable  of  error ;  the  inference  firom  reason  in 
the  abstract,  to  human  reason,  is  manifestly  inconclusive.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of  arguing,  than  to  urge  the  indisputable  truth, 
that  God  is  wiser  than  man,  and  has  endued  man  with  only  a  portion  of  thai 
beuUy  which  he  himself,  and  none  other  beside  him,  possesses  in  absolute  pet 
SBetion."     (Van  Mildbrt's  Sermons  at  Boyle*$  Lecture.) 

Vol.  I.  T 
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cation  of  this  rule  is,  that  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  proved  by  our 
reason,  is  not  on  that  acco ant,  contrary  either  to  the  nature  of  things, 
or  even  to  reason  itself.  This  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  and  that  which 
has  no  evidence  from  our  reason  is  hastily  presumed  to  be  agmnii  it 
Now  rational  investigation  is  a  process  by  which  we  inquire  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing  by  comparing  it  with  what  we  intuitivelyi 
or  by  experience,  know  to  be  true,  or  with  that  which  we  have  fomeriy 
demonstrated  to  be  so.  **  By  reason,"  says  Cicero,  **  we  are4ed  6x>in 
things  apprehended  and  understood,  to  things  not  apprehended."  Ra- 
tional  proof  therefore  consists  in  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  that 
which  is  compared  with  trutlis  already  supposed  to  be  established.  But 
there  may  be  truths,  the  evidence  of  which  can  only  be  fully  known  to 
the  Divine  mind,  and  on  which  the  reasoning  or  comparing  faculty  of 
an  inferior  nature  cannot,  from  their  vastness  or  obscurity,  be  employed; 
and  such  truths  there  must  be  in  any  revelation  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God ;  his  will  as  to  us,— and  the  relations  we 
stand  in  to  him,  and  to  another  state  of  being.  As  facts  and  doctrines, 
they  are  as  much  capable  of  revelation  as  if  the  whole  reason  of  things 
on  whmh  they  are  grounded  were  put  into  the  revelation  also ;  but  they 
may  be  revealed  as  authoritative  declarations,  of  which  the  process  of 
proof  i^  hidden,  either  because  it  transcends  our  faculties,  or  for  other 
reasons,  and  we  have  therefore  no  rational  evidence  of  their  truth  farther 
than  we  have  rational  evidence  that  they  come  from  God,  which  \a  in 
fact  a  more  powerful  demonstration.  That  a  revelation  may  contain 
truths  of  this  transcendent  nature  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  have 
admitted  its  necessity,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with  themselves ;  for 
its  necessity  rests,  in  great  part,  upon  the  weakness  of  human  reason. 
If  our  natural  faculties  could  have  reached  the  truths  thus  exhibited  to 
us,  there  had  been  no  need  of  supernatural  instruction  ;  and  if  it  has 
been  vouchsafed,  the  degree  depends  upon  the  Divine  will,  and  he  may 
give  a  doctrine  with  its  reasons,  or  without  them ;  for  surely  the  ground 
of  our  obligation  to  believe  his  word  does  not  rest  upon  our  perception 
of  the  rationjil  evidence  of  the  truths  he  requires  us  to  believe.  If  doc- 
trines then  be  given  without  the  reasons  on  which  they  rest,  that  ia, 
without  any  apparent  agreement  with  what  is  alread}  known ;  because 
the  process  of  proof  must,  in  many  cases,  be  a  comparison  of  that  which 
is  too  vast  to  be  fully  apprehended  by  us  with  something  else  m  hicii, 
because  known  by  us,  must  be  comparatively  little,  or  perhaps  in  some 
of  its  qualities  or  relations  of  a  different  nature,  so  that  no  fit  comparison 
of  things  so  dissimilar  can  be  instituted ;  this  circumstance  prove  9  the 
absence  of  rational  evidence  to  us ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the 
doctrine  is  incapable  of  rational  proof,  though  probably  no  reason  but 
that  of  God,  or  of  a  more  exalted  being  Ihan  man  in  his  present  state 
may  be  adequate  to  unfold  it. 
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It  has  indeed  boen  maintained,  that  though  our  reason  may  be  inade. 
4|uate  to  the  discovery  of  such  truths  as  the  kind  of  revelation  we  have 
supposed  to  be  necessary  must  contain,  yet,  when  aided  by  this  revela- 
tion,  it  is  raised  into  so  perfect  a  condition,  that  what  appears  incongru* 
008  to  it  ought  to  be  concluded  contrary  to  the  revelation  itself.  This 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  true.  When  a  doctrine  is  clearly  revealed  to  us, 
Btnnding  as  it  does  upon  an  infallible  authority,  no  contrary  doctrine  can 
be  true,  whether  found  without  the  record  of  the  revelation,  or  deduc  id 
from  it ;  for  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  saying,  that  human  opinions 
muii(^  be  tried  by  Divine  authority,  and  that  revelation  must  be  consistent 
with  itself.  The  test  to  which  in  this  case,  however,  we  subject  a  con- 
tradictory doctrine,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  revelation,  is  formed  of 
principles  which  our  reason  did  not  furnish,  but  such  as  were  communi- 
cated to  us  by  supernatural  interposition  ;  and  the  judge  to  which  we 
refer  is  not,  properly  speaking,  reason,  but  revelation. 

But  if  by  this  is  meant,  that  our  reason,  once  enlightened  by  the  annun- 
ciation of  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  can  discover  or  complete,  in  all 
casesy  the  process  of  their  rational  proof,  that  is,  their  conformity  to  the 
nature  and  truth  of  ^*.*ugs,  and  is  thus  authorized  to  reject  whatever 
cannot  be  thus  harmonized  with  our  own  deductions  from  the  leading 
truths  thus  revealed,  so  great  a  concession  cannot  be  made  to  human 
ability.  In  many  of  the  rules  of  morals,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion 
too,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  a  course  of  thought  is  opened  which  may 
be  pursued  to  the  enlargement  of  the  rational  evidence  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  but  not  as  to  what  concerns  many  of  the  attributes  of  God ;  hit 
purposes  concerning  the  human  race ;  some  of  his  most  important  pro- 
cedures toward  us ;  and  the  future  destiny  of  man.  When  once  it  is 
revealed  that  man  is  a  creature,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  reasonable- 
ness of  our  being  governed  by  the  law  of  our  Creator ;  that  this  is 
founded  in  his  right  and  our  duty ;  and  that,  when  we  are  concerned 
with  a  wise,  and  gracious,  and  just  Governor,  what  is  our  duty  must  of 
necessity  be  promotive  of  our  happiness.  But  if  the  revelation  should 
contain  any  declarations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator  himself,  as  that 
he  is  eternal  and  self  existent  and  in  every  place ;  and  that  he  knows 
an  things;  the  thoughts  thus  suggested,  the  doctrines  thus  stated,  nakedly 
and  authoritatively,  are  too  mysterious  to  be  distinctly  apprehended  by 
JSy  and  we  are  unable,  by  comparing  them  with  any  thing  else,  (for  we 
know  nothing  with  which  we  can  compare  them,)  to  acquire  any  cleai 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a  being  exists,  or  why  such  perfec- 
tions necessarily  flow  from  his  peculiar  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  reve- 
lation itself  does  not  state  in  addition  to  the  mere  facts  thtt  he  is  self 
existent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  &c,  the  manner  in  which  the  existence 
«f  such  attributes  harmonizes  with  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  we 
eannot  supply  the  chasm ;  and  should  we  even  catch  some  vicii  of  the 
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rational  evidence,  which  is  not  denied,  we  are  unable  to  complete  it ;  our 
reason  is  not  enlightened  up  to  the  full  measure  of  these  truths,  nor  on 
such  subjects  are  we  quite  certain  that  some  of  our  most  rational  deduc- 
tions are  perfectly  sound,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  make  use  of  them 
as  standards  by  which  to  try  any  doctrine,  beyond  the  degree  in  whicfa 
they  <&re  clearly  revealed,  and  authoritatively  stated  to  us.  Other 
examples  might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  illustration. 

These  observations  being  made,  it  will  be  easy  to  assign  definite  liniJIi 
to  the  rule,  **  that  no  doctrine  in  an  admitted  revelation  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  contrary' to  reason."  The  only  way  in  which  such  a 
rule  can  be  safely  received  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  as  a  true  inter- 
pretation, when,  as  to  the  subject  in  question,  we  have  sufficient  know, 
ledge  to  affirm,  that  the  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things, 
which,  in  this  case,  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  assured  that  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  Of  some  things  we  know  the  nature  without  a  reve- 
lation,  inasmuch  as  they  lie  within  the  range  of  our  own  observation  and 
experience,  as  that  a  human  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time.  Of  other  things  we  know  the  nature  by  revelation,  and  by  that 
our  knowledge  is  enlarged.  If,  therefore,  fiv^..  ^me  figurative  passages 
of  a  revelation,  any  person,  as  the  papists,  should  affirm,  that  wine  is 
human  blood,  or  that  a  human  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  contrary  to  our  reason,  that  is,  not  to  mere  opinion,  but  to  the 
nature  of  something  which  we  know  so  well,  that  we  are  bound  to  reject 
the  interpretation  as  an  absurdity.  If,  again,  any  were  to  interpret 
passages  which  speak  of  God  as  having  the  form  of  man  to  mean,  that 
he  has  merely  a  local  presence,  our  reason  has  been  taught  by  revcla* 
tion,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  exists  every  where,  that  is,  so  far  we  have 
been  taught  the  nature  of  things  as  to  God,  that  we  reject  the  interpre- 
tation, as  contrary  to  what  has  been  so  clearly  revealed,  and  resolve 
every  anthropomorphite  expression  we  may  find  in  the  revelation  into 
figurative  and  accommodated  language.  In  the  application  of  this  rule, 
when  even  thus  limited,  care  is,  however,  to  be  taken,  that  we  distin- 
guish what  is  capable  of  being  tried  by  it.  If  we  compare  one  thing 
with  another,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  agrees  with,  or  differs 
from  it,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  that 
with  which  we  compare  it,  and  which  we  have  made  the  standard  oi 
judgment.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  things  compared  should  be  jf 
the  same  nature ;  and  that  the  comparison  should  be  made  in  the  mttm 
espect^.  We  take  for  illustration  the  case  just  given.  Of  two  bodies 
,ve  can  affirm,  that  they  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  tine ; 
out  we  cannot  affirm  that  of  a  body  and  a  spirit,  for  we  know  what 
relation  bodies  have  to  place  and  to  each  other,  but  we  do  pot  know 
what  relation  spirits  have  to  each  other,  or  to  space.  This  may  illustrate 
the  first  rule.     The  second  demands,  that  the  comparison  be  maile  in 
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the  Mune  respect.  If  we  affirm  of  two  bodies,  one  of  a  round,  and  the 
other  sf  a  square  figure,  that  their  figure  is  the  same,  the  comparison 
detennines  the  case,  and  at  once  detects  the  eiio/ ;  but  of  these  bodies, 
«o  different  in  figure,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  contradiction,  that  they 
are  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  for  the  difference  of  figure  is  not  that 
In  respect  of  which  the  comparison  is  made.  We  apply  this  to  the  inter- 
pretstion  of  a  revelation  of  God  and  his  will.  The  rule  which  requires 
UM  to  reject  as  a  true  interpretation  of  that  revelation,  whatever  is  con* 
trary  to  reason,  may  be  admitted  in  all  cases  where  we  know  the  rea. 
uature  of  things,  and  conduct  the  comparison  with  the  cautions  just 
given ;  but  it  would  be  most  delusive,  and  would  counteract  the  intention 
of  the  revelation  itself,  by  unsettling  its  authority,  if  it  were  applied  in 
any  other  way.     For, 

1.  In  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  things  is  not  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily known,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  a  doctrine  contradicts  them, 
and  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason. 

2.  When  that  of  which  we  would  form  a  rational  judgment  is  not 
itself  distinctly  apprehended,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  with 
those  things,  the  nature  of  which  we  adequately  know,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

Now  in  such  a  revelation  as  we  have  supposed  necessary  for  man« 
there  are  many  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  not  capable  of  being  com- 
pared with  any  thing  we  adequately  know,  and  they  therefore  lie  wholly 
without  the  range  of  the  rule  in  question.  We  suppose  it  to  declare 
what  God,  the  infinite  First  Cause,  is.  But  it  is  of  the  nature  of  such  a 
being  to  be,  in  many  respects,  peculiar  to  himself,  and,  as  in  those 
respects  he  cannot  admit  of  comparison  with  any  other,  what  may  be 
false,  if  affirmed  of  ourselves,  because  contradictory  to  what  we  know 
of  human  nature,  may  be  true  of  him,  to  whom  the  nature  of  things  is 
his  own  nature,  and  his  own  nature  alone.  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  as  to  many  of  his  natural  attributes ;  they  are  the  attributes  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  and  are  therefore  peculiar  to  themselves,  either  in 
kind  or  in  degree ;  they  admit  of  no  comparison,  each  being  like  himself, 
Bui  generis :  and  the  nature  of  things,  as  to  them  respectively,  is  their 
own  nature.  The  same  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be  applied  to  the  general 
purposes  of  God,  in  making  and  governing  his  creatures.  They  are 
Dot,  in  every  respect,  capable  of  being  compared  to  any  thing  we  ade- 
quately know,  in  order  to  determine  their  reasonableness.  Creatures 
do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  all  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
him,  and  no  reasoning  from  their  mutual  relations  can  assist  us  in  judg. 
ing  of  the  plans  he  has  formed  with  respect  to  the  whole,  with  the  extent 
of  which,  indeed,  yre  are  unacquainted,  or  oflten  of  a  part,  whose  rela< 
tions  to  the  whole  we  know  not.  Were  we  to  subject  what  he  has 
commanded  us  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone,  to  the  test  of  reasorablcnessi 
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we  should  ofleu  be  at  a  loss  lijw  to  commence  the  inqoiiyy  for  it  may 
have  a  reason  acising  out  of  his*  own  nature,  which  we  either  know  not 
at  all,  or  only  in  the  partial  and  authoritative  revelations  he  has  made 
of  himself;  or  out  of  his  general  plans,  of  which  we  are  not  judges,  for 
the  reasons  just  given ;  or  its  reason  may  lie  in  our  own  nature,  which 
we  know  but  partially,  because  we  find  it  differently  operated  upon  oy 
^circumstances,  and  cannot  know  in  what  circumstances  we  may  at  any 
fiture  time  be  placed. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  as  they  are  more  caps, 
ble  of  a  complete  comparison  with  what  we  find  in  intelligent  creatures^ 
the  notion  of  infinity  being  applicable  to  them  in  a  different  sense  to  that 
'  in  which  it  is  applied  to  his  natural  attributes,  and  adequate  ideas  of 
justice  and  mercy  and  goodness  being  within  our  reach,  this  rule  is  much 
more  applicable  in  all  cases  which  would  involve  interpretations  con- 
sistent with  or  opposed  to  these  ideas ;  and  any  deduction  clearly  con- 
trary to  them  is  to  be  rejected,  as  grounded  not  upon  the  revelation  but 
a  false  interpretation.  This  will  be  the  more  confirmed,  if  we  find  any 
thing  in  the  revelation  itself  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  our  own  ideas 
of  moral  subjects,  as  for  instance  of  justice  and  equity,  in  justification 
of  the  Divine  proceedings ;  for  then  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Giver 
of  the  revelation  himself  for  attaching  such  ideas  to  his  justice  and 
equity  as  are  implied  in  the  same. terms  in  the  language  of  men.  (4) 
A  doctrine  which  would  impugn  these  attributes,  is  not  therefore  to  be 
deduced  from  such  a  revelation  ;  but  here  the  rule  can  only  be  applied 
to  such  C€i8es  as  we  fully  comprehend.  There  may  be  an  apparent 
injustice  in  a  case,  which,  if  we  knew  the  whole  of  it,  would  be  found 
to  harmonize  with  the  strictest  equity ;  and  what  evidence  of  conformity 
to  the  moral  attributes  of  God  it  now  wants  may  be  manifested  in  a 
future  state,  either  by  superior  information  then  vouchsafed  to  us,  or, 
when  the  subject  of  the  proceeding  is  an  immortal  being,  by  the  different 
circumstances  of  compensation  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  will  appear,  that  this  rule  of  interpreting  a  rev(3- 
lation  is  necessarily  but  of  limited  application,  and  chiefly  respects  those 
parts  of  the  record  in  which  obscure  passages  and  figurative  language 
may  occur.  In  most  others,  a  revelation,  if  comprehensive,  will  be 
found  its  own  interpreter  by  bringing  every  doubtful  case  to  be  deteT" 
mined  by  its  own  unquestionable  general  principles,  and  explicit  decla* 
rations.  The  use  of  reason,  therefore,  in  matters  of  revelation,  is  to 
iiiVestigate  the  evidences  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  fairly  and  impar. 
dally  to  interpret  it  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation  in 

(4)  Thus  in  the  Scriptures  we  find  numerous  appeals  of  this  kind :  "  Judge 
between  me  and  my  vineyard."  "  Are  not  my  ways  equal  ?"  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do  right  ?**  All  of  which  passages  suppiwe  that  «y««f9 
vkd  justice  in  God  accord  with  the  ideas  attached  to  the  same  tenns  among  men. 
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other  cases.     Its  limit  is  the  auttiority  of  God.    >Vhen  he  has  expli- 
citly laid  down  a  doctrine,  that  doctrine  is  to  be  humbly  received,  what, 
ever  degree  of  rational  evidence  may  be  afToided  of  its  truth,  or  with- 
held ;  and  no  torturing  or  perverting  criticisms  can  be  innucenUy  resorted 
to,  to  bring  a  doctrine  into  a  better  accordance  with  our  favouriie  views 
and  systems,  any  more  than  to  make  a  precept  bend  to  the  love  end 
practii  e  of  our  vicious  indulgences.    A  larger  scope  than  this  cjinnot  cer. 
tainly  be  assigned  to  human  reason  in  matters  of  revelation,  when  it  is 
elevated  to  the  office  of  a,  judge — ^a  judge  of  the  evidences  on  which  a 
professed  revelation  rests,  and  a  judgu  of  its  meaning  after  the  applica- 
(ion  of  the  established  rules  of  interpretation  in  other  cases.  (5)    But  if 
reason  be  considered  as  a  learner ,  it  may  have  a  much  wider  range  in 
those  fields  of  intelligence  which  a  genuine  revelation  from  God  will 
open  to  our  view.    All  truth,  even  that  which  to  us  is  roost  abstruse  and 
mysterious,  is  capable  of  rational  demonstration,  though  not  to  the  rea- 
bon  of  man,  in  the  present  state,  and  in  some  cases  probably  to  no  reason 
below  -that  of  the  Divine  nature.     Truth  is  founded  in  reality,  and  for 
that  reason  is  truth.     Some  truths  therefore,  which  a  revelation  only 
could  make  known,  will  often  appear  to  us  rational,  be^  ause  consistent 
with  what  we  already  know.     Meditation  upon  them,  or  experience  of 
their  reality  in  new  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  may 
enlarge  that  evidence ;  and  thus  our  views  of  the  conformity  of  many 
of  the  doctrines  revealed,  with  the  nature  and  reality  of  things,  may 
acquire  a  growing  clearness  and  distinctness.     The  observations  of 
others  also  may,  by  reading  and  converse,  be  added  to  our  own,  and 
often  serve  to  carry  out  our  minds  into  some  new  and  richer  vein  of 
thought.     Thus  it  is  that  reason,  instead  of  being  fettered,  as  some 
pretend,  by  being  regulated,  is  enlightened  by  revelation,  and  enabled 
from  the  first  principles,  and  by  the  grand  landmarks  which  it  fur- 
nishes, to  pursue  its  inquiries  into  many  subjects  to  an  extent  which 
enriches  and  ennobles  the  human  intellect,  and  administers  continual 
food  to  the  strength  of  religious  principle.     This,  however,  is  not  the 
^ase  with  all  subjects.     Many,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  from 
Moir  very  nature  wholly  incapable  of  investigation.     At  the  first  step 
We  launch  into  darkness,  and  find  in  religion  as  well  as  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, beyond  certain  limits,  insunnountable  barriers,  which  bid  defiance 
to  human  penetration ;  and  even  where  the  rational  evidence  of  a  truth 
biJ  viLedly  stated  in  revelation,  or  very  partially  developed,  can  by  human 
powers  be  extended,  that  circumstance  gives  us  no  qualification  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  another  doctrine  which  is  stated  on  the  mere  authority  of 
(hi  dispenser  of  the  revelation,  and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  at  all 
to  our  reason.    It  may  belong  to  subjects  of  another  and  a  higher  cU 


(5)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  in  which  two  common  objections  wt 
uifwerod. 
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and  if  it  be  found  in  the  Kcc  ird,  is  not  ""o  be  explained  away  by  principles 
which  we  inay  have  drawn  from  other  truths,  though  revealed,  for  those 
inferences  have  no  higher  an  authority  than  the  strength  of  our  own 
tklliblc  powers,  and  consequently  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
daclarations  of  an  infallible  teacher,  ascertained  by  just  rules  of  gram- 
matical and  literary  interpretation. 


Note  A. — Page  103. 

**  In  whatever  point  of  view,"  says  an  abb  living  autlior,  "  the  subject  be  pUee*U 
ihe  same  arguments  which  show  the  incapability  of  man,  by  the  light  of  nature 
to  discover  religious  truth,  will  serve  likewise  to  show,  that,  when  it  is  revealed 
to  him,  he  is  not  warrint^d  in  judging  of  it  merely  by  the  notions  which  he 
had  previously  formed.  For  is  it  not  a  solecism  to  affirm,  that  man's  natumJ 
reason  is  a  fit  standard  for  m3asuring  the  wisdom  or  truth  of  those  things  with 
which  it  is  wholly  unacquainted,  exc3pt  so  far  as  thay  have  been  supematurallj 
revealed  ?" 

"But  what,  th3n,''  (an  obJ3ctor  will  siy,)  "is  the  province  of  reason?  Is  i' 
altogether  usaless?  Or  ar3  wj  to  bs  prjclud^d  from  using  it  in  this  most  import, 
ant  of  all  concerns,  for  our  S3curity  against  error  ?** 

Our  answer  is,  that  we  do  not  bss3n  either  the  utility  or  the  dignity  of  human 
reason,  by  thus  confining  the  exorcise  of  it  within  thosa  natural  boundaries  which 
the  Creator  himself  hath  assigned  to  it.  Wo  admit,  with  the  Deist,  that  *'  reasop 
is  the  foundation  of  all  c  ;rtitude  :'*  and  we  admit,  therefore,  that  it  is  fully  com 
petent  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  any  thing  which  i^  proposed  to  it  as  a  Divine 
revelation.  But  we  deny  that  it  has  a  right  to  dispute  (because  wo  maintain  that 
it  has  not  the  ability  to  disprove)  the  wisdom  or  the  truth  of  those  things  which 
revelation  propos3s  to  its  acceptance.  Reason  is  to  judge  whetlier  those  thinga 
be  indeed  so  revealed :  and  this  judgment  it  is  to  form,  from  the  evidence  to  that 
effect.  In  this  respect  it  is  **the  foundation  of  certituda,**  becau83  it  enables  us 
to  ascertain  the  fact^  that  Grod  hath  spoken  to  us.  But  this  fact  once  established, 
the  credibility,  nay,  the  certainty  of  the  things  revealed,  follows  as  of  necessary 
consequenc3 ;  since  no  deduction  of  reason  can  be  mora  indubitable  than  this, 
that  whatever  Grod  reveals  must  be  true.  Here,  then,  the  authority  of  reason 
ceases.  Its  judgment  is  finally  determined  by  the  fact  of  the  revelation  itself: 
and  it  has  thenceforth  nothing  to  do,  but  to  believe  and  to  obey. 

"  But  are  we  to  believe  every  doctrine,  however  incomprehensible,  however 
mysterious,  nay,  however  seemingly  contradictory  to  sense  and  reason  ?** 

We  answer,  that  revelation  is  supposed  to  trait  of  subjects  with  which  man*s 
natural  reason  is  not  convorsint.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  it  should 
communicat-?  some  truths  not  to  be  fully  comprahendsd  by  human  understandings. 
But  these  we  may  safely  receive,  upon  the  authority  which  declares  them,  without 
danger  of  violating  truth.  Real  and  evident  contradictions,  no  man  can,  indeed, 
believe,  whose  intellects  are  sound  and  cleir.  But  such  contradictions  are  no 
more  |;r:Tpos3d  or  our  belief,  than  impossibilitios  ara  enjoined  for  our  praetioe 
though  things  difficult  to  understand,  as  wall  as  things  hard  to  perform,  may 
perhaps  bj  required  of  us,  for  the  trial  of  our  faith  and  resolution.  Seeming  oon« 
tradiotions  miy  also  occur :  but  these  may  seem  to  be  such  because  they  an 
slightly  or  superficially  considered,  or  bi^cause  they  are  judged  of  by  principlef 
inapplic  ibb  to  tha  Rubject,  and  without  so  clear  a  know'ego  of  the  natum  of  tb* 
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JbmgB  rovealed,  na  msj  lead  us  to  form  an  adequate  conoc  ption  of  them.  Thote, 
koirefer,  afford  no  solid  argument  against  the  truth  of  i^hat  is  proposed  to  oui 
belief:  since,  unless  we  had  reallj  such  an  insight  into  the  mysterious  parts  of 
*evelation  as  might  enable  us  to  proTe  them  to  be  contradictory  and  false,  we 
have  no  good  ground  for  rejecting  them ;  and  wo  only  betray  our  own  ignorance 
and  ponreneness  in  refusing  to  take  God's  word  for  the  truth  of  things  which 
nan  man's  understanding. 

The  simple  question,  indeed,  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  it  be  reasonable  to 
believe,  upon  cmupetent  authority,  things  which  we  can  neiiher  discover  our- 
lehes,  nor,  when  discovered,  fUlly  and  clearly  comprohend7  N%w  every  parson 
of  common  observation  must  be  awaro,  tliat  unLss  he  be  content  to  receive  solelj 
upon  the  testimony  of  others  a  great  variety  of  information,  much  of  which  he 
may  be  wholly  unable  to  account  for  or  explain,  ho  could  scarcely  obtain  a  com. 
potency  of  knowledge  to  carry  him  safely  through  thn  common  concerns  of  life. 
And  with  respect  to  scientific  truths,  the  greatest  masters  in  philosophy  know 
full  well  that  many  things  are  reasonably  to  b3  beliaved,  nay,  must  be  believed  on 
sure  and  certain  grounds  of  conviction,  though  they  are  absolutely  incompre 
hcnsible  by  our  understandings,  and  even  so  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  othei 
truths  of  equal  certainty,  as  to  carry  the  appearance  of  being  contradictory  and 
im{K)s8ible.  This  will  serve  to  show,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason  to  believe, 
on  sufficient  authority,  some  things  wliich  cintiot  be  comprehended,  and  some 
things  which,  from  the  narrow  and  circumscribed  views  wo  are  able  to  take  of 
them,  appear  to  be  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  truth.  The  ground  on  which  we 
believe  such  things,  is  the  strength  and  certainty  of  the  evidence  with  which 
th^  are  accompanied.  And  this  is  prscissly  the  ground  on  which  we  aro  re. 
quired  to  believe  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  The  evidence  that  they  come 
from  God,  is,  to  reason  itsolf,  as  incontroyertible  a  proof  that  they  are  true,  as  in 
matters  of  human  science  would  be  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  of  matLsmatieal 
demonstration. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Antiquity  of  thb  Scriptubbs. 

From  the  preparatory  course  of  argument  and  observation  which  has 
been  hitherto  pursued,  we  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  question, 
whether  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  conclude  that  such  a  revelation 
of  truth,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  so  necessary  for  the  instruction  and 
moral  correction  of  mankind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch 
u,  if  not  found  there,  there  are  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  concluding, 
^^t  1  revelation  was  never  vouchsafed  to  man,  or  that  it  is  irretrievably 
lost. 

N^  person  living  in  an  enlightened  country  will  for  a  moment  con 
lend,  that  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  or  any  of  the  reputed  sacred 
imtings  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  or  Budhists,  can  be  put  into  competi 
Ciob  with  the  9ible ;  so  that  it  is  universally  acknowledged  among  us, 
that  there  is  but  one  book  in  the  world  which  has  claims  to  Divine 
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autlioriu  so  presumptively  substantial  as  to  be  wortiiy  ol  ser  ious  exatui- 
iiation, — and  therefore  if  the  advantage  of  supernatural  and  infallihie 
instruction  has  been  afforded  to  man,  it  may  be  concluded  to  be  found 
in  ihat  alone.  This  consideration  indicates  the  proper  temper  of  rain^ 
with  which  such  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  approached. 

Instead  of  wishing  to  discover  that  the  claims  of  the  Scripturori  (e 
Divine  authority  are  unfounded,  (the  case  it  is  to  be  feared  with  too 
>nany,)  cv3ry  humble  and  sincere  man,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  men- 
tal infirmity,  and  recollecting  the  perplexities  in  which  the  wisest  of 
men  have  been  involved  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  will  wish  to 
find  at  length  an  infallible  guide,  and  will  examine  the  evidences  of  the 
Bible  with  an  anxious  desire  that  he  may  find  sufRcient  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge their  Divine  authority  ;  and  he  will  feel,  that,  should  he  be 
disappointed,  he  has  met  with  a  painful  misfortune,  and  not  a  matter  for 
t  nuniph.  I  f  th  is  temper  of  mind,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  full, 
and  even  severe  examination  of  the  claims  of  Scripture,  does  not  exist, 
the  person  destitute  of  it  is  neither  a  sincere  nor  an  earnest  inquirer  after 
truth. 

We  may  go  farther  and  say,  though  we  have  no  wish  to  prejudge  the 
argument,  that  if  the  person  examining  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  their  pretensions  to  Divine  authority,  has  had  the 
means  of  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  their  contents,  he  ought,  if  a 
lover  of  virtue  as  well  as  truth,  to  be  predisposed  in  their  favour ;  and 
that,  if  he  is  not,  the  moral  state  of  his  heart  is  liable  to  great  suspicion. 
For  that  the  theological  system  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  favour  of  the 
highest  virtues,  cannot  be  denied.  It  both  prescribes  them,  and  affords 
the  strongest  possible  motives  to  their  cultivation.  Love  to  God,  and  to 
all  mankind  ;  meekness,  courtesy,  charity  ;  the  government  of  the  appe- 
tites and  affections  within  the  rules  of  teinperance ;  the  renunciation  of 
evil  imaginations,  and  sins  of  the  heart ;  exact  justice  in  all  our  deal- 
ings ; — these,  and  indeed  every  other  virtue,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and 
))ertK)nal,  are  clearly  taught,  and  solemnly  commanded  :  and  it  might  be 
confidently  put  to  every  candid  person,  however  skeptical,  whether  the 
univ  3rsul  observance  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  by  all  ranks  and 

iutions,  would  not  produce  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  society,  and 
secure  universal  peace,  friendship,  and  happiness.     This  he  would  not 

Kny  ;  this  has  been  acknowledged  by  some  infidel  writers  themselves  • 
and  if  so, — if  afler  all  the  bewildering  speculations  of  the  wisest  men  on 
religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  nothing 
delinite  and  influential,  a  book  is  presented  to  us  which  shows  what  virtue 
is,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  which  enforces  it  by  sufiicicmt  sane* 
tions,  and  points  every  individual  and  ever}'  community  to  a  certain 
remedy  for  all  their  vices,  disorders,  and  miseries ; — we  must  renounce 
all  title  to  be  considered  lovers  of  virtue  and  lovers  of  our  species,  if  we 
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do  not  feel  ourselves  interested  in  the  estaUisliment  of  it8  cl&inis  to 
Divine  authority ;  and  because  we  love  virtue,  we  shall  wish  that  the 
proof  of  this  important  point  may  be  found  satisfactory.  This  surely 
^s  the  temper  of  mind  we  ought  to  bring  to  such  an  inquiry ;  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Scriptures  by  those  who  are  not  under  its  infiuencci 
is  rather  a  presumption  in  their  favour  than  a  consideration  v.  hich 
throws  upon  then)  the  least  discredit. 

In  addition  to  the  proofs  which  have  been  given  of  the  necessity  ol 
a  revelation,  both  from  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  actual  circum. 
stances  of  the  world,  it  has  been  established,  that  miracles  actually  per 
formed,  and  prophecies  really  uttered  and  clearly  accomplished,  arc 
satisfactoiy  proofs  of  the  authority  of  a  communication  of  the  will  of 
God  through  the  agency  of  men.  We  have  however  stated,  that  in 
cases  where  we  are  not  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  and  auditors  of  the 
predictions,  but  obtain  information  respecting  them  from  some  record, 
we  must,  before  we  can  admit  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
them,  be  assured,  that  the  record  was  early  and  faithfully  made,  and  has 
been  uncorruptly  kept,  with  respect  to  the  miracles ;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  prophecies,  that  they  were  also  uttered  and  recorded  previously 
to  those  events  occurring  which  are  alleged  to  be  accomplishments  of 
them.  These  are  points  necessary  to  be  ascertained  before  it  is  worth 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether  the  alleged  miracles  have  any  claim  to 
be  considered  as  miraculous  in  a  proper  sense,  and  the  predictions  as 
revelations  from  an  omniscient,  and,  consequently,  a  Divine  Being. 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry  is,  to  ascertain  the  existence,  age,  and 
actions,  of  the  leading  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  instruments 
by  whom  it  is  professed  the  revelations  they  contain  were  made  known. 

With  respect  to  these  persons  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  attention 
should  be  directed  to  more  than  two,  Moses  and  Christ, — one  the 
reputed  agent  of  the  Mosaic,  the  other  the  author  of  the  Christian 
revelation ;  because  the  evidence  which  establishes  their  existence  and 
actions,  and  the  period  of  both,  will  also  establish  all  that  is  stated  in 
the  same  records  as  to  the  subordinate  and  succeeding  agents. 

The  Biblical  record  states,  that  Moses  was  the  leader  and  legislatoi 
of  the  nation  ofthe  Jews  near  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  Chris, 
t'an  era,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  This  is  grounded  upon 
ihe  tradition  and  national  history  ofthe  Jews;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so 
^  from  there  being  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  much  less  to  suppose^ 
with  an  extravagant  fancy  of  some  modern  infidels,  that  Moses  was  a 
mythological  personage,  the  very  same  principles  of  historical  evidence 
which  assure  us  ofthe  truth  of  any  unquestioned  fact  of  profane  history, 
assure  us  of  the  truth  of  this.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Jews 
existed  very  anciently  aa  a  nation.  It  Ls  equally  certain,  that  it  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  and  universally  received  tradition  among  them 
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in  all  agesy  that  Moses  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  first  gave  thiun  theif 
system  of  laws  and  religion.  The  history  of  that  event  tht^y  have  in 
writing,  and  also  the  laws  attributed  to  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
leading  events  of  their  history  contradicted  by  remaining  autheatiQ 
nistorical  records  of  those  nations  with  whom  they  were  geographU 
ouUy  and  politically  related,  to  support  any  suspicion  of  its  accuracy; 
ixnii  as  their  institutions  must  have  been  established  and  enjoined  b) 
some  political  authority,  and  bear  the  marks  of  a  systematic  arrange 
ment,  established  at  once,  and  not  growing  up  under  the  operation  of 
circumstances  at  distant  periods,  to  one  superior  and  commanding  mind 
they  are  most  reasonaUy  to  be  attributed.  The  Jews  refer  them  to 
Moses,  and  if  this  be  denied,  no  proof  can  be  offered  in  favour  of  any 
other  person  being  entitled  to  that  honour.  The  history  is  therefore 
uncontradicted  by  any  opposing  evidence,  and  can  only  be  denied  on 
some  principle  of  skepticism  which  would  equally  shake  the  founds 
tions  of  all  history  whatever. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  records  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  is  called  Jesus  Christ,  because  he  professed  to  be  the  Messias 
predicted  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by 
his  followers ;  and  his  birth  is  fixed  upward  of  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
This  also  is  at  least  uncontradicted  testimony.  The  Christian  religion 
exists,  and  must  have  had  an  author.  Like  the  institutions  of  Moses, 
it  bears  the  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  one  mind  ;  and,  as  a  theolo- 
gical system,  presents  no  indications  of  a  gradual  and  successive  ela- 
boration. There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  such  religion  as  that 
of  Christianity,  and  when  pagan  idolatry  and  Judaism  universally  pre- 
vailed ;  it  follows,  that  there  once  flourished  a  teacher  to  whom  it  owed 
its  origin,  and  all  tradition  and  history  unite  in  their  testimony,  that 
that  lawgiver  was  Jesus  Christ.  No  other  person  has  ever  been  ad- 
duced, living  at  a  later  period,  as  the  founder  of  this  form  of  religion. 

To  the  existence,  and  the  respective  antiquity  ascribed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  many  ancient 
writers  give  ample  testimony ;  who  being  themselves  neither  of  the 
Jewish  nor  Christian  religion,  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  de. 
sign  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  truth  of  either.  Manbtho,  Cherbkoh* 
ipoLLONius,  and  Lisiiiachus,  beside  some  other  ancient  Egyptian!^ 
whose  histories  aie  now  lost,  are  quoted  by  Josephus,  as  extant  in  his 
d^ys ;  and  passages  are  collected  from  them,  in  which  they  agree  that 
Moses  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  when  they  departed  from  Egypt,  and 
the  founder  of  their  laws.  Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the  century  be* 
fore  Christ,  (Geog.  1.  16,)  gives  an  account  of  the  law  of  Moses  as 
forbidding  images,  and  limiting  Divine  worship  to  one  invisible  and 
universal  Being.    Justix,  a  Romin  historian,  m  his  36th  book  devotef 
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a  chapter  to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews ;  n  presents  thorn  as 
sprung  from  ten  sons  of  Israel,  and  speaks  of  Moses  as  the  commander 
of  the  Jews  who  went  out  of  Egypt,  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabhath, 
and  .the  priesthood  of  Aaron.  Flint  speaks  of  Moses  as  giving  rise 
to  a  sect  of  Magicians,  probably  with  reference  to  his  contest  with  the 
magicians  of  Egypt.  Tacitus  says,  '*  Moses  gave  a  new  form  of  wor- 
I  hip  to  the  Jews,  and  a  system  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  reverse  of 
every  thing  known  to  any  other  age  or  country."  Juvenal,  in  his 
14th  Satire,  mentions  Moses  as  the  author  of  a  volume,  which  was 
preserved  with  great  care  among  the  Jews,  by  which  the  worship  of 
images  and  eating  swine's  flesh  were  forbidden  ;  and  circumcision  and 
the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  strictly  enjoined.  Longinus  cites 
Moses  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  and  praises  the  sublimity  of  his 
style  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  creation.  The  Orphic  verses 
which  are  very  ancient,  inculcate  the  worship  of  one  God,  as  recom 
mended  by  that  law  <*  which  was  given  by  him  who  was  drawn  out  of 
the  water,  and  received  two  tables  of  stone  from  the  hand  of  God." — 
(£i».  Prop,  Ev,  1.  13,  c.  xii.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  first  book 
when  he  treats  of  those  who  consider  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  ot 
their  laws,  adds,  **  Among  the  Jews  was  Moses,  who  called  God  by  the 
name  of  louj,  lao"  meaning  Jehovah.  Justin  Martyr  expressly 
says,  that  most  of  the  historians,  poets,  lawgivers,  and  philosophers 
of  the  Greeks,  mention  Moses  as  the  leader  and  prince  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  From  all  these  testimonies,  and  many  more  were  it  necessar} 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  as  commonly  received  among 
ancient  nations,  as  among  the  Jews  themselves,  that  Moses  was  the 
founder  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  state. 

As  to  Christ,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  testimony  of  two  his- 
torians,  whose  antiquity  no  one  ever  thought  of  disputing.  Suetonius 
mentions  him  by  name,  and  says,  that  Claudius  expelled  from  Rome 
those  who  adhered  to  his  cause.  (6)  Tacitus  records  the  progress 
which  the  Christian  religion  had  made ;  the  violent  death  its  founder 
had  suffered ;.  that  he  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  that  Pi. 
late  was  then  procurator  of  Judea ;  and  that  the  original  author  of  this 
profession  was  Christ.  (7)  Thus,  not  only  the  real  existence  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  but  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  exactly  ascer- 
tained from  writings,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  never  been  doubted 

The  antiquity  of  the  Books  which  contain  the  history,  the  doc 
(rines,  and  the  laws,  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  lawgivers,  is  next 
to  be  considered,  and  the  evidence  is  not  less  satisfactory.     The  im- 

(6;  Judoos  impolsoro  Christo  assidue  tiimultuantefl  Romft  ezpulit.  (Sukt.  Edit 
Var.  p.  544.) 

{!)  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christua,  qui  Tiberio  imperitante,  per  procuratorma 
PoDtiom  Pilatum  ■upplieio  afTectus  erat.     (Annal,  I.  5.) 
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portance  of  this  fact  in  the  argument  is  obvious.  I^  the  writings  in 
question  were  made  at,  or  very  near,  the  time  in  w.iich  the  nnraculoui 
acts  recorded  in  them  were  performed,  then  the  evidence  of  thoae 
events  having  occurred  is  rendered  the  stronger,  for  they  were  written 
at  the  time  when  many  were  still  living  who  might  heve  contradicted 
the  narration  if  false ;  and  the  improbability  is  also  greater,  that,  in 
the  verv  age  and  place  when  and  where  those  events  are  said  to  have 
been  performed,  any  writer  would  have  dared  to  run  the  hizard  of 
prompt,  certain,  and  disgraceful  detection.  It  is  equally  important  in 
the  evidence  of  prophecy ;  for  if  the  predictions  were  recorded  lon^ 
b  -fore  the  events  which  accomplished  them  took  place,  then  the  only 
question  which  remains  is,  whether  the  accomplishment  is  satisfac- 
tory ;  for  then  the  evidence  becomes  irresistible. 

With  respect  to  the  Scriptures  of  th^  Old  Testament,  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  antiquity.  The 
Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living  language  soon  after  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity,  and  the  learned  agree  that  there  was  no  grammar 
made  for  the  Hebrew  till  many  ages  afler.  The  difficulty  of  a  forgery, 
at  any  period  after  the  time  of  that  captivity,  is  therefore  apparent 
Of  these  books  too  there  was  a  Greek  translation  made  about  twc 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  laid  up 
in  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Josephus  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  among  the  Jews,  in 
which  he  expressly  mentions  the  five  books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the 
Prophets,  four  of  Hymns  and  Moral  Precepts  ;  and  if,  as  many  critics 
maintain,  Ruth  was  added  to  Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah to  his  Prophecies,  the  number  agrees  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  it  is  received  at  the  present  day. 

The  Samaritans,  who  separated  from  the  Jews  many  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  have  in  their  language  a  Pentateuch,  in  the 
main  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  pagan  writers  before 
cited,  with  many  others,  speak  of  Moses  not  only  as  a  lawgiver  and  a 
prince,  but  as  the  author  of  books  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Jews.  (8) 

If  the  writings  of  Moses  then  are  not  genuine,  the  forgery  must 
have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  a  few  considf^ration« 
will  show,  that  at  any  time  this  was  impossible. 

These  books  could  never  have  been  surreptitiously  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  Moses,  as  the  argument  of  Leslie  most  fully  proves : — ^'  It  is 
impossible  that  those  bookfi  should  have  been  received  as  his,  H  not 
written  by  him,  because  they  speak  of  themselves  as  delivered  by  Mo* 
ses,  and  kept  in  *the  ark  from  his  time :  <  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  until 

(8)  See  note  A  at  ^.he  end  of  this  chapter,  for  a  larger  proof  of  the  abote 
Dartioulan 
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they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  who  bore  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Take  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that 
it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against  thee,*  Deut.  xxxi,  24-26.  A  copy 
of  this  book  was  aleo  to  be  lei\  with  the  king  :  *  And  it  shall  be,  when 
be  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy 
of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  wiiich  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites  \ 
and  it  shall  he  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his 
Kfe,'  &c,  Deut.  xviii,  18.  This  book  of  the  law  thus  speaks  of  itself, 
not  only  as  a  history  or  relation  of  what  things  were  done,  but  as  the 
standing  and  municipal  law  and  statutes  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  bind- 
ing  the  king  as  well  as  tho  people.  Now  in  whatever  age  after  Moses 
this  book  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forged,  it  was  impossible  that 
it  could  be  received  as  truth,  because  it  was  not  then  to  be  found  (as  it 
professed  to  be)  either  in  the  ark  or  with  the  king,  or  any  where  else ; 
for  when  first  invented,  every  body  must  know  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  it  before. 

**  Could  any  man,  now  at  this  day,  invent  a  book  of  statutes  or  acts 
of  parliament  for  England,  and  make  it  pass  upon  the  nation  as  the  only 
book  of  statutes  that  ever  they  had  known  ?  As  impossible  was  it  for 
the  books  of  Moses  (if  they  were  invented  in  any  age  after  Moses)  to 
have  been  received  for  what  thev  declare  themselves  to  be,  viz.  the  sta- 
tutes  and  municipal  law  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews  :  and  to  have  per- 
suaded  the  Jews,  that  they  had  owned  and  acknowledged  these  books, 
all  along  from  the  ci.>/s  of  Moses,  to  that  day  in  which  they  were  first 
invented ;  that  is,  thai  they  had  owned  them  before  they  had  ever  so 
much  as  htmrd  of  them.  Nay,  more,  the  whole  nation  must,  in  an  in. 
slant,  forget  their  former  laws  and  government,  if  they  could  receive 
these  books  as  being  their  former  laws.  And  they  could  not  otherwise 
receive  them,  because  they  vouched  themselves  so  to  be.  Let  me  ask 
the  Deists  but  one  short  question  :  Was  there  ever  a  book  of  sham  laws, 
which  were  not  the  laws  of  the  nation,  palmed  upon  any  people,  since 
the  world  b^gan?  If  not,  with  what  face  can  they  say  this  of  the  book 
of  laws  of  the  Jews?  Why  will  they  say  that  of  them  which  they 
confess  impossible  in  any  nation,  or  among  any  people  ? 

"  But  they  must  be  yet  more  unreasonable.  For  t  he  books  of  Moses  have 
1  farther  demonstration  of  their  truth  than  even  other  law  books  have ; 
.(  r  the>  not  only  contain  the  laws,  but  give  a  historical  account  of  their 
iD^titution,  and  the  practice  of  them  from  that  time  :  as  of  the  passover, 
-n  memory  of  the  death  of  the  first  born  in  Egypt,  Num.  viii,  17,  18 : 
and  that  the  same  day,  all  the  first  born  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and 
beast,  were,  by  d  perpetual  law,  dedicated  to  God  :  and  the  Levites  taken 
tor  all  the  first  born,  of  the  children  of  Israel.  That  Aaron's  rod, 
▼hich  budded,  was  kept  iu  the  ark«  in  memory  of  the  rebellion^  and 
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wonderful  destr action  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram ;  and  for  the  con- 
nmiation  of  the  priesthood  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  As  likewise  the  pot  of 
manna,  in  memory  of  their  having  been  fed  with  it  forty  years  in  tlie 
wilderness.  That  the  brazen  serpent  was  kept  (which  remaiDed  to  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xviii,  4,)  in  memory  of  that  wonderful 
deliverance,  by  only  looking  upon  it,  from  the  biting  of  the  fiery  serpents. 
Numbers  xxi.  9.  The  feast  of  pentecost,  in  memory  of  the  dreadful 
appearance  of  God  upon  Mount  Horeb,  &c. 

**  And  beside  these  remembrances  of  particular  actions  and  occur- 
rences, there  were  other  solemn  institutions  in  memory  of  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  in  the  general,  which  included  all  the  particulars. 
As  of  the  Sabbath,  Deut.  v,  15.  Their  daily  sacrifices  and  yearly  expia. 
tion ;  their  new  moons,  and  several  feasts  and  fasts.  So  that  there 
were  yearly,  monthly,  weekly,  daily  remembrances  and  recognitions  of 
these  things. 

^  And  not  only  so,  but  the  books  of  the  same  Moses  tell  us,  that  a  par- 
ticular tribe  (of  Levi)  was  appointed  and  consecrated  by  God  as  his 
priests ;  by  whose  hands,  and  none  other,  the  sacrifices  of  tho  people 
were  to  be  offered,  and  these  solemn  institutions  to  be  celebrated. 
That  it  was  death  for  any  other  to  approach  the  altar.     That  their  hi^h 
priest  wore  a  glorious  mitre,  and  magnificent  robes  of  God^s  own  con- 
trivance, with  the  miraculous  Urim  and  Thummim  in  his  breastplate, 
whence  the  Divine  responses  were  given,  Num.  xxvii,  21.    That  at  his 
word  the  king  and  all  the  people  were  to  go  out,  and  to  come  in.    That 
these  Levites  were  likewise  the  chief  judges  even  in  all  civil  caiis<*s, 
and  that  it  was  death  to  resist  their  sentence,  Deut.  xvii,  8-13 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiii,  4.  Now  whenever  it  can  be  supposed  that  these  books  of  Moses  were 
forged  in  some  ages  after  Moses,  it  is  impossible  they  could  have  been 
received  as  true,  unless  the  forgers  could  have  made  the  whole  nation 
believe,  that  they  had  received  these  books  from  their  fathers,  had  been 
instructed  in  them  when  they  were  children,  and  had  taught  them  to  their 
children ;  moreover,  that  they  had  all  been  circumcised,  and  did  circuiti- 
cise  their  children,  in  pursuance  to  what  was  commanded  in  these  books : 
that  they  had  observed  the  yearly  passover,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  new 
moons,  and  all  these  several  feasts,  fasts,  and  ceremonies,  commanded  in 
these  books :  that  they  had  never  eaten  any  swine's  flesh,  or  other  meats 
prohibited  in  these  books :  that  they  had  a  magnificent  tabernacle,  with 
a  visible  priesthood  to  administer  in  it,  which  was  confined  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi ;  over  whom  was  placed  a  glorious  high  priest,  clothed  with 
great  and  mi(!;hty  prerogatives,  whose  death  only  could  deliver  those  that 
were  fled  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  Num.  xxxv,  25,  28.     And  that  these 
priests  were  their  ordinary  judges,  even  in  civil  matters  :  I  say,  was  it 
possible  to  have  persuaded  a  whole  nation  of  men,  that  they  had  known 
4nd  practised  all  these  things  if  they  had  not  done  it  t  or,  secondly,  to 
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have  received  a  book  for  truth,  which  said  thev  had  oractiscMi  theiii« 
and  appealed  to  that  practice? 

*  But  now  let  us  descend  to  the  utmost  degree  of  supposition,  viz« 
that  these  things  were  practised,  before  these  books  of  Moses  were 
torged ;  and  that  those  books  did  only  impose  upon  the  nation,  in  making 
them  believe  that  they  had  kept  these  observances  in  memory  of  such 
ind  such  things  as  were  inserted  in  those  books. 

**  Well  then,  let  us  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  (however  groundless,) 
ind  now,  will  not  the  same  impossibilities  occur,  as  in  the  former  case  ? 
For,  first,  this  must  suppose  that  the  Jews  kept  all  these  observances  in 
memory  of  nothing,  or  without  knowing  any  thing  of  their  original,  oi 
the  reason  why  they  kept  them.  Whereas  these  very  observances  did 
express  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  being  kept,  as  the  passover,  in 
memory  of  God's  passing  over  the  children  of  the  Israelites,  in  that 
night  wherein  he  slew  all  the  first  born  of  Egypt,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

"  But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose,  contrary  both  to  reason  and  matter  ot 
fact,  that  the  Jews  did  not  know  any  reason  at  all  why  they  kept  these 
observances ;  yet  was  it  possible  to  put  it  upon  them — that  they  had 
kept  tnese  observances  in  memory  of  what  they  had  never  heard  of 
before  that  day,  whensoever  you  will  suppose  that  these  books  of  Moses 
were  first  forged?  For  example,  suppose  I  should  now  forge  some 
romantic  story  of  strange  things  done  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Christian  world 
that  they  had  all  along,  from  that  day  to  this,  kept  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  memory  of  such  a  hero,  an  Apollonius,  a  Barcosbas,  or  a 
Mohammed ;  and  had  all  been  baptized  in  his  name ;  and  swore  by 
nis  name,  and  upon  that  very  book  (which  I  had  then  forged,  and  which 
they  never  saw  before,)  in  their  public  judicatures ;  that  this  book  was 
their  Gospel  and  law,  which  they  had  ever  since  that  time,  these  thou- 
sand years  past,  universally  received  and  owned,  and  none  other.  1 
would  ask  any  Deist,  whether  he  thinks  it  possible  that  such  a  cheat 
could  pass,  or  such  a  legend  be  received  as  the  Gospel  of  Christians , 
and  that  they  could  be  made  believe  that  the"  never  had  any  other 
Gospel? 

^  Let  me  give  one  very  fami.iar  example  n* ore  in  this  case.  There 
t  the  Stonehenge  in  Salisbury  Plain,  every  body  knows  it ;  and  yet  none 
snows  the  reason  why  those  great  stones  were  set  there,  or  by  whonu 
it  in  memory  of  what. 

"Now,  suppose  I  should  write  a  book  to-morrow,  and  tell  them  that 
fiese  stones  were  set  up  by  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  or  Garagantua,  in 
memory  of  such  and  such  of  their  actions.  And  for  a  farther  con. 
firmation  of  this,  should  say  in  this  book,  that  it  was  written  at  the  time 
when  such  actions  were  done,  and  by  the  very  actors  themselves,  o\ 
vye  witnesses.     And  that  this  book  had  been  received  as  truth,  and 

Vol.   L  8 
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quoted  by  authors  of  the 'greatest  reputation  in  all  ages  since.  More- 
ovor  that  this  book  was  well  known  in  England,  and  enjoined  by  act  of 
parliament  to  be  taught  our  children,  and  that  we  did  teach  it  to  our 
children,  and  had  been  taught  it  ourselves  when  we  were  children  I 
ask  any  Deist,  whether  he  thinks  this  could  pass  upon  England  ?  and 
whother,  ifl,  or  any  other  should  insist  upon  it,  we  should  not,  irstead 
of  being  believed^  be  sent  to  Bedlam  ? 

'*  Now,  let  us  compare  this  with  the  Stonehenge,  as  I  may  call  it,  ot 
twelve  great  stones  set  up  at  Gilgal,  which  is  told  in  the  fourth  cha{  ter 
of  Joshua.  There  it  is  said,  verse  6,  that  the  reason  why  they  were 
set  up  was,  that  when  their  children  in  after  ages,  should  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  it  should  be  told  them. 

"  And  the  thing  in  memory  of  which  they  were  set  up,  was  such  as 
could  not  possibly  be  imposed  upon  that  nation,  at  that  time  when  it  was 
said  to  be  done ;  it  was  as  wonderful  and  miraculous  as  their  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea. 

"  For  notice  was  given  to  the  Israelites  the  day  before,  of  this  great 
miracle  to  be  done,  Josh,  iii,  5.  It  was  done  at  noon-day  before  the 
whole  nation.  And  when  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  divided,  it  was  not 
at  any  low^  ebb,  but  at  the  time  when  that  river  overflowed  all  his  banks, 
verse  15.  And  it  was  done,  not  by  winds,  or  in  length  of  time  which 
winds  must  take  to  do  it ;  but  all  on  the  sudden,  as  soon  as  the  '  feet  of 
the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  then 
the  waters  which  came  down  from  above,  stood  and  rose  up  upon  a 
heap,  very  far  from  the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan  ;  and  those 
that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  Salt  sea,  failed, 
and  were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed  over,  right  against  Jericho. 
The  priests  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan  till  all  the  armies  of  Israel  had 
passed  over.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
the  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lift  up  upon  the  dry  land,  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  returned  into  their  place,  and  flowed  over  all  his 
banks  as  they  did  before.  And  the  people  came  out  of  Jordan  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal  on  the  east  border 
of  Jericho,  and  those  twelve  stones  which  they  took  out  of  Jordan  did 
Joshua  pitch  in  Gilgal.  And  he  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say* 
ing.  When  your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  sayingr 
What  mean  these  stones  ?  Then  shall  ye  let  your  children  know,  saying, 
Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried 
up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ve  were  passed  over:  as 
the  Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  dried  up  from  before 
us,  until  wo  were  gone  over,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is  mighty  :  that  ye  might  fear  the  Loni 
your  God  for  ever.'  Chap.  iv.  from  verse  18. 
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'*  Now,  to  form  our  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  there  neyer  was 
any  such  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan ;  that  these  stones  at  Gilgal 
were  set  up  upon  some  other  occasion,  in  some  afler  age ;  and  then,  that 
some  designing  man  invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  and  said  that  it  was 
written  by  Joshua  at  that  time,  and  gave  this  stonage  at  Gilgal,  for  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him.  We  know 
t]vi  stonage  at  Gilgal,  but  we  never  heard  before  of  this  reason  for  it, 
rior  of  this  book  of  Joshua.  Where  has  it  been  all  this  while  1  And 
H  here,  and  how  came  you,  af\er  so  many  ages,  to  find  it  ?  Beside,  this 
book  tells  us,  that  this  passage  over  Jordan  was  ordained  to  be.  taught 
our  children,  from  age  to  age ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were  always  to 
be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  that  stonage  at  Gilgal,  as  a  memorial  of 
it.  But  we  were  never  taught  it,  when  we  were  children  ;  nor  did  ever 
teach  our  children  any  such  thing.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  it  could 
have  been  forgotten,  while  so  remarkable  a  stonage  did  continue,  which 
was  set  up  for  that  and  no  other  end  ! 

**  And  if,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  no  such  im(>06ition  could  be 
put  upon  us  as  to  the  stonage  in  Salisbury  Plain  ;  how  much  less  could 
it  be  to  the  stonage  at  Gilgal  ? 

**  And  if^  where  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare  naked  mon  iment, 
such  a  sham  reason  cannot  be  imposed,  how  much  more  is  it  impossible 
to  impose  upon  us  in  actions  and  observances,  which  we  celebrate  in 
memory  of  particular  passages  ?  How  impossible  to  make  us  forget  those 
passages  which  we  daily  coknmemorate ;  and  persuade  us  that  we  had 
always  kept  such  institutions  in  memory  of  what  we  never  heard  of 
before ;  that  is,  that  we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !" 

This  able  reasoning  has  never  been  refuted,  nor  can  be ;  and  if  the 
books  of  the  law  must  have  been  written  by  Moses,  it  is  as  easy  to  prove 
that  Moses  himself  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  have  deceived 
the  people  by  an  imposture,  and  a  pretence  of  miraculous  attestations, 
in  order,  like  some  later  lawgivers  among  the  heathens,  to  bring  the 
people  more  willingly  to  submit  to  his  institutions.  The  very  instances 
of  miracle  he  gives,  rendered  this  impossible.  '*  Suppose,"  says  the 
Bame  writer,  ^  any  man  should  pretend,  that  yesterday  he  divided  the 
Thames,  in  presence  of  all  the  people  of  London,  and  carried  the  whole 
city,  men,  women,  and  children,  over  to  Southwark,  on  dry  land,  the 
waters  standing  like  walls  on  both  sides  :  I  say,  it  is  morally  impossible 
that  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  London,  that  this  was  true,  when 
erery  man,  woman,  and  child,  could  contradict  him,  and  sav,  that  this 
was  a  notorious  falsehood,  for  thaf  they  had  not  seen  the  Thames  so 
divided,  nor  had  gone  over  on  dry  land. 

^  As  to  Moses,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  me,  that  he  could  not  have 
p**«miaded  600,000  men,  that  he  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  through 
the  R^^  Sea;  fed  them  forty  years,  without  bread,  by  miraculous  manna. 
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and  the  other  matters  of  fact,  recorded  in  his  books,  if  they  had  not 
been  true.  Because  every  man's  senses  that  was  then  alive  must  have 
contradicted  it.  And  therefore  he  must  have  imposed  upon  all  theii 
senses,  if  he  could  have  made  them  believe  it,  when  it  was  false  and 
no  such  things  done. 

'*  From  the  same  reason,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  hav« 
made  them  receive  his  five  books  as  truth,  and  not  to  have  rejected 
them  as  a  manifest  imposture,  which  told  of  all  these  things  as  dont 
before  their  eyes,  if  they  had  not  been  so  done.  See  how  positively  he 
speaks  to  them,  Deut.  zi,  2,  to  verse  8  :  <  And  know  you  this  day,  for  1 
speak  not  with  your  children,  which  have  not  known,  and  which  have 
not  seen  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  hia 
mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched-out  arm,  and  his  miracles,  and  his  acts, 
which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  unto  all  his  land,  and  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt,  unto  their 
horses,  and  to  their  chariots ;  how  he  made  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued  after  you ;  and  how  the  Lord  hath 
destroyed  them  unto  this  day  :  And  what  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wilder- 
ness, until  ye  came  unto  this  place ;  and  what  he  did  unto  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliah,  the  son  of  Reuben,  how  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  households,  and  their  tents,  and 
all  the  substance  that  was  in  their  possession,  in  the  midst  of  all  Israel. 
But  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
did,'  dec. 

^  From  hence  we  must  suppose  it  impossible  that  these  books  of 
Moses  (if  an  imposture)  could  have  been  invented  and  put  upon  the 
people  who  were  then  alive  when  all  these  things  were  said  to  be  done." 

By  these  arguments  (9)  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  Moses  are  established ;  and  as  to  those  of  the  prophets,  which,  with 
some  predictions  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  comprise  the  prophetic 
branch  of  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  revelations  they 
contain,  it  can  be  proved  both  from  Jewish  tradition,  the  list  of  Josep^us, 
the  Greek  translation,  and  from  their  being  quoted  by  ancient  writers, 
that  they  existed  many  ages  before  several  of  those  events  occurred,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  in  the  proper  place  as  eminent  and  unequivocal 
instances  of  prophetic  accomplishment.    This  part  of  the  argument  will 

(9)  T)ie  reasoning  of  Leslie,  so  incontrovertible  ns  to  the  four  last  booke  uf 
the  Pentateuch,  does  not  so  fully  apply  to  the  book  of  Genesis.  Few,  however, 
will  dispute  tin  crenuineness  of  this*  if  that  of  the  other  books  of  Moses  be  eon 
ceded.  That  the  book  of  Genesis  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  other  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  is,  however,  certain,  for  Exodus  constantly  refers  tc  events 
no\rher<>  rocordcd  but  in  the  b6ok  of  Genesis ;  and  without  the  book  of  Genesis, 
the  abrupt  commencement  of  Exodus  would  have  been  as  unintelligible  to  the 
Jews  as  it  would  be  to  us.  The  Pentateuch  must  therefore  be  considerad  as 
>pok,  under  (\ye  divisions,  having  a  mutual  ooherenee  and  dependence. 
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.aerefore  be  also  sufficiently  established  :  the  prophecy  will  be  shown  to 
flave  been  delivered  long  before,  the  event,  and  thp  event  will  be  proved 
to  be  a  fulfihnent  of  the  prophecy.  A  more  minute  examination  of  the 
date  of  the  prophetic  books  rather  belongs  to  those  who  write  expressly 
on  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

The.same  author  from  whom  we  have  already  largely  quoted,  (Leslie,) 
applies  his  celebrated  four  rules  for  determining  the  truth  of  matters  of 
fuct  in  general,  with  equal  force  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  as  to 
those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The  rules  are,  ^^  1.  That  the 
matter  of  fact  be  such,  as  that  men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and  ears, 
may  be  judges  of  it. — ^2.  That  it  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the 
world. — 8.  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up  in  memory  of 
it,  but  some  outward  actions  be  performed.-— 4.  That  such  monuments 
and  such  actions  and  observances  be  instituted,  and  do  commence  from 
the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  done." 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  are  applied  to  the 
books  of  Moses.     The  author  thus  applies  them  to  the  Gospel : — 

**  I  come  now  to  show,  that  as  in  the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses,  no 
likewise  all  these  four  marks  do  meet  in  the  matters  of  fact  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour:  And  my  work  herein 
will  be  the  shoiter,  because  all  that  is  said  before  of  Moses  and  his  books, 
is  every  way  aa  applicable  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  His  works  and 
his  miracles  are  thete  said  to  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
as  he  argued  to  his  accusers, '  I  spake  openly  to  the  workl,  and  in  secret 
have  I  said  nothing,'  John  xviii,  20.  It  is  told,  Acts  ii,  41,  that  three 
thousand  at  one  time,  and  Acts  iv,  4,  that  above  five  thousand  at  ano 
iher  time,  were  converted  upon  conviction  of  what  themselves  had  seen, 
what  had  been  done  publicly  before  their  eyes,  wherein  it  was  impossible 
to  have  imposed  upon  them.  Therefore  here  were  the  two  first  rules 
before  mentioned.' 

^Then  for  the  two  second :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  weie 
mstituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  these  things ;  and  they  were  not 
instituted  in  af\er  ages,  but  at  the  very  time  when  these  things  were  said 
io  be  done ;  and  have  been  observed  without  interruption,  in  all  ages 
torough  the  whole  Christian  world,  down  all  the  way  from  that  time  to 
this.  And  Christ  himself  did  ordain  apostles  and  other  ministers  of  his 
Gospei,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  to  govern  his 
Church :  and  that  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Matt,  xviii, 
20*  Accordingly,  they  have  continued  by  regular  succession  to  thi6 
day  -  and  no  doubt  ever  shall  while  the  earth  shall  last.  So  that  the 
Christian  clergy  are  as  notorious  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi 
among  the  Jews.  And  the  Gospel  is  as  much  a  law  to  the  Christians, 
as  the  book  of  Moses  to  the  Jews :  and  it  being  part  of  the  matters  of 
act  related  in  the  Gospel,  that  such  an  order  of  men  were  ai^nointec 
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by  Chri  jt,  and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  tLe  world  consequentiy,  if  the 
Gospel  was  a  fiction,  and  invented  (ad  it  must  be)  in  some  ages  a()cr 
Christ ;  then,  at  that  time  when  it  was  first  invented,  there  could  be  no 
9uch  order  of  clergy,  as  derived  themselves  from  the  institution  of  Christ ; 
which  must  give  the  lie  to  the  Gospel,  and  demonstrate  the  whole  to  be 
false.  And  the  matters  of  fact  of  Christ  being  pressed  to  be  tnie,  nc 
otherwise  than  as  there  was  at  that  time,  (whenever  the  Deists  will  sup 
D04e  the  Gospel  to  be  forged,)  not  only  public  sacraments  of  Christ's 
institution,  but  an  order  of  clergy,  likewise,  of  his  appointment  to  ad« 
minister  them  :  and  it  being  impossible  there  could  be  any  such  things 
oefore  they  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived when  invented.  And  therefore,  by  what  was  said  above,  it  was 
as  impossible  to  have  imposed  upon  mankind  in  this  matter,  by  invent- 
ing of  it  in  after  ages,  as  at  the  time  when  those  things  were  said  to 
be  done. 

*<  The  matters  of  fact  of  Mohammed,  or  what  is  fabled  of  the  heathen 
deities,  do  all  want  some  of  the  aforesaid  four  rules,  whereby  the  cer- 
tainty of  matters  of  fact  is  demonstrated.  First,  for  Mohammed,  he 
pretended  to  no  miracles,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Alcoran,  c.  6,  &c ;  and 
those  which  are  commonly  told  of  him  puss  among  the  Mohammedans 
themselves  but  as  legendary  fables ;  and,  as  such,  are  rejected  by  the 
wise  and  learned  among  them  :  as  the  legends  of  their  saints  are  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.     See  Dr.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mohammed,  page  34. 

^  But,  in  the  next  place,  those  which  are  told  of  him  do  all  want  the 
two  first  rules  before  mentioned.  For  his  pretended  converse  with 
the  moon;  his  Mersa,  or  night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  to  heaven,  &c,  were  not  performed  before  any  body.  We 
have  only  his  own  word  for  them.  And  they  are  as  groundless  as  the 
delusions  of  the  Fox  or  Muggleton  among  ourselves.  The  same  is 
to  be  said  (in  the  second  place)  of  the  fables  of  the  heathen  gods,  of 
Mercury's  stealing  sheep,  Jupiter's  turning  himself  into  a  bull,  and  the 
like ;  beside  the  folly  and  un worthiness  of  such  senseless  pretended 
miracles. 

^  It  is  true  the  heathen  deities  had  their  priests :  they  had  likewise 
feasts,  games,  and  other  public  institutions  in  memory  of  them.  But  all 
these  want  the  fourth  mark,  viz.  that  such  priesthood  and  institutions 
should  commence  from  the  time  that  such  things  as  they  commemorate 
were  said  to  be  done ;  otherwise  they  cannot  secure  afler  ages  from 
the  imposture,  by  detecting  it,  at  the  time  when  first  invented,  as  hath 
been  argued  before.  But  the  Bacchanalia,  and  other  heathen  feasts* 
were  instituted  many  ages  afler  what  was  reported  of  these  *gods  wss 
said  to  be  done,  and  therefore  can  be  no  proof.  And  the  priests  ol 
Bacchus,  Apollo,  &c,  were  not  ordained  by  these  supposed  gods ;  but 
were  appointed  by  others,  in  afler  ages,  only  in  honour  to  them.     And 
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therefore  these  orders  of  prio»t8  are  no  evidence  to  the  matter.^  of  fact 
wluch  are  reported  of  their  gods. 

*'Now  to  apply  what  has  been  said.  You  may  challenge  all  the 
Deists  in  the  world  to  show  any  action  that  is  fabulous,  which  has 
fcU  the  four  rules  or  marks  before  mentioned.  No,  it  is  impossible. 
And  (to  resume  a  little  what  is  spoken  to  before)  the  histories  oi  Bx ' 
odus  and  the  Gospel  never  could  have  been  received,  if  they  had  not 
been  true ;  because  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  of  Levi,  and  oi 
Christ ;  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Passover,  of  Circumcision,  of  Baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  <S(c,  are  there  related,  as  descending  all  the 
way  down  from  those  times,  without  interruption.  And  it  is  full  as 
impossible  to  persuade  men  that  they  had  been  circumcised  or  bap 
tized,  had  circumcised  or  baptized  their  children,  celebrated  passovers, 
Kibbaths,  sacraments,  <S(C,  under  the  government  and  administration 
nf  a  certain  order  of  priests,  if  they  had  done  none  of  these  things,  as 
to  make  them  believe  that  they  had  gone  through  seas  upon  dry  land, 
seen  the  dead  raised,  6^c,  And  without  believing  these,  it  was  im- 
possible that  either  the  Law  or  the  Gospel  could  have  been  received. 

^  And  the  truth  of  the  matters  of  fact  of  Exodus  and  the  Gospel,  be- 
ing no  otherwise  pressed  upon  men,  than  as  they  have  practised  such 
public  institutions,  it  is  appealing  to  the  senses  of  mankind  for  the 
truth  of  them ;  and  makes  it  impossible  for  any  to  have  invented  such 
stories  in  ai\er  ages,  without  a  palpable  detection  of  the  cheat  when  first 
invented ;  as  impossible  as  to  have  imposed  upon  the  senses  of  mankind, 
at  the  time  when  such  public  matters  of  fact  were  said  to  be  done.''  (1) 

But  other  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  beside  that 
which  arises  from  this  convincing  reasoning,  may  be  adduced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists,  as  to  the  actions^ 
d&c,  of  Christ,  cannot  be  rejected  without  renouncing  all  faith  in  his- 
tory,  any  more  than  to  deny  that  he  really  existed. 

*^  We  have  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  the  evangelists  have  given 
us  a  true  history  of  the  life  and  transactions  of  Jesus,  as  we  have  that 
Xenophon  and  Plato  have  given  us  a  faithful  and  just  narrative  of  the 
character  and  doctrines  of  the  excellent  Socrates.  The  sacred 
writers  were,  in  every  respect,  qualified  for  giving  a  real  circ'im- 
&tantial  detail  o^  the  life  and  religion  of  the  person  whose  memoirs  they 
have  transmitted  down  to  us.  They  were  the  select  companions  and 
familiar  friends  of  the  hero  of  their  story.  They  had  free  and  liberal 
access  to  him  at  all  times.  They  attended  his  ipvblic  discourses,  and  in 
his  moments  o{  retirement  he  unbosomed  his  whole  soul  to  them  without 
disguise.     The)  were  daUy  witnesses  of  his  sincerity  and  goodness  of 

(1)  See  Note  B  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  same  kind  of  argument 
M  iUugtrated  by  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues. 
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heart.     They  were  spectators  of  the  amazing  operations  he  performed 
and  of  the  silent  unostentatious  manner  in  which  he  performed  them. 
In  private  he  explained  to  them  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  in  the  roost 
familiar,  endearing  converse,  and  gradually  initiated  them  into  the  prin- 
ciples  of  his  Gospel,  as  their  Jewiah  prejudices  admitted.     Some  of 
^hese  writers  were  his  inseparable  attendaaUy  from  the  commencement 
of  his  public  ministry  to  his  death,  and  could  give  the  world  as  true  and 
faithful  a  narrative  of  his  character  and  instructions,  as  Xenophon  wai 
enabled  to  publish  of  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Socrates.     If  Plato 
hath  been  in  every  respect  qualified  to  compose  an  historical  account 
of  the  behaviour  of  his  master  in  his  imprisonment ;  of  the  philosophic 
discourses  he  addressed  to  his  friends  before  he  drank  the  poisonous 
bowl ;  as  he  constantly  attended  him  in  those  unhappy  scenes ;  was 
present  at  those  mournful  interviews ;  (2) — in  like  manner  was  the 
Apostle  John  fitted  for  compiling  a  just  and  genuine  narration  of  the 
last  consolatory  discourses  our  Lord  delivered  to  his  dejected  followers, 
a  Uttle  before  his  last  sufferings,  and  of  the  unhappy  exit  he  made,  with 
its  attendant  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  a  personal  spectator. 
The  foundation  of  these  things  cannot  be  invalidated,  without  invali- 
dating mxidfaiih  ofhisiory.     No  writers  have  enjoyed  more  propitious, 
few  have  ever  enjoyed  such  favourable  opportunities  for  publishing  jiu< 
accounts  of  persons  and  things  as  the  evangdisU.     Most  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians  lived  long  after  the  persons  they  immortalize,  and 
the  events  they  record.   The  sacred  writers  commemorate  actions  they 
saWf  discourses  they  heard,  persecutions  they  supported ;  describe  cha- 
racters with  which  they  were  familiarly  conversant,  and  transactions 
and  scenes  in  which  they  themselves  were  intimately  interested.     The 
pages  of  their  history  are  impressed  with  every  feature  of  credibility : 
an  artless  simplicity  characterizes  all  their  writings.     Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  vain  ostentation  and  popular  applause.    No  studied  arts  to 
dress  up  a  cunningly  devised  fable.     No  vain  declamation  after  any 
miracle  of  our  Saviour  they  relate.     They  record  these  astonishing 
operations  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness,  as  if  they  had  been 
common  transactions,  withbut  that  ostentatious  rhodomontade  which 
enthusiasts  and  impostors  universally  employ.     They  give  us  a  plain, 
unadorned  narration  of  these  amazing  feats  of  supernatural  power- 
saying  nothing  previously  to  raise  our  expectation,  or  <ifter  their  per- 
formance breaking  forth  into  any  exclamation — ^but  leaving  the  reader 
to  draw  the  conclusion.     The  writers  of  these  books  are  distinguished 
above  all  the  authors  who  ever  wrote  accounts  of  persons  and  things^ 

(2)  Quid  dicam  de  Socrate<,  (says  Cicero,)  cujus  morti  illachrymari  aoleo,  PU» 
t%mem  legens. — De  Natura  Deorutn^  p.  329,  Edit.  Davtes^  1723. — See  also  Plato^s 
PhiBdOf  paRsim,  particularly  pages  311,  312. — Edit   ForBter^  Oxon  1741 
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for  their  sincerity  and  integrity.  Entkuaioits  and  impostors  never  pro 
claim  to  the  world  the  toeakness  of  their  understanding,  and  the  defect* 
of  their  character.    The  evangelists  honestly  acquaint  the  reader  with' 
the  lowness  of  their  station,  the  indigence  of  their  circumstances,  the 
inveteracy  of  their  national  prejudices,  their  dullness  of  apprehension, 
their  weakness  of  faith,  their  ambitious  views,  and  the  warm  contentions 
they  agitated  among  themselves.     They  even  tell  us  how  they  basely 
deserted  their  Master,  by  a  shameful  precipitate  flight,  when  he  was 
seized  by  his  enemies ;  and  that  afier  his  crucifixion,  they  had  all  again 
returned  to  their  former  secular  employments — ^for  ever  resigning  all 
the  hopes  they  had  once  fondly  cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  engaged,  notwithstanding  all  the  proofs 
which  had  been  exhibited^  and  the  conviction  they  had  before  enter- 
tained, that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah^  and  that  his  religion  was  from  God. 
k  faithful  picture  this,  held  up  to  the  reader,  for  him  to  contemplate  the 
true  features  of  the  writer's  mind.    Such  men  as  these  were  as  far  from 
being  deceived  themselves,  as  they  were  incapable  of  imposing  a  false- 
hood upon  others.     The  sacred  regard  they  had  for  truth  appears  in 
every  thing  they  relate.    They  mention,  with  many  affecting  circum- 
stances,  the  obstinate,  unreasonable  incredulity  of  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates— ^not  convinced  but  by  ocular  and  sensible  demonstration.  They 
might  have  concealed  from  the  world  their  own  faults  and  follies— -or  if 
they  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  might  have  alleged  plausible  reasons 
to  soften  and  extenuate  them.    But  they  related,  without  disguise,  events 
and  facts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage. So  that  to  reject  a  history  thus  circumstanced,  and  impeach  the 
veracity  of  writers  Rimished  with  these  qualifications  for  giving  the 
justest  accounts  of  personal  characters  and  transactions,  which  they 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunity  for  accurately  observing  and  knowing,  is 
anaflix>nt  offered  to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  mankind ;,  a  sole- 
cism against  the  laws  of  truth  and  history,  which  would,  with  equal  rea- 
son,  lead  men  to  disbelieve  every  thing  related  in  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
niDEs,  DioDOBUs  SicuLUs,  LivY,  and  Tacitus  ;  to  confound  all  history 
with  fable  and  fiction ;  truth  with  falsehood,  and  veracity  with  impos- 
ture ;  and  not  to  credit  any  thing  how  well  soever  attested  ; — that  there 
were  such  kings  as  the  Stuarts,  or  such  places  as  Paris  and  Rome^ 
because  we  are  not  indulged  with  ocular  conviction  of  them.  The  truth 
''if  the  Gospel  history  [independent  of  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers]  rests  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  truth  of  othei 
ancient  books,  and  its  pretensions  are  to  be  impartially  examined  by  the 
same  rules  by  which  we  judge  of  the  credibility  of  all  other  historical 
monuments.     And  if  we  compare  the  merit  of  the  sacred  writers,  df 
historians,  with  that  of  other  writers,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  they 
are  mferior  to  none  who  ever  wrote,  either  with  regard  to  knowledge  oj 
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permMj  acquairUance  wUk  facU^  candour  of  mindj  and  reverence  for 
Iruih.**     (Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Teitamenl.) 

A  second  source  of  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  evan- 
gelists, may  be  brought  from  the  testimonies  of  adversaries  and  hea- 
thens to  the  leading  facts  which  they  record. 

No  public  contradiction  of  this  history  was  ever  put  forth  by  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  hateful  religion,  though  they  haa 
every  motive  to  contradict  it,  both  in  justification  of  themselves,  who 
were  publicly  charged  as  "miir6tercr«"  of  the  "Just  One,"  and  to  pre- 
serve  the  people  from  the  infection  of  the  spreading  delusion.  No  such 
contradiction  has  been  handed  down,  and  none  is  adverted  to  or  quotea 
by  any  ancient  writer.  This  silence  is  not  unimportant  evidence , 
but  the  direct  testimonies  to  the  facts  are  numerous  and  important. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
to  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  his  crucifixion  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  during  the  procu- 
ratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  time  in  which  the  evangelists  place 
that  event.  Other  references  to  heathen  authors,  who  incidentally 
allude  to  Christ,  his  religion,  and  followers,  might  be  given  ;  such  as 
Martial,  Juvenal,  Epictetus,  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny,  Adrian,  Apu- 
leius,  Lucian  of  Samosata,  and  others ;  some  of  whom  also  afford  tes- 
timonies to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances predicted  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  the  antiquity  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  as  it  is  well  ob- 
served by  the  learned  Lardner,  in  his  "  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Hea- 
then  Testimonies,"  (vol.  iv,  p.  330,)  "  Among  all  the  testimonies  to 
Christianity  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  first  ages,  none  are  more 
valuable  and  important  than  the  testimonies  of  those  learned  philoso- 
phers \yho  wrote  against  us ;  Celsus,  in  the  second  century,  Pos- 
I'liYKY  and  Lierocles  in  the  third,  and  Julian  in  the  fourth."  Re- 
ferring to  Lardner  for  full  information  on  this  point,  a  brief  exhibi- 
tion of  the  admissions  of  these  adversaries  will  be  satisfactory. 

Cklsus  wrute  against  Christianity  not  much  above  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  his  books  were  an. 
swered  by  the  celebrated  Origen.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  references  of  this  writer  to  the  Gospel  history,  by  Leland.  {Anawer 
to  Christianity  cls  old  as  the  Creation^  vol.  ii,  c.  5.)  The  passages  at 
large  may  be  seen  in  Lardner 's  Testimonies. 

Celsus,  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  who  began  in  the  second 
century,  produces  many  passages  out  of  the  Gospels.  He  represents 
Jesus  to  have  lived  but  a  few  years  ago.  He  mentions  his  being  bom 
of  a  virgin;  the  angel's  appearing  to  Joseph  on  occasion  of  Mary's 
being  with  child ;  the  star  that  appeared  at  his  birth ;  the  wise  men  that 
came  to  worship  him  when  an  infant :  and  Herod's  massacreing  the 
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chikiren;  Josepli's  fleeing  with  the  child  into  Egypt  by  the  adinoni. 
lion  of  iin  angel ;  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on  Jesus  like  a  dove 
when  he  was  baptized  by  John,  and  the  voice  from  heaven  declaring 
Um  to  he  the  San  of  God ;  his  going  about  with  his  disciples,  his  heal- 
ing the  sick  and  lame,  and  raising  the  dead ;  his  foretelling  his  own 
iufTerings  and  resurrection ;  his  being  betrayed  and  forsaken  by  his 
OMru  disciples ;  his  suffering  both  of  his  own  accord  and  in  obedience 
to  his  heavenly  Father ;  his  grief  and  trouble,  ana  his  praying,  Faiker^ 
ifU  be  pjanble^  Jet  this  cup  past  from  me!  the  ignominious  treatment 
he  met  with ;  the  robe  that  was  put  upon  him,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
the  reed  put  into  his  hand ;  his  drinking  vinegar  and  gall,  and  his  be- 
ing scourged  and  crucified ;  his  being  seen  aAer  his  resurrection  by  a 
tanatical  u  oman,  (as  he  calls  her,  meaning  Mary  Magdalene,)  and  by 
his  own  companions  and  disciples ;  his  showing  them  his  hands  that 
were  pierced,  the  marks  of  his  punishment.  He  also  mentions  the 
angels  being  seen  at  his  sepulchre,  and  that  some  said  it  was  one  an- 
gel, others,  that  it  was  two ;  by  which  he  hints  at  the  seeming  varia- 
tion  in  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  evangelists. 

<*  It  is  true,  he  mentions  all  these  things  only  with  a  design  to  ridicule 
and  expose  them.  But  they  furnish  us  with  an  uncontested  proof,  that 
the  Gospel  was  then  extant.  Accordingly  he  expressly  tells  the  Chris- 
tians, These  things  we  have  produced  out  of  your  own  writings,  p.  106. 
And  he  all  along  supposeth  them  to  have  been  written  by  Christ's  own 
disciples,  that  lived  and  conversed  with  him ;  though  he  pretends  they 
feigned  many  things  for  the  honour  of  their  Master,  p.  69,  70.  And 
he  pretends,  that  he  could  tdl  many  other  things  relative  to  Jesus,  beside 
those  things  that  were  written  of  him  by  his  own  disciples ;  but  that  he 
willingly  passed  by  them,  p.  67.  We  may  conclude  from  his  expres- 
sions, both  that  he  was  sensible  that  these  accounts  were  written  by 
Christ's  own  disciples,  (and  indeed  he  never  pretends  to  contest  this,) 
and  that  he  was  not  able  to  produce  any  contrary  accounts  to  invali- 
date them,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
power :  since  no  man  ever  wrote  with  greater  virulence  against  Chris- 
tianity than  he.  And  indeed,  how  was  it  possible  for  ten  or  eleven 
publicans  and  boatmen,  as  he  calls  Christ's  disciples  by  way  of  contempt, 
(p.  47,)  to  have  imposed  such  things  on  the  world,  if  they  had  not  been 
true,  ao  as  to  persuade  such  vast  multitudes  to  embrace  a  new  and  de- 
spised religion,  contrary  to  all  their  prejudices  and  interests,  and  to 
believe  in  one  that  had  been  crucified ! 

*' There  are  several  other  things,  which  show  that  Celsus  was  ac. 
quainted  with  the  Gospel.  He  produces  several  of  our  Saviour's  say. 
ings,  there  recorded,  as  thtt  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  that  to  him  who  smites  us  on  one  cheek,  we  must  turn  the  other : 
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that  UUnot  possible  to  serve  turn  nuuters ;  his  precept  against  thought 
fulnusfor  to-morrow^  by  a  comparisoa  drawn  from  crows  and  Ulies; 
his  foretelling  that  false  prophets  should  arise  and  work  wonders.  He 
mentions  also  some  passages  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  such  as  these:  TTie 
world  is  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world; — the  wisdom  of  man  is 
foolishness  with  Grod ; — an  idol  is  nothing* 

^  The  use  I  would  make  of  all  this  is,  that  it  appears  here  with  ClO 
uncontested  evidence,  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  malicious 
and  virulent  adversaries  the  Christian  religion  ever  had,  and  who  was 
also  a  man  of  considerable  parts  and  learning,  that  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  were  extant  in  his  time,  which  was  the  next  century  to 
that  in  which  the  apostles  lived ;  and  that  those  accounts  were  writ 
ten  by  Christ's  own  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were  writ 
ten  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  facts  related  were  done,  and  when, 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 
convicted  them  of  falsehood,  if  they  had  not  been  true." 

Porphyry  flourished  about  the  year  270,  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  and 
his  work  against  the  Christians,  in  fifteen  books,  was  long  esteemed  by 
the  Gentiles,  and  thoug|it  worthy  of  being  answered  by  Eusebius,  and 
others  in  great  repute  for  learning.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  in  his  writings  are  plain 
references  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  MarK,  John,  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  probable  references  to 
the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  About  the  year  303,  HierodeSf  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  magistrate,  wrote  against  the  Christians  in  two  books. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  our  Scriptures,  and  made  many  objections 
to  them,  thereby  bearing  testimony  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the  great 
respect  which  was  shown  them  by  the  Christians ;  for  he  has  referred 
both  to  the  Gospels  and  to  the  Epistles.  He  mentions  Peter  and  Paul 
by  name,  and  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  miracles ;  but,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  argument  which  the  Christians  built  upon  them, 
he  set  up  the  reputed  miracles  of  ApoUonius  Tyaneeus  to  rival  them. 
The  Emperor  Juliany  who  succeeded  Constantius  in  the  year  361,  wrote 
also  against  the  Christians,  and  in  his  work  has  undesignedly  borne  a 
valuable  testimony  to  the  history  and  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
allows  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  reign  ofAugustuSf  at  the  time  of  a 
taxing  made  in  Judea  by  Cyrenius.  That  the  Christian  religion  had  its 
rise,  and  began  to  be  propagated,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  He  bears  witness  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels  of  Matthew^  Marky  LukSj  and  John^ 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  And  he  so  quotes  them  as  to  intimate 
that  these  were  the  only  historical  books  received  by  Christians,  as  of 
authority ;  and  the  only  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
apostles,  and  the  doctrines  preached  by  them      He  allows  tlie  carlv 
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ddte  of  the  Gospels,  and  even  argues  for  them.  He  quotes,  or  plainly 
refers  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  already  said ;  to  St.  PayV$ 
Ejpidles  to  the  Romans^  to  the  CarintkUmB,  and  to  the  GdUOians.  He 
does  not  deny  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  allows  him  to  have 
healed  the  blind,  and  th^  lame,  and  demoniacs,  and  to  have  rebuked  the 
grinds,  and  to  have  walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  endeavours, 
ihd«ed,  to  diminish  those  works,  but  in  vain.  He  endeavours  also  tc 
^98en  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  hut  acknowledges, 
that  there  were  nntliitude$  of  tuck  men  in  Greece  and  Italy  before  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel.  He  likewise  affects  to  diminish  the  quality  of 
the  early  believers ;  and  yet  acknowledges,  that  beside  men  servants  and 
maid  serwrnte^  Comelius^  a  Roman  centurion  at  Cesarea,  and  Sergius 
PaultiSf  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  And  he  oflen  speaks  with  great 
indignation  of  Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apostles  of  Jesus,  and 
successful  preachers  of  his  Gospel,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  has 
undesignedly  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  things  recorded  in  the 
x)oks  of  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  overthrow  the  Christian 
religion,  but  has  confirmed  it.  His  arguments  against  it  are  perfectly 
harmless,  and  insufficient  to  unsettle  the  weakest  Christian. 

The  quotations  from  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  Julian,  may  be  consulted 
m  Lardner,  who  thus  sums  up  his  observations  on  their  testimony : — 

^  They  bear  a  fuller  and  more  valuable  testimony  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  the  facts  of  the  evangelical  history,  and  to  the 
affairs  of  Christians,  than  all  our  other  witnesses  beside.  Tliey  pro- 
posed to  overthrow  the  arguments  for  Christianity.  They  aimed  to 
bring  back  to  Gentilism  those  who  had  forsaken  it,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  by  the  farther  addition  of  new  converts. 
But  in  those  designs  they  had  very  little  success  in  their  own  times ;  and 
their  works,  composed  and  published  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
are  now  a  testimony  in  our  favour,  and  wiU  be  of  use  in  the  defence 
of  Christianity  to  the  latest  ages. 

**  One  thing  more  which  may  be  taken  notice  of,  is  this :  that  the 
remains  of  our  ancient  adversaries  confirm  the  present  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  Christians,  concerning  those  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  call  canonical^  and  are  in  the  greatest  authority  with  ns.  For 
their  writings  show,  that  those  very  books,  and  not  any  others  now 
generally  called  apocryphal,  are  the  books  which  always  were  in  the 
highest  repute  with  Christians,  and  were  then  the  rule  of  their  faith. 
as  they  are  now  of  ours." 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  observations  of  Paley.    These  testimonies 

^  prove  that  neither  Celsus  in  the  second,  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian 

n  the  fourth  century,  suspected  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  or  even 

usinuated  that  Christians  were  mistaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they 
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ascribed  them.  Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  subject 
different  from  that  which  in  holden  by  Christians.  And  when  we  con. 
sider  how  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  this 
point  if  they  could,  and  how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  take 
every  advantage  m  their  power,  and  that  they  were  men  of  learning 
and  inquiry,  their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  extremely  valuable." 

That  the  facts  and  statements  recorded  in  the  evangelic  history 
were  not  forgeries  of  a  subsequent  period,  is  made  also  still  more 
indubitable  from  the  fact,  that  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by*  a  series  of  Christians,  beginning 
•vith  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  or  who  immediately 
followed,  and  proceeding  in  close  and  regular  succession  from  their  time 
to  the  present.  '*  The  medium  of  proof  stated  in  this  proposition," 
observes  Dr.  Paley,  '*  is  of  all  others  the  most  unquestionable,  and  is  not 
diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his 
Own  Times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  History. 
One  such  assertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  History  was  extant 
when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had  been  read  and  received  by  him 
as  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  and  regarded  by  him  as  an  authentic 
account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates ;  and  it  will  be  a  proof  of 
these  points  a  thousand  years  hence.  The  application  of  this  argument 
to  the  Gospel  history  is  obvious.  If  the  different  books  which  are 
received  by  Christians  as  containing  this  history  are  quoted  by  a  series 
of  writers,  as  genuine  in  respect  of  their  authors,  and  as  authentie  in 
respect  to  their  narrative,  up  to  the  age  in  which  the  writers  of  them 
jved,  then  it  is  clear  that  these  books  must  have  had  an  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  earliest  of  those  writings  in  which  they  are  quoted,  and  that 
they  were  then  admitted  as  authentic."  "  Their  genuineness  is  made 
out,  as  well  by  the  general  arguments  which  evince  the  genuineness  of 
the  most  indisputed  remains  of  antiquity,  as  also  by  peculiar  and  specific 
proofs,  by  citations  from  them  in  writings  belonging  to  a  period  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  that  in  which  they  were  published ;  by  the  dis- 
tinguished regard  paid  by  early  Christians  to  the  authority  of  these 
books ;  (which  regard  was  manifested  by  their  collecting  of  them  into  a 
volume,  appropriating  to  that  volume  titles  of  peculiar  respect,  trans- 
lating them  into  various  languages',  disposing  them  into  harmonies, 
writing  commentaries  upon  them,  and  still  more  conspicuously  by  the 
reading  of  them  in  their  public  assemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;) 
by  a  universal  agreement  with  respect  to  these  i)ooks,  while  doubts  were 
entertained  concerning  some  others ;  by  contending  sects  appealing  to 
them ;  by  many  formal  catalogues  of  these,  as  of  certain  and  authori- 
tative writings  published  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  worid ; 
'astly,  by  the  absence  or  defect  of  the  above-cited  topics  of  evidencQ, 
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when  appliad  to  any  other  historiee  of  the  same  subject.''   (PctJey'f 
Evidences,  cap.  x.) 

All  the  parts  of  this  argument  may  be  seen  clearly  made  out  by 
passages  quoted  from  the  writers  of  th'>  primitive  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Credibility,"  Dr.  Paley's  "  Evidences,"  and 
rany  other  writers  in  defence  of  Christianity.  It  is  exhibited  in  grea( 
force  also  in  the  first  volume  of  Home's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Scriptures." 


Note  A.— Page  110. 

'*  Tns  documents  which  claim  to  have  been  thus  handed  down  to  posterity  are 
tli«  fivo  books  attributed  to  Moses  himself,  and  usually  denominated  the  Penteu 
teurh.  Now,  the  question  before  us  is,  whether  thej  were,  indeed,  written 
synchronically  with  the  Exodus,  or  whether  thej  wore  composed  in  the  name  of 
Moses,  at  a  much  later  period. 

**  That  the  Jews  have  acknowledjjred  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  from 
the  present  day  to  the  era  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  a  period  of  more  than  eighteen 
centuries,  admits  not  of  a  possibility  of  a  doubt.  But  this  era  is  long  posteriot 
to  that  of  Moses  himself:  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  establish 
the  point  under  discussion,  to  travel  backward,  step  by  step,  so  far  as  we  can 
Bsfeiy  penetrate,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  moral  evidence. 

**  About  two  hundred  and  seyenty-seven  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  tran»;lated  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Alex, 
aiidrian  Jews ;  and  from  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  that  language,  it 
hsnceforth  became  very  widely  disseminated,  and  was  thus  rendered  accessible 
to  the  learned  and  inquisitive  of  every  country. 

"  Now,  that  Greek  translation  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  person,  demonstrates  that  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  must  have 
existed  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  before  Christ,  because  there  is  that 
correspondency  between  the  two,  which  amply  proves  that  the  former  must  have 
been  a  version  of  the  latter.  But,  if  it  certainly  existed  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
seven  years  before  Christ,  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  Babylon,  in  the  year  before  Christ  five  hundred  and  thirty  .six ; 
because  there  is  no  point  between  those  two  epochs,  to  which,  with  a  shadow  of 
probability,  we  can  ascribe  its  composition.  It  existed,  therefore,  in  the  year 
five  hundred  and  thirty.six,  before  the  Christian  era. 

"  Thus  we  have  gained  one  retrogressive  step :  let  us  next  see  whether,  with 
e  )aal  certainty,  we  can  gain  another. 

**  As  it  cannot  be  rationally  denied,  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  in  existence 
sver  since  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  tnirty. 
fix,  before  the  Christian  era,  some  have  thence  been  pleased  to  contend,  that  it 
was  ths  work  of  Ezra ;  being  a  digested  compilation  of  the  indistinct  and  fabulous 
traditions  of  that  people,  which,  like  most  nations  of  antiquity,  they  possoesnd  in 
great  abundance. 

"  To  such  an  opinion,  when  thoroughly  sifled,  there  are  insuperable  objections, 
however  specious  it  mav  appear  to  a  hauty  observer. 

**In  the  book  of  Ezra,  the  law  of  Mosea^  the  man  of  God,  is  specifically  re 
■wrtjc  to,  nr  a  'vcll  known   written  document  then  actually  exibtiug;  and,  m  tii* 
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icceoding  book  of  Nehemiiili,  we  haye  an  ample  account  of  the  mode  in  whieb 
iliat  identical  toritUn  document  was  openly  read  to  the  psoph,  under  the  precise 
name  of  the  Book  of  the  law  of  MoseOt  vohieh  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  ItroeL 
Sot  ja  this  all :  it  was  not  that  Ezra  produced  a  new  volume,  and  called  upoi 
l.he  Jews  to  receive  it  as  the  authentic  law  of  Moses ;  but  the  people  themselves 
c&lled  upon  Exra  to  bring  forth  and  read  that  book,  as  a  work  with  which  thoj 
ha'J  long  been  familiarly  acquainted.  The  law  of  Mosoe,  therafore,  must  hav(.  beim 
well  known  to  exist  in  writing  previous  to  the  return  from  Babylon ;  and  as  BLt 
-^ould  not  have  produced  under  that  name  a  msre  compilation  of  oral  tradition*; 
so  neither  could  he  have  suppressed  the  ancient  volume  of  the  law,  nor  have  siii 
forth  instead  of  it,  Ihat  volume  which  the  Jews  have  evar  since  received  as  tho 
authentic  Pentateuch.  His  own  book  affords  proof  positive,  that  some  written 
\xw  of  Moses  was  known  previously  to  have  existed  :  and  tho  call  of  the  people, 
tint  it  should  bo  read  to  them,  demonstrates  that  it  could  not  long  have  perished; 
for  if  the  work  had  been  confessedly  lost  for  many  years,  the  people  could  not 
huve  called  for  that,  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  beheld.  If, 
then,  it  were  suppressed  by  Ezra,  in  favour  of  his  own  spurious  composition,  he 
must  both  have  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  every  extant  copy  of  the 
gmuine  worx,  and  he  must  have  persuaded  a  whole  people  to  receive  as  genuine, 
what  almost  every  man  among  them  must  immediately  have  parci^ived  to  be 
spurious.  For,  if  the  genuine  work  w^o  in  existence  down  to  tho  vary  time  of 
Ezra,  a  point  clearly  involved  in  the  demand  of  the  people  to  have  it  read  to 
them ;  and  if  the  people  had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  read  to  them, 
a  point  equally  implied  in  their  recorded  demand  upon  Ezra,  they  must  all  have 
been  adequately  acquainted  with  its  contents ;  and  the  higher  ranks  among  tliem 
must  have  repeatedly  perused,  and  must  therefore  have  known  the  whole  of  it, 
just  as  intimately  as  Exra  could  do  himself.  But,  what  was  thus  universally 
familiar  could  be  no  more  set  aside  by  the  fiat  of  an  individual  in  favour  of  his 
own  spurious  composition,  than  the  Pentateuch  could  now  be  set  aside  through, 
out  Christendom,  in  favour  of  some  newly  produced  volume  which  claimed  to  be 
the  genuine  law  of  Moses.  Add  to  this,  that  when  the  foundations  of  the 
second  tempb  were  laid,  many  persons  were  alive  who  well  remembered  the 
first.  Thess  con83quently  must  have  known  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
-rritten  law  of  Moses  anterior  to  the  captivity  ;  nor  could  they  be  deceived  by  the 
production  of  any  novel  composition  by  Exra. 

**  Such  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  very  books  of  Exra  and  Nehemiah,  t« 
the  existence  of  a  written  law  of  Moses  prior  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  of  a 
law  familiarly  known  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  But  there  is  yet  another 
evidence  to  the  same  purpose,  analogous  to  that  furnished  by  the  Greek  transla 
tion  of  the  seventy. 

**We  have  now  extant  two  Hebrew  copies  of  the  law  of  Moses:  the  ens 
received  by  the  Jews,  the  other  acknowledged  by  the  Samaritans:  each  main- 
taining  that  their  own  is  the  genuine  record.  Now,  if  we  examine  thcM 
two  copies,  we  shall  find  their  coincidence  throughout  to  be  such,  that  vt 
cannot  doubt  a  mom<*nt  as  to  their  original  identity  in  every  word,  and  in  ewtrj 
sentence. 

"  We  read,  that  afler  the  king  of  Assyria  had  ddported  the  ten  tribes,  and  had 
colonized  their  territories  with  a  mixed  multitude  from  various  parts  of  his  dcmi- 
nions,  tho  new  settlers  were  infested  by  the  incursions  of  wild  beasts.  This 
calamity,  agreeably  to  the  prevalent  notion  of  local  tutelary  gods,  they  attributed 
to  their  not  worshipping  the  god  of  the  land  afler  his  own  prescribed  manner.— 
To  remedy  the  defect,  therefore,  one  of  the  deported  Levitical  priests  waa  tent  t# 
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chom,  that  ho  migitt  teach  them^  as  the  Arajrrian  monarch  exproswd  himaelf,  thu 
manner  of  the  god  of  the  land,  Tiie  priest  accordingly  came  among  them,  and 
dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  they  should  fear  Jehovah  ;  but  whilu  they 
duly  roeelTed  his  instructions,  they  mixed  the  service  of  the  true  God  with  th« 
•ervica  of  their  native  idol^.  Hence,  so  far  as  that  particular  was  conoemed.  a> 
ore  informed,  that  they  neither  did  after  their  etaiutee^  nor  after  their  ordiuancee^ 
uut  after  the  law  and  eommandment  tohieh  Jehovah  commanded  the  children  of 
f  leob, 

**  Now,  ii  is  ubvions,  that  the  whole  of  this  account  supposes  them  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  for,  if  the  priest  wer?  to  instruct  them  in  the  law  of  tho 
Lord,  he  would,  of  course,  communictte  to  them  a  copy  of  that  law ;  and 
though  their  ancient  superstitions  led  them  to  disregrd  its  prohibitions,  still  it 
couid  not  have  been  properly  said  of  them,  thtt  thrtj  neither  did  after  their  ula. 
tutety  nor  after  their  ordinancee,  nor  after  the  law  and  commandment  which  Jeho. 
vah  commanded  the  children  of  Jacob,  if  all  the  while  they  were  wholly  unac 
quainted  with  thosn  statutes  and  thos<;  ordinances,  and  with  that  Hw,  and  with 
that  commandment.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  they  must  »t  that  time  have 
receivf?d  the  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  always  a(lrrw:ird  religiously 
preserved.  But  this  copy  is  the  very  sune  as  that  which  the  Jews  and  ourselves 
■till  receive.  Consequently,  as  the  Samaritans  received  it  some  years  prior  even 
lo  the  Babylonic  captivity  of  Judah,  and  as  it  is  the  very  same  code  as  that  whicli 
some  would  fain  attribute  to  Ezra,  we  inny  be  sure,  that  that  learn'nl  scribe  could 
not  possibly  have  been  its  author,  but  that  he  has  handed  down  to  us  the  genuine 
law  of  Mooes,  with  the  utmost  good  faith  and  integrity. 

**  Here  we  cannot  but  observe  the  providence  of  God  in  nising  up  so  unobjec 
tionable  a  testimony  as  that  of  the  Samaritans.  Thoy  and  the  Jews  cordially 
liated  each  other,  and  they  both  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  Hence,  had 
there  been  any  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  text,  tlicy  acted  as  a  mutual  check ; 
and  the  result  hait  been,  that  perhaps  nM  a  wilful  alteration  can  be  shown,  except 
(b«-  t62t  relative  to  G^^riziin  and  Ebal. 

'*  The  universal  admission  of  the  Pontateuch,  as  the  inspired  law  of  Moses, 
throughout  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Israel,  prior  to  its  disruption  into  two 
hostile  kingdoms,  the  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  whole  ritua* 
attached  to  it,  pliinly  depends  altog^^th'T  upon  the  previously  existing  Penta. 
touch ;  and  that  code  so  strictly  prohibit»  more  tlian  one  practice  of  Solomon, 
iLat  even  to  say  nothing  of  the  gen^'r^l  objection  from  novelty,  it  is  incredible 
either  that  he  should  have  been  its  author,  or  that  it  should  have  boon  written 
under  his  sanction  and  authority. 

**  As  little  can  we,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  ascribe  it  to  David.  His 
life  was  occupied  with  almost  incessant  troubles  and  warfare  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  how  a  book  written  by  that  prince  could,  in  the  spice  of  a  very  few 
fears,  be  universally  received  as  the  inspired  composition  of  Moses,  when  nc 
person  hod  over  previously  hoard  that  Moses  led  any  legislative  code  behind 
'liTi. 

•»  The  Pentateuch  might  be  more  pliusibly  given  to  Samuel  than  to  either  of 
hose  two  princes  ;  but  this  supposition  wiU  not  st  md  for  a  moment  the  test  of 
rntioudl  inquiry.  We  shall  still  have  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with  m 
before :  we  shall  still  have  to  point  out  how  it  was  possible  that  Samuel  should 
persuade  all  Israel  to  adopt,  as  the  inspired  and  authoritative  law  of  Moses,  s 
mere  modern  composition  of  his  own,  which  no  person  had  ever  previously 
beard  of. 

**  We  have  now  asc9ndcM}  to  within  loss  than  four  ••  i  tiiii'*«*  v'^cr  1 1«* 

^^OL.   1.  0 
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from  Egjpt,  and  the  alleged  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai;  and 
from  Ezra  to  Samuel,  we  have  found  no  pernon  to  whom  the  compoeition  of  the 
Pentateuch  can,  with' any  show  of  reason  or  probability,  be  assigned.  The 
only  remainir.^  question  is,  whether  it  can  be  thought  to  have  been  written 
during  the  three  f.cndred  and  fifly-siz  years  which  elapsed  between  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  and  the  a|/pointment  of  Saul  to  be  king 
of  Israel. 

*'  Now,  the  whole  history  which  we  hare  of  that  period  utterly  forbids  snch  i 
supposition.  The  Israelites,  though  perpetually  lapsing  into  idolatry,  are  ani> 
formly  oescribed  as  acknowledging  the  authority  of  a  tori/len  law  of  Moses;  and 
this  law,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  stated  to  be  the  directory  by  which 
the  judges  governed  the  people.  Thus,  Samuel  expressly  refers  to  a  well  known 
commandment  of  Jehovah,  and  to  the  Divine  legation  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  to  the  assembled  Israelites.  Thus,  the  man  of  God,  in 
his  prophetic  threat  to  Eli,  similarly  refen*  to  the  familiar  circumstance  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  house  of  his  ancestor  had  been  choeen  to  the  pontifi- 
cate oui  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  ThtiM,  when  the  nations  are  enumerated 
which  were  left  to  prove  the  people,  it  is  said  that  they  were  left  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  it  might  %e  known  whether  the  Israelites  would  hearken  onto  the 
commandments  of  Jehovah,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  ol 
Moses.  Thus,  Joshua  is  declared  to  have  written  the  book  which  bears  hi* 
name,  an  a  supplement  to  a  prior  book,  which  is  denominated  the  hook  of  the  lam 
tf  God,  Thus,  likewise,  he  specially  asserts,  that  this  book  of  the  law  of  God  is 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  speaking  familiarly  of  precepts,  which  are  written 
in  that  book ;  represents  himself  as  reading  its  contents  to  all  the  assembled 
people,  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  ignorant  of  its  purport ;  and  mentions  hi» 
writing  a  copy  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  thus,  finallyt 
we  hear  of  the  original,  whence  that  copy  is  professed  to  have  been  taken,  in  the 
volume  of  the  Pentateuch  itself;  for  we  are  there  told,  that  Mi  ses  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  ;  and  that  he  thein  commanded  the 
Levites  to  take  this  book  of  the  law  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove 
nant,  that  it  might  be  there  for  a  witness  in  all  succeeding  ages  against  the 
Israelites,  in  case  they  should  violate  its  precepts.**    (Abridged  from  Fabu*! 


Note  B.— Page  119. 

**  In  events  so  public  and  so  signal,  there  was  no  room  for  mistake  or  dsoep 
tion.  Of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Test^ 
Piients,  there  is  n9t  one  of  which  the  evidence  is  so  multiplied  as  that  of  the  desoent 
of  the  Holy  Ghist  on  the  day  of  pentecost;  for  it  rests  not  on  the  testimony  of 
those,  whether  many  or  lew,  who  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  It  if 
testified  by  all  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  natives  of  regions  far  distant  from  Jerusalem! 
ibr  there  were  then,  says  the  historian,  *  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men, 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven  ;  and  when  the  inspiration  of  the  disciples  wu 
noised  abroad,  the  multitude  came  together,  and  were  all  confounded,  bceaiiis 
that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language.  And  they  were  all 
amazed  and  marvelled,  saying  one  to  another,  Behold,  are  not  all  these  who 
sneak  Galileans  ?  and  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue,  wherein  wf 
were  born  7  Parthians,  and  Modes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Moiopo 
taniia.  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  and  Pamphylii^,  in  Egypt,  and  the  parti 
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ol  Lybia  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jewi  and  proMiytet,  Cret3i 
and  Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  oar  tongues  the  wonderful  works 
.fGod.' 

'*  It  hath  been  objected  by  infidelity  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  he 
ought  to  have  appeared  publicly,  wherever  he  had  appeared  before  his  cruci- 
fixion :  bat  here  is  a  miracle  displayed  much  farther  than  the  resurrection  ol 
Christ  could  have  been  by  his  preaching  openly,  and  working  miracles  for  forty 
days  m  the  temple  and  synagogues  of  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  done  formerly ;  and 
this  miracle  is  so  connected  with  the  resurrection,  that  if  the  apostles  speaking 
m  *~ariety  of  tongues  be  admitted,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  cannot  be  denied.-— 
In  reply  to  those  (probably  the  natives  of  Jerusalem,)  who,  imagining  that  the 
apostles  uttered  gibberixh,  charged  them  with  being  full  of  new  wine,  St.  Peter 
said,  '  Ye  men  of  Judea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  be  this  known  unto 
you,  and  hearken  to  my  words ;  for  these  men  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose, 
seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  a  man  approved 
of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and  signs,  and  wonders,  which  God  did  by  him 
in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know :  him  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
nands  have  crucified  and  slain.  This  Jeswt  hath  God  rmsed  «ji,  whereof  we  an 
all  fvitnesses.  Therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  Chd  emaUtd^  and  having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this 
^▼hicb  ye  now  see  and  hear.* 

*'  Thus,  by  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pentecost, 
were  the  resurrection  ami  ascension  of  Christ  proved  to  a  variety  of  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  which  were  then  known, 
as  completely  as  if  he  had  actually  appeared  among  that  mixed  multitude  in  Je- 
rusalem, reproved  the  high  priest  and  council  «»f  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief  and 
nardness  of  heart,  and  then  ascended  in  their  presence  to  heaven.  They  had  such 
evidence  as  was  incontrovertible,  that  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  were  in- 
tfoired  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  could  not  but  know,  as  every  Theist  admits, 
oiat  the  Spirit  of  God  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  shed  abroad  to  enable  any 
order  of  men  to  propagate  falsehood  with  success ;  one  of  those  who,  by  this  in. 
fc|>iration,  were  speaking  correctly  a  variety  of  tongues,  assured  them,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  slain,  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  God;  and  that  the  same  Jesus  had,  according  to  his  promise,  shed 
•broad  on  the  apostles  that  which  they  both  saw  and  heard.  The  consequence 
of  all  this,  we  are  told,  was,  that  three  thousand  of  his  audience  were  instantly 
ftonverted  to  the  faith,  and  the  same  day  incorporated  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 

**  Would  any  in  bis  senses  have  written  a  narrative  of  such  events  ap  these  at 
tlie  very  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  happened,  and  in  any  one  of  those 
countries,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  appeals  as  witnesses  of  their  truth,  if 
he  had  not  be^n  aware  that  their  truth  could  not  be  called  in  question  7  Would 
any  forger  of  such  a  book  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  at  a  period  near  to  that  in 
which  be  relates  that  snch  astonishing  events  had  happened,  have  needlessly 
appealed,  for  tlie  truth  of  his  narrative,  to  the  people  of  all  nations,  and  thus  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  furnish  his  readers  with  innumerable  means  of  detecting  his 
imposture  ?  At  no  period,  indeed,  could  forged  books,  such  as  the  four  OotpcU 
and  the  AcU  of  ike  Apootleo,  have  been  received  as  authentic,  unless  all  the  events 
frhff.h  they  record,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  had  been  believed,  all  the 
principal  doctrines  received,  and  all  the  rites  of  religion  which  they  prescribe 
orartised,  from  the  very  period  at  which  they  represent  the  Son  of  God  as  so- 
ling on  Mirth,  laying  the  foundation  of  his  Churrh,  dying  on  a  cto>'^,  nsiiTg 
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from  tilt)  (load,  aAd  ancending  into  heavon.  The  ar^nient  eannot,  pttrliapt,  bi; 
employed  to  prove  the  authenticity  oi  all  the  epiiitlos  which  make  ao  gruat  a  pa^ 
oC  the  N^w  Testament ;  but  it  is  certainly  as  applicable  to  some  of  them  as  it  is 
to  the  GospelSf  and  the  book  called  the  Acta  of  tke  Apostles. 

**  The  apostles,  as  Michaelis  justly  observes,  {Introduction  to  the  New   Testa 
mtnt,  chap  ii,  sect.  1,)  *  frequently  allude,  in  their  epistles,  tu  the  gifl  of  mirmcica 
wliich  tho\-  had  oommunicatod  to  the    Christian  converts  by  the  imposition  o( 
hands,  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  delivered  in  their  speeches  and  writuigi 
and  sometimes  to  miracles,  which  they  themselves  had  performed.*     Now  if  thesi 
epistles  are  really  genuine,  the   miracles  referred  to  must  certainly  have  been 
wrought,  and  the  doctrines  preached  must  have  been  Divme  ;  for  no  man  in  hit 
senses  would  have  written  to  large  communities,  that  he  had  not  only  performfd 
niifricles  in  their  presence,  in'  confirmation  of  the  Divine  origin  of  certain  dou 
trines,  but  that  he  had  likewise  communicated  to  them  the  sime  extraordinary, 
endowments.  Or  if  we  can  suppose  any  human  being  to  have  possessed  sufficient 
eflrontery  to  write  in  this  manner  to  any  community,  it  is  obvious  that,  so  fa? 
tVom  gaining  credit  to  his  doctrine  by  such  assertions,  if  not  known  to  be  true, 
he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  utmost  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  have 
reined  the.  cause  which  he  attempted  to  support  by  such  absurd  conduct. 

**  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloni:in8  is  addr.'ssod  to  a  Christian  Church, 
which  he  had  lately  founded,  and  to  which  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  only 
*hree  Sabbath  days.  A  sudden  persecution  obliged  him  to  quit  this  community 
oefore  he  had  given  to  it  its  proper  degree  of  consistence ;  and,  what  is  of  conse. 
quence  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  protected  neither  by  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  nor  the  favour  of  the  vulgar.  A  pretended  wonder-worker,  who  has 
uiice  drawn  the  populace  to  his  party,  m  ly  easily  p  rform  his  exploits,  and  safely 
proclaim  them.  But  this  very  populace,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  had  ex 
cited  the  insurrection,  which  obliged  St.  PjuI  to  quit  the  town.  He  sends  there 
fure  to  the  Thessalonians,  who  had  received  the  Gospal,  but  whose  fiuth,  hi 
apprehended,  might  waver  through  persecution,  authorities,  and  proofs  of  hif 
Divine  mifiaion,  of  which  authorities  the  first  and  the  chief  are  miracles  and  the 
gifXs  of  thtt  Holy  Ghost,  1  Thess.  i,  5-10.*  Is  it  possible,  now,  that  St.  Paul, 
without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  common  sense,  could,  when  writing  to  a 
Church  which  he  had  lately  established,  have  spoken  of  miracles  performed,  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  GliMt  communicated,  if  no  member  of  that  Church  had  seen  the 
one,  or  rec3iv«d  the  other ;  nay,  if  many  members  had  not  witnessed  both  the 
perfunnance  and  the  eflasions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  7  But  it  is  equally  impossible 
that  the  epistle,  making  this  appeal  to  miracles  and  spiritual  gifls,  could  have 
been  received  as  authentic,  if  forged  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  at  any  future  period, 
during  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Thessalonica.  In  the  two  first 
chapters  it  represents  its  author  and  two  of  his  comp:inions  as  having  been  lately 
in  that  city,  and  .ippoals  to  the  Church  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted them 8<  Ives  while  there,  and  for  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they  had 
preached  the  Grospel,  and  it  concludes  with  these  awful  words :  *  I  adjure  y»»y 
{'jpKi(b>  vftai)  by  the  Lord,  that  this  epistb  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren  ;•  i.  c 
all  the  Christians  of  the  community.  Had  St.  Paul,  and  Timotheus,  and  Sylva 
nus,  never  bern  in  Thessalonica,  or  had  they  conducted  themselves  in  any  respect 
differently  from  what  they  are  said  to  hav^  done  in  the  two  first  chapters,  these 
clmptoi-ft  would  have  convicted  the  author  of  this  epihib  of  forg'^ry,  at  whatever 
time  it  liud    made    its   first    appearance.      Hid    they    been    actually  there    and 

•  Soi!  Hirdy's  Greek  Testament;  Whitby  on  the  Place,  with  Schlousnor  and 
Parkharst's  lyjxicoiis  on  the  word  iwain. 
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preachod,  and  wrought  miracles  just  as  they  are  said  to  have  done ;  and  had  tonie 
impostor,  knowing  this,  forged  tiie  epistle  before  us  at  a  considerable  distance  of 
time,  the  adjuration  at  tlie  end  of  it  must  instantly  have  detected  the  forgery 
Cvery  Thassalonian  Christian  of  common  sense  would  have  said,  'How  came  we 
-.lever  to  hear  t  if  this  epistle  before?  Its  author  represents  himself  and  two  of  his 
iriends  as  having  converted  us  to  the  faith  a  very  short  time  before  it  was  written 
lad  sunt  to  us,  and  he  charges  those  to  whom  it  was  immediately  sent  in  the 
SKMt  solemn  manner  possible,  that  thoy  should  cause  it  to  be  read  to  every  one 
.if  us ;  no  Christian  in  Thessalonica  would,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  have  dared 
lo  disobey  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  especially  when  enforced  by  so  awful  an 
adjuration  ;  and  yet  neither  wo  nor  our  fathers  ever  heard  of  this  epistle,  till  now 
chat  Paul,  and  Sylvanus,  and  Timotheus  are  all  dead,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
cither  confirming  or  refuting  its  authenticity  !*  Such  un  epistle,  if  not  genuine, 
Rould  never  have  been  received  by  any  community. 

"  The  same  apostle,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  corrects  the  abuse 
of  certain  spiritual  gifls,  particularly  that  of  speaking  divers  kinds  of  tongues, 
and  prescribes  rules  for  the  employment  of  these  supernatural  talents;  he  enters 
into  a  particular  detail  of  them,  as  they  existed  in  the  Corinthian  Church  ;  reasons 
on  their  respective  worth  and  excellence ;  says  that  thoy  were  limited  in  tlieir 
duration,  that  they  were  no  distinguishing  mark  of  Divine  favour,  nor  of  so  great 
importance  as  faith  and  virtue,  the  love  of  God,  and  charity  to  our  neighbours. 
Now,  if  this  epistle  was  really  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  they 
had  actually  received  no  spiritual  gifts,  no  power,  impirted  by  eztruordinary 
means,  of  speaking  foreign  languages,  the  proper  plnca  to  be  assigned  him  were 
not  among  impostors,  but  among  those  who  had  lost  their  understanding.  A 
juggler  may  deceive  by  the  dexterity  of  his  hands,  and  persuade  the  ignorant  and 
the  credulous  that  more  than  human  means  are  requisite  for  the  performance  of 
his  extraordinary  feats ;  but  he  will  hardly  persuade  those  whose  understandings 
remain  unimpaired,  that  he  has  likewise  communicated  to  his  spectators  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  and  of  speaking  languages  which  they  had  never  learned, 
were  thoy  conscious  of  their  inability  to  perform  the  one,  or  to  speak  the  othr-r. 
If  the  epistle,  therefore,  was  written  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  received  by 
the  Corinthian  Church,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  St.  Paul  was  its  author, 
and  that  among  the  Corinthians  were  prevalent  those  spiritual  gifts  of  which  ho 
labours  to  correct  the  abuse.  If  those  gifts  were  never  prevalent  among  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  and  this  epistle  was  not  seen  by  them  until  the  next  age, 
it  could  not  have  been  received  by  the  Corinthian  Church  as  the  genuine  writing 
of  the  apostle,  because  the  members  of  that  Church  must  have  been  aware  that 
if  those  gifts*  of  which  it  speaks,  had  been  really  possessed,  and  so  generally  dis. 
played  by  their  fathers,  as  it  represents  them  to  have  been,  some  of  themselves 
vould  surely  have  heard  their  fathers  mention  them  ;  and  as  the  epistle  treats  of 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  ever  occupied  the  mind  of  man,  tho 
mtroduction  of  death  into  the  world  through  Adam,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  through  Christ,  they  must  have  inferred  that  their  fathers  would  not  have 
■ecrated  from  them  their  children  a  treatise  on  topics  so  interesting  to  the  whole 
ftomaii  race.**  {Oleig'§  Edition  of  Staekkou»t?$  History  of  tho  Bible,  voL  iii, 
fmtro,  p.  11,  ho,) 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 
The  imcoKKUPTKD  Pkksekvation  of  the  Boors  or  ScRiPi-in<s. 

The  historical  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  tiie  booki 
ascribed  to  Moses,  and  those  which  contain  the  history  of  Chritst  and  (he 
establishment  of  his  religion,  being  thus  complete,  the  integriiy  ^f  th« 
copies  at  present  received  is  the  point  next  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  list  of  Jo- 
seph us,  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  are 
sufficient  proofs  that  the  books  which  are  received  by  us  as  sacred,  ar€ 
the  same  as  those  received  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  long  befbie  the 
'  Christian  era.  For  the  New  Testament ;  beside  the  quotations  from 
almost  all  the  books  now  included  in  that  volume  and  references  to  them 
by  name  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  catalogues  of  authentic  Scrip- 
tures  were  published  at  very  early  periods,  which,  says  Dr.  Paley, 
"  though  numerous,  and  made  in  countries  at  a  wide  distance  from  one 
another,  differ  very  little,  diiier  in  nothing  material,  and  all  contain  the 
four  Gospels. 

^  In  the  writings  of  Origen  which  remain,  and  in  some  extracts  pre. 
served  by  Cusebius,  from  works  of  his  which  are  now  lost,  there  are 
enumerations  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  distinctly  and  honourably  specified,  and  in 
which  no  books  appear  beside  what  are  now  received.  {Lard,  Cred,  voL 
iii,  p.  234,  et  seq.,  vol.  viii,  p.  196.)  The  date  of  Origen's  works  is 
A.  D.  280. 

**  Athanasius,  about  a  century  afterward,  delivered  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Now  Testament  in  form,  containing  our  Scriptures  and  no 
others ;  of  which  he  says,  '  In  these  alone  the  doctrine  of  religion  is 
taught ;  let  no  man  add  to  them,  or  take  any  thing  from  them.'  {Idtrd. 
Cred.  vol.  viii,  p.  223.) 

*<  About  twenty  years  afler  Athanasius,  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
set  forth  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  publicly  read  at  that  time 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  exactly  the  same  as  ours,  except  that  the 
'Revelation'  is  omitted.  {Lard,  Cred.  vol.  viii,  p.  270.) 

**  And,  fifleen  years  after  Cyril,  the  council  of  Laodicea  delivered  aa 
authoritative  catalogue  of  canonical  Scripture,  like  Cyril's,  the  same  as 
ours    with  the  omission  of  the  •  Revelation.' 

"  Catalogues  now  become  frequent.  Within  thirty  years  after  the 
last  date,  that  is,  fiom  the  year  363  to  near  the  conclusion  of  the  founh 
century,  we  have  catalogues  by  Epiphanius,  {Lard.  Cred.  vol.  viii,  p. 
309,)  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Lard.  Cred,  vol.  ix,  p.  132,)  by  Philas. 
ter,  bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  {Lard.  Cred,  vol.  ix,  p.  373,)  by  Aniphi. 
lot^.hiub,  bishop  of  Iconium,  all,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  cJean 
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catalogues,  (that  is,  they  admit  no  hooks  into  the  number  bcsido  what 
we  now  receive,)  and  all,  for  every  purpose  of  historic  evidence,  the 
same  as  our&  (8) 

**  Within  the  samo  period,  Jerome,  the  most  learned  Christian  writor 
9f  his  age,  delivered  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament^ 
recognizing  every  book  now  received,  with  the  intimation  of  a  doubl 
tonoerning  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  «lone,  and  taking  not  the  least 
notice  of  any  book  which  is  not  now  rteeived.  (Lard.  Cred^  vol.  x. 
p.  77.) 

**  Contemporary  with  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Palestine,  was  Saint  Au* 
gustine,  in  Africa,  who  published  likewise  a  catalogue,  without  joining 
lo  the  Scriptures,  as  books  of  authority,  any  other  ecclesiastical  writing 
whatever,  and  without  omitting  one  which  we  at  this  day  acknowledge 
[Lard.  Cred,  vol.  x,  p.  213.) 

**  And  with  these  concurs  another  contemporary  writer,  Rufen,  prea. 
byter  of  Aquileia,  whose  catalogue,  like  theirs,  is  perfect  and  unmixed, 
and  concludes  with  these  remarkable  words :  '  These  are  the  volumes 
which  the  fathers  have  included  in  the  canon,  and  out  of  which  they 
«rould  have  us  prove  the  doctrine  of  our  faith.' "  {Lard,  Cred.  vol.  x, 
page  187.) 

This,  it  is  true,  only  proves  that  the  books  are  substantUdly  the  same ; 
but  the  evidence  is  abundant,  that  they  have  descended  to  us  without 
my  material  alteration  whatever. 

^  1.  Before  that  evenly  [the  time  of  Christ,]  the  regard  which  was  paid 
lo  them  by  the  JeMrs,  especially  to  the  law,  would  render  any  forgery 
or  material  change  in  their  contents  impossible.  The  law  having  been 
the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among  the  Israelites, 
it  is  improbable  that  this  people  who  possessed  that  land,  wouM  suffer  it 
to  be  altered  or  falsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
sepamte  interests,  made  it  more  difficult  to  alter  their  luw  than  that  of 
other  nations  less  jeakius  than  the  Jews.  Farther,  ai  certain  statec 
seasons,  the  law  was  publicly  read  before  all  the  people  of  Israel,  Deut. 
xxxi,  9-13 ;  Joshua  viii,  34,  35 ;  Neh.  viii,  1-5 ;  and  it  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  in  the  ark,  for  a  constant  memorial  against  those  who  trans- 
gressed it,  Deut.  xxxi,  26.  Their  king  was  required  to  torUe  him  a 
eop^  of  thU  law  in  a  hook^  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests^  the 
Let'iteSt  and  to  rexad  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  Deut.  xvii,  18, 
19;  their  priests^also  were  commanded  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel 
all  the  staUtteSf  tohieh  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses^ 
Levit.  X,  11 ;  and  parents  were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar 
to  themselves,  but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children,  Deut. 

(3)  Epiphanios  omits  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles.  This  must  have  been  an  acei. 
ilental  mistake,  either  in  him  or  in  some  copyist  of  his  work ;  for  he  elaewhers 
txpretmir  refers  to  this  book,  and  ascribes  it  to  I^ike 
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Kvii,  18,  19;  beside  wliich,  a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against 
either  making  any  addition  to,  or  cLminution  Grym  the  law,  Deut.  iv,  2 ; 
xii,  32.  Now  such  precepts  as  these  could  not  have  jeen  given  by  an 
impostor  who  was  adding  to  it,  and  who  would  wish  men  to  forget 
rather  tiian  enjoin  them  to  remember  it :  for,  as  all  the  people  were 
obliged  to  know  and  observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  wera, 
in  a  manner,  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  law,  as  well  as  thi» 
priests  and  Levites.  The  people,  who  were  to  teach  their  children 
must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have  had 
copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  copies  of  it,  as  being 
the  law  of  the  land.  Farther,  after  the  people  were  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  both  the  people  of  Israel  and  those  of  Judah  still  retained 
the  same  book  of  the  law :  and  the  rivalry  or  enmity  that  subsisted 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented  either  of  them  from  altering 
or  adding  to  the  law.  After  the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  other  nations  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their 
stead;  and  the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the 
priest  who  was  sent  by  order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in 
the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land^  2  Kings  xvii,  26,  or  several  years 
afterward  from  the  hands  of  M anasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high 
priest,  who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria  ;  and  who  was  con- 
stituted, by  Sanballat,  the  first  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Samaria. 
( Neh.  viii,  28  ;  Joiephus  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi,  c.  8 ;  Bishop  Newton^s  WoHuj 
vol.  i,  p.  23.)  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means,  the  Samaritans 
had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  charac* 
ters,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day ;  whereas  the  Jewish  copy  was 
changed  into  Chaldee  characters,  (in  which  it  also  remains  to  this  day,) 
which  were  fai)«r  and  clearer  than  the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learn- 
ed the  Chaldee  language  during  their  seventy  years  abode  in  Babylon 
The  jealousy  and  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Sama 
ritans,  made  it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  tbt 
text  in  any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery ;  and  tue 
general  agreement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly  demonstrates  that 
the  copies  were  originally  the  same.  Nor  can  any  better  evidence  be  de- 
sired, that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not  been  corrupted  oi^interpolated,  than 
this  very  book  of  the  Samaritans  ;  which,  afler  more  than  two  thousand 
years  discord  between  the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the  otlior  as 
any  classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by  the 
unavoidable  slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.  (4) 

(4)  Dr.  Bentlbt*8  Remarks  on  Freethinkin^,  parti,  remark  97,  (toI.  ▼•  p.  14^ 
of  Bn.  Randolth's  Enchiridion  Theolo^icum,  8vo.  Oxford,  1793.^ 
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<<  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Dooks 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day,  Acts  xiii,  14,  15,  27;  Luke  iv,  17-20;  which 
was  an  excellent  method  of  securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing 
tlie  observation  of  the  law.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  transla- 
ti.)n  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterward  made,  wore 
80  many  additional  securities.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  the 
reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  writings  is  another  guarantee  tor 
their  integrity  :  so  great,  indeed,  was  that  reverence,  that,  according  te 
the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  (Philo,  apud  Euseb,  de  Pr<Bp. 
Evang*  lib.  viii,  c.  2 ;  Josephus  contra  Apian,  lib.  i,  sec.  8,)  they  would 
mfier  any  torments,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  change  a  single 
point  or  iota  of  the  Scriptures.  A  law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which 
denounced  him  to  be  guilty  of  inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to 
make  the  slightest  possible  alteration  in  their  sacred  books.  The  Jew. 
ish  doctors,  fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law,  passed  their  own  notions 
as  traditions  of  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard  for  those  traditions, 
but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsifying  or  corrupting  the  Scriptures 
themselves. 

"  2.  After  the  bikh  of  Christ.  For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
Jews  also  frequently  suftered  martyrdom  for  their  Scriptures,  which  they 
would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been  corrupted 
or  altered.  Beside,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a  mutual  guard  upon 
each  other,  which  must  have  rendered  any  material  corruption  impos- 
sible, if  it  had  been  attempted :  for  if  such  an  attempt  had  been  made 
by  the  Jews,  they  would  have  been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The 
accomplishment  of  such  a  design,  indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable 
from  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  Jews  (who  were  dispersed  in  every 
country  of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to  collect  all  the  then 
existing  copies,  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  falsifying  them.  On 
Jie  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Christians^ 
it  would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews :  nor  could  any  such 
attempt  have  been  made  by  any  other  man  or  body  of  men,  without 
dxpv.9ure  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  To  these  considerations,  it  may 
36  added,  tliat  the  admirable  agreement  of  all  the  ancient  paraphrases 
sod  rersions,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus,  with  the  Old  Testament  as 
it  18  DOW  extant,  together  with  the  quotations  which  are  made  from  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present  time, 
forbid  us  to  indulge  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence  ot 
which  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books  are  now  in  our 
hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 
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'*  3.  Lastly,  the  agreetnent  of  tJl  the  matmscripU  of  the  Old  Testa, 
inent,  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty*)  which  are  known 
io  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncorrupted  preservation.  These 
niauuscripis,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire ;  some  contain  one  part,  and  some 
another.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  everp  manuscript,  whether 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  any  ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  shvudd 
or  could  be  designedly  ahered  or  falsified  in  the  same  passages,  without 
detection  either  by  Jews  or  Christians.  The  manuscripts  now  extant 
are,  confessedly,  liable  to  errors  and  mistakes  from  the  carelessness, 
negligence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists ;  but  they  are  not  all  uniformly 
incorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same  words  or  passages ;  but  what  is 
incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although  the  various 
readings,  which  have  been  discovered  by  learned  men,  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  collection  of  every  known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  amount  to  many  thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so 
liule  real  moment,  that  their  laborious  collations  afibrd  us  scarcely  any 
opportunities  of  corr^ting  the  sacred  text  in  important  paiAuiges.  So  far, 
however,  are  these  extensive  and  profound  rosearches  from  being  either 
trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have  in  fact  derived  from  them  the  greatest 
advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  real  friend  of 
revealed  religion  ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge  oT  the  agreement  of 
the  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  now  extant  in  their  original  laO' 
guage,  with  each  other,  and  with  our  Bibles.  {Bishop  Toklinb's  Ele' 
ments  of  Christy  Thecl.  vol  i,  p.  31.) 

''  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  *he  integrity  and  uncomipU 
ness  of  the  New  Testament  in  ^ny  thing  material.  The  testimonies, 
adduced  in  the  preceding  section  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable 
to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted.  But. 
to  be  more  particular,  we  remark,  that  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  manifest, 

<'  1 .  From  their  contents ;  for,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  ol 
the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  very  same  facts^  and  the  very  same  doc 
Irines  universally  received  by  Christians,  which  we  of  the  present  day 
believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

^*  2.  Because  a  universal  corruption  of  those  writings  was  impossible,  nor 
can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  corruption  be  found  in  history*  lliey  pould 
not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of  their  authors ;  and  beFore  their  death, 
copic»  were  dispersed  among  the  different  communities  of  Christians,  who 
were  scattered  throughout  the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years 
after  the  ascension.  Churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  cif  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  in  all  these  Churches  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  the  four  Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of  their  public 
worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  read  in 
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the  Jewish  synagogues.  (5)  Nor  would  the  use  of  them  be  confined  to 
public  worship;  for  these  hooks  were  not,  like  the  Sybillioe  oracles, 
Acked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the  public,  but  were  exposed  to  public 
investigation.  When  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  pub. 
lished  to  the  world,  the  Christians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest 
ester  on  and  roverenoe  for  writings  that  delivered  an  auihenUe  and  inspired 
hiutorv  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be  desirous 
X  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure.  Hence,  as  we  learn  from 
unquestionable  authority,  copies  were  multiplied  and  disseminated  as 
rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  increased ;  and  translations  were 
made  into  as  many  languages  as  were  spoken  by  its  professors,  some 
of  which  remain  to  this  day ;  so  that  it  would  very  soon  be  rendered 
absolutely  impossible  to  corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  important  word 
or  phrase.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  (without  violating  all  proba- 
bility,) that  (zU  Christians  should  agree  in  a  design  of  changing  or  cor- 
rupting the  original  books ;  and  if  same  only  should  make  tlie  attempt, 
the  uncorrupted  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect  them.  And  sup- 
pofling  there  was  some  error  in  one  translation  or  oopy,  or  something 
changed,  added,  or  taken  away  ;  yet  there  were  many  other  copies  and 
other  translations,  by  the  help  of  which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be 
or  would  be  corrected. 

*<  Farther,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of 
their  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of  witnesses  were 
alive  to  attest  the  facts  which  they  record :  so  neither  could  any  mate- 
rial alteration  take  place  afler  their  decease,  without  being  detected 
while  the  original  manuscripts  were  preserved  in  the  Churches.  The 
Christians  who  were  instructed  by  the  apostles  jr  by  their  immediate 
successors,  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them  co- 
pies of  their  writings ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and 
preserved.  Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  an  unbroken  series 
of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat,  which  can  be  traced  backward,  from  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  very  time  of  the  apostles :  and  these  very  testimo- 
nies are  equally  applicable  to  prove  its  uncorrupted  preservation. 
Moreover,  harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels  were  anciently  constructed ; 
ionunentaries  were  written  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  books 
0^  the  New  Testament,  (many  of  which  are  still  extant,)  manuscripts 
were  collated,  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  put  forth. 
Tliese  sacred  records,  being  universally  regarded  as  the  supreme  stand- 
ard  of  truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Christians  with  pcculia? 

(5)  Dr.  Lardnbr  has  collected  numerous  instances  in  the  second  part  oF  his  Ore. 
dibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  references  to  which  may  be  seen  in  the  general 
index  to  his  works,  article  Scriptures.  See  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Justin 
•Hartyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Augustine 
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respect,  as  being  Divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an  authority  be 
longing  to  no  other  books.  Whatever  controversies,  therefore,  arose 
among  different  sects,  (and  the  Church  was  very  early  rent  with  fierce 
contentions  on  doctrinal  points,)  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
were  received  and  appealed  to  by  every  one  of  them,  as  being  conda- 
sive  in  all  matters  of  controversy :  consequently  it  was  morally  impo» 
«ible,  that  any  man  or  body  of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify  them  in  any 
fundamental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  single  expression  to  favour 
their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single  sentence,  without  being  detected 
by  thousands. 

'<  If  any  material  alteration  had  been  attempted  by  the  orthodox,  it 
would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any  thing,  he  would  have  been 
exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
division  commenced  in  the  fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  Churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became 
irreconcilable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now,  it  w^ould  have 
been  impossible  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire ;  and  if  it 
had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the  copies  in  the  west  would  have  detected 
the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the  aistem  and  Western  copies  agree, 
which  could  not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was  altered  or  falsified. 
The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament  is  farther  evident, 

"^  3.  From  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts.  The  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant,  are  far  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  single  classic  author  whomsoever ;  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifly  were  collected  by  Griesbach,  for  his  celebrated  critical 
edition.  These  manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire :  most  of  them 
contain  only  the  Gospels ;  others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of 
John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very  different  and  distant  parts  of 
the  world ;  several  of  them  are  upward  of  twelve  hundred  years  old,  and 
give  us  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  essential  points,  per- 
fectly  accordant  with  each  other,  as  any  person  may  readily  ascertain 
by  examining  the  critical  editions  published  by  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel, 
Wetstein,  and  Griesbach.  The  thirty  thousand  various  readings  which 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts  .collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  which  Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain^ 
J)  no  degree  whatever  affect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the  ^ext 
In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the  more  numerouit  the 
transcripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the  more  likely  is  it,  that 
the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original  reading  will  be  investigated  and 
ascertained.  The  most  correct  and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  extant 
are  those  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts ;  and 
the  most  depraved^  mutilated^  and  inaccurate  editions  of  the  old  writers 
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are  those  of  which  we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  only  a 
angle  manuscript  extant.  Such  are  Athenseus,  Clemens  Romanus,  He- 
sycliius,  and  Photius.  But  of  this  formidable  mass  of  various  readings^ 
which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of  collators,  not  one  tenth, — 
nay^  not  one  hundredth  part,  either  makes  or  can  make  any  perceptible, 
or  at  least  any  material,  alteration  in  the  sense  in  any  modem  version. 
'I'hey  consist  almost  wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  gramma- 
tical and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
(he  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a 
word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change  the  sense, 
affect  it  only  in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  historical,  and  geogra 
phical  circumstances,  or  other  collateral  matters ;  and  the  still  smaller 
number  that  make  any  alteration  m  things  of  consequence,  do  not  on 
that  account  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty.  For,  either  the  true 
reading  may  be  discovered  by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  quotations  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  or,  should  these  fail 
to  give  us  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  doc* 
Tine  in  question  from  other  undisputed  passages  of  holy  writ. 

^  4.  The  last  testimony  to  be  adduced  for  the  integrity  and  uncorrupt- 
oesB  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  the  agreement  of  the  ancient 
versions  and  quotations  from  it,  which  are  made  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  in  those  of  the  succeeding 
fathers  of  the  Church, 

'<  The  testimony  of  versions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  The  quotations  from  the  New  Tes. 
tament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has 
frequently  been  observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
might  be  compiled  from  the  various  passages  dispersed  in  their  com- 
mentaries and  other  writings.  And  though  these  citations  were,  in  many 
insf  jices,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always  made  with  due  atten- 
tion  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most  commonly  with  a  regard  to  the 
words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  the  words,  they  correspond  with  the 
original  records  from  which  they  were  extracted : — an  irrefragable  argu- 
ment this,  of  the  purity  and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament 
has  been  preserved."  (Horne's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Kxau^ed^e  qf  the  Holy  Scriptures,  vol.  i,  chap.  2,  sect.  8.) 


fcH/lPTER  XrV. 

The  Ceedibilitt  of  the  Testimokt  of  the  Sacked  Writeks. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  and  actions  of  Moses  and  Christ,  the 
launders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  having  been  adduopd, 
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with  those  of  the  Jiutiquity  and  uncomipted  preeenration  of  the  recordB 
which  profess  to  contain  the  facts  of  their  history,  and  the  doctrines 
they  taught,  the  only  question  to  he  determined  before  we  examine  those 
miracles  and  prophecies  on  which  the  claim  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
their  mission  rests,  is,  whether  these  records  y!iiti^ti%  record  the  trans 
actions  of  which  they  give  us  information,  and  on  which  the  Divinity  of 
botli  systems,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  is  built.  To  deny  this  be* 
cause  we  object  to  the  doctrines  taught,  is  equally  illogical  and  perverse, 
as  it  is  assuming  the  doctrine  to  be  false  before  we  have  considered  all 
the  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour ;  to  deny  it  becaase 
we  have  already  determined  to  reject  the  miracles,  is  equally  absurd  and 
impious.  It  has  already  been  proved,  that  miracles  are  possible ;  and 
whether  the  transactious  related  as  such  in  the  Scriptures  be  really 
miraculous  or  not,  is  a  subsequent  inquiry  to  that  which  respects  the 
faithful  recording  of  them.  If  the  evidence  of  this  is  insufiicient,  the 
examination  of  the  miracles  is  unnecessary ;  if  it  is  strong  and  convinc- 
ing, that  examination  is  a  subject  of  very  serious  import. 

We  might  safely  rest  the  faithfulness  of  the  Scriptural  record  upon 
the  argument  of  Leslie,  before  adduced ;  but,  from  the  superabundance 
of  evidence  which  the  case  furnishes,  some  amplifications  may  be  added, 
which  we  shall  confine  principally  to  tl^e  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

There  are  four  circumstances  which  never  fail  to  give  credibility  to 
a  witness,  whether  he  depose  to  any  thing  orally  or  in  writing : — 

1.  That  he  is  a  person  of  virtuous  and  sober  character. 

2.  That  he  was  in  circumstances  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of  wfail 
he  relates. 

3.  That  he  has  no  interest  in  making  good  the  st<My. 

4.  That  his  account  is  circumstantiaL 

In  the  highest  degree  these  guarantees  of  faithful  and  exact  testimoo]! 
meet  in  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

That  they  were  persons  of  strict  and  exemplary  virtue^  must  by  all 
candid  persons  be  acknowledged ;  so  much  so,  that  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary was  ever  urged  against  the  integrity  of  their  conduct  by  the  most 
malicious  enemies  of  Christianity.  Avarice  and  interest  could  not  sway 
^hem,  for  they  voluntarily  abandoned  all  their  temporal  cminectioDS,  and 
embarked  in  a  cause  which  the  world  regarded,  to  the  last  degret.,  as 
wrctch<^  and  deplorable.  Of  their  sincerity  they  gave  the  utmost  proo; 
da  the  openness  of  their  testimony,  never  affecting  reserve,  or  shunninif 
inquir}'.  They  deHvered  fheir  testing  my  biefore  kings  and  princes, 
priests  and  magistrates,  in  Jerusalem  and  Judeo,  where  their  Mastei 
tivod  and  died,  and  in  the  most  popuk>us,  inquisitive,  and  learned  parts 
of  the  world,  submitting  its  evidences  to  a  fair  and  impartial  examina' 
lion. 
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"  Their  minds  were  so  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  that  they  esteemed  it  their  distinguished  honour  and  privilege  to 
wal  their  attestation  to  it  hy  their  sufierings,  and  blessed  God  that  they 
were  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  and  ^anie  for  their  profes- 
sioo.  Pasting  through  honour  and  duhonoury  through  evU  report  and 
good  reportj  as  deceivers  and  yet  true.  Never  dejected,  never  Intimi. 
dated  by  any  sorrows  and  sufferings  they  supported  ;  but  when  stoned, 
imprisoned,  and  persecuted  in  one  city,  flying  to  another,  and  there 
preaching  the  Gospel  with  intrepid  boldness  and  heaVen-inspired  zeal. 
Patient  in  tribulation,  fervent  in  spirit,  rejoicing  under  persecution,  ccdm 
and  composed  under  cakimny  and  reproach,  praying  for  their  enemies, 
when  in  dungeons  cheering  the  silent  hours  of  night  with  hymns  of 
praise  to  God.  Meeting  death  itself  in  the  most  dreadful  forms  with 
which  peniecuting  rage  could  dress  it,  with  a  serenity  and  exultation  the 
Staie  philosophy  never  knew.  In  all  these  public  scenes  showing  to  the 
world  a  heart  infinitely  above  what^men  vulgarly  style  great  and  happy, 
infinitely  remote  from  ambition,  the  lust  of  gold,  and  a  piission  for  popu- 
lar  applause,  working  with  their  own  hands  to  raise  a  scanty  subsistence 
for  themselves  that  they  might  not  be  burdensome  to  the  societies  they 
had  formed,  holding  up  to  all  with  whom  they  conversed,  in  the  bright 
faithfiil  mirror  of  their  own  behaviour,  the  amiableness  and  excellency 
of  the  religion  they  taught,  and  in  every  scene  and  circumstance  of  life 
distinguished  for  their  devotion  to  God,  their  unconquered  love  for  man. 
kind,  their  sacred  regard  for  truth,  their  self  government,  moderation, 
horoanity,  sincerity,  and  every  Divine,  social,  and  moral  virtue  that  can 
adorn  and  exalt  a  character.  Nor  are  there  any  features  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  writings  they  have  lefl  us.  We  meet  with  no  frantic  fervours 
indulged,  no  monkish  abstraction  from  the  world  recommended,  no  ma* 
ceration  of  the  body  countenanced,  no  unnatural  institutions  established, 
no  vain  flights  of  ,fancy  cherished,  no  absurd  and  irrational  doctrines 
taught,  no  disobedience  to  any  forms  of  human  government  encouraged 
but  all  civil  establishments  and  social  connections  sufiered  to  remain  iti 
the  same  state  they  were  before  Christianity.  So  far  were  the  apottJes 
from  being  enthusiasts^  and  instigated  by  a  wild  undtsceming  religious 
phrenzy  to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  death,  when  they  might  have  honour 
ably  and  lawfully  escaped  it,  that  we  find  them,  when  they  could,  without 
wounding  their  consciences,  legally  extricate  themselves  from  persecu- 
tun  and  death,  pleading  their  privileges  as  Roman  citizens,  and  appeal, 
ing  ?  Cesar's  supreme  jurisdiction."  (Harwood's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Tertament*) 

As  it  was  contrarv'  to  their  character  to  attempt  to  deceive  others,  so 
ihey  could  not  be  deceived  themselves.  They  could  not  mistake  in  the 
(^ase  of  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  sudden  healing  of  lepers, 
■ml  lame  and  blind  persons ;  they  could  not  but  know,  whether  he  with 
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whom  tliev  conversed  for  forty  days  was  the  same  Jesus,  as  be  with 
whom  they  had  daily  and  famihar  intercouse  long  before  his  cruciiixioa 
They  could  not  mistake  as  to  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  as  to  the  fact 
whether  they  themselves  were  suddenly  endowed  with  the  power  of 
jpeaking  in  languages  which  they  had  never  acquired ;  and  whether 
they  were  able  to  work  miracles,  and  to  impart  the  same  power  ^f 
others. 

They  were  not  only  duinierested  in  their  testimony ;  but  their  inte 
esu  were  on  the  side  of  concealment.  One  of  the  evangelists,  Mat 
hew,  occupied  a  lucrative  situation  when  called  by  Jesus,  and  was  evi* 
iontly  an  opulent  man ;  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  were  at  least  in  cir- 
rumstances  of  comfort,  and  never  had  any  worldly  inducement  held 
out  to  them  by  their  Master ;  Nicodemus  was  a  ruler  among  the  Jews ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  "  a  rich  man ;"  and  St.  Paul,  both  from  his  edu- 
cation,  connections,  and  talents,  had  encouraging  prospects  in  life  :  bat 
of  himself,  and  of  his  fellow  labourer^  he  speaks,  and  describes  all  the 
earthly  rewards  they  obtained  for  testifying  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
nat  Jesus  was  the  Christ, — ^  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we  both  hun* 
ger  and  thirsty  and  are  naked^  and  are  buffeted^  and  hone  no  certain 
dwdlirtg  place  ;  we  are  made  €U  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  are  the  off' 
scouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day,^'  Finally,  they  sealed  their  testi- 
mony in  many  instances  with  their  blood,  a  circumstance  of  which  they 
had  been  forewarned  by  their  Master,  and  in  the  daily  expectation  of 
which  they  lived.  From  this  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Paley  is  irresistible, 
**  These  men  could  not  be  deceivers.  By  only  not  bearing  testimony 
they  might  have  avoided  all  their  sufierings,  and  have  lived  quietly. 
Would  men  in  such  circumstances  pretend  to  have  seen  what  they  never 
saw ;  assert  &cts  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge ;  go  about  lying,  to 
teach  virtue ;  and  though  not  only  convinced  of  Christ's  being  an  im- 
postor, but  having  seen  the  success  of  his  imposture  in  his  crucifiiion, 
yet  persist  in  carrying  it  on,  and  so  persist  as  to  bring  upon  themselves, 
for  nothing  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequence,  enmity  and 
natred,  danger  and  death  ?" 

To  complete  the  character  of  their  testimony,  it  is  in  the  highest  de. 
gree  circumstantial.  We  never  find  that  forged  or  false  accounts  of 
things  nbound  in  particularities ;  and  where  many  particulars  are  related 
of  time,  place,  persons,  6cc,  there  is  always  a  strong  presumption  of 
truth,  and  on  the  contrary.  Here  the  evidence  is  more  than  presumptive. 
The  history  of  the  evangelists  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^i  is  so  fill 
of  referenco  to  persons  then  living,  and  oflen  persons  of  consequence, 
CO  places  in  which  miracles  and  other  transactions  took  place  publicly 
and  not  m  secret ;  and  the  application  of  all  these  facts  by  the  first  pro- 
pagators of  the  Christian  religion  to  give  credit  to  its  Divine  authority  . 
was  so  frequent  and  explicit,  and  often  so  reproving  to  their  opposeifr 
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that  if  they  had  not  been  true  they  must  have  been  contradicted  *  and 
3f  contradicted  on  good  evidence,  the  authors  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  confusion.  This  argument  is  rendered  the  stronger 
when  it  is  considered  that  **  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer," 
nor  was  the  age  dark  and  illiterate  and  prone  to  admit  fables.  The 
Augustan  age  was  the  most  learned  the  world  ever  saw.  The  love  of 
artSy  sciences,  and  literature,  was  the  universal  passion  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  where  Christianity  was  first  taught  in  its 
doctrines,  and  proclaimed  in  its  factb ;  and  in  this  inquisitive  and  dis- 
cerning era,  it  rose,  flourished,  and  established  itself,  with  much  resist- 
ance to  its  doctrines,  but  wiihoui  being  once  questioned  €ts  toihe  truth 
of  its  historical  facts. 

Yet  how  easily  might  they  have  been  disproved  had  they  been  false- 
that  Herod  the  Great  was  not  the  sovereign  of  Judea  when  bur  Lord  was 
bom — ^that  wise  men  from  the  east  did  not  come  to  be  informed  of  the 
place  of  his  birth — and  that  Herod  did  not  convene  the  sanhedrim,  to 
inquire  where  their  expected  Messiah  was  to  be  born — that  the  infants 
in  Bethlehem  were  not  massacred — that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  all 
Judea  was  not  enrolled  by  an  imperial  edict — that  Simeon  did  not  take 
the  infant  in  his  arms  and  proclaim  him  to  be  the  expected  salvation  of 
Israel,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  done  publicly  in  the  temple,  before 
all  the  people — that  the  numerous  persons,  many  of  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  and  some  the  relatives  of  rulers  and  centurions,  were  n»t 
miraculously  healed  nor  raised  from  the  dead — that  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  stated  to  have  been  done  publicly,  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  him. 
self  a  respectable  person,  well  known,  did  not  occur — that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  did  not  take 
place  as  stated  by  his  disciples ;  in  particular,  that  Pilate  did  not  wash 
his  hands  before  them  and  give  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  our 
Lord ;  that  there  was  no  preternatural  darkness  firom  twelve  to  three  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  day  of  the  cmcifixion ;  and  that  there  was  no  earth- 
quake ;  facts  which  if  they  did  not  occur  could  have  been  contradicted 
by  thousands :  finally,  that  these  well-known  unlettered  men,  the  apostles, 
were  not  heard  to  speak  with  tongues  by  many  who  were  present  in  the 
assembly  in  which  this  was  said  to  take  place.  But  we  might  select 
almost  all  the  circumstances  out  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  show,  that  for  the  most  part  they  were  capable  of  being 
contradicted  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  published,  and  that  the 
immense  number  of  circumstances  mentioned  would  in  aflertimes  have 
fiimished  acute  investigators  of  the  history  with  the  means  of  detecting 
its  falaehood  had  it  not  been  indubitable,  either  by  comparing  the  difl^er- 
ent  relations  with  each  other,  or  with  some  well  authenticated  facts  of 
accredited  collateral  history.     On  the  contrary,  the  small  variations  in 

the  story  of  the  evangelists  are  confirmations  of  their  testimony,  being 
Vol..  L  10 
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in  proof  that  there  was  no  concert  among  them  to  impose  upon  the 
world,  and  they  do  not  affect  in  the  least  the  facts  of  the  history  itself; 
while  as  far  as  collateral,  or  immediately  subsequent  history  ha.^  given 
its  evidence,  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  exact- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  sacred  penmen. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenli 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  faithful  and  uncorrupted  record  of  the  transaction! 
they  exhibit ;  and  nothing  now  appears  to  be  necessary,  but  that  this 
record  be  examined  in  order  to  determine  its  claims  to  be  admitted  as 
the  deposit  of  the  standing  revelations  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind 
Tlie  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  which 
it  is  composed,  at  least  such  of  them  as  is  necessary  to  the  argument, 
is  full  and  complete ;  and  if  certain  of  the  facts  which  they  detail  are 
proved  to  be*  really  miraculous,  and  the  prophecies  they  record  are  in 
the  proper  sense  predictive,  then,  according  to  the  principles  before 
established,  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  doctrines  which  thet 
ATTEST  ARE  DiviNE.  This  shall  be  the  next  subject  examined ;  minor 
objections  being  postponed  to  be  answered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
The  Miracles  of  Scriptitrb. 

It  has  oeen  aiready  proved  that  nniracles  are  possible,  that  they  Are 
appropriate,  necessary,  and  satisfactory  evidences  of  a  revelation  from 
€rod :  and  that,  like  other  facts,  they  are  capable  of  being  authenticated 
by  credible  testimony.  These  points  having  been  established,  the  main 
questions  before  us  are,  whether  the  facts  alleged  as  miraculous  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  have  a  sufficient  claim  to  that  character,  and 
whether  they  were  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  and  missioo 
of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 

That  definition  of  a  true  miracle  which  we  have  adopted,  may  here 
be  conveniently  repeated  : — 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event  contrary  to  the  established  constitution 
9r  course  of  things,  or  a  sensiMe  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  deoiO' 
lion  from,  the  knoum  lavos  of  nature,  wrought  either  by  the  immediate  aet^ 
or  by  tlte  concurrence,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  for  the  proof  or  fw» 
dence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  of 
some  particular  person. 

The  force  of  the  argument  from  miracles  lies  in  this — that  as  such 
works  are  manifestly  above  human  power,  and  as  no  created  being  car 
effect  them,  unless  empowered  by  the  Author  of  nature,  ^  hen  they  are 
wrought  for  such  an  end  as  that  mentioned  in  the  definition,  they  are  to 
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be  cousidered  ea  authentications  of  a  Divine  mission  by  a  special  and 
sensible  interposition  of  €rod  himself* 

To  adduce  all  the  extraordinary  works  wrought  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ  would  be  unnecessary.  In  those  we  select  for  examination,  the 
miraculous  character  will  sufficiently  Appear  to  bring  them  within  our 
definition ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  thtft  it  has  been  already  established 
thut  the  boolis  which  contain  the  account  of  these  facts  must  have  been 
wiitten  by  tiieir  reputed  authors,  and  that  had  not  the  facts  themselves 
occarred  as  there  related,  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  age  in 
which  the  accounts  of  them  were  published  coula  have  been  brought  to 
believe  them.  On  the  basis  then  of  the  arguments  already  adduced  to 
prove  these  great  points,  it  is  concluded  that  we  have  in  the  Scriptures 
a  true  relation  of  the  facts  themselves.  Nothing  therefore  remains  bol 
to  establish  their  claims  as  miracles. 

Out  of  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  by  the  agency  of  Moses  we 
select,  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned  in  chapter  ix,  the  plague 
of  DASKNEss.  Two  circumstanccs  are  to  be  noted  in  the  relation 
given  of  this  event,  Exodus  x.  It  continued  three  days,  and  it  afflicted 
the  Egyptians  only,  for  "  dll  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dweUings,^^  The  fact  here  mentioned  was  of  the  most  public  kind : 
and  had  it  not  taken  place,  every  Egyptian  and  every  Israelite  could 
have  contradicted  the  account.  The  phenomenon  was  not  produced  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  no  eclipse  of  that  luminary  can  endure  so  long. 
Some  of  the  Roman  writers  mention  a  darkness  by  day  so  great  that 
persons  were  unable  to  know  each  other;  but  we  have  no  historical 
account  of  any  other  darkness  so  long  continued  as  this,  and  so  intense, 
that  the  Egyptians  "  rose  not  up  from  their  places  for  three  daysJ^ 
But  if  any  such  circumstance  had  again  occurred,  and  a  natural  cause 
could  have  been  assigned  for  it,  yet  even  then  the  miraculous  character 
of  this  event  would  remain  unshaken ;  for  to  what  but  to  a  supernatural 
cause  could  the  distinction  made  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians 
be  attributed,  when  they  inhabited  a  portion  of  the  same  country,  and 
virhen  their  neighbourhoods  were  immediately  adjoining  ?  Here  then 
are  the  characters  of  a  true  miracle.  The  established  course  of  natural 
causes  and  efiects  is  interrupted  by  an  operation  upon  that  mighty 
element,  the  atmosphere.  That  it  was  not  a  chance  irregularity  in 
nature,  is  made  apparent  from  the  effect  following  the  volition  of  a  man 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  nature,  and  from  its  being  restrained 
by  that  to  a  certain  part  of  the  same  country — "  Moses  stretched  out  his 
handy*^  and  the  darkness  prevailed,  every  where  but  in  the  dwellings  y{ 
his  own  people.  The  fact  has  been  established  by  former  arguments , 
and  the  ^ct  being  allowed,  the  miracle  of  necessity  follows. 

The  destruction  of  the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  may  be  next 
ronsidered.     Here  too  are  several  circumstances  to  be  carefully  noted 
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This  j  adgment  was  threatened  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  before  any  of 
the  other  places  were  brougnt  upon  him  and  his  people.  The  Israelites 
also  were  forewarned  of  it.  They  were  directed  to  slay  a  lamhi 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  their  door  fK)sts,  and  prepare  for  their  departure 
that  same  night.  The  stroke  %a8  inflicted  upon  the  first  bom  of  the 
Egyptians  only,  and  not  upon  any  other  part  of  the  family — it  occurred 
in  the  same  hour — ^the  first  bom  of  the  Israelites  escaped  without  ex 
ception — and  the  festival  of  '*  the  passover"  was  Irom  that  night  insti. 
tuted  in  remembrance  of  the  event.  Such  a  festival  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  thinf^f  be  established  in  any  subsequent  age,  in  commemo- 
ration of  an  event  which  never  occurred ;  and  if  instituted  at  the  time, 
the  event  must  have  taken  place,  for  by  no  means  could  this  large  body 
of  men  have  been  persuaded  that  their  first  bom  had  been  saved  and 
those  of  the  Egyptians  destroyed,  if  the  facts  had  not  been  before  their 
eyes.  The  history  therefore  being  established,  the  miracle  follows ;  foi 
the  order  of  nature  is  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that, 
if  a  pestilence  were  to  be  assumed  as  the  agent  of  this  calamity,  an 
epidemic  disease,  however  rapid  and  destmctive,  comes  not  upon  the 
threat  of  a  mortal,  and  makes  no  such  selection  as  the  first  bom  of 
every  family. 

The  miracle  of  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sba  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  merits  more  particular  consideration.  In  this  event  we 
observe,  as  in  the  others,  circumstances  which  exclude  all  possibility  of 
mistake  or  collusion.  The  subject  of  the  miracle  is  the  sea ;  the  wit- 
nesses of  it  the  host  of  Israel,  who  passed  through  on  foot,  and  the 
Egyptian  nation,  who  lost  their  king  and  his  whole  army.  The  miracu- 
lous characters  of  the  event  are : — The  waters  are  divided,  and  stand 
up  on  each  side ; — -the  instmment  is  a  strong  east  wind,  which  begins 
its  operation  upon  the  waters  at  the  stretching  out  of  the  hand  of  Moses, 
and  ceases  at  the  same  signal,  and  that  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  retum  of  the  waters  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  Egyptian  pursuing 
army. 

It  has,  mdeed,  been  asked  whether  there  were  not  some  ledges  of 
rocks  where  the  water  was  shallow,  so  that  an  army,  at  particular  times, 
might  pass  over ;  and  whether  the  Etesian  winds,  which  blow  strongly 
all  summer  from  the  northwest,  might  not  blow  so  violently  against  tbo 
sea  as  to  keep  it  back  "  on  a  heap."  But  if  there  were  any  force  in 
these  questions,  it  is  plain  that  such  suppositions  would  leave  the  de- 
struction of  the  Egyptians  unaccounted  for.  To  show  that  there  is  no 
weight  in  them  at  cdl,  let  the  place  where  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  efl^ected  be  first  noted.  Some  fix  it  near  Suez^  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf;  but  if  there  were  satisfactory  evidence  of  this,  it  ought  also  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  that  formerly  the  gulf  extended  at  least  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Suez,  the  place  where  it  terminates  at  present. 
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(XorJ  Valentia^s  TravelSf  vol.  iii,  p.  344.)  But  the  names  of  places 
as  well  as  tradition,  fix  the  passage  about  ten  hours' journey  lower  down, 
Mt  Clysmoy  or  the  valley  of  Bedea*  The  name  given  by  Moses  to  the 
place  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the  sea  was  divided,  was 
Pihahirdhj  which  signifies  "  the  mouth  of  the  ridge,"  or  of  that  chain 
of  mountains  which  line  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  as 
tliero  is  but  one  mouth  of  that  chain  through  which  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  men,  women,  and  children,  could  possibly  pass  when  filing 
before  their  enemies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  respecting  the 
situation  of  Pihahiroth ;  and  the  modem  names  of  conspicuous  places 
in  its  neighbourhood  prove,  that  those,  by  whom  such  names  were  given, 
believed  that  this  was  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites  passed  the  sea  in 
nfety,  and  where  Pharaoh  was  drowned.  Thus,  we  have  close  by 
Pihahiroth^  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  a  mountain  called  Aitaka^ 
which  signifies  deliverance.  On  the  eastern  coast  opposite  is  a  head- 
land called  R€U  Musa^  or  '^the  Cape  of  Moses;"  somewhat  lower, 
Hamam  Farautij  <'  Pharaoh's  Springs ;"  while  at  these  places,  the 
general  name  of  the  gulf  itself  is  Bahr^-Koltum^  <*  the  Bay  of  Sub. 
mersion,"  in  which  there  is  a  whirlpool  called  Birket  Faraun^  '^  the  Pool 
of  Pharaoh."  This,  then,  was  the  passage  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  sea  here  is  stated  by  Bruce,  who  may  be  consulted  as  to 
these  localities,  at  about  fourteen  fiithoms,  and  the  breadth  at  between 
three  and  four  leagues.  But  there  is  no  ^  ledge  of  rocks,"  and  as  to 
the  *^  Etesitm  wind,"  the  same  traveller  observes,  ''  If  the  Etesian  wind 
blowing  from  the  northwest  in  summer,  could  keep  the  sea  as  a  wall,  on 
the  right,  of  fifty  feet  high,  still  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building 
the  wall  to  the  lefV,  or  to  the  north.  If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this 
once,  they  must  have  repeated  it  many  a  time  before  or  since,  from  the 
same  causes."  The  wind  which  actually  did  blow,  according  to  the 
history,  either  as  an  instrument  of  dividing  the  waters,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  as  the  instrument  of  drying  the  ground,  afler  the  waters  were 
divided  by  the  inmiediate  energy  of  the  Divine  power,  was  not  a  north 
wind,  but  an  <*  east  wind ;"  and  as  Dr.  Hales  observes,  <<  seems  to  be 
introdui*^  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude  the  natural  agency  which 
might  lie  afterward  resorted  to  for  solving  the  miracle ;  'for  it  is  remaric- 
able  that  the  monsoon  in  the  Red  Sea  blows  the  summer  half  of  the  year 
^m  the  north,  and  the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  which 
eould  produce  the  miracle  in  question." 

llie  miraculous  character  of  this  event  is,  therefore,  most  strongly 
marked  An  expanse  of  water,  and  that  water  a  sea,  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  miles  broad,  known  to  be  exceedingly  subject  to  agitations,  is 
divided,  and  a  wall  of  water  is  formed  on  each  hand,  affording  a  passage 
on  dry  land  for  the  Israelites.  The  phenomenon  occurs  too  just  as  the 
Egyptian  host  are  on  the  point  cf  overtaking  the  fugitives,  and  ceascis  at 
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tlie  uioinont  wheu  the  latter  reach  the  cpposite  shore  tii  safety,  wA 
when  their  enemies  are  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  in  the  only  positioo 
in  which  the  closing  of  the  wall  of  waters  on  each  side  could  insure  the 
«>tutire  destruction  of  so  large  a  force ! 

The  falling  of  the  uanna  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  is  a.i:mother 
unquestionable  miracle,  and  one  in  which  there  could  be  neither  nnistaln 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  sustained  by  it,  nor  fraud  on  the  |>fiit  o. 
Moses.     That  this  evont  was  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  coix^c^  of 
nature,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  wilderness  has 
been  travelled  by  individuals,  and  by  large  bodies  of  men,  iron  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present,  but  no  such  supply  of  food  was  ev^r  met 
with,  except  on  this  occasion ;  and  its  miraculous  character  is  flarther 
marked  by  the  following  circumstances : — 1.  That  it  fell  but  six  days  id 
the  week :  2.  That  it  fell  in  such  prodigious  quantities  as  sustained  three 
millions  of  souls :  3.  That  there  fell  a  double  quantity  every  Fridayi  to 
serve  the  Israelites  for  the  next  day,  which  was  their  Sabbath  :  4  •  That 
what  was  gathered  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  stank  and  bred 
worms,  if  kept  above  one  day ;  but  that  which  was  gathered  on  ¥'riday 
kept  sweet  for  two  days :  and  5.  That  it  continued  falhng  while  the 
Israelites  remained  in  the  wilderness,  but  ceased  as  soon  as  thcy^  came 
out  of  it,  and  got  com  to  eat  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  {Universal  //uAr^f 
1.  1,  c.  7.)     Let  these  very  extraordinary  particulars  be  considered,  and 
they  at  once  confirm  the  fact,  while  thpy  unequivocally  establish  the 
miracle.     No  people  could  be  deceived  in  these  circumstances ;  no  per- 
son could  persuade  them  of  their  truth,  if  they  had  not  occurred ;  and 
the  whole  was  so  clearly  out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature,  as  to  mark 
unequivocally  the  interposition  of  God.     To  the  majority  of  the   nume- 
f>us  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  same  remarks  applyi 
and  upon  them  the  same  miraculous  characters  are  as  indubitably  im- 
pressed.    If  we  proceed  to  those  of  Christ,  the  evidence  becomes,  if 
possible,  more  indubitable.     They  were  clearly  above  the  pcwer  of 
either  human  agency  or  natural  causes :  they  were  public :  they  were 
such  as  could  not  admit  of  collusion  or  deception  :  they  were  performed 
under  such  circum^ances  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  witnesses  and 
reporters  of  thein  to  mistake  :  they  were  often  done  in  the  presence  of 
malignant,  scrutinizing,  and  intelligent  enemies,  the  Jewish  rulers,  wbc 
acknowledged  the  facts,  but  attributed  them  to  an  evil,  supernal uraJ 
agency ;  and  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  testimony,  from  the  age  in 
which  they  were  wrought,  to  this  day.     It  would  be  trifling  with  the 
reader  to  examine  instances  so  well  kiiown  in  their  circumstances,  fur  the 
slightest  recollection  of  the  feeding  of  the  muhituded  in  the  desert ; — the 
healing  of  the  paralytic,  who,  because  of  the  mvltiiude^  was  let  down  from 
the  house  top ; — the  instant  cure  of  the  withered  hand  hi  the  synagogue, 
near  Jerusalem,  where  the  Phaiisees  ;vcre  **  watching  our  Lord  wheth^^ 
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he  ^ould  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day ;" — the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the 
'laughter  of  Jairus,  the  widow's  son,  and  Lazarus ;  and  many  other  in- 
stances of  miraculous  power, — will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  mgenu- 
ofis  mind,  that  all  the  characters  of  real  and  adequately  attested  miracles 
meet  in  them.  That  great  miracle,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  him- 
self from  the  dead,  so  oflen  appealed  to  by  the  first  teachers  of  his 
religion,  may,  however,  be  here  properly  adduced,  with  its  convincing 
and  irrefragable  circumstances,  as  completing  this  branch  of  tho 
external  evidence.    , 

That  it  is  a  miracle  in  its  highest  sense  for  a  person  actually  dead  to 
raiee  himself  again  to  life,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  when  wrought,  as 
the  raising  of  Christ  was,  in  attestation  of  a  Divine  commission,  it  is 
evidence  of  the  most  irrefragable  kind.  So  it  has  been  regarded  by 
unbelievers,  who  have  bent  all  their  force  against  it ;  and  so  it  was 
regarded  by  Divine  Providence,  who  rendered  its  proofs  ample  and  indu. 
bitable  in  proportion  to  its  importance.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances as  recorded  in  the  history. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reality  of  ChrisCa  death  is  circumstantially 
and  fully  stated,  though  if  no  circumstantial  evidence  had  been  adduced, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they,  who  had  sought  his  death  with  so 
much  eagerness,  would  be  inattentive  to  the  full  execution  of  the  sentence 
R)r  which  they  had  clamoured.  The  execution  was  public ;  he  was 
crucified  with  common  malefactors,  in  the  usual  place  of  execution ; 
the  soldiers  brake  not  his  legs,  the  usual  practice  when  they  would 
hasten  the  deatli  of  the  malefactor,  observing  that  he  was  dead  already. 
His  enemies  knew  that  he  had  predicted  his  resurrection,  and  would 
therefore  be  careful  that  he  should  not  be  removed  from  the  cross  before 
death  had  actually  taken  place ;  and  Pilate  refused  to  deliver  the  body 
for  burial  until  he  had  expressly  inquired  of  the  offir.er  on  duty,  whether 
he  were  already  dead.  Nor  was  he  taken  away  to  an  unknown  or  dis- 
tant tomb.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  made  no  secret  of  the  place  where 
he  had  buried  him.  It  was  in  his  own  family  tomb,  and  the  Pharisees 
knew  where  to  direct  the  watch  which  was  appointed  to  guard  the  body 
against  the  approach  of  his  disciples.  The  reality  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  therefore  established.  ^ 

2.  But  by  both  parties,  by  the  Pharisees  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the 
disciples  on  the  other,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  body  was  missings  and  that, 
in  the  state  of  death,  it  was  never  more  seen !  The  sepulchre  was  made 
sure,  the  stone  at  the  mouth  being  sealed,  and  a  watch  of  sixty  Roman 
soldiers  appointed  to  guard  it,  and  yet  the  body  was  not  to  be  found. 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  each  party  accounts  for  this  fact.  The  disciples 
affirm,  that  two  of  their  compajiy,  going  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body,  saw  an  angel  descend  and  roll  away  the 
■lorie,  sit  upon  it,  and  invite  them  to  see  the  placid  where  their  Lord  had 
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Iain,  inibmiing  them  that  he  was  risen,  and  commanding -them  to   t^Il  ^ 
other  disciples  of  the  fact ; — that  others  went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  fi>vnd 
not  the  body,  though  the  grave  clothes  remained ;  that,  at  difierecit  titaoee^ 
he  appeared  to  them«  both  separately  and  when  assembled ;  that     t:iiey 
conversed  with  him ;  that  he  partook  of  their  food ;  that  thoy  touch^^  ^^ 
body ;  that  he  continued  to  make  his  appearance  among  them  for  mm^^^j 
mx  week],  and  then,  after  many  advices,  finally  led  them  out  as  fi*-^  ^ 
Hethany,  and,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  ascended  into  the  clouds  ^ 
heaven.     I'his  is  the  statement  of  the  disciples. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  accounts  for  the  ab^^^**^® 
\tf  our  Lord's  body  from  the  sepulchre  is,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  ta^^^ 
slept  on  their  posts,  the  disciples  stole  away  the  corpse.  We  kno'*'^  of 
no  other  account.  Neither  in  their  earliest  books  nor  traditions  i»  tJ^ere 
any  other  attempt  to  explain  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Jesus.  ^^ 

are  warranted  therefore  in  concluding,  that  the  Pharisees  had  no*-™"^ 
but  this  to  oppose  to  the  positive  testimony  of  the  disciples,  who  ^^ 
added,  and  published  it  to  the  world,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  rela'C^^^  ^ 
the  Pharisees  <<all  the  things  that  were  done,"  the  earthquake  9  ^^ 
appearance  of  the  angel,  &c ;  but  that  they  were  bribed  to  say,  ^^  "** 
disciples  came  hy  night  and  stole  him  axray,  while  tee  «2ep<." 

On  the  statement  of  the  Pharisees  we  may  remark,  that  though  "^"ose 
who  were  not  convinced  by  our  Lord's  former  miracles  were  in  a.  *^® 
of  mind  to  resist  the  impression  of  his  resurrection,  yet,  in  this  atter^^P^  ^^' 
destroy  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  they  fell  below  their  usual  8ii.^^*^^y 
in  circulating  a  story  which  carried  with  it  its  own  refutation.  ^his, 
however,  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  hurry  and  agitation  iC^ '  ^"® 
moment,  and  the  necessity  under  which  they  were  laid  to  invent  ^^^wrae- 
thing  to  amuse  the  populace,  who  were  not  indisposed  to  charge  ^^m 
with  the  death  of  Jesus.     Of  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Pharisees      ^ere 

m 

apprehensive,  ^^ fearing  the  people,^*  on  this  as  on  former  occa.^®'**- 
This  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sanhedrim  address^^*  the 
apostles,  Acts  v,  28  :  "  Did  we  not  straitly  command  you,  that  ye  j^liould 
not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  behold  vou  have  filled  Jerusalem  witha  youi 
doctrine,  and   intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us."       The 
majority  of  the  people  were  not  enemies  of  Jesus,  though  the  Pha  '■"isees 
wore ;   and   it  was  a  mob  of  base   fellows,  and   strangers,  of  •^'rhich 
Jerusalem  was  full  at  the  passover,  who  had  been  excited  to  clamo^'r  foi 
his  death.     The  body  of  the  Jewish  populace  heard  him  gladly ;     great 
numbers  of  them  had  been  deeply  impressed  hy  the  raising  of  La 27a /cia^ 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  in  consequence  acc#>m- 
panied  him  with  public  acclamations,  as  the  Messiah,  into  Jerusalem, 
These  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  toward  our  Loid  Wfsre 
transferred  to  the  apostles ;  for  after  Peter  and  John  had  healed  the  man 
at  the  g  ite  of  the  temple,  and  refused  to  obey  the  council  in  keeping  sileii 
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SB  to  Christ,  when  the  chief  priests  had  "farther  threidened  them^  they 
^  them  go,  finding  not  how  they  might  punish  them  because  of  the 

It  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation,  therefore,  that  this 
absurd  and  self-exposed  rumour  was  hastily  got  up,  and  as  hastily  pub- 
lished. We  may  add,  also,  that  it  was  hastily  abandoned ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able, that  it  is  never  adverted  to  by  the  Pharisees  in  any  of  those  legaJ 
processes  instituted  at  Jerusalem  against  the  first  preachers  of  Christ  as 
the  risen  Messiah,  within  a  few  days  afler  the  alleged  event  itself. 
First,  Peter  and  John  are  brought  before  their  great  council  |  then  the 
whole  body  of  the  apostles  twice ;  on  all  these  occasions  they  affirm  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection,  before  the  very  jnen  who  had  originated  the  tale  of  the 
stealing  away  of  the  body,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  chief 
priests  oppose  this  story  to  the  explicit  testimony  of  his  disciples  having 
seen,  felt,  and  conversed  with  Jesus,  af\er  his  passion.  This  silence 
cannot  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  presence  of 
the  apostles  at  least,  they  would  not  hazard  its  exposure.  If  at  any  time 
the  Roman  guards  could  have  been  brought  forward  effectually  to  con- 
front  the  apostles,  it  was  when  the  whole  body  of  the  latter  were  in  cus- 
tody, and  before  the  council,  where  indeed  the  great  question  at  issue 
between  the  parties  was,  whether  Jesus  were  risen  from  the  dead  or  not. 
On  the  one  part,  the  apostles  stand  before  the  rulers  affirming  the  fact, 
and  are  ready  to  go  into  the  detail  of  their  testimony  :  the  only  testimony 
which  could  be  opposed  to  this  is  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  but  not 
one  of  the  sixty  is  brought  up,  and  they  do  not  even  advert  to  the  rumour 
which  the  rulers  had  proclaimed.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  them^ ' 
Gamaliel,  advises  the  council  to  take  no  farther  proceedings,  but  to  let 
the  matter  go  on,  for  this  reason,  that  if  it  were  of  men  it  would  come 
to  nought,  but  if  of  God,  they  could  not  overthrow  it,  and  would  be  found 
to  fight  against  God  himself.  Now  it  is  plain  that  if  the  Pharisees 
thfsmselves  believed  in  the  story  they  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  no  doctor  of  the  law,  like  Gamaliel,  would  have  given 
such  advice,  and  equally  impossible  is  it  that  the  council  should  unani- 
mously have  agreed  to  it.  With  honest  proofs  of  an  imposture  il  their 
hands,  they  could  never  thus  have  tamely  surrendered  the  public  to  delr* 
sion  and  their  own  characters  to  infamy ;  nor,  if  they  had,  could  the} 
have  put  their  non-interference  on  the  ground  assumed  by  Gamaliel 
Fhe  very  principle  of  his  decision  supposes,  that  both  sides  acknow* 
edged  something  very  extraordinary  which  might  prove  a  work  :f 
God  ;  and  that  time  would  make  it  manifest  It  admitted  in  point  of 
feet,  that  Jesus  mioht  be  risen  again,  llie  whole  council,  by 
adopting  Gamaliel's  decision,  admitted  this  possibility,  or  how  could  time 
show  the  whole  work,  built  entirely  upon  this  fact,  to  be  a  work  of  God,  or 
oof    \nd  thus  Gamaliel,  without  intending  it,  certainly,  has  afforrled 
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evidence  in  favour  of  the  resurrection  of  '^v  Lord  the  more  powerful 
from  its  being  incidental. 

The  absurdity  involved  in  the  only  testimony  ever  brought  against 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  rendered  it  indeed  impossible  to  mainttiiD 
the  story.  That  a  Roman  guard  should  be  found  off  their  watch,  or 
asleep,  a  fault  which  the  military  law  of  that  people  punished  with 
death,  was  most  incredible ;  that,  if  they  were  asleep,  the  timid  d:sc4>iei 
of  Christ  should  dare  to  make  the  attempt,  when  the  noise  of  removmg 
the  stone  and  bearing  away  the  body  might  awaken  them,  is  very  im* 
probable ; ,  and,  above  all,  as  it  has  been  often  put,  either  the  soldiers 
were  awake  or  asleep — if  awake,  why  did  they  suffer  a  few  unarmed 
peasants  and  women  to  take  away  tl^e  body  ?  and  if  asleep,  how  came 
they  to  know  that  the  disciples  were  the  persons  ? 

Against  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  may  then  with  confidence  say, 
there  is  no  testimony  whatever ;  it  stands,  like  every  other  fact  in  the 
evangelic  history,  entirely  uncontradicted  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present ;  and  though  we  grant  that  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  we 
do  not  admit  the  account  given  of  the  absence  of  our  Lord's  body  from 
the  sepulchre  by  the  Jews,  we  must  therefore  admit  that  of  the  apostles, 
yet  the  very  inability  of  those  who  first  objected  to  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  body,  which  had  been  entirely 
in  their  own  power,  affords  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  statement  of  the  disciples.  Under  such  circumstances  the  loss  of  the 
body  became  itself  an  extraordinary  event.  The  tomb  was  carefully 
closed  and  sealed  by  ofBcers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  guard  was  set, 
and  yet  the  body  is  missing.  TIfe  story  of  the  Pharisees  does  not  at  all 
account  for  the  fact ;  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  for  a  moment  credited  ;  and 
unless  the  history  of  the  evangelists  be  admitted,  that  singular  fact  remains 
still  unaccounted  for. 

But  in  addition  to  this  presumption,  let  the  circumstances  of  credibility 
in  the  testimony  of  the  disciples  be  collected,  and  the  evidence  becomes 
indubitable. 

The  accouni  given  by  the  disciples  was  not  even  an  improbable  one , 
for  allow  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  during  his  life,  and  the  resur- 
rection follows  as  a  natural  conclusion ;  for  before  that  event  can  be 
maintained  to  be  in  the  lowest  sense  improbable,  the  whole  history  of  his 
public  life,  in  opposition  not  to  the  evangelists  merely,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  testimony  of  Jews  and  heathens  themselves,  must  be  proved 
to  be  a  fable. 

The  manner  in  which  this  testimony  is  given,  is  in  its  favour.  Stt  far 
from  the  evangelists  having  written  in  concert,  they  give  an  accounr  of 
the  transaction  so  varied  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the}  wrote  independ- 
enth/  of  each  other ;  and  yet  so  agreeing  in  the  leading  facts,  and  so 
easily  c?\pable  of  reconcilement  in  those  minute  circumstances  in  whicli 
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90IDC  discrepancy  at  first  sight  appears,  that  their  evidence  in  every  part 
carries  with  it  the  air  of  honestv  and  truth. 

Their  own  account  sufficiently  proves,  that  they  were  incredulous  as 
»o  the  fact  when  announced,  and  so  not  disposed  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
an  imag.nation.  This  indeed  was  impossible ;  the  appearances  of  ChriLl 
were  too  numerous,  and  were  continued  for  too  long  a  time, — forty  days. 
Fhcy  could  not  mistake,  and  it  is  as  impossible  that  they  should  deceive ; 
impossible  that  upward  of  five  hundred  persons  to  whom  Christ  appeared, 
should  have  been  persuaded  by  the  artful  few,  that  they  had  seen  and 
conversed  with  Christ,  or  to  agree,  not  only  without  reward,  but  in 
renunciation  of  all  interests  and  in  hazard  of  all  dangers  and  of  death 
itself,  to  continue  to  assert  a  falsehood. 

Nor  did  a  long  period  elapse  before  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  was 
proclaimed ;  nor  was  a  distant  place  chosen  in  which  to  malie  the  first 
report' of  it.  These  would  have  been  suspicious  circumstances  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  the  disciples  testify  the  fact  from  the  day  of  the  resurrec 
tion  itself.  One  of  them  in  a  public  speech  at  the  feast  of  pentecost, 
addressed  to  a  mixed  multitude,  affirms  it ;  and  the  same  testimony  is 
given  by  the  whole  college  of  apostles,  before  the  great  council  twice : 
this  too  was  done  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
in  the  presence  of  those  most  interested  in  detecting  the  falsehood. 
Tlieir  evidence  was  given,  not  only  before  private  but  public  persons, 
before  magistrates  and  tribunals,  <<  before  philosophers  and  rabbies,  be- 
fore courtiers,  before  lawyers,  before  people  expert  in  examining  and 
cross-examining  witnesses,"  and  yet  what  Christian  ever  impeached  his 
accomplices  ?  or  discovered  this  pretended  imposture  ?  or  was  convicted 
of  prevarication  ?  or  was  even  confronted  with  others  who  could  contra- 
dict him  as  to  this  or  any  other  matter  of  fact  relative  to  his  religion  ? 
To  this  testimony  of  the  apostles  was  added  the  seal  of  miracles,  wrought 
as  publicly,  and  being  as  unequivocal  in  their  nature,  as  open  to  public 
investigation,  and  as  numerous,  as  those  of  their  Lord  himself.  The 
miracle  of  the  gift  of  tongues  was  in  proof  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  miracles  of  healing  were  wrought  by 
the  apostles  ir  their  Master's  namej  and  therefore  were  the  proofs  both 
of  his  resurrection  and  of  their  commission.  Indeed,  of  the  want  of 
lupematural  evidence  the  Jews,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Christianity 
never  complained.  They  allowed  the  miracles  both  of  Christ  and  his 
npoalles ;  but  by  ascribing  them  to  Satan,  and  regarding  them  as  diabo- 
lic^al  delusions  and  wunders  wrought  in  order  to  seduce  them  from  the 
law,  thoir  admissions  are  at  once  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
hi^or}',  and  enable  us  to  account  for  their  resistance  to  an  evidence  so 

majestic  and  overwhelming.  (6) 

^ 

(6)   The  evidenced  of  on'  Lord*B  resurrection  are  fully  ezliibited  in  West  on      -    : 
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CH>J^ER  XVI. 
OBJEcnoirs  to  thk  Fkccp  frou  Miracles  considkred. 


The  first  objection  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  systems  which  is  drawn  from  their  miracles 
is  grounded  upon  facts  and  doctrines  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves. 

It  is  slated,  that  the  Scriptures  assert  miraculous  acts  to  have  been 
performed  in  opposition  to  the  mission  and  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
have  professed  themselves  accredited  instruments  of  making  known  re- 
velations of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind ;  and  that  the  sacred  writers 
frequently  speak  of  such  events  as  possible,  nay  as  certain  future  occur- 
rences, even  when  they  have  not  actually  taken  place.  The  question 
therefore  is,  how  miracles  should  be  conclusive  proofs  of  truth,  when 
riiey  actually  have  been,  or  may  be  wrought,  in  proof  of  falsehood, 
*  Shall  a  miracle  confirm  the  belief  of  one,  and  not  confirm  the  belief 
of  more  Gods  thjui  one,  if  wrought  for  that  purpose  ?"  (Bishop  Fleet- 
wood on  Miracles.)  The  instances  usually  adduced  are  the  feats  of  the 
Egyptian  magi  in  opposition  to  Moses,  and  the  raising  of  Samuel  by  the 
witch  of  Endor.  The  presumptions  that  such  works  are  considered 
possible,  are  drawn  from  a  passage  of  Moses  in  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy ;  a  prediction  respecting  false  Christs  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ; 
and  the  prediction  of  the  man  of  sin,  m  the  writings  of  St.  Paul :  all 
of  which  caution  the  reader  against  being  seduced  from  the  truth,  by 
"  signs  and  wonders*'  performed  by  false  teachers. 

With  respect  to  the  miracles,  or  pretended  miracles,  wrought  by  th^ 
magicians  of  Pharaoh,  some  preliminary  considerations  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  That  whether  the  persons  called  magicians  were  regular  pnests 
or  a  distinct  class  of  men,  they  were  known  to  be  expert  in  producing 
singular  effects  and  apparent  transformations  in  natural  objects,  for  afler^ 
Moses  had  commenced  his  marvellous  operations,  they  were  sent  for  by 
Pharaoh  to  oppose  their  power  and  skill  to  his. 

2.  That  they  succeeded,  or  appeared  to  succeed,  in  three  attempts 
to  imitate  the  works  of  Moses,  and  were  then  controlled,  or  attempted  a^ 
work  beyond  their  power,  and  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves 
vanquished  by  **  the  finger  of  God."     The  rest  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Moses  went  on  without  any  attempt  at  imitation. 

3.  That  these  works  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be,  were  wrought 
to  hold  up  the  idols  of  Egypt  as  equal  in  power  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Moses  and  the  Israelites.     This  is  a  consideration  of  importance,  and 

the  Resurrection,  Shkrlock^s  Trial  of  the  WitneBsee,  and  Dr.  Cook's  lUiutratiom 
of  the  Evidence  of  Christ's  Resurrection. 
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the  fact  is  easily  proved.  If  they  were  mere  jugglers  and  performer* 
'heir  wonders  by  sleight  of  hand,  they  did  not  wish  the  people  to  know 
tiis,  or  their  influence  over  them  could  not  have  been  maintained. 
They  therefore  used  "  enchantments,*'  incongruous  and  strange  cere- 
monies, rites  and  offerings,  which  among  all  superstitious  people  have 
been  supposed  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  commanding  the  influence 
of  supernatural  beings  in  their  favour  and  subjecting  them  to  their  will. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  use  of  <'  enchanlmenty*  in  the  case  of  Ba- 
laam, who  lived  in  the  same,  age ;  and  this  example  goes  very  far,  we 
think,  to  settle  the  sense  in  which  the  magi  used  '*  enchantments  ;*'  for 
though  the  original  word  used  is  different,  yet  its  ideal  meaning  is 
equally  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  rites  of  incantation,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  story.  (7)  Whatever  connection 
therefore  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  the  *<  enchantments"  used 
and  the  works  performed,  or  if  all  connection  be  denied,  this  species  of 
religious  rite  was  performed,  and  the  people  understood,  us  it  was 
intended  they  should  understand,  that  the  wonders  which  the  magi  per- 
formed were  done  under  the  influence  of  their  deities.  Tlie  object  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  magicians  was  to  show,  that  their  gods  were  as  power, 
ful  as  the  God  who  had  commissioned  Moses,  and  that  they  could  pro- 
tect them  from  his  displeasure,  though  they  should  refuse  at  the  command 
of  his  commissioned  servant  to  let  his  people  go. 

But  whatever  pretence  there  was  of  supernatural  assistance,  it  is  con- 
tended by  several  writers  of  great  and  deserved  authority,  that  no 
miracles  were  wrought  at  all  on  these  occasions ;  that,  by  dexterity  and 
previous  preparation,  serpents  were  substituted  by  the  magicians  for 
rods ;  that  a  colouring  matter  was  infused  into  a  portion  of  water ;  and 
that  as  frogs,  through  the  previous  miracle  of  Moses,  every  where 
abounded  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  a  sufficient  number  might  be  easily  pro- 
cured  to  cover  some  given  space ;  and  they  farther  argue,  that  when 
the  miracles  of  Moses  became^uch  as  to  defy  the  possibility  of  the 
most  distant  imitation,  at  that  point  the  simulations  of  the  magi  ceased. 

The  obvious  objection  to  this  is,  that  "  Moses  describes  the  works  of 
the  magicians  in  the  very  same  language  as  he  does  his  own,  and  there- 
fore there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  equally  miraculous." 

( 7)  "  They  alto  did  in  like  tnarmer  with  their  enchanttnenta.  The  word  ovorht 
JcJU/tm,  comeH  from  on\  lahat,  to  bum,  to  aet  on  fire  ;  and  probably  sijrnifief 
•ash  incantations  as  required  luatral  firea,  aacrificea,  fumigationa,  burning  of  in* 
etnae,  aromatic,  and  odoriferoua  druga,  ^e,  as  the  means  of  evoking  departed 
spirits,  or  assistant  demons,  by  whose  ministry,  it  is  probable,  the  magicians  in 
qaettioo  wrought  some  of  their  deceptive  miracles :  for  as  the  term  nuracle  pro. 
porly  signifies  something  which  exceeds  the  power  of  nature  or  art  to  produce, 
(see  verse  9;)  hence  there  could  be  no  miracle  in  this  case,  but  those  wrought 
through  the  power  of  God,  by  the  ministry  cf  Moses  and  Aaron.**  (Dr.  Adam 
CukRKK  in  loc,) 
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To  thiS  it  is  replied,  that  nothing  is  nwre  common  than  to  speak  of  pro- 
fessed jugglers  as  doing  what  they  pretend  or  appear  to  do,  and  that 
this  language  never  misleads.     But  it  is  also  stated,  and  the  observation 
is  of  great  weight,  diat  the  word  used  by  Moses  is  one  of  great  latitude 
— "  Uiey  DID  so,"  that  is,  in  like  manner,  importing  that  they  attempted 
some  imitation  of  Moses ;  because  it  is  used  when  they  failed  in  their 
attempt — "  they  did  so  to  bring  forth  lice  ;  but  they  could  not/^  I  arther, 
Mr.  Farmer,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  contend,  that  the  root  of  the  word 
translated  "  enchantments"  fitly  expresses  any  "  secret  artifices  or  me- 
thods of  deception,  whereby  false  appearances  are  imposed  upon  the 
spectators."     For  a  farther  explanation  and  defence  of  this  hypothesns, 
an  extract  from  Farmer's  Dissertation  on  Miracles  is  given,  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  (8) 

Much  as  these  observations  deserve  attention,  it  may  be  very  much 
doubted,  whether  mere  manual  dexterity  and  sleight  of  hand  can  suffi. 
ciently  account  for  the  effects  actually  produced,  if  only  human  af^nts 
were  engaged ;  and  it  does  not  appear  impracticable  to  meet  any  diffi. 
culty  which  may  arise  out  of  an  admission  of  supernatural  eoil  agency 
in  the  imitation  of  the  three  first  wonders  performed  by  Moses. 

It  ought  however  in  the  first  place  to  be  previously  stated,  that  the 
histor}*^  before  us  is  not  in  fairness  to  be  judged  of  as  an  insulated  state- 
ment, independent  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  revelation  in 
which  it  is  found.  With  that  revelation  it  is  bound  up,  and  by  the  light 
^f  its  doctrine  it  is  to  be  judged.  No  infidel,  who  would  find  in  Scrip. 
cure  an  argument  against  Scripture,  has  the  right  to  consider  any  pas. 
sage  separately,  or  to  apply  to  it  the  rule  of  his  own  theory  on  religious 
subjects,  unless  he  has  first,  by  fair  and  honest  argument,  disposed  of 
the  evidences  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  He  must  disprove  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  record,  and  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in 
it, — he  must  rid  himself  of  every  proof  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses. 
and  of  the  evidence  of  his  miracles,  before  he  is  entitled  to  this  right ; 
and  if  he  is  inadequate  to  this  task,  he  can  only  consider  the  case  as  a 
diJIcuUyj  standing  on  the  admission  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  to 
be  explained,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  principles  of  that  genera]  systewi 
of  religion  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  supply.  In  this  nothing 
more  is  asked,  than  argumentative  fairness.  The  same  rule  is  still  nior^ 
obligatory  upon  those  interpreters  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  Divine 
aiuthority  of  the  sacred  records ;  for  by  the  aid  of  their  general  prin- 
ciples and  unequivocal  doctrines,  every  difficulty  which  they  profess  to 
extract  from  them,  is  surely  to  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  its  real 
character.  Whav,  however,  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  present  case, 
supposing  it  to  be  allowed  that  the  magicians  performed  works  superior 
to  the  power  of  any  mere  human  agent,  and  therefore  supernatural  ? 

^8)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  chapter* 
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This  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  settle,  as  the  difficulty  si;pposed  to  ariM 
ciut  of  this  admission  has  been  exaggerated. 

ft  seems  generally  to  have  been  supposed,  that  these  counter  per- 
(brmances  were  wrought  to  contradict  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  and 
that  by  allowing  them  to  be  supernatural,  we  are  brought  into  the  diffi- 
culty of  supposing,  that  God  may  authenticate  the  mission  of  his  servants 
by  miracles,  and  that  miracles  may  be  wrought  also  to  contradict  this 
attestation,  thus  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.     This  view  is  t>ot 
howeve?  at  all  countenanced  by  the  history.     No  intimation  is  given 
that  the  magicians  performed  their  wonders  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such   God  as  Jehovah,  or  that  Moses  was  not  commissioned  by  him. 
For    as  they  did  not  deny  the  works  of  Moses  to  be  really  performed, 
they  could  no  more  deny  that  he  did  them  by  the  power  of  his  God, 
tha.n    they  would  deny  that  they  themselves  performed  their  exploits  by 
the    assistance  of  their  gods, — a  point  which  they  doubtless  wished  to 
impress  upon  Pharaoh  and  the  people,  and  for  which  both  were  prepared 
by  their  previous  belief  in  their  idols,  and  in  the  effect  of  incantations. 
For  to  suppose  that  Pharaoh  sent  tor  men  to  play  mere  juggling  tricks, 
kncncing  them  to  be  mere  jugglers,  nccms  too  absurd  to  he  for  a  moment 
admitted,  except  indeed,  as  some  have  assumed,  that  he  thought  the 
^orlcs  of  Moses  to  be  sleight-of-hand  deceptions,  which  he  might  ex- 
pose by  the  imitations  of  his  own  jugglers.     But  nothing  of  this  is  even 
hinted  at  in  the  history,  and  at  least  the  second  work  of  Moses  was  such 
as  entirely  to  preclude  the  idea — the  water  became  blood  throughout  the 
whale  land  of  Egypt,     It  was  not  intended  by  these  works  of  the  Egyp. 
tian  magi,  to  oppose  the  existence  of  Jehovah,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
polytheism  which  required  it  to  be  denied,  that  every  people  had  their 
own  local  divinities, — nothing  indeed  which  required  its  votaries  to  dis- 
allow the  existence  of  even  a  Supreme  Deity,  the  "  Father  of  gods  and 
men  ;**  and  that  Moses  was  commissioned  by  this  Jehovah,  ^*  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews,"  to  command  Pharaoh  to  let  his  people  go,  was  in  point 
of  fact  acknowledged,  rather  than  denied,  by  allowing  his  works,  and 
attempting  to  imitate  them.     The  argument  upon  their  own  principles 
was  certainly  as  strong  for  Moses,  as  for  the  Egyptian  priests.     If  their 
extraordinary  works  proved  them  the  servants  of  their  gods,  the  works 
^f  Moses  proved  him  to  be  the  servant  of  his  God. 

Thus  in  this  series  of  singular  transactions  was  there  no  evidence 
(i  om  counter  miracles,  even  should  it  be  allowed  that  real  miracles  wire 
wrought,  to  counteract  or  nullify  the  mission  of  Moses,  or  to  deny  the 
existence  or  even  to  question  any  of  the  ailributes  of  the  true  Jehovah. 
Ml  that  can  be  said  is,  that  singular  works,  which  were  intended  to 
pass  for  miraculous  ones,  were  wrought,  not  to  disprove  any  thmg 
which  Moses  advanced,  but  to  prove  that  the  Egyptian  deities  had 
power  equal  to  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  which  contest  their  votariei 
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ultimately  fiuM — that  pretension  being  abundantly  refuted  by  the  Iran 
sceiidcnt  nature  and  number  of  the  works  of  Moses ;  ana  by  their  being 
^jdaguesj**  from  which  the  objects  of  their  idolatry  could  not  deiivei 
them,  and  which,  indeed,  as  the  learned  Bryant  has  shown,  were 
intended  expressly  to  humble  idolatry  itself,  and  put  it  to  open  and  bit- 
ter shame. 

If  in  this  instance  we  see  nothing  to  contravene  the  evidence  cf 
I  piracies,  as  attestations  of  the  Divine  commission  of  Moses,  so  in  nc 
other  case  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  raising  of  the  spirit  of  Samui') 
by  the  witch  of  Endor,  is  indeed  the  only  instance  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  miraculous  agency  ascribed  to  an  evil  spirit,  unless  wa 
add  the  power  exercised  by  Satan  over  Job,  and  his  bearing  our  Lord 
through  the  air,  and  placing  him  upon  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  But 
whether  these  events  were  properly  speaking  miraculous,  may  be  mora 
than  doubted ;  and  if  they  were,  neither  they,  nor  the  raising  of  Samuel 
profess  to  give  any  evidence  in  opposition  to  the  mission  of  any  servant 
of  God,  or  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  him.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  are 
the  Scriptures  from  affording  any  examples  of  miracles,  either  real  or 
simulated,  wrought  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mission  and  theological 
doctrine  of  the  inspired  messengt:rs  of  God  in  any  age,  that  in  cases 
where  the  authority  of  the  messenger  was  fairly  brought  into  question, 
the  examples  are  of  a  quite  different  kind.  Ehjah  brought  the  matter 
to  issue,  whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  were  God ;  and  while  the  priests  of 
Baal  heard  neither  **  voice  nor  sound'*  in  return  to  all  their  prayers,  the 
God  of  Israel  answered  his  own  prophet  by  fire,  and  by  that  ratified  his 
servant's  commission  and  his  own  Divinity  before  all  Israel.  The 
devils  in  our  Lord's  days  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  the  most  high 
God.  The  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  at  Thyatira, 
gave  testimony  to  the  mission  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  companions. 
We  read  of  no  particular  acts  performed  by  Ely  mas  the  sorcerer ;  but, 
whatever  he  could  perform,  when  he  attempted  to  turn  away  Sergius 
Paulus  from  the  faith  he  was  struck  blind.  And  thus  we  find  that  Scrip* 
ture  does  no  where  represent  miracles  to  have  been  actually  wrought  m 
contradiction  of  the  authority  of  any  whom  God  had  commissioned  to 
teach  his  will  to  mankind. 

But  that  the  Scriptures  assume  this  as  possible^  is  argued  from  Doot* 
xiii«  1.  &c,-— where  the  people  are  commanded  not  to  follow  a  prophet 
or  areumer  of  dreams,  who  would  entice  them  into  idolatry,  thorgh  he 
should  give  them  *a  sign  or  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  wonder  com')  to 
pass."  Here,  however,  it  appears,  that  not  a  miracle,  but  a  prophecy 
of  some  wonderful  event  is  spoken  of:  for  this  sign  or  wonder  was  to 
come  to  pass.  Nor  can  the  prediction  be  considered  as  more  than 
some  shrewd  and  accidental  guess,  either  from  himsoli*,  or  by  the  assist- 
ance of  some  evil  supernatural  agency,  (a  subject  we  shall  just  now 
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coDsider,)  but  in  fact,  falling  short,  though  in  some  respects  wonderful, 
of  a  true  prediction ;  because  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  this  same 
Mok,  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  a  prophet  is  made  the  conclunve 
proof  of  his  Divine  commission,  nor  can  we  suppose  the  same  writer 
within  the  distance  of  a  few  sentences  to  contradict  himself. 

In  Matthew  xxiv,  24,  it  is  predicted  that  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets shall  arise  and  show  *^  great  signs  and  toonders^^^  calculated  to  de- 
euve  n;en,  though  not  **  the  elect"  And  in  2  Thess.  ii,  8  and  9,  the 
eoming  of  the  man  of  sin  is  said  to  be  ^  ^f^  the  toorldng  of  Satan  with 
all  power ^  and  signsy  and  lying  wonders,"  The  latter  prediction  refers  un 
questionably  to  the  papacy,  and  to  works  wrought  to  lead  men  from  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  though  not  to  annul  in  the  least  the 
Divine  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  theybrm^  suppotes  works 
which,  as  being  wrought  by  false  Christs,  are  opposed  to  the  commission 
of  our  LfOrd,  and  is  indeed  the  onlv  instance  in  which  a  direct  contest 
between  the  miracles  which  attest  the  authority  of  a  Divine  messenger, 
and  **  great  signs  and  wonders"  wrought  to  attest  an  opposing  and  con- 
tradictory authority,  is  spoken  of.  What  these  **  signs  and  wonders^ 
may  be,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain. 

In  the  Thessalonians  they  are  ascribed  to  the  **  working  of  Satany^* 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  general  principles  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  to  bear  upon  these,  its  more  obscure  and  difficult  parts,  a 
rule  to  which  we  are  in  fairness  bound,  it  must  be  observed, 

1.  That  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  is  ascribed  to  the 
malice  and  seductive  cunning  of  a  powerful  evil  spirit,  the  head  and 
leader  of  innumerable  others.  2.  HThat  when  a  Redeemer  was  pro- 
mised to  man,  that  promise,  in  its  vory  first  annunciation,  indicated  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle  between  him  and  these  evil  supernatural 
agents.  3.  Tliat  it  is  the  fact,  that  a  powerful  contest  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  world  ever  since,  between  truth  and  error,  idolatry,  super- 
stition,  and  will  worship,  and  the  pure  and  authorized  worship  of  the 
true  God.  4.  l^at  the  Scriptures  uniformly  represent  the  Redeemer 
and  Restorer  at  the  hbad  of  one  party  of  men  in  the  struggle,  and 
Satan  at  the  head  of  the  other ;  each  making  use  of  men  as  their 
instruments,  though  consistently  with  their  general  free  agency.  5 
That  almighty  God  carries  on  his  purposes  to  win  man  back  to  obe- 
•Jience  to  him,  by  the  exhibition  of  truth,  with  its  proper  evidences ;  by 
sommands,  promises,  threats,  chastisements,  and  final  punishments, 
and  that  Satan  opposes  this  design  by  exhibitions  of  error,  and  faUc 
religion,  gratifying  to  the  corrupt  passions  and  appetites  of  men ;  and 
especially  seeks  to  influence  powerful  agents  among  men  to  seduce 
others  by  their  example ;  and  to  destroy  the  truth  by  persecution  and 
force.     6    That  the  false  religions  of  the  heathen,  as  well  as  the  cor* 

ruptions  of  Christianity,  took  place  under  this  diabolical  influence ;  and 
Vol-  I.  11 
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that  the  idols  of  the  heathen  were  not  only  the  devices  of  devils  but 
often  devils  themselves,  (9)  made  the  objects  of  the  worship  of  meu, 
either  for  their  wickedness  or  their  supposed  power  to  hurt.  (1) 

Now  as  the  objection  which  we  are  considering  is  professedly  taken 
from  Scripture,  its  doctrine  on  this  subject  must  be  explained  by  itself, 
and  for  this  reason  the  above  particulars  have  been  introduced ;  but  the 
inquiry  must  go  farther.     These  evil  spirits  are  in  a  state  of  hostility 
to  the  truth,  and  oppose  it  by  endeavouring  to  seduce  men  to  erroneous 
opinions,  and  a  corrupt  worship.     All  their  power  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  be  put  forth  in  accomplishment  of  their  designs ;  but  to 
what  does  their  power  extend  ?     This  is  an  important  question,  and  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  no  small  degree  of  assistance  in  deciding  it. 
'     1.  They  can  perform  no  work  o£  creation  ;  for  this  thit>ughout  Scnp- 
ture  is  constantly  attributed  to  God,  and  is  appealed  to  by  him  as  the 
proof  of  his  own  Divinity  in  opposition  to  idols,  and  to  all  beings  what 
ever — -<<  To  whom  wUJ  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equals  saith  the  Holy 
Otie  1      Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  uho  hath  created  these 
things,^*    This  claim  must  of  necessity  cut  otf  from  every  other  being 
the  power  of  creating  in  any  degree,  th  t  is,  of  making  any  thing  out  of 
nothing ;  for  a  being  possessing  the  power  to  create  an  atom  out  of 
nothing,  could  not  want  the  ability  of  making  a  world.     Nay,  creation, 
m  its  lower  sense,  is  in  this  passage  denied  to  any  but  God ;  that  is,  the 
forming  goodly  and  perfect  natural  objects,  such  as  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  replenished  with,  from  a  pre-existent  matter,  as  he  formec 
all  things  from  matter  unorganized  and  chaotic.     No  "  sign"  therefore, 
no  **  vender"  which  imphes  creation,  is  possible  to  finite  beings ;  and 
whatever  power  any  of  them  may  have  over  matter,  it  cannot  extend  to 
any  act  of  creation. 

2.  Life  and  death  are  out  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  The  domi- 
nion of  these  is  so  exclusively  claimed  by  God  himself  in  many  passages 
of  Scripture  which  are  familiar,  that  they  need  not  be  cited, — '*  Unto  God 
the  Lord  belong  the  issties  from  death" — **  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive 
again."    No  "  signs  or  wonders,"  therefore,*  which   imply  dominion 

(9)  Some  of  the  demons  worshipped  by  heathene  had  a  benevolent  reputation, 
and  these  were  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  tradition  of  good  angels ;  others  were 
malignant,  and  were  none  other  than  the  evil  angels,  devils,  handed  down  by 
the  same  tradition.  Thus  Plntareh  says,  **  It  has-been  a  very  ancient  opinion, 
that  there  are  malevolent  demons,  who  envy  good  men,  and  oppose  them  in  thcii 
actions,"  &c. 

(1)  The  passion  of  Satan  to  be  worshipped  appears  strongly  marked  in  our 
Lord's  temptation :  "  All  these  wi'l  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wiH  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me.**  In  all  ages  evil  and  sangruinary  beings  have  been  deified.  It  wat  so 
m  the  time  of  Moses,  and  remains  so  to  this  day  in  Inata  and  Africa,  where 
devil  worship  is  openly  professed.  In  Ceylon  nothing  is  more  common ;  and  in 
uianv  parts  of  Africa  every  village  has  its  devil  house. 
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over  the«e« — the  power  to  ptoduce  a  living  being,  or  to  give  life  to  the 
dead, — ;ire  within  the  power  of  evil  spirits ;  these  are  works  of  God 

3.  The  knowledge  of  future  events,  especially  of  those  which  depeno 
on  free  or  contingent  causes,  is  not  attainable  by  evil  spirits.  This  la 
the  property  of  God,  who  founds  upon  it  the  proof  of  his  Deity, 
and  therefore  excludes  it  from  all  others :  **  Show  the  things  that  are  U\ 
come  hereafter,  that  toe  may  know  thai  ye  are  gods"  Isa.  xl,  25,  26  ; 
xli,  23.  l^ey  cannot  therefore  utter  a  prediction  in  the  strict  and 
pro(.er  sense  ;  though  from  their  great  knowledge  of  human  affair^  and 
^heir  long  habits  of  observation,  their  conjectures  may  be  surprising,  and 
often  accomplished,  and  so  if  uttered  by  any  of  their  servants  may  have 
in  some  cases  the  appearance  of  prophecies.  ^ 

4.  They  do  not  know  certainly  the  thoughts  and  characters  of  men. 
**  That,"  as  St.  Augustine  observes,  "  they  have  a  great  facility  in  dis- 
covering what  is  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  least  external  sign  they 
give  of  it,  and  such  as  the  most  sagacious  men  cannot  perceive,"  and 
that  they  may  have  other  means  of  access  too  to  the  mind  beside  these 
external  signs ;  and  that  a  constant  observation  of  human  character,  to 
which  they  are  led  by  their  favourite  work  of  temptation,  gives  them 
great  insight  into  the  character  and  tempers  and  weakness  of  indivi- 
duiils,  may  be  granted ;  but  that  the  absolute,  immediate,  infallible 
knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  character  belongs  alone  to  God,  is 
clearly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture :  it  is  the  Lord  "  who  search  eth  the 
heart"  and  ^knoweih  what  is  in  man ;"  and  in  Jeremiah  vii,  9,  10,  the 
knowledge  of  the  heart  is  attributed  exclusively  to  God  alone. 

Let  all  these  things  then  be  considered,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain,  at  least  in  part,  the  limits  within  which  this  evil  agency  is 
able  to  operate  in  opposing  the  truth,  and  in  giving  currency  to  false- 
hood ;  at  least  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  the  Scriptures  assign  no 
power  to  this  •*  working  of  Satan"  to  oppose  the  truth  by  such  "  signs 
and  wonders"  as  many  have  supposed.  In  no  instance  can  evil  spirits 
oppose  the  truth,  we  do  not  say  by  equal,  or  nearly  equal  miracles  and 
prophecies,  but  by  real  one&— of  both,  their  works  are  but  simulations. 
We  take  the  case  of  miracles.  A  creature  cannot  create ;  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  it  will  serve  to  explain  the  wonders  of  the 
Eg}'ptian  magi.  They  were,  we  think,  very  far  above  the  sleight  of  hand 
of  mere  men  unassisted ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  as  idolatrv'  is  diabolic, 
aixleven  is  the  worship  of  devils  themselves,  and  the  instrument  of  their 
Gr|wisition  to  God,  the  Scriptures  suppose  them  to  be  exceedingly  active 
ii  Its  support.  It  is  perfectly  accordant  with  this  principle,  therefore, 
lo  conclude,  that  Pharaoh's  priests  had  as  much  of  the  assistance  of  the 
demons  whose  ministers  they  were,  as  they  were  able  to  exert.  But 
then  the  great  principles  we  have  just  deduced  from  Scripture,  oblige  us 
lo  hmit  this  power.     It  was  not  a  power  of  working  real  miracles,  but 
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of  simulating  them  in  order  to  uphold  the  credit  of  idolatry.  Now  the 
three  miracles  of  Moses  which  were  simulated,  all  involved  a  creating 
energy.  A  serpent  was  created  out  of  the  matter  of  the  rod ;  the  frogs, 
from  their  immensf^  multitude,  appear  also  to  have  been  created ;  and 
blood  was  formed  out  of  the  matter  of  water.  But  in  the  imitations  of 
tiie  magi,  there  was  no  creation :  we  are  forbidden  by  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  to  allow  this,  and  therefore  there  must  have  been  deceptioQ 
and  the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another ;  which,  though  performed 
in  a  manner  apparently  much  above  human  adroitness,  migiit  be  very 
much  within  the  power  of  a  number  of  invisible  and  active  spirits. 
Seipents,  in  a  country  where  they  abound,  might  be  substituted  for  rods ; 
frogs,  which,  afler  they  had  been  brought  upon  the  land  by  Moses,  were 
numerous  enough,  might  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  a  cleared  place ;  and 
the  water,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  digging,  for  the  plague  of 
Moses  was  upon  all  the  streams  and  reservoirs,  and  the  quantity  being 
in  consequence  very  limited,  might  by  their  invisible  activity  be  easil) 
mixed  with  blood  or  a  colouring  matter.  In  all  this  there  was  something 
of  the  imposture  of  the  priests,  and  much  of  the  assistance  of  Satan : 
but  in  the  strict  sense  no  miracle  was  wrought  by  either,  while  the 
vorks  of  Moses  were,  from  their  extent,  unequivocally  miraculous. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  given,  no  apparent  miracles  wrought  in 
support  of  falsehood,  can  for  a  moment  become  rivals  of  the  great 
miracles  by  which  the  revelations  of  the  Scripture  are  attested.  For 
instance,  nothing  like  that  of  feeding  several  thousands  of  people  with  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes  can  occur,  for  that  supposes  creation  of  the  matter 
and  the  form  of  bread  and  fish ;  no  giving  life  to  the  dead,  for  the 
"  issues  from  death"  belong  exclusively  to  God.  Accordingly  we  find 
in  the  "  signs  and  wonders^^  wrought  by  the  false  prophets  and  Christs 
predicted  in  Matthew,  whether  we  suppose  them  mere  impostors,  or  the 
iiiunediate  agents  of  Satan  also,  nothing  of  this  decisive  kind  to  attest 
their  mission.  Theudas  promised  to  divide  Jordan,  and  seduced  many 
to  follow  him ;  but  he  was  killed  by  the  Roman  troops  before  he  could 
perform  his  miracle.  Another  promised  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
should  fall  down ;  but  his  followers  were  also  put  to  the  sword  by  Felix. 
The  false  Christ,  Barchocheba,  raised  a  large  party ;  but  no  miracWi 
of  his  are  recorded.  Another  arose,  A.  D.  484,  and  pretended  to  divide 
the  sea ;  but  hid  himself  after  many  of  his  besotted  followers  had  plunge) 
into  it,  in  failh  that  it  would  retire  from  them,  and  were  drowned. 
Many  other  false  Christs  appeared  at  different  times;  but  the  most  note:' 
was  Sabbatai  Sevi,  in  1666.  The  delusion  of  the  Jews  with  respect 
to  him  was  very  great.  Many  of  his  followers  were  strangely  affected, 
prophesied  of  his  greatness,  and  appeared  by  their  contortions  to  be 
under  some  supernatural  influence ;  but  the  grand  seignior  having 
apprehended  Sabbatai,  gave  him  the  choice  of  proving  his  Messiahship, 
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oy  aulleriog  a  body  of  archers  to  shoot  at  him ;  after  which,  if  he  was 
aot  wouoded,  he  would  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messias ;  or,  if  he 
declined  thi^  that  he  should  be  impaled,  or  turn  Turk.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  delusion  was  dissipated. 

Now  whatever  <<  signs  or  tDondeys^^  may  be  wrought  by  any  of  these, 
It  is  cleai  from  the  absence  of  all  record  of  any  unequivocal  mire  ;lo, 
that  they  were  either  illusions  or  impostures. 

The  same  course  of  remark  applies  to  proph^y.  To  know  the 
future  certainly,  is  the  special  prerogative  of  God.  The  false  prophet 
anticipated  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  who  was  to  utter  wonderful  pre- 
dictions which  should  *^ come  to  pass"  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
to  utter  predictions  strictly  and  truly,  as  founded  upon  an  absolute  know- 
ledge of  the  future.  A  shrewd  man  may  guess  happily  in  some 
instances,  and  his  conjectures  when  accomplished  may  appear  to  be  ''  a 
sign  and  a  wonder,"  to  a  people  willing  to  be  deceived,  because  loving 
the  idolatry  to  which  he  would  lead  them.  Still  farther,  the  Scripture 
doctrine  does  not  discountenance  the  idea  of  an  evil  supernatural  agency 
"  working"  with  him ;  and  then  the  superior  sagacity  of  evil  spirits 
may  give  to  his  conjectures,  founded  upon  their  own  natural  foresight 
of  probabilities,  a  more  decided  air  of  prophecy,  and  thus  aid  the  wicked 
purpose  of  seducing  men  from  God's  worship.  Real  and  luiequivccal 
prophecy  is  however  impossible  to  them,  and  indeed  we  have  no 
instance  of  any  approach  to  it  among  the  false  prophets  recorded  in  the 
Jewish  history.  The  heathen  oracles  may  afford  us  also  a  comment  on 
this.  They  were  exceedingly  numerous ;  many  of  them  were  highly 
celebrated ;  all  professed  to  reveal  the  future ;  some  wonderful  stories 
are  recorded  of  them  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  impos- 
ture of  priests,  though  much  of  that  was  ultimately  detected.  That 
they  kept  their  credit  for  two  thousand  years,  and  were  silenced  by  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  that,  almost  entirely,  before  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  as  acknowledged  by  hea- 
then  authors  themselves — that  they  were  in  many  instances  silenced  by 
individual  Christians,  is  openly  declared  in  the  apologies  of  the  Chris- 
tian Others,  so  that  the  Pythonic  inspiration  could  never  be  renewed — 
the^e  are  all  strong  presumptions  at  least,  that,  in  this  mockery  of  tho 
Oracle  of  Zion,  this  counterfeit  of  the  standing  evidence  given  by  pro- 
phecy  to  truth,  there  was  much  of  diabolical  agency,  though  greatly 
ningled  with  imposture.  (2)  Nevertheless,  the  ambiguity  snd  obscurity 
t^'  which  the  oracles  sported  with  the  credulity  of  the  heathen,  and 
miserably  seduced  them,  oflen  to  the  most  diabolical  wickednesses,  and 
yet,  in  many  cases,  whatever  might  happen,  preserved  the  afipearance 

(S)  This  subject  ]»  acutely  %nd  learnedly  discussed  in  **  An  Answer  to  M.  ile 
Pontenelle's  History  of  Oracles,  translated  from  tlie  French  by  a  Priest  of  tiis 
Church  of  England.** 
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of  hiiving  cold  tlie  truth,  sufficiently  proved  the  want  of  a  certain  and 
clear  knowledge  of  the  future ;  and,  upon  the  showing  of  their  own 
writers,  nothing  was  ever  uttered  by  an  oracle  which,  considered  af 
prophecy,  can  be  ibr  a  moment  put  in  comparison  with  the  least  remark 
able  of  those  Scripture  predictions  which  are  brought  forward  in  pr  >ot 
of  tl  o  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  When  they  are  brought  into  compan 
son,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  appear  contemptible.  (3)  We  may 
then  very  confidently  conclude,  that  as  Scripture  no  where  represents 
any  *'  signs  or  wonders"  as  actuaUy  wrought  to  contradict  the  evidence 
of  the  Divine  commission  of  Moses,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  so  in 
those  passages  in  which  it  supposes  that  they  may  occur,  and  predicts 
that  they  will  be  wrought  in  favour  of  falsehood,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
false  Christs,  in  opposition  to  the  true  Messiah,  they  do  not  give  any 
countenance  to  the  notion,  that  either  real  miracles  can  be  wrought,  or 
real  predictions  uttered,  even  by  the  permission  of  God,  in  favour  of 
falsehood :  for  no  permission,  properly  speaking,  can  be  given  to  any 
being  to  do  what  he  has  not  the  natural  power  to  efllect ;  and  permis- 
sion in  this  case,  to  mean  any  thing,  must  imply  that  God  himself 
wrought  the  miracles,  and  gave  the  predictions,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  creature  it  is  true,  but  in  fact  that  he  employed  his  Divioe 
power  in  opposition  to  his  own  truth, — a  dishonourable  thought  which 
cannot  certainly  be  maintained.  His  permission  may  however  extend 
to  a  license  to  evil  men,  and  evil  spirits  too,  to  employ,  against  the  truth 
and  for  the  seduction  of  men,  whatever  natural  power  they  possess. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  but 
this  permission  is  granted  under  rule  and  limit.  Thus  the  history  of  Job 
IS  highly  important,  as  it  shows  that  evil  spirits  cannot  employ  their 
power  against  a  good  man  without  express  permission.  An  event  in  th< 
history  of  Jesus  teaches  also  that  they  cannot  destroy  even  an  animal 
of  the  vilest  kind,  a  swine^  without  the  same  license.  Moral  ends  too 
were  to  be  answered  in  both  cases — ^teaching  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
to  future  generations  by  the  example  of  Job;  and  punishing  the  Ga- 
darenes  in  their  property  for  their  violation  of  the  law  through  covet, 
ousuess.  So  entirely  are  these  invisible  opposers  of  the  truth  and  plans 
of  Christ  under  control ;  and  as  moral  ends  are  so  explicitly  marked  in 
these  instances,  they  may  be  inferred  as  to  every  other,  where  pennis- 
■ion  to  work  evil  or  injury  is  granted.  In  the  cases  indeed  before  us, 
such  moral  purposes  do  not  entirely  rest  upon  inference ;  but  are  made 
eWdent  from  the  history.  The  agency  of  Satan  was  permitted  in  sup- 
port of  idolatry  in  Egypt,  only  to  make  the  triumph  of  the  true  God 
over  idols  more  illustrious,  and  to  justify  his  severe  judgmentfi  upon  the 
Roryptians.     The  false  prophets  anticipated  in  Deuteronomy  were  per 

(3)  Sm  note  B  at  the  end  of  the  cbiipter. 
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nutted,  as  it  ie  stated,  in  order  ^to  prove  the  people,^^    A  new  circum- 
stance of  trial  was  introduced,  which  would  lead  them  to  compare  the 
pretended  predictions  of  the  false  prophet  with  the  illustrious  and  well- 
sustained  series  of  splendid  miracles  by  which  the  Jewish  economy  had 
been  established, — ^a  comparison  which  could  not  fail  to  confirm  rational 
and  virtuous  men  in  the  truth,  and  to  render  more  inexcusable  those 
ight  and  vain  persons  who  might  be  seduced.     This  observation  ma) 
also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  false  Christs.     In  certain  of  these 
coses  there  is  also  something  jWicta/.     When  men  have  yielded  them- 
selves so  far  to  vice,  as  to  seek  error  as  its  excuse,  it  seems  a  principle 
of  the  Divine  government  to  make  their  sin  their  punishment.     The 
Eg}'ptiaii8  were  besotted  with  their  idolatries;  they  had  rejected  the 
clearest  evidences  of  the  truth,  and  were  left  to  the  delusions  of  the 
demons  they  worshipped.    The  Israelites,  in  those  parts  of  their  history 
to  which  Moses  refers,  were  passionately  inclined  to  idolatry;   they 
wished  any  pretence  or  sanction  for  it,  and  were  ready  to  follow  every 
seducer.     What  they  sought,  they  found, — occasions  of  going  astray, 
which  would  have  had  no  effect  upon  them  had  their  hearts  been  right 
with  God.   The  Jews  rejected  a  spiritual  Messiah,  with  all  the  evidences 
of  his  mission ;  but  wf^re  ready  to  follow  any  impostor  who  promised 
them  victory  and  dominion ;  they  were  disposed  therefore  to  listen  to 
every  pretence,  and  to  become  the  dupes  of  every  illusion.     But  in  no 
instance  was  the  temptation  either  irresistible^  or  even  strong,  except  as 
it  was  made  so  by  their  own  violent  inclinations  to  evil,  and  proneness 
to  find  pretences  for  it.     In  all  the  cases  here  supposed,  the  temptation 
to  error  was  never  present  but  in  circumstances  in  which  it  teas  con- 
fronted with  the  infimtdy  higher  evidence  of  truths  and  that  not  merely 
b  the  number  or  greatness  of  the  miracles  and  predictions,  but  in  the 
very   nature   of  the  ^^signs^*  themselves, — one   being  untfuestionably 
mretculouSj  the  other  being  at  best  strange  and  surprising,  without  a 
decided  miraculous  or  prophetic  character.     The  sudden  and  unper- 
ceived  substitution  of  serpents  for  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  might,  if 
the  matter  had  ended  there,  have  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  real 
transformation  of  Aaron's  rod  ;  but  then  the  serpent  of  Moses  swallowed 
up  the  others.     When  frogs  were  already  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
the  imitation  must  have  been  confined  to  some  spot  purposely  freed 
from  them,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  bear  an  unequivocal  charactei  . 
nor  ciiuld  the  turning  of  water  from  a  well  into  blood,  (no  difficult  mai. 
ter  *jo  pretend,)  rival  for  an  instant  the  conversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  Nile,  and  the  innumerable  channels  and  reservoirs  fed  by  it, 
bto  that  offensive  substance.     To  these  we  are  to  add  the  miracles 
which  foUowed,  and  which  obliged  even  the  magicians  to  confess  "  tne 
finger  of  God."     To  the  people  whom  the  false  prophet  spoken  of  in 
Deuteronomy  should  attempt  to  lead  astray  from  the  law,  all  its  mag. 
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oificenL  evidences  were  known  ,  the  glory  of  God  was  then  between  fte 
cherubim;  the  Urim  and  Thummim  gave  their  responses;  and  the 
government  was  a  standing  miracle.  To  those  who  followed  false 
Chiists,  the  evidences  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  were  known;  his  unequi 
vocdl  miracles,  it  is  singular,  were  never  denied  b}*  those  very  Jews 
who,  ever  looking  out  for  deception,  cried  as  to  the  expected  (^hrivi. 
"  Lof  he  is  h3re,  and  loy  he  is  there  /"  The  **  working  of  Satatt. . '  and  tiii 
'*  iyi^^  wonders^**  mentioned  in  the  Thessaloniaus,  were  to  take  place 
among  a  people,  who  not  only  had  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
but  acknowledged  too  their  Divine  authority  as  established  by  miracles 
and  prophecies,  the  unequivocal  character  of  which  theirs  never  even 
pretended  to  equal.  Thus,  in  none  of  the  instances  adduced  in  the 
argument,  was  there  any  exposure  to  inevitable  error,  by  any  evidence 
in  favour  of  falsehood ;  the  evidence  of  the  tmth  was  in  ail  these  cases 
ai  hand,  and  presented  itself  under  an  obviously  distinct  and  superior 
character.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  objection  to  the  conclusive 
nature  of  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  from  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies grounded  upon  the  supposed  admission  that  miracles  may  be 
wrought  and  prophecies  uttered  in  favour  of  error,  is  not  only  without 
foundation,  but  that  as  far  as  Scriptural  evidence  goes  on  this  subject,  the 
demonstrative  nature  of  real  miracles  and  prophecies  is,  by  what  it 
really  admits  as  to  ^  the  working  of  <S^aton,"  abundantly  confirmed.  It 
does  not  admit  that  real  miracles  can  be  wrought,  or  real  prophecies 
uttered ;  and  it  never  supposes  simulated  ones,  when  opposed  to  revealed 
truth,  but  under  circumstances  in  which  they  can  be  detected,  or  which 
give  them  an  equivocal  character,  and  in  which  they  may  he  compared 
with  true  miracles  and  predictions,  so  that  none  can  be  deceived  by  them 
but  those  who  are  violently  bent  on  error  and  transgression. 

Another  objection  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proof  from  miracles  is 
brought  from  the  pretended  heathen  miracles  of  Aristeas,  Pythagoras, 
Alexander  of  Pontus,  Vespasian,  and  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  and  from  ac- 
counts of  miracles  in  the  Romish  Church ;  but  as  this  objection  has 
been  very  feebly  urged  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  as  though 
they  themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  argument,  our  notice  of  it  shall 
be  brief.  For  a  full  consideration  of  the  objection  we  r^fer  to  the 
authors  mentioned  below.  (4) 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  pretended  miracles,  we  may  observe, 
that  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  pretences  to  miraculous  powers  should 
be  made  under  evf  ry  form  of  religion,  since  the  opinion  of  the  earliest 
ages  was  in  favour  of  the  occurrence  of  such  events ;  and  as  truth  bad 
been  thus  sanctioned,  it  is  not  surprising  that  error  shoidd  attempt  to 
counterfeit  its  authority.    But  they  are  all  deficient  in  evidence.    Many 

(4)  Mackn ight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History ;  Douglas  •  Criterion ;  CAinr 
BRij.  on  Miracles ;  and  Palet*8  Evidences. 
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of  them  indeed  are  absurd,  and  carry  the  air  of  fable ;  and  as  to  olhen, 
t  is  well  observed  by  Dr.  Mackoight,  {Truth  of  the  Gospel  Hvttory,) 
that  *Mhey  are  vouched  to  us  by  no  such  testimony  as  can  induce  a 
prudent  man  to  give  them  credit.  They  are  not  repcrted  by  any  eye 
witnesses  of  them,  nor  by  any  persons  on  whom  they  wore  wrought 
l^rse  who  relate  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  thein  front 
oye  w  tneases ;  we  know  them  only  by  vague  reports,  the  original  of 
which  no  one  can  exactly  trace.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  Pythagoras 
vere  not  reported  until  several  hundred  years  after  his  death  ;  and  those 
of  ApoUonius,  one  hundred  years  afler  his  death."  Many  instances 
which  are  given,  especially  among  the  papists,  may  be  resolved  into 
itnagination ;  others,  both  popish  and  pagan,  into  the  artifice  of  priests 
Hho  were  of  the  ruling  party,  and  therefore  feared  no  punishment  even 
upon  detection ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  we  find  that  they  were  'per- 
formed in  favour  of  the  domviajU  religion,  and  before  persons  whose 
religious  prejudices  were  to  be  flattered  and  strengthened  by  them,  and 
of  course,  persons  very  much  disposed  to  become  dupes.  Bishop  Doug. 
las  has  laid  down  the  following  decisive  and  clear  rules  in  his  "  Crite. 
rion,"  for  trying  miracles.  That  we  may  reasonably  suspect  any  ac- 
counts  of  miracles  to  be  false,  if  they  are  not  published  till  Icng  after 
the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  performed— or  if  they  were 
aot  first  published  in  the  place  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  wrought 
^-or  if  they  probably  were  suffered  to  pass  without  examination,  in  the 
time,  and  at  the  place  where  they  took  their  rise.  These  are  general 
git>unds  of  suspicion,  to  which  may  be  added  particular  ones,  arising 
from  any  circumstances  which  plainly  indicate  imposture  and  artifice  on 
the  one  hand,  or  credulity  and  imagination  on  the  other. 

Before  such  tests,  all  pagan,  popish,  and  other  pretended  miracles 
without  exception,  shrink  :  and  they  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  works  wrought  publicly — in  the  sight  of  thousands, 
and  those  oflcn  opposers  of  the  system  to  be  established  by  them — works 
not  by  any  ingenuity  whatever  to  be  resolved  into  artifice  on  the 
one  part,  or  into  the  effects  of  imagination  on  the  other — works  per- 
formed before  scholars,  statesmen,  rulers,  persecutors ;  of  which  the 
<Dstanees  are  numerous,  and  the  places  in  which  they  occurred  various 
— works  published  at  the  time,  and  on  the  very  spot — works  not  io 
Livour  of  a  ruling  system,  but  directed  against  every  other  religiout 
lelaUishment  under  heaven ;  and,  for  giving  their  testimony  to  which, 
che  original  witnesses  had  therefore  to  expect,  and  did  in  succession 
receive,  reproach,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  observe,  that  whatever  those  pretended 
miracles* might  be,  whether  false  or  exaggerated  relations,  or  artful  im. 
postures ;  or  evcm  were  we  to  admit  some  of  them  to  have  been  occur, 
reuces  of  an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  kind,  they  are  for  the  most 
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pa  It.  whether  pagvin  or  papal,  a  sort  of  insulated  occurrenous,  which  da 
not  so  much  as  profess  to  prove  any  thing  of  common  interest  to  the 
world.     As  they  are  destitute  of  convincing  marks  of  credibihty,  so  they 
hcive  no  inherent  propriety,  nor  any  perceptible  connection  with  a  design 
of  importance  to  mankind.     But  '<  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
•"ecord  a  continued  succession  of  wonderful  works,  connected  also  in  a  moat 
remarkable  manner  with  the  system  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  Adaoj 
to  the  coming  of  Christ.     The  very  first  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  who 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  signal  miracle,  by  which  the  nature  of  the  serpent  tribe  was  instantly 
changed,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  degradation  and  baseness,  expressive 
of  the  final  overthrow  of  that  evil  spirit,  through  whose  deceits  man  had 
(alien  from  his  innocence  and  glory.     The  mark  set  upon  Cain  was 
probably  some  miraculous  change  in  his  external  appearance,  trans- 
tniiied  to  his  posterity,  and  serving  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  apostasy 
t'roni  the  true  reUgion.     The  general  deluge  was  a  signal  instance  of 
miraculous  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  whole  human  race,  when  they 
had  departed  from  the  living  God,  and  were  become  utterly  irreclaim- 
able.    The  dispersion  of  Babel,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  indicated 
the  Divine  purpose  of  preventing  an  intermixture  of  idolaters  and  Athe- 
ists with  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    The  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt, 
by  the  hand  of  Moses,  were  pointedly  directed  against  the  senseless  and 
abominable   idolatries  of  that  devoted   country,  and  were   manifesdy 
designed  to  expose  their  absurdity  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  to  effect  the 
deliverance  of  God's  people,  Israel.     The  subsequent  miracles  in  the 
desert,  had  an  evident  tendency  to  wean  the  Israelites  from  an  attach- 
ment to  the  false  deities  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  to  instruct  them 
by  figurative  representations  in  that  '  hetier  covenant,  established  upon 
better  yromises,^  of  which  the  Mosaic  institute  was  designed  to  be  a 
shadow  and  a  type.     The  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan  under 
their  leader  Joshua,  and  their  continuance  in  it  for  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  were  accompanied  with  a  series  of  wonders,  all  operating  to  that 
one  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  the  separation  of  his  people  from  a  wicked 
and  apostate  world,  and  the  preservation  of  a  chosen  seed,  through 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.     Every  miracle 
wrought  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  appears  to  have  been  intended, 
eitb'^r  to  correct  the  superstitions  and  impieties  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  conviction  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  was 
the  true  God,  and  that  beside  him  there  was  none  other  ;  or  to  reclaim 
the  Jews,  whenever  they  betrayed  a  disposition  to  relapse  into  heathen- 
ish abominations,  and  to  forsake  that  true  letigion  which  the  Almighty 
was  pledged  to  uphold  throughout  all  ages,  and  for  the  completion  of 
whicli   he   was  then,   in   his  infinite  wisdom,  arranging    all    hunrm 
ev<!nts 
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^*In  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  performed,  he  not  oul}*  evinced  hif 
Divine  power,  but  fulfilled  many  important  prophecies  relating  to  him  as 
the  Messiah.  Thus  they  afforded  a  two-fold  evidence  of  his  authority. 
In  several  of  them  we  perceive  likewise  a  striking  reference  to  the 
especial  object  of  his  mission.  Continually  did  he  apply  these  wonder- 
ful works  to  the  purpose  of  inculcating  and  establishing  doctrines,  nc  \e»>i 
wonderful  and  interesting  to  the  sons  of  men. 

^  The  same  may  likewise  be  remarked  of  the  miracles  recorded  of 
die  apostles,  afler  our  Lord's  departure  from  this  world,  in  none  of 
which  do  we  find  any  thing  done  for  mere  ostentation  ;  but  an  evi- 
dent  attention  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  that  of  *  turning  men 
from  darkness  unto  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.* 

*'  It  seems  impossible  for  any  thinking  man  to  take  such  a  view  as 
this  of  the  peculiar  design  and  use  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  not  to 
perceive  in  them  the  unerring  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  a6 
the  undoubted  exertions  of  infinite  power.  When  we  see  the  seveial 
parts  of  this  stupendous  scheme  thus  harmonizing  and  co-operating  for 
the  attainment  of  one  specific  object,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  ;  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  conviction  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm,  in  any  part  of 
the  proceeding.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  they  exhibit 
proofs  of  Divine  agency,  carried  on  in  one  continued  series,  such  as  no 
other  system  hath  ever  pretended  to ;  such  as  not  only  surpasses  all 
human  ingenuity,  but  seems  impossible  to  have  been  effected  by  an> 
combination  of  created  beings."  (Van  Mildert^s  Boyle  Lectures,) 

On  miracles  therefore,  like  those  which  attest  the  mission  of  Moses 
and  of  Christ,  we  may  safely  rest  the  proof  of  the  authority  of  both,  and 
say  to  each  of  them,  though  with  a  due  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the 
<<  Son"  to  the  *<  sekvant,"  <*  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except 
God  be  with  him,** 


Note  A. — Page  158. 

Iff  reply  to  the  objection  that  **  Mosee  deiicribes  the  worke  of  the  magriciani  in 
the  very  same  lanfruage  as  he  does  his  own,  and  therefore  that  there  ia  reaaon  to 
'X)nclud6  that  they  were  equally  miraculous,**  Dr.  Farmer  remarks, — 

"1.  That  nothing  ia  more  common  than  to  speak  of  professed  jugglers,  as 
doing  what  they  pretend  and  appear  to  do,  and  that  this  language  never  misleads, 
when  we  reflect  what  sort  of  men  are  spoken  of,  namely,  mere  impostors  on  the 
sight :  why  might  not  Moses  then  use  the  common  popular  language  when  speak, 
ing  of  the  magicians,  without  any  danger  of  misconstruction,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  he  was  treating,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and  the  opinion 
which  the  historian  was  known  to  entertain  of  the  ineffic-acy  and  imposture  cf 
•lagic,  did  all  <x>ncar  to  prevent  mistakes  7 
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"  3.  MoaeB  Joes  nut  alBrm  that  there  waa  a  perfect  c^Dfonhity  between  hit 
works  and  those  of  the  magicians ;  he  does  not  close  tlie  respective  relations  of 
his  own  particalar  miracles,  with  saying  the  magicians  did  thai  thing,  or  mceord 
ing  to  what  he  dtd,  so  did  they^  a  form  of  speech  used  on  this  occasion  no  less 
than  three  times  in  one  chapter,  to  describe  the  exact  correspondence  between 
the  orders  of  God  and  the  behaviour  of  his  servants ;  but  makes  choice  of  a  word 
of  groat  latitude,  such  as  does  not  necessarily  express  any  thing  more  than  A 
general  similitude,  such  as  is  consistent  with  a  difference  in  many  importaol 
"espects,  they  did  so  or  in  like  manner  as  he  had. — That  a  perfect  imitation  e  uM 
not  be  designed  by  this  word,  is  evident  from  its  being  applied  to  cases  in  which 
such  an  imitation  was  absolutely  impracticable :  for,  when  Aaron  had  converted 
all  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  we  are  told  the  magicians  did  so,  that  is, 
something  in  like  oort.  Nor  can  it  be  suppoHed  that  they  covered  the  land  of 
Egypt  with  frogs,  this  had  been  done  already ;  they  could  only  appear  to  bring 
them  over  some  small  space  cleared  for  the  purpose.  But  what  is  more  decisive, 
the  word  imports  nothing  more  than  their  attempting  some  imitation  of  Moses, 
for  it  is  used  when  they  failed  in  their  attempt :  They  did  so  to  bring  forth  lice, 
but  they  could  not. 

**  3.  So  far  is  Moses  from  ascribing  the  tricks  of  the  magicians  to  the  invoca. 
tion  and  power  of  demons,  or  to  any  superior  beings  whatever,  that  he  does  most 
expressly  refer  all  they  did  or  attempted  in  imitation  of  himself  to  human  artifice 
and  impoature.  The  original  words,  which  are  translated  inchantments,  (5)  are 
entirely  diJerent  from  that  rendered  enchantments  in  other  paraages  of  Scripture, 
and  do  not  carry  in  them  any  sort  of  reference  to  sorcery  or  magic,  or  the  inter, 
position  of  any  spiritual  agents;  they  import  deceplion  and  concealment,  and 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  eecret  aleighta  or  jugglinge,  and  are  thus  translated 
even  by  those  who  adopt  the  common  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  magicians. 
These  eeeret  eleighta  and  jugglinge  are  expressly  referred  to  the  magicians,  not 
to  the  devil,  who  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  history.  Should  we  there, 
fore  be  asked,  (6)  How  it  came  to  pass,  in  case  the  works  of  the  magicians  were 
performed  by  sleight  of  hand,  that  Moses  has  given  no  hint  hereof  7  we  answer. 
He  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  hint  of  this  kmd,  but,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  ascribes  his  own  miracles  to  Jehovah,  he  has,  in  the  most  direet  terme, 
resolved  every  thing  done  in  imitation  of  them  entirely  to  the  fraudulent  con. 
trivances  of  his  opposers,  to  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand,  in  contradistinction 
from  magical  incantations.  Moses  therefore  could  not  design  to  represent  their 
works  as  real  miracles,  at  the  very  time  he  was  branding  them  as  impostures. 

**  It  remains  only  to  show,  that  the  works  performed  by  the  magicians  did  not 
exceed  the  cause  to  which  they  are  ascribed ;  or  in  other  words,  the  magicians 
proceeded  no  farther  in  imitation  of  Moses,  than  human  artifice  might  enable 
them  to  go,  (while  the  miracles  of  Moses  were  not  liable  to  the  same  impeach. 

(5)  The  original  woi-d  used,  Ezod.  viii,  1 1,  is  Be/aAa/eAem;  and  thai  which  occurs,  ch.  vii,22, 
and  ch.  viii,  7,  18,  is  BelHtehem;  the  former  is  probably  derived  from  LaAa/,  which  signifies  to 
6«m,  and  the  subsbmtive  Bjtame  or  shining  aword-blade,  and  is  applied  to  the  fUming  sword 
whici:  ^-mrdod  the  tree  of  life,  Gen.  iii,  24.  Those  who  formerly  used  legerlemain,  daxxled  snd 
deceixxd  the  Right  of  spectators  by  the  art  of  brandishing  their  swords,  and  son^mes  seemed  to 
eat  them,  and  to  thrust  thero  into  their  bodies;  and  the  expression  seems  to  intimste,  that  Um 
magicians  appraring  to  turn  their  rods  into  serpents,  was  owing  to  their  eluding  the  eyes  of  tlir 
spectators  by  a  dexterous  management  of  their  swords.  In  the  preceding  instances  they  m;.Je  um 
ri  some  difTcronl  contrivance,  for  the  Isller  word,  Matehem^  conies  from  Last,  to  eorrr  or  hide, 
(which  some  think  the  former  word  also  does,)  and  therefore  fitly  express^  any  secret  anifiees  si 
nwlhoda  of  decefnion,  whereby  false  sppearances  are  imposed  npon  the  speetstors. 

[^)  As  we  are  by  Dr.  Macknighl,  in  hisTnith  of  the  Gospel  Hlsl»ry,  p.  872. 
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nentf  and  Hore  upon  themmlrM  the  plainest  Big^atnreB  of  that  Divine  power  U 
which  they  are  referred.)  If  this  can  he  proved,  the  interposition  of  the  devil  on 
thifl  occasion  will  appear  to  be  an  hypothesis  invented  without  any  kind  of  ne- 
eessity,  as  it  certainly  is  without  any  authority  from  the  sacred  text. 

"  1.  With  regard  to  the  first  attempt  of  the  magicians,  the  tmming  rods  ii/s 
ttrpentg .-  it  cannot  be  accounted  extraordinary  that  they  should  seem  to  succeed 
in  it,  when  we  consider  that  these  men  were  famous  f  t  the  art  of  daitling  and 
deceiving  the  sight ;  and  that  serpents,  being  first  rendered  tractable  and  harm- 
less, as  they  easily  may,  have  had  a  thousand  different  tricks  played  with  thcin, 
to  the-  astonishment  of  the  spectators. 

'*  3.  With  regard  to  the  next  attempt  of  the  magicians  to  imitate  Moses,  who 
bad  already  turned  all  the  running  and  standing  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  success  in  the  degree  in  which  they  sue. 
ceeded.  For  it  was  during  the  continuance  of  this  judgment,  when  no  water 
eould  be  procured  but  by  digging  tound  about  the  river,  that  the  magicians 
attempted  by  some  proper  preparations  to  change  the  colour  of  the  small  quantity 
that  was  brought  them,  (probably  endeavouring  to  persuade  Pharaoh  that  they 
could  as  easily  have  turned  a  larger  quantity  into  blood.)  In  a  case  of  this  nature 
imposture  might,  and,  as  we  learn  fVom  history,  often  did  take  place.  It  is  re. 
lated  by  Valerius  Maximus,  {Lib.  i,  c.  6,)  that  the  wine  poured  into  the  cup  of 
Xerxes  was  three  times  changed  into  blood.  But  such  trifling  feats  as  these 
could  not  at  all  disparage  the  miracle  of  Moses ;  the  vast  extent  of  which  raised 
it  above  the  suspicion  Qf  fraud,  and  stamped  upon  every  heart,  that  way  not 
steeled  against  all  conviction,  the  strongest  impression  of  its  divinity.  For  he 
tnmed  their  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  the  water  in  all  their  receptacles,  intt 
Mood.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  (Nile)  died ;  and  the  river  stank,  Exod 
vii,  19-31. 

"  3.  Pharaoh  not  yielding  to  thifc  evidence,  God  proceeded  to  farther  punish- 
ments, and  covered  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  with  frogs.  (7)  Before  these  frogs 
were  removed,  the  magicians  undertook  to  bring  into  some  place  cleared  for  the 
purpose  a  fresh  supply ;  which  they  might  easily  do  when  there  was  such  plenty 
every  where  at  hand.  Here  also  the  narrow  compass  of  the  work  exposed  it  to 
the  suspicion  of  being  effected  by  human  art;  to  which  the  miracle  of  Moses  Was 
not  liable ;  the  infinite  number  of  fVogs  which  filled  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
(so  that  their  ovens,  beds,  and  tables,  swarmed  with  them,)  being  a  proof  of  their 
immediate  miraculous  production.  Beside,  the  magicians  were  unable  to  procure 
Kheir  rem&vnl ;  which  was  accomplished  by  Moses,  at  the  submissive  application 
of  Phavaoh,  and  at  the  very  time  that  Pharaoh  himself  chose,  the  more  clearly  to 
convince  him  that  God  was  the  author  of  these  miraculous  judgments,  and  that 
their  infliction  or  removal  did  not  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  elements  or 
ttnn,  at  set  times  or  in  critical  junctures,  Exod.  viii,  8. 

'*4.  The  history  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  magicians  confirms  the  account 
H  )re  given  of  all  their  former  ones.  Moses  turned  all  the  dust  of  tho  land  into 
\\:ie ,  and  this  plague,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  being  inflicted  at  the  word  of 
Mn(4«.  and  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  must  necessarily  have 
b'ten  swing,  not  to  human  art,  but  to  a  Divine  power.  Nevertheless,  the  motives 
np  >n  which  the  magicians  at  first  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Moses,  the  shame 
of  deiiifiting  and  some  flight  appearances  of  success  in  their  former  attem^its, 
prompted  them  still  to  carry  on  tho  imposture,  and  to  try  wtth  their  enchantments 
tn  bring  forth  lice,  but  they  eould  not.    With  all  their  skill  in  magic,  and  with  all 

(7)  Ex«)d  \nii,  6-B.  Nor.  inrW/l.  rnn  it  U»  imii(rTn<>d,  that  after  this  cr  the  •'brmer  pla^ie  ha** 
von  rpiiiovncj.  Phftr.\oh  wmiW  •m'^t  Inn  miurtcianw  lo  renew  eitlMr. 
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tlieir  dextority  in  decoiring  the  apectaton,  they  coald  not  even  nicoeed  so  far  m 
they  had  done  in  former  inatanceB,  by  producing  a  specious  counterfeit  of  tins 
urnrk  of  Moses. .  Had  they  hitherto  performed  real  miracles  by  the  assistance  of 
the  devil,  how  came  tney  to  desist  now  ?  It  cannot  be  a  greater  miracle  to  pro 
duce  lice,  than  to  turn  rods  into  serpents,  water  into  blood,  and  to  create  frogs 
It  has,  indeed,  been  very  oflen  said,  that  the  devil  was  now  laid  under  a  re«frara<. 
but  hitherto  no  proof  of  this  assertion  has  been  produced.  The  Scripture  is  silent, 
both  as  to  the  devil  being  now  restrained  from  interposing  any  farther  in  favour 
)f  the  magicians,  and  as  to  his  having  afforded  them  his  assistance  on  the  fonner 
occasions.  But  if  we  agree  with  Moses  in  ascribing  to  the  magicians  nothing 
more  than  the  artifice  and  dexterity  which  belonged  to  their  profession ;  we  shall 
find  that  their  want  of  success  in  their  last  attempt  was  owing  to  the  different 
nature  and  circumstances  of  their  enterprise." 


Note  B. — ^Page  166. 

**  But  if  at  any  time  evil  spirits,  by  their  subtlety  and  experience,  and  know- 
ledge of  affairs  in  the  world,  did  foretell  things  which  accordingly  came  to  pass, 
they  were  things  that  happened  not  long  afler,  and  commonly  such  as  them- 
•elves  did  excite  and  prompt  men  to.  Thus,  when  the  conspiracy  against  Cesar 
was  come  just  to  be  put  into  execution,  and  the  devil  had  his  agents  concerned 
in  it,  he  could  foretell  the  time  and  place  .of  his  death.  But  it  had  been  foretold 
to  Pompey,  Crassiis,  and  Cesar  himself  before,  as  Tully  informs  us  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  they  should  all  die  in  their  beds,  and  in  an  honourable  old  age, 
who  yet  all  died  violent  deaths.  Wise  and  observing  men  have  sometimes  been 
able  to  make  strange  predictions  concerning  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  therefore 
spirits  may  be  much  more  able  to  do  it.  Evil  spirits  could  fortell  what  they  were 
permitted  to  inflict  or  procure :  they  might  have  foretold  the  calamities  of  Job, 
or  the  death  of  Ahab  at  Ramoth-gilead. 

**  The  devil  could  not  always  foretell  what  was  to  come  to  pass,  and  therefore 
his  agents  had  need  of  their  vaults  and  hollow  statues,  and  other  artificee  to  con- 
ceal their  ignorance,  and  help  them  out  when  their  acts  of  conjuration  failed. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  devil,  who  is  so  industrious  to  promote 
his  evil  ends,  by  all  possible  means,  would  omit  such  an  opportunity  as  was  giver 
him  by  the  opinion  which  the  heathens  had  of  their  oracles ;  and  the  trials  which 
Croesus  and  Trajan  made  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  was  something  super 
natural  and  diabolical  in  them.  Croesus  sent  to  have  many  oracles  consulted  at 
a  set  time,  and  the  question  to  be  put  to  them  was,  what  CnBsns  himself  at  that 
tiine  was  doing;  and  he  resolved  to  be  employed  about  the  most  improbable  thing 
that  could  be  imagined,  for  he  was  boiling  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  together  in  ii 
brass  pot ;  and  yet  the  oracle  of  Delphi  discovered  to  the  messengers  what  the 
sing  was  then  about.  Trajan,  when  he  was  going  into  Parthia,  sent  a  blank 
paper  sealed  up,  to  an  oracle  of  Assyria  for  an  answer :  the  oracle  returned  hiir 
another  blank  paper,  to  show  that  it  was  not  so  to  be  imposed  upon. 

**  But  though  thing?  of  present  concernment  were  discovered  both  to  Crccsus 
and  Trajan  beyond  all  human  power  to  know,  yet  both  were  imposed  upon  bj 
ambiguous  answers,  when  they  consulted  about  things  future,  of  which  the  devil 
could  not  attain  the  knowledge. 

**  Many  of  the  heathen  priests  themselves,  upon  examination,  publicly  confessed 
<wveral  of  their  oraclet  to  be  impostures,  and  discovered  the  whole  contrivancf 
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and  manaj^ement  of  the  deceit,  which  was  entered  upon  record.  And  in  the  rest, 
the  power  of  the  devil  was  always  so  limiteil  and  rcHtrained,  as  to  afford  sufficient 
neans  to  undeceive  men,  though  many  of  him  predictions  might  come  to  pass."^ 
^Jbnkln8*8  ReawnabUnen  of  Christianity,) 

*'  Many  of  the  learned  regard  all  the  heathen  oracles  as  the  result  of  the 
(;ros8«»8t  imposture.  Some  consider  them  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  Ot^.irs  are 
of  opinion,  that  through  these  oracles  some  real  prophecies  were  occasionally 
vouchsafed  to  the  Gentile  world,  for  their  instruction  and  consolation.  But  U) 
whichsoever  of  these  .opinions  we  may  incline,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  dincovet 
I  radical  difference  between  these  and  the  Scripture  prophecies. 

**  In  the  heathen  oracles,  we  cannot  discern  any  clear  and  unequivocal  tokens 
of  genuine  prophecy.  They  were  destitute  of  dignity  and  importance,  had  no 
connection  with  each  other,  tended  to  no  object  of  general  concern,  and  never 
looked  into  times  remote  from  their  own.  We  read  only  of  some  few  predictions 
and  prognostications,  scattered  among  the  writings  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
most  of  which,  beside  being  very  weakly  authenticated,  appear  to  have  been 
answers  to  questions  of  merely  local,  personal,  and  temporary  concern,  relating  to 
the  issue  of  affairs  then  aotually  in  hand,  and  to  events  speedily  to  be  determined. 
Far  from  attempting  to  form  any  chain  of  prophecies,  respecting  things  far 
distant  as  to  time  or  place,  or  matters  contrary  to  human  probability,  and  re- 
quiring supernatural  agency  to  effect  them,  the  heathen  priests  and  soothsayers 
did  not  even  pretend  to  a  systematic  and  connected  plan.  They  hardly  dared, 
mdeed,  to  assume  the  prophetic  character  in  its  full  force,  but  stood  trembling,  as 
it  were,  on  the  brink  of  futurity,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  venture  beyond 
the  depths  of  human  conjecture.  Hence  their  predictions  became  so  fleeting,  sc 
futile,  so  uninteresting,  that  they  were  never  collected  together  as  worthy  of 
preservation,  but  soon  foil  into  disrepute  and  almost  total  oblivion. 

**The  Scripture  prophecies,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  a  series  of  pre- 
dictions, relating  principally  to  one  grand  object,  of  universal  importance,  the 
work  of  man*0  redemption,  and  carried  on  in  regular  progression  through  the 
Fatriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian  dispensations,  with  a  harmony  and  uniformity 
of  design,  clearly  indicating  one  and  the  same  Divine  Author,  who  alone  could 
•ay,  *  Remember  the  former  things  of  old ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else :  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me ;  declaring  the  end  from  the  begin, 
ning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  counsel 
■hall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.*  The  genuine  prophets  of  the  Almighty 
beheld  these  things  with  a  clear  and  steadfast  eye ;  they  declared  them  with 
authority  and  confidence;  and  they  gave,  moreover,  signs  from  heaven  for  the 
conviction  of  others.  Accordingly  their  writings  have  been  handed  down  from 
age  to  age ;  have  been  preserved  with  scrupulous  fidelity ;  and  have  ever  been 
regarded  with  reverence,  from  the  many  incontestable  evidences  of  their  aeoom- 
plishment,  and  from  their  inseparable  connection  with  the  religious  hopes  and 
npectatious  of  mankind.**  (Bishop  of  Llandqff,) 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Prophecies  of  Scriptuhs. 

The  nature  and  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy  have  been 
already  stated;  {Vide  chap,  ix ;)  and  it  has  been  proved,  that  wheie 
rMJ  predictwfu  are  uttered. — not  happy  mniprhtrpx  whirh  shn»wd  nnJ 
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observing  tnen  nray  sometimes  make,  but  predictions  which  imply  foro 
sight  of  events  dependent  upon  the  various  contingencies  of  human 
affairs,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  characters,  dispositions,  and  actions  of 
persons  yet  unborn,  so  as  to  decide  unerringly  on  the  conduct  which 
they  will  pursue — ^they  can  only  be  uttered  by  inspired  men,  and  the 
author  of  such  communications  can  be  no  other  than  the  infinite  am) 
nmniscierU  God,  *^  showing  to  his  servants  the  things  which  shall  be 
hereafter j^  in  order  to  authenticate  their  mission,  afid  to  affix  the  stair. p 
of  his  own  infallible  authority  upon  their  doctrine. 

The  authenticity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  records  which  contain  thet  e 
predictions,  have  been  already  established ;  and  the  only  subject  of 
inquiry  proper  to  this  chapter  is,  the  prophetic  character  of  the  predic- 
tions said  to  be  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  few 
general  observations  may  however  be  previously  allowed. 

1.  The  instan'^es  to  be  considered  by  those  who  would  fully  satisfy 
themselves  on  this  point  are  not  few  but  numy.  The  believer  in  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  ready  to  offer  for 
examination  great  numbers  of  professed  prophecies  relative  to  indi- 
viduals, cities,  states,  the  person  and  offices  of  Messiah,  and  the 
Christian  Church,  which  he  alleges  to  have  been  unequivocally  fulfilled ; 
independent  of  predictions  which  he  believes  to  be  now  fulfilling;  oi 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  world. 

2.  If  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  particular  prophecies,  the  opinions 
of  men  should  differ,  there  is  an  abundance  of  others,  the  accomplish, 
ment  of  which  has  been  so  evident  as  to  defy  any  rational  interpretation 
which  will  not  involve  their  fulfilment ;  while  unbelievers  are  challenged 
to  show  any  clear  prediction  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  been  falsified 
by  the  event  throughout  the  whole  range  of  those  ages  which  are  com- 
prehended by  the  Bible,  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Apocalypse. 

8.  The  predictions  in  Scripture  have  already  been  distinguished  in 
their  character  from  the  oracles  and  divinations  of  the  heathen  ;  (  Vide 
chap,  xvi ;),  and  it  may  here  be  farther  observed,  that  they  are  not, 
generally,  separate  and  insulated  predictions  of  the  future,  arising  out  of 
accidental  circumstances,  and  connecting  themselves  with  merely  indi- 
vidual interests  and  temporary  occasions.  On  the  contrary,  they  chiefly 
relate  to,  and  arise  out  of  a  grand  scheme  for  the  moral  recovery  of  the 
human  race  from  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness.  They  speak  of 
che  agents  to  be  employed  in  it,  and  especially  of  the  great  agent,  the 
Rfdef^ier  himself;  and  of  those  mighty  and  awful  proceedings  of 
Providence  as  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  which  judgment  and  mercy 
are  exercised  with  reference  both  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  moral 
government,  and  especially  to  this  restoring  economy,  to  its  struggles, 
its  oppositions,  and  its  triumphs.  They  all  meet  in  Cubist,  as  in  thetr 
Pffiper  centre,  and  in  him  only,  however  many  of  the  sinjsle  Hnos.  when 
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r-onsidered  apart,  may  be  imagined  to  have  another  direction,  and  tlioiigii 
they  may  pass  through  intermediate  events.  <'  If  we  look,"  says  Bishop 
Hurd,  '<  into  the  prophetic  writings,  we  find  that  prophecy  is  of  a  pro. 
digious  extent ;  that  it  commenced  from  the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to 
iie  consummation  of  all  things ;  that  for  many  ages  it  was  delivered 
darkivy  to  a  few  persons,  and  with  large  intervals  from  the  date  of  one 
I  fophecy  to  that  of  another ;  but  at  length  became  moro  clear,  more 
Tr*  qiient,  and  was  uniformly  carried  on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  sepa. 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  —among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this 
principally,  to  be  the  repository  of  the  Divine  Oracles  ;  that,  with  some 
mtermission,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  subsisted  nmong  that  people  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  that  he  himself,  and  his  ape jstles,  exercised  this  power 
in  the  most  conspicuous  manner ;  and  lefl  behind  them  many  predictions 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect 
very  distant  events,  and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or  in  St.  John's 
expression,  to  that  period,  '  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  perfected.' 
Farther,  beside  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme,  the  dignity  of  the 
person  whom  it  concerns,  deserves  our  consideration.  He  is  described 
in  terms  which  excite  the  most  august  and  magnificent  ideas.  He  is 
spoken  of,  indeed,  sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of  the  tcoman,  and  as  the 
Son  of  man ;  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time  of  more  than  mortal 
extraction.  He  is  even  represented  to  us  as  being  superior  to  men  and 
angels;  as  far  above  all  principality  and  power;  above  all  that  is  ac- 
counted great,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth ;  as  the  Word  and  Wis. 
dom  of  God ;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father ;  as  the  Heir  of  all  things, 
by  whom  he  made  the  worlds ;  as  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person.  We  have  no  words  lo  denote  greater 
ideas  than  these :  the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate  itself  to  nobler  con. 
oeptions.  Of  such  transcendent  worth  and  excellence  is  that  Jesus  said 
lo  be,  to  whom  all  the  prophets  bear  witness  ! 

"  Lastly,  the  declared  purpose  for  which  the  Messiah,  prefigured  by 
so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  corresponds  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  oppressed  nation 
from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to  achieve  one 
of  those  acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic.  No :  it  was  not  a 
inignty  state,  a  victor  peopl< 


Non  res  Romans  perituraque  regrna — 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  Divine  person. 
It  was  another,  and  far  sublimer  purpose  which  he  came  to  accomplish  ; 
a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which  all  our  policies  are  poor  and  littl'^ 
and  all  the  performances  of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver  a  world 
from  ruin ;  to  abolish  sin  and  death  ;  to  purify  and  immortalize  human 
nature;  and  thus,  m  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to  be 
Vol.  I.  •  12 
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the  Saviour  of  men  and  the  blessing  of  ail  nations.  '^There  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  this  account.  I  deliver  the  undoubted  sense,  if  not  alwajra 
the  very  words  of  Scripture.  Consider  then  to  what  this  representation 
amounts.  Let  us  unite  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  bring  them  to  a 
point.  A  spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time*-characterizing  one 
person,  of  the  highest  dignity — and  proclaiming  the  accomplishment  of 
one  purpose,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most  Divine,  the  imagination  itself 
can  project.  Such  is  the  Scriptural  delineation,  whether  we  will  receive 
it  or  no,  of  that  economy  which  we  call  prophetic." 

4  Prophecy,  in  this  peculiar  sense,  and  on  this  ample  scale,  is  pecu. 
aar  to  the  religious  system  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nothing  like  it  is 
found  any  where  beside ;  and  it  accords  perfectly  with  that  system,  that 
nothing  amilar  should  be  found  elsewhere.  ^  The  prophecies  of  Scrip- 
ture," says  that  accomplished  scholar.  Sir  W.  Jones,  "  bear  no  resem- 
blance in  form  or  style  to  any  that  can  be  produced  from  the  stores  of 
Grecian,  Indian,  Persiim,  or  even  Arabian  learning.  The  antiquity  of 
those  compositions,  no  man  of  learning  doubrs ;  and  the  unrestrained 
application  of  them  to  events  long  subsequent  to  their  publication,  is  a 
solid  ground  of  belief  that  they  were  genuine  predictions,  and  conse- 
quently inspired."  The  advantage  of  this  species  of  evidence  belongs 
then  exclusively  to  our  revelation.  Heathenism  never  made  any  clear 
and  well-founded  pretensions  to  it.  Mohammedanism,  though  it  stands 
itself  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  prophecy,  is  unsupported  by 
a  single  prediction  of  its  own.  "To  the  Christian  only  belongs  this 
testimony  of  his  faith ;  this  growing  evidence  gathering  strength  by  length 
of  time,  and  affording,  from  age  to  age,  fresh  proofs  of  its  Divine  origin. 
As  a  majestic  river  expands  itself  more  and  more  the  farther  it  removes 
from  its  source,  so  prophecy,  issuing  from  the  first  promise  in  paradise 
as  its  fountain  head,  acquired  additional  strength  and  fulness  as  it  rolled 
down  successive  ages,  and  will  still  go  on  increasing  in  extent  and 
grandeur,  until  it  shall  finally  lose  itself  in  the  ocean  of  eternity." 

5.  The  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  Scripture  prophecy  from 
its  supposed  obscurity,  has  no  solid  foundation.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
prophetic  language  of  symbol  and  emblem ;  but  it  is  a  langu.ige  which 
IS  definite  and  not  equivocal  in  its  meaning,  and  as  easily  mastered  as 
the  language  of  poetry,  by  attentive  persons.  This,  however,  is  no< 
always  used.  The  style  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  very  often 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  style  of  the  Hebrew  poets ;  and,  in 
not  a  few  casesy  and  those  too  on  which  tJie  Christian  builds  most  in  the 
argumsntj  U  sinks  into  the  plainness  of  hisiorical  narrative.  Some  de- 
gree of  obscurity  is  essential  to  prophecy :  for  the  end  rf  it  was  not  to 
gratify  human  curiosity,  by  a  detail  of  future  events  and  circumstances; 
and  too  great  clearness  and  speciality  might  have  led  to  many  artfli 
attempts  to  fulfil  the  predictions,  and  so  far  the  evidence  of  their  ac 
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e<iiuplisbii«ent  would  have  been  weakened.  The  two  great  ends  of 
prophecy  are,  to  excite  expectation  before  the  event,  and  then  to  confirm 
.he  truth  by  a  striking  and  unequivocal  fulfilment ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  allegation  of  the  oLscurity  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture, 
that  they  have  abundantly  accomplished  those  objects,  among  the  most 
tnf  diligent  and  investigating,  as  well  as  among  the  simple  and  unlearned 
in  a]l  ages.  It  cannot  be  denied,  for  instance,  leaving  out  particulai 
cases  which  might  be  given,  that  by  means  of  these  predictions  the 
expectaticn  of  the  incarnation  and  appearance  of  a  Divine  Restorer  was 
kept  up  among  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given,  and  spread  even  to 
the  neighbouring  nations ;  that  as  these  prophecies  multiplied,  the  hope 
became  more  intense ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  coming,  the 
expectation  of  the  birth  of  a  very  extraordinary  person  prevailed,  not 
only  among  the  Jew*s,  but  among  other  nations.  Hiis  purpose  was  then 
sufficiently  answered,  and  an  answer  is  given  to  the  objection.  In  like 
nuuiner  prophecy  serves  as  the  basis  of  our  hope  in  things  yet  to  come ; 
*he  final  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness  on  earth,  the  universal 
escablishment  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  the  rewards  of  eternal 
life  to  be  bestowed  at  his  second  appearing.  In  these  all  true  Christians 
agree ;  and  their  hope  could  not  have  been  so  uniformly  supported  in  all 
ages,  and  under  all  circumstances,  hnd  not  the  prophecies  and  predictive 
promises  conveyed  with  sufficient  clearness  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  good  for  which  they  looked,  though  many  of  its  particulars  be  uii. 
revealed.  The  second  end  of  prophecy  is,  to  confinn  the  truth  bv  *^d 
subsequent  event ;  and  hej'e  the  question  of  the  actual  fuifilnvsn  of 
Scripture  prophecy  is  involved,  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert. 
We  only  now  observe,  that  it  is  no  argument  against  the  unequivocal 
fulfilment  of  several  prophecies,  that  many  have  doubted  or  denied  what 
the  believers  in  revelation  have  on  this  subject  so  strenuously  contended 
tor.  How  few  of  mankind  have  read  the  Scriptures  with  serious  atten- 
tion, or  been  at  the  pains  to  compare  their  prophecies  with  the  state- 
meats  in  histor}* !  How  few,  especially  of  the  objectors  to  the  Bible, 
have  read  it  in  this  manner !  How  manv  of  them  have  confessed,  un- 
bhwhingly.  their  unacquaintance  with  its  contents,  or  have  proved  what 
they  have  not  confessed  by  the  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  As  for  the  Jews,  the  evident  dominion  of  tl:eir 
prejudices  ;  their  general  avprseness  to  discussion  ;  and  the  extravagant 
principles  of  interpretation  they  have  adopted  for  many  ages,  which  set 
all  sober  criticism  at  defiance,  render  nugatory  any  authority  which 
might  be  ascribed  to  their  denial  of  the  fulfihnent  of  certain  prophecies 
in  the  sense  adopted  by  Christians.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  among 
Chris! ian  critics  themselves  there  may  be  much  disagreement.  Ec- 
centricities and  absurdities  are  found  among  the  learned  in  every  depart, 
went  of  knowledgpe,  and  much  of  this  waywardness,  ar.d  affectation  of 
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sn^ula.'iry  has  infected  interpreters  of  Scripture.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  a  truth  and  reason  in  every  subject  which  the  understandings  of  the 
gonerality  of  men  will  apprehend  and  acknowledge,  whenever  it  is  fully 
understood  and  impartially  considered ;  to  this,  in  all  such  c  ises,  the 
appeal  can  only  be  made,  and  here  it  may  be  made  with  confidenre 

^.  For  want  of  a  right  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  somewhat  ail 
unfortunate  term  which  has  obtained  in  theology,  the  **  double  sense^*  of 
many  prophecies,  an  objoction  of  another  kind  has  been  raised,  as  thcigh 
no  definite  meaning  could  be  assigned  to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  "  The  double  sense  of  many  prophe- 
ci'^s  hi  the  Old  Testament,"  says  an  able  writer,  **  has  been  made  a  pre 
text  by  ill-dispo'^  men,  for  representing  them  as  of  uncertain  meaning, 
and  resembling  the  ambiguity  of  the  pagan  oracles.  But  whoever  con. 
sidev^  the  subject  with  due  attention,  will  perceive  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  such  an  accusation.  The  equivocations  of  the  heathen  ora- 
cles manifestly  arose  from  their  ignorance  of  future  events,  and  from 
their  endeavours  to  conceal  that  ignorance,  by  svich  indefinite  expres. 
sions,  as  might  be  equally  applicable  to  two  or  more  events  of  a  cori' 
trary  description.  But  the  double  sense  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  far 
from  originating  in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty,  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  them 
in  either  sense,  springs  from  a  foreknowledge  of  their  accomplishment  in 
both ;  whence  the  prediction  is  purposely  so  framed  as  to  include  both 
events,  which,  so  far  from  being  contrary  to  each  other,  are  typical  the 
one  of  the  other,  and  are  thus  connected  together  by  a  mutual  depend- 
ency or  relation.  This  has  often  been  satisfactorily  proved,  with  respect 
to  those  prophecies  which  referred,  in  their  primary  sense,  to  the  events 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  their  farther  and  more  complex  significa- 
.ion,  to  those  of  the  New  :  and  on  this  double  accomplishment  of  some 
prophecies  is  grounded  our  firm  expectation  of  the  completion  of  others 
which  remain  yet  unfulfilled  in  their  secondary  sense,  but  which  we 
justly  consider  as  equally  certain  in  their  issue,  as  those  which  are 
already  past.  So  far,  then,  from  any  valid  objection  lying  against  the 
credibility  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  from  these  seeming  ambiguities 
of  meaning,  we  may  urge  them  as  additional  proofs  of  their  coming 
frc  n  Gud,  For,  who  but  the  Being,  who  is  infinite  in  knowledge  and  io 
counsel,  could  so  construct  predictions  as  to  give  them  a  two-fold  applica 
ti  :n,  to  events  distant  from,  and  (to  human  foresight)  unconnected  with, 
evi  ih  other  ?  What  power  less  than  Divine  could  so  frame  them,  as  to 
make  the  accomplishment  of  them,  in  one  instance,  a  solemn  pledge  and 
assurance  of  their  completion  in  another  instance,  of  stil?  higher  and 
more  universal  importance  ?  Where  will  the  scoffer  find  any  thing  like 
this  in  the  artifices  of  heathen  oracles,  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  and 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  ?" 

W(i  now  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  a  few  out  of  the  great  number 
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of  predictions  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  most  uuequivocalljf 
4iow  a  perfect  knowledge  of  future  contingent  events,  and  which,  there- 
fore,  according  to  our  argument,  as  certainly  prove  that  they  who  utter- 
ed  them  "  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost^^  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  omniscient  and  infinitely  prescient  God.  (6) 

The  very  first  promise  made  to  man  is  a  prediction  which  none  could 
h  ive  uttered  but  He  whose  eye  looks  through  the  depths  of  future  ago-s, 
and  knows  the  result  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  all  things.  ''  /  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  (Ae  woman^  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
ihajl  bruise  thy  head^  and  thou  shaU  bruise  his  heel.^*  In  vain  is  it  attempt- 
ed to  resolve  the  whole  of  the  transaction  with  which  this  prediction  stands 
connected,  into  aUegory.  Such  criticism,  if  applied  to  any  other  ancient 
historical  book,  bearing  marks  of  authentic  narration  as  unequivocal  as 
the  book  of  Genesis,  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  advocates  of  this 
absurd  conception  themselves,  whether  they  are  open  or  disguised  infi- 

(8)  **  The  correspondences  of  types  and  antitypes,  though  they  are  not  proper 
proofii  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  yet  may  be  very  reasonable  confirmations  of 
the  foreknowledgre  of  God ;  of  the  uniform  view  of  Providence  under  difTerent 
dispensations  ;  of  the  analogy,  harmony,  and  agreement,  between  the  Old  Testa, 
ment  and  the  New.     The  words  of  the  law  concerning  one  particular  kind  of 
death.  He  that  ia  hanged  is  accursed  of  Ood^  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have 
been  put  in  on  any  other  account,  than  with  a  view  and  foresight  to  the  applica. 
lion  made  of  it  by  St.  Paul.     The  analogies  between  the  paschal  lamb  and  the 
Lamb  oj  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  between  the  Egyptian  hon. 
dage  and  tke  tyranny  of  sin  ;  between  the  baptism  of  the  Israelites  in  the  sea  and 
in  the  cloudy  and  the  baptism  of  Christians ;  between  the  passage  through  the 
wilderness,  and  through  the  present  world;  between  Joshua  bringing  the  people 
mto  the  promised   land,  and  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Captain  of  salvation   to 
believers ;  between  the  Sabbath  of  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God  in  the 
earthly  Canaan,  and  the  eternal  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God  in  the  heavenly 
Canaan ;  between  the  liberty  granted  them  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
high  priest,  to  him  that  had  fled  into  a  city  of  refuge,  and  the  redemption  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  Christ;  between  the  high  priest  entering  into  the  holy  place 
every  year  with  the  blood  of  others^  and  Christ's  once  entering  with  his  own  blood 
into  heaven  itself,  to  appear  in  the  shadows  of  things  to  come,  of  good  things  tc 
come,  the  shadows  of  heavenly  things,  the  presence  of  God  for  us,     Thene,  I  say 
and  innumerable  other  analogies,  between  the  ^^ure«  for  the  time  then  present^ 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  heavenly  things  themselves,  cannot  with' 
out  the  force  of  strong  prejudice  be  conceived  to  have  happened  by  mere  chance, 
without  any  foresight  or  design.     There  are  no  such  analogies,  much  less  such 
series  of  analogies,  found  in  the  books  of  more  enthusiastic  writers  living  in  such 
remote  ages  from  each  other.     It  is  much  more  creaioie  and  reasonable  to  sup. 
pose,  what  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  these  things  were  ovr  examples ;  and  that  in  tht.t 
aniform  course  of  God*s  government  of  the  world,  all  things  happened  unto  thi  m 
9f  old  for  ensamples,  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come.     And  hence  arises  that  aptness  of  similitude,  in  the  ap^lr 
cation  of  several  legal  performances  to  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  can 
very  hard  y  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  originally  intended.**    (Da.  S.  Clarke  • 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  263.) 
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ilela.     In  vain  is  it  alleged,  that  a  mere  fact  of  natur.J  hiatory  is  staled : 
tor  if  the  words  are  undemtood  to  express  no  more  than  the  enmity  lie- 
tween  the  human  race  and  serpents,  it  would  require  to  be  proved,  in 
order  to  establish  a  special  punishment  o(^  the  serpent,  that  man  has  a 
greater  hostility  to  serpents  than  to  other  dangerous  animals,  which  he 
extirpates  whenever  he  ctui  master  them  by  force  or  stratagem ;  and  that 
serpents  have  a  stronger  disposition  to  do  injury  to  men,  than  to  those 
animals  which  they  make  their  daily  prey,  or  to  others  which  they  never 
fail  to  strike  when  within  their  reach.     As  this  was  obviously  false  in 
fact,  Moses  could  not  assert  it ;  and,  if  it  had  been  true  in  natural  his- 
tory,  to  have  said  this  and  nothing  more,  to  have  confined  himself  to  the 
mere  literal  fact,  a  fact  of  no  importance,  would  have  been  far  below 
the  character  of  Moses  as  a  writer-*a  lofly  and  sublime  character,  to 
which  the  heathens  and  sometimes  infidels  themselves  have  done  justice. 
In  no  intelligible  sense  can  these  celebrated  words  be  understood,  but 
in  that  in  which  they  are  fixed  by  innumerable  references  and  allusions 
of  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  which  ought,  in  all  good  criti. 
cism,  to  determine  their  meaning.     Tbe  serpent,  and  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  are  the  representatives  of  two  invisible  and  mighty  powers  ;  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil ;    the  one   Divine,  though  incarnate  of  the 
woman,  the  other  diabolic ;  between  whom  an  enmity  was  placed,  which 
was  to  express  itself  in  a  long  and  tearful  struggle,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  sustain  a  temporar}'  wound  and 
suffering,  but  which  should  issue  in  the  bruising  of  the  head,  the  inflict- 
ing a  fatal  blow  upon  the  power,  of  his  adversary.     The  scene  of  this 
contest  was  to  be  our  globe,  and  generally  the  visible  agents  of  it  men, 
under  their  respective  leaders,  the  serpent  on  the  one  side,  and  the  seed 
of  the  woman  on  the  other,  practising,  and  advocating,  and  endeavour, 
ing  to  render  dominant  truth  or  error,  virtue  or  vice,  obedience  to  God 
or  rebellion  against  his  authority.     We  a»k  then,  has  such  a  contest  of 
principles  and  powers  taken  place  in  the  world,  or  not  ?     The  answer 
must  be  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  every  age  bears  witness  to  it.     We  see 
t  commencing  in  Cain  and  Abel — in  the  resistance  of  the  antediluvians 
to  the  righteousness  taught  by  Noah  ; — in  their  punishment ; — ^in  the  rise 
of  idolatry,  and  the  struggles  of  the  truth  in  opposition  to  it ; — in  the 
mfiictions  of  singular  judgments  upon  nations,  for  the  punishment  and 
exposure  of  idolatry,  as  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  &c.     We  trace  the  contest  throughout  the  whoie 
liistory  of  the  Jewish  nation  down  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord ;  and  occa- 
6tonnlly  we  see  it  extenduig  into  the  neighbouring  pagan  nations,  although 
tht^y  were  generally,  as  a  part  of  tJieir  punishment^  "  suffered  to  taaik  w 
Ihcir  oum  ways,^^  and  Satan  as  to  them  was  permitted  to  ^keep  his  ^oods 
in  peace^^  till  the  time  of  gracious  visitation  should  arrive.      We  see 
tho  iiicamate  Redeemer,  for  a  time  suffering,  and  at  length  dvin^;.    Then 
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wraft  *^  the  how  and  p&icer  of  darkness' ;**  then  was  his  heel  bniised  :  but 
Ae  died  only  to  revive  agaiu,  more  visibly  and  powerfully  to  establish  his 
kingJom  and  to  commence  his  spiritual  conquests.  In  every  direction 
were  the  regions,  where  Satan  **  heui  his  stai^''  penetrated  by  the  hea- 
venly light  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  every  where  the  most  trenien« 
dcius  persecutions  were  excited  against  its  unarmed  and  unprotected 
pnejtchcrs  and  their  converts.  But  the  gates  of  hell  prevailed  not  against 
llie  Church  founded  on  a  rock,  and  '^  ^kAan  fell  as  lightning  from  hea^ 
Uia,^* — from  the  thrones,  and  temples,  and  judgment  seats,  and  schools 
of  the  ancient  civilized  world ;  the  idolatry  of  ages  was  renounced ; 
Christ  was  adored  through  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in 
many  of  the  countries  beyond  even  its  ample  sweep.  Under  other 
forms  the  enemy  revived,  and  the  contest  was  renewed ;  but  in  every 
agis  it  has  been  maintained.  The  principles  of  pure  evangelical  truth 
were  never  extinguished ;  and  the  " children  of  the  Idngdomy^  were 
^ minished  and  brought  low"  only  to  render  the  renewal  of  the  assault 
by  unexpected  agents,  singularly  raised  up,  more  marked  and  more 
eminently  of  God.  We  need  not  run  over  even  the  heads  of  the  his. 
tory  of  the  Church  :  what  is  the  present  state  of  things  ?  The  contest 
still  continues,  but  with  increasing  zeal  on  the  part  of  Christians,  who 
are  carrying  on  offensive  operations  against  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  long-undisturbed  kingdom  of  darkness ;  placing  there  the  principles 
of  truth ;  commencing  war  upon  idolatry  and  superstition ;  and  esta- 
blishing the  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church  with  a  success  which 
warrants  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  **  he^id  of 
the  serpent  will  be  bruised"  in  all  idolatrous  countries,  and  the  idols  of 
modem  heathen  states,  ike  those  of  old,  be  displaced,  to  introduce  the 
worsliip  of  the  universal  Saviour,  "  GrOD  ot^cr  ally  blessed  for  ever." 

May  we  not  ask,  whether  all  this  was  not  infinitely  above  human 
foresight?  Who  could  confidently  state  that  a  contest  of  this  peculiar 
nature  would  continue  through  successive  a^:es ;  that  men  would  not  all 
go  over  to  one  or  other  of  the  opposing  parties ;  nay,  who  could  confi- 
dently conjecture  in  the  age  of  Moses,  (when  the  tendency  to  idolatry  had 
become  so  strong,  that  the  chosen  seed  'hemselves,  under  the  constant 
demonstration  of  miracles,  visibly  blessed  while  they  remained  faithful 
to  the  worship  of  God,  and  as  eminently  and  visibly  punished  when  they 
d  sparted  from  it,  could  not  be  preserved  from  the  infection,)  that  idolat  y 
ihould  one  day  be  abolished  throughout  the  earih?  Past  experience  and 
all  probabilities  were  opposed  to  the  hope  that  the  cause  of  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  prevail,  and  yet  it  stands  recorded,  "  it  [rather  He,] 
thall  bruise  thy  head"  Infidels  may  scofi*  at  a  Redeemer,  and  deride 
iie  notion  of  a  tempter ;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  such  a  Contest 
between  opposite  parties  and  principles  as  is  here  foretold  has  actualK 
Aken  place,  and  still  continues :  that  contest,  so  extended,  so  continued,  an<^ 
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SO  terminated,  human  foresight  could  not  foretel* ;  and  the  factestablii^hed, 
therefore,  is  an  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  which  could  onginate 
only  in  Divme  prescience. 

The  celebrated  prediction  of  Jacob  at  the  close  of  his  life  respecting 
the  time  of  the  appearing  of  ^  Shiloh,''  may  next  be  considered. 

The  word  signifies,  "  He  who  is  to  be  sent,**  or  ♦*  The  Peace  makrr' 
In  either  sense,  the  application  to  that  great  Person,  to  whom  all  tlie 
.  patriarchs  looked  forward,  and  the  prophets  gave  witness,  is  obvious. 
Those  who  doubt  this,  are  bound  to  give  us  a  better  mierpretation. 
— Before  a  certain  event,  a  certain  person  was  to  come,  to  whom  the 
people  should  be  gathered.     The  event  has  certainly  arrived,  but  who 
is  the  person?   The  application  of  the  prophecy  to  Messiah  is  not  an 
invention  of  Christians.     The  ancient  Jews,  as  appears  from  their  com 
mentators,  so  understood  it :  and  the  modem  ones  are  unable  to  resist 
the  evidence  drawn  from  it,  in  favour  of  the  clainis  of  our  Lord.     That 
it  is  a  prediction-,  is  proved  from  its  form,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered ;  that  it  has  received  a  singular  accomplishment 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  also  certain  ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  no  individual  beside  can  be  produced,  in  whom  it  has  been  in 
any  sense  whatever  accomplished.     For  the  ample  illustration  of  the 
prophecy  the  reader  is  referred  to  commentators,  and  to  Bishop  Newton's 
well-known  work  on  the  prophecies.     It  is  sufficient  here  to  allege,  that 
Judah,  09  a  tribe,  remained  till  afler  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  long-dispersed  ten  tribes,  and  scarcely  of  Benjamin, 
which  was  merged  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Chitbb  asks  where  the  supre- 
macy  of  Judah  was.  .vhen  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  whole  nation 
captive  to  Babylon ;  when  Alexander  subdued  Palestine ;  and  when  it 
was  a  tributary  province  to  the  Roman  empire  ?  The  prediction,  how. 
ever,  does  fot  convey  the  idea  either  of  independent  or  supreme  power. 
This  no  ^ne  tribe  had  when  all  were  united  in  one  state,  and  each  had 
ts  sceptre  and  its  princes  or  chiefs.     It  is  therefore  enough  to  show,  that 
under  all  its  various  fortunes,  the  tribe  of  Judah  retained  its  ensigns,  and 
its  chiefs,  and  its  tribeship,  until  Shiloh  came.     It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  country  to  be  conquered,  and  for  its  ancient  princes  and 
government  to  reniain,  though  as  tributary. 

With  respect  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon, 
Cyrus,  as  we  learn  from  Ezra  i,  8,  ordered  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to 
oe  restored  to  '<  the  prince  of  Judah,**  This  shows  that  the  tribe  was 
kept  distinct,  and  that  it  had  its  own  internal  government  and  chief. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Asmonean  kings,  the  Jews  had  their  niler&,  iheir 
elders,  and  their  council,  and  so  under  the  Romans.  But  soon  ader  the 
death  of  Christ,  all  this  was  abolished,  the  nation  dispersed,  and  the 
tribes  utterly  confounded.  Till  our  Lord  came,  and  had  accomphsheo 
his  work  on  earth,  ihe  trihe  of  Judah  continued.     This  is  matter  of  unques 
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tioQable  historic  fact.  In  a  short  time  afterward  it  was  dispersed  and 
mingled  with  the  conomon  mass  of  Jews  of  all  tribes  and  countries  :  this 
IS  equally  unquestionable.  Now  again  we  ask,  could  either  human  fore- 
sight determine  this,  or  is  the  application  of  the  event  to  the  prophecy 
fanciful  ?  The  prediction  was  uttered  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  istate  of 
brael,  by  the  father  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  that  people.  Ages 
passed  away ;  the  mightiest  empires  were  annihilated ;  ten  of  the  chosen 
*nbes  themselves  were  utterly  dispersed  into  unknown  countries  ;  ano. 
Jier  became  so  insignificant  as  to  lose  its  designation  ;  one  only  remained 
which  imposed  its  very  name  upon  the  nation  at  large,  the  object  of  public 
observation  until  the  Messiah  came,  and  that  tribe  was  Judah,  the  tribe 
spoken  of  in  the  prediction,  and  it  remained  as  it  were  only  to  make  the 
fulfilment  manifest,  and  was  then  confounded  with  the  relics  of  the  rest 
What  poescience  of  countless  contingencies,  occurring  in  the  intervening 
ages,  does  this  imply? — ^A  prescience  truly,  which  can  only  belong 
to  God. 

The  predictions  respecting  the  Jewish  nation,  commencing  with  those 
of  Moses,  and  running  through  all  their  prophets,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  adduced.  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  convincing  exercises  to 
those  who  have  any  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  would  be, 
seriously  and  candidly  to  peruse  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  those  authors 
who  have  expressly  and  largely  written  on  this  subject,  to  compare  the 
prophecies  with  their  alleged  fulfilment.  Three  topics  are  prominent  in 
the  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  generally,—  the  frequent  and 
gross  departures  of  the  Jews  from  their  own  law ;  their  signal  punish, 
ment  in  invasions,  captivities,  dispersions,  oppressions,  and  persecutions ; 
and  their  final  restoration  to  their  own  land.  All  these  have  taken  place. 
Even  the  last  was  accomplished  by  the  return  from  Babylon,  though,  in 
its  eminent  sense,  it  is  still  future.  In  pursuance  of  the  argument,  we 
shall  show,  that  each  of  these  was  above  human  foresight  and  con- 
jecture. 

The  apostacies  and  idolatries  of  this  people  were  foretold  by  Moses 
before  his  death.  *^  I  know  that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly  corrupt 
yourgdvcSf  and  turn  atidefrom  the  way  which  I  have  commanded  you,  and 
ecU  will  befall  you  in  the  latter  days,^^  Deut.  xxxi,  29 ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly prophetically  declares  their  punishment.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
possible  to  fix  upon  a  stronger  circumstance  than  this  prediction,  to  prove 
hit  Moses  was  truly  commissioned  by  God,  and  did  not  pretend  a 
Divine  sanction  in  order  to  give  weight  to  his  laws  and  to  his  persona! 
authority.  The  rebellious  race  whom  he  had  first  led  into  the  desert, 
had  died  there ;  and  the  new  generation  was  much  more  disposed  to 
obey  their  leader.  At  the  moment  he  wrote  these  words,  appearances 
had  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  future  obedience  of  the  people.  If  this 
had  not  been  the  case,  the  last  thought  a  merely  political  man  would 
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have  U^a  disposed  to  indulge  was,  that  his  own  favourite  institutions 
should  fall  into  desuetude  and  contempt ;  and  much  less  would  he  finish 
nis  pubhc  life  by  openly  telling  the  people  that  he  foresaw  that  eveot, 
even  if  he  feared  iu  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  tliat  he  uflered  this  con 
viciion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  coloiir  lo  the  threatenings  which  be 
pronounces  against  disobedience  to  his  law,  and  that  the  obj'ict  of  th*Me 
fearful  menaces  was  to  deter  the  people  from  departing  from  customs 
and  rules  which  he  was  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  that  they 
should  observe.  To  this  we  answer,  that  Moses  could  not  expect  any 
weight  to  be  attached  by  the  Israelites  to  his  threat,  that  the  Divine 
judgments  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  ibr  not  obeying  his  laws,  unless 
their  former  rebellions  had  been  immediately  and  signally  marked  by 
sHich  visitations.  Without  this  to  support  him,  he  would  have  appeared 
ill  a  ridiculous,  rather  than  in  an  impressive  and  sublime  attitude  before 
the  people  a.ssembled  to  hear  his  last  commands.  For  forty  years  his 
iiistiiulions  had  been  oflen  disobeyed,  and  if  no  inflictions  of  the  Divine 
displeasure  followed,  h  hat  reason  had  they  to  credit  the  menaces  of 
Moses  as  to  the  future  1  But  if  such  infections  had  resulted  from  theii 
disobedience,  every  thing  is  rational  and  consistent  in  this  part  of  the 
conduct  of  their  leader.  Lei  the  infidel  choose  which  of  these  positions 
he  pleases.  If  he  tnink  that  Moses  aimed  to  deier  them  from  departing 
from  his  institutions  by  empty  threats,  he  ascribes  an  incredible  ab- 
surdity to  an  unquestionably  wise,  and,  as  infidels  themselves  contend,  a 
very  politic  man ;  but  if  his  predictive  threats  were  grounded  upon  for- 
mer marked  and  acknowledged  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
only  circumstance  which  could  give  them  weight,  he  was  God's  com- 
missioned leader,  and,  as  he  professed,  an  inspired  prophet. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  great  weight  in  the  predictions  of  Moses 
respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Jews,  that  these  famines,  pestilences, 
invasions,  subjugations  to  foreign  enemies,  captivities,  d&c,  are  represeoted 
solely  iia  the  consequences  of  their  vicious  departures  from  God,  and 
from  his  laws  Now,  who  could  foresee,  except  an  inspired  man,  that 
such  e\  ils  would  in  no  instance  take  place, — that  no  famine,  no  blight,  no 
invasion  would  occur  in  Judea,  except  in  obvious  punishment  of  their 
ollences  against  their  law  1  What  was  there  in  the  common  courpe  of 
things  to  prevent  a  small  state,  though  observant  of  the  precepts  of  it* 
jwri  religion,  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  more  powerful  neigh- 
bouring nations,  except  the  special  protection  of  God?  and  what  but  this 
could  guard  them  from  the  plagues  and  famines  to  which  their  neigh- 
bours were  liable  ?  If  the  predictions  of  Moses  were  not  inspired,  the> 
assume  a  principle  which  mere  human  wisdom  and  policy  never  takes 
in:o  its  calculations, — that  of  the  connection  of  the  national  prosperity  of 
a  people,  inseparably  and  infalhbly,  with  obedience  to  their  holy  writing* ; 
and  because  they  assume  that  singular  principle,  the  conclusion  is  ui 
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fiivour  i>r  their  inspiFatioo.  For  let  us  turn  to  the  la  eta  of  the  case. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  are  historical  as  well  as  prophetic*  The 
History  too  is  distinct  from  the  prophecy ;  it  is  oilen  written  by  other 
authors;  ami  there  is  no  mark  at  all  of  any  deaigned  accommodation  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  singular  simplicity  of  the  historic  nanative 
disproves  this,  as  well  as  the  circumstance,  that  a  great  part  of  it  aft 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  transcript  of  their  pubhc  records. 
Consult  then  this  history,  and  in  every  instance  of  singular  calamity  we 
see  a  previous  departure  from  the  law  of  Moses ;  the  one  following  the 
odier,  almost  with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  natural  effects  and 
caused !  In  this  the  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  strikingly 
accomplished  ;  and  a  more  than  human  foresight  is  proved. 

Let  us  look  farther  into  the  detail  of  these  threatened  punishments. 
Beside  the  ordinary  iiiilictions  of  failing  harvests,  and  severe  diseases, 
in  their  own  country,  they  were,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Moses, 
Deut.  zxviii,  to  be  <'  scaUered  among  all  people^Jrom  the  one  end  of  tA€ 
earth  even  to  the  other ;"  and  where  is  the  trading  nation  in  which  they 
are  not,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  ?  Many  are  even  to  be  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  commercial  parts  of  America.  Who  could 
foresee  this  but  God ;  especially  when  their  singular  preservation  as  x 
distinct  people,  a  solitary  insturxe  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  also  im- 
plied ?  '(9)  They  were  to  find  **  no  ease^^  among  these  nations ;  and  the 
almost  constant  and  long-continued  persecutions,  robberies,  and  murder 
of  Jews,  not  only  in  ancient  nations,  but  especially  among  Christian 
nations  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  Mohammedan  states  to  this  day, 
are  in  wonderful  accomplishment  of  I  his.  They  were  to  be  <<  a  proverb 
tmi  a  bye-word  among  all  naiums,^^  \^  hich  has  been  in  every  place  ful- 
filled, but  was  surely  above  human  intelligence  to  foresee ;  and  <*  the 
stranger  that  is  within  thee  shall  get  alove  tliee  very  high,  and  thou  shali 
come  very  lowJ*^  For  a  comment  on  this,  let  the  conduct  of  the  "*/ran- 
^fer,"  Turks  and  others,  who  inhabit  Palestine,  toward  the  Jews  who 
remain  there,  be  recollected, — the  one  party  is  indeed  ^very  high,**  and 
he  other  "t«ry  low,**  Other  parts  of  this  singular  chapter  present 
equally  striking  predictions,  uttered  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago,  as  remarkably  accomplished ;  but  there  are  some  passages  in  it, 
which  refer  in  terms  so  particular  to  a  then  distant  event,  the  utter  sub 
version  of  their  poUty  and  nation  by  the  Romans,  as  to  demonstrate  in 

(9)  **  They  have  been  dispersed  among  all  countries.  They  have  no  common 
tie  of  locality  or  government  to  keep  them  togethri.  All  the  ordinary  principles 
of  assimilation,  which  make  law,  and  religion,  and  manners,  so  much  a  mattci 
of  geography,  are  in  their  instance  suspended.  And  in  exception  to  every  thing 
which  history  has  recorded  of  the  revolutions  of  the  species,  we  see  in  this  won- 
derful race  a  vigorous  principle  of  identity,  which  has  remained  in  undimmished 
force  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  still  pervades  every  shred  and  firagmenl 
of  their  widely  scattered  population  **  (Chalmkrs's  Evidtnees.) 
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the  most  unequivocal  manner  the  prescience  of  Him  to  whom  all  eventa, 
the  most  contingent,  minute,  and  distant,  are  known  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. That  the  Romans  are  intended,  in  verse  49,  by  the  nation  brought 
from  <*  the  end  of  the  earth^^*  distinguished  by  their  well-known  ensigr 
the  eagUj^^  and  by  their  fierce  and  cruel  disposition,  is  exceedingly 
probable :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  account  which  Moses  gives  of 
the  horrors  of  the  "  siege"  of  which  he  speaks,  is  exactly  paralleled  by 
those  well  known  passages  in  Josephus,  in  which  he  describes  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army.  The  last  verse  of  the  chapter  seems 
indeed  to  fix  the  reference  of  the  foregoing  passages  to  the  final  destrac 
tion  of  the  nation  by  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  pre- 
diction, the  accomplishment  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
accident.  ^  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  shija, 
by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shaU  see  it  no  more  again : 
and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  ememiesfor  bondmen  and  bondwomen, 
and  no  man  shall  buy  you.**  On  this  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  national  historian,  Josephus,  "  Of  the  captives  taken  at 
fhe  siege  of  Jerusalem,  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  some  w^ere  sent 
io  Egypt  in  chains,  the  greater  part  were  distributed  through  the  pix)- 
vinces  to  be  destroyed  in  the  theatres,  by  the  sword,  and  by  wild  beasts 
the  rest  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  that  for  a  trifling  sum 
on  account  of  the  numbers  to  be  sold,  and  the  scarcity  of  buyers:  si 
that  at  length  the  prophecy  of  Moses  was  fulfilled — '  and  no  man  shaO 
buy.^  The  part  that  were  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Vespasian 
were  probably  transported  to  Italy  in  <  ships*  or  by  sea,  to  avoid  a  pro 
digious  land  journey  thither  through  Asia  and  Greece, — a  circumstance 
which  distinguished  this  invasion  and  captivity  from  the  preceding  b} 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  In  the  ensuing  rebellion,  a  part  ofthf 
captives  were  sent  by  sea  to  Egypt,  and  several  of  the  ships  were  wreckei 
on  the  coast." 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  centuries,  were  these  contingent  circum- 
stances accurately  recorded  by  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses — ^the  tak- 
ing of  innumerable  Jews  captive — their  transport  to  Egypt — their  being 
sold  till  the  markets  for  slaves  were  glutted,  and  no  niore  buyers  wer( 
found,  and  embarked  on  board  vessels,  either  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
tlieir  conqueror,  or  to  find  a  market  in  different  maritime  ports.  Is  n 
possible  that  these  numerous  and  minute  circumstance  can  be  referred 
to  either  happy  conjectures  or  human  foresight  ? 

But  Moses  and  other  prophets  agree,  that,  afler  all  their  captivities 
.xnd  dispersions,  the  Jews  shall  be  again  restored  to  their  own  land. 
This  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  one  instance  accomplished  in  their  restor- 
ation by  Cyrus  and  his  successors ;  af^er  which  they  again  became  a 
considerable  state.  But  who  could  foretell  that,  but  He  who  determines 
ihe  events  of  the  world  by  his  power  and  wisdom  ?     Jeremiah  fixes  the 
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duration  of  the  captivity  to  seventy  years ;  he  did  that  so  unequivocally^ 
that  the  Jewrs  in  Babylon,  when  the  time  approached,  began  to  prepare 
hr  the  event.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Baby- 
bnian  empire  when  the  prediction  was  uttered,  to  warrant  the  hope, 
much  less  to  support  a  confident  conjecture.  Could  the  subversicn  of 
that  powerful  empire  by  a  then  obscure  people,  the  circumstance  whkch 
broke  the  bondage  of  the  Jews,  have  been  foreseen  by  man  ?  or  when 
we  consider  the  event  as  fulfilling  so  distinct  a  prophecy,  can  it  be  re- 
«)lved  into  'maginative  interpretation  ?  A  future  restoration  however 
awaits  this  people,  and  will  be  to  the  world  a  glorious  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  prophecy.  This  being  future,  we  cannot  argue  upon  it. 
Three  things  are  however  certain  : — the  Jews  themselves  expect  it ; 
they  are  preserved  by  the  providence  of  God  a  distinct  people  for  iheii 
country ;  and  their, country,  which  m  fact  is  possessed  by  no  one,  is  pre- 
served ybr  iliem. 

Without  noticing  numerous  prophecies  respecting  ancient  nations  and 
cities,  (1)  the  wonderful  and  exact  accomplishment  of  which  has  been 
oomted  out  by  various  writers,  and  which  afford  numerous  eminent  in- 
.«tances  of  the  prescience  of  contingent  and  improbable  events,  whose 

(1)  No  work  has  exhibited  in  so  plearin^  and  comprehentive  a  manner  the  fii]. 
filment  of  the  leading  prophecies  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies ;  and  the  perusal  of  it  may 
be  earnestly  recommended,  especially  to  the  young.  His  illustrations  of  the  pro 
phecies  respecting  ancient  Babylon  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  satisfactory 
and  still  farther  proofs  of  the  wonderfully  exact  accomplishment  of  those  prophe 
eies  may  be  seen  in  a  highly  interesting  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  by 
Claudius  J.  Rich,  published  in  1815.  Immense  ruins  were  visited  by  him  near 
the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  which  probably  are,  though  tho  matter  can. 
not  be  certainly  ascertained,  the  remains  of  that  astonishing  city,  now  indeed 
"  8ft€pt  with  the  hemtm  of  destruction.**  He  tells  us  too,  that  the  neighbourhood 
is  to  the  present  a  habitation  only  for  birds  and  beasts  of  prey ;  that  the  dens  of 
lions,  with  their  slaughtered  victims,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places ;  and  that 
most  of  the  cavities  are  occupied  with  bats  and  owls.  It  is  tharefore  impossible 
to  reflect  without  awe  upon  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  written  during  the  prosperity 
of  Babylon,  wherein  he  says,  "The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and 
satyrs  shall  dance  there."  The  present  ruins  of  that  city  also  demonstrate,  that 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates  has  been  changed,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
channel  formed  by  Cyrus ;  and  the  yielding  nature  of  the  soil  demonstrates  that 
Boeh  an  operation  could  have  been  performed  by  a  large  army  with  great  facihty 
ind  despatch. 

The  ruins  ejfamined  by  Mr.  Rich  bear  testimony  to  the  immense  extent  of  the 
e!ty  as  described  by  ancient  authors.  Vast  masses  of  masonry,  of  both  burnt  and 
anbnrnt  brick  and  bitumen,  were  observed  in  various  excavations  in  these  huge 
mountatTu  of  ruins,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  several  miles.  One 
b  called  by  the  Arabs,  Birs  Nimrond ;  another  the  JTosr,  or  Palace  ;  and  a  third, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  is  called  by  tht 
natives  Mugelih\  ovbrturncd,  which  expressive  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  mounds  of  the  Kasr. 
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evidence  is  so  overwhelming,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  illustrious  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  unbelievers  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  subter- 
fuge of  asserting,  in  opposition  to  the  most  direct  proofs,  that  the  pro- 
phecies were  written  after  the  events,  we  shall  close  our  instances  by 
adverting  to  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah, — ^the  great  end 
and  object  of  the  prophetic  dispensation.  Of  these  not  a  solitary  in 
stance,  or  two,  of  an  equivocal  kind,  and  expressed  only  in  figurative  oi 
symbolic  language,  are  to  be  adduced ;  but  upward  of  one  hundred  pre- 
dictions, generally  of  very  clear  and  explicit  meaning,  and  each  referring 
to  some  different  circuoistance  connected  with  the  appearing  of  Christ, 
his  person,  history,  and  his  ministry,  have  been  selected  by  divines, 
exclusive  of  typical  and  allusive  predictions,  (2)  and  those  which  in  an 
ultimate  and  remote  sense  are  believed  to  terminate  in  him.  How  are 
all  these  to  be  disposed  of,  if  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  which  con- 
tain them  be  denied  ?  That  these  predictions  are  in  books  written  many 
ages  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  is  certain — ^the  testimony  of  the 
Jews  who  reject  Christ,  amply  proves  this.  That  no  interpolations  have 
taken  place  to  accommodate  them  to  him,  is  proved,  by  the  same  predic- 
tions being  found  in  the  copies  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and 
which  have  descended  to  them  from  before  the  Christian  era.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  history  of  Jesus  answers  to  these  predictions,  and  exhi- 
bits their  exact  accomplishment.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  David — bom  in  Bethlehem — bom  of  a  virgin — an  incarnation  of 
Deity,  God  with  us, — an  eminent  but  unsuccessful  teacher  ; — he  was  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  heal  the  lame  and  sick,  and  raise  the  dead — 
he  was  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by  his  own  countrymen ;  to  be  ar- 
raigned on  false  charges,  denied  justice,  and  condemned  to  a  violent 
death — ^he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead,  ascend  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  there  being  invested  with  power  and  authority,  he  was  to  punish  his 
enemies,  and  establish  his  own  spiritual  kingdom,  which  shaU  never  end. 
We  do  not  enter  into  more  minute  predictions,  for  the  argument  is  irre- 
sistible when  founded  on  these  alone  :  and  we  may  assert  that  no  roan, 
or  number  of  men,  could  possibly  have  made  such  conjectures.  Con 
sidered  in  themselves,  this  is  impossible.  What  rational  man,  or  number 
of  rational  men,  could  now  be  found  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  an  in- 
carnation of  Deity  would  occur  in  any  given  place  and  time— that  this 
Divine  Person  should  teach  wisdom,  work  miracles,  be  unjustly  put  to 
death,  rise  again,  and  establish  his  religion  ?  These  are  thoughts  which 
never  enter  into  the  minds  of  men,  because  they  are  suggested  byno 
experience,  and  by  no  probability  arising  out  of  the  usual  course  nf  hu- 
man affairs ;  and  yet  if  the  prophets  were  not  inspired,  it  would  have 
been  as  impossible  for  them  to  have  conceived  such  expectations,  as  for 
OB  ;  and  indeed  much  more  so,  seeing  we  are  now  familiar  with  a  reli- 

(9)   See  note,  p.  181 
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pan  which  asserts  that  such  events  have  once  occurred.  If  then  such 
events  lay  beyond  not  only  human  foresight,  but  even  human  thought, 
.hey  can  only  be  referred  to  inspiration.  But  the  case  does  not  close 
Jkere.  How  shall  we  account,  in  the  next  place,  for  these  circunistances 
all  having  met,  strange  as  they  are,  in  one  person,  and  in  one  onl^ 
among  all  the  millions  of  men  who  have  been  born  of  woman,— and  that 
person  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  tie  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David 
-  he  was  bom,  and  that  by  a  singular  event,  in  Bethlehem — he  professed 
10  be  <<  Go<2  with  t»,"  and  wrought  miracles  to  substantiate  his  claim. 
ki  his  word  or  touch,  the  "  eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened^  "  the  lame 
leaped  as  a  hart,"  the  dumb  spake,  the  sick  were  healed,  and  the  dead 
lived,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold.  Of  the  wisdom  of  his  teaching,  his 
recorded  discourses  bear  witness.  His  rejection  and  unjust  deiUh  by  his 
countrymen,  are  matters  of  historic  fact ;  his  resurrection  and  ascension 
stand  upon  the  lofly  evidences  which  have  been  already  adduced :  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  according  to  his  own  predictions,  fol- 
lowed as  the  proof  of  the  terror  of  his  ofiended  majesty  ;  and  his  **  king^ 
Awi"  among  men  continues  to  this  day.  There  is  no  possible  means  of 
evading  the  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord,  unless  it  could  he  shown  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  by 
tome  kind  of  concert,  made  the  events  of  his  Hfe  and  death  to  corres- 
pond with  the  prophecies,  in  order  to  stibstantiate  his  claim  to  the  Mes- 
fliahship.  No  infidel  has  ever  been  so  absurd  as  to  hazard  this  opininn, 
except  Lord  Bolinhroke  ;  and  his  observations  may  be  taken  as  a  most 
triumphant  proof  of  the  force  of  this  evidence  from  prophecy,  when  an 
hypothesis  so  extravagant  was  ressorted  to  by  an  acute  mind,  in  order  to 
evade  it.  Ihis  noble  vnnter  asserts,  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  on  his 
own  death  by  a  series  of  wiHul  and  preconcerted  measures,  merely  to 
give  his  disciples  the  triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  prophecies !  But . 
•  lis  hvDothesis  does  not  reach  the  case  ;  and  to  have  succeeded,  he 
o.ight  to  have  shown,  that  our  Lord  preconcerted  his  descent  from 
•>avid — his  being  bom  of  a  virgin — hfs  birth  at  Bethlehem — and  his 
wonderful  endowments  of  eloquence  and  wisdom :  that  by  some  means 
or  other  he  wilfully  made  the  Jews  ungrateful  to  him  who  healed  their 
sick  mid  cleansed  their  lepers ;  and  that  he  not  only  contrived  his  own 
duath,  but  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension  also,  and  the  spread  of  hj« 
religion  in  opposition  to  human  opinion  and  human  power,  in  order  lo 
give  his  disciples  the  triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  prophecies !  These 
subterfuges  of  infidels  concede  the  point,  and  show  that  the  truth  cannot 
be  denied  but  by  doing  the  utmost  violence  to  the  understanding. 

That  wonderful  series  of  particular  prophecies  respecting  our  Lord, 
copMiinou  ^  ivdiah  liii,  will  illasirate  the  foregoing  observations,  and 
may  property  rx^e  this  chapter. 

To  this  prophery  i(  cannot  be  objected,  that  its  language  is  symbolic. 
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or  ibat  in  more  than  a  few  beautiful  metaphors,  easily  understood,  it  it 
even  figurative  :  its  style  is  that  of  narrative  ;  it  is  also  entire  in  itself, 
and  unmixed  with  any  other  subject;  and  it  evidently  refers  to  one 
single  person.  So  the  ancient  Jews  understood  it,  and  applied  it  to 
Messiah ;  and  though  the  modem  Jews,  in  order  to  evade  its  force  in 
the  argument  with  Christians,  allege  that  it  describes  the  sufferings  nf 
their  nation,  and  not  of  an  individual,  the  objection  is  refuted  by  the 
terms  of  the  prophecy  itself.  The  Jewish  people  cannot  be  the  sufferer^ 
because  he  was  to  bear  their  griefs,  to  carry  their  sorrows,  and  to  be 
wounded  for  their  transgressions.  *<  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  coBr- 
ried  oub  sorrows"  &c ;  so  that  the  person  of  the  sufferer  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  tlie  Jewish  nation.  Beside  which,  his  death  and 
burial  are  spoken  of,  and  his  sufferings  are  represented  (verse  12)  as 
voluntary ;  which  in  no  sense  can  apply  to  the  Jews.  '*  Of  himsdfy  or 
of  some  other  man^"  therefore,  as  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  rightly  conceived, 
the  prophet  must  have  spoken.  To  some  individual  it  must  be  applied ; 
to  none  but  to  our  Lord  can  it  be  applied ;  and  applied  to  him,  the  pro- 
phecy is  converted  into  history  itself.  The  prophet  declares,  that  his 
advent  and  works  would  be  a  revealing  of  "  the  arm  of  the  Lord^ — a 
singular  display  of  Divine  power  and  goodness ;  and  yet,  that  a  blind 
and  incredulous  people  would  not  believe  "  the  report,"  Appearing  in 
a  low  and  humble  condition,  and  not,  as  they  expected  their  Messiah, 
in  the  pomp  of  eastern  monarchy,  his  want  of  **  comeliness"  and  '*  desi' 
rableness"  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  rejection  by  them,  are 
explicitly  stated — '*  He  was  despised^  and  we  esteemed  him  not,"  He  ia 
farther  described  as  **a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  griefs;" 
yet  his  sufferings  were  considered  by  the  Jews  as  judicial, — a  legal 
punishment,  as  they  contend  to  this  day,  for  his  endeavouring  to  seduce 
men  from  the  law,  and  for  which  they  had  the  warrant  of  God  himself 
in  his  commands  by  Moses,  that  such  seducers  should  be  put  to  death. 
With  what  exactness  are  these  sentiments  of  the  Jews  marked  in  the 
prophecy !     We  quote  from  the*  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth. 

••  Yet  we  thought  him  judciallt  stricken. 
Smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.** 

Christ  himself  and  his  apostles  uniformly  represented  his  death  as  vica 
lious  and  propitiatory ;  and  this  is  predicted  and  confirmed,  so  to  speak* 
bv  \ho  evidence  of  this  prophecy. 

**  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
He  W8B  smitten  for  our  iniquities; 

The  chastisement  by  which  our  peace  is  effected,  was  laid  upon  him ; 
And  by  his  bruises  100  are  healed. 
We  all  of  us  like  sheep  have  Btray*d ; 
We  have  tuni*d  aside,  every  one  to  his  own  way ; 
And  Jehovah  hath  made  to  light  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  as  ilL 
.It  was  exacted  and  he  wae  made  anttoera^,** 
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Who  call  read  the  next  passage  without  thinking  of  Jesus  boforo  th« 

rounciJ  of  the  Jews,  and  the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate  t 
i 

**  Am.  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  dlaugnior. 

^  And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearora 

Is  dumb ;  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 

By  an  oppressive  judgment  he  was  taken  off.** 

Tbe  very  circumstances  of  his  burial  are  given  *. — 

*'  And  his  gmve  was  appointed  with  the  wicked 
But  with  the  rich  man  was  his  tomb.'* 

let,  though  thus  laid  in  the  grave,  the  eye  of  the  prophet  beholds  h» 
resurrection,  "  the  joy  set  before  kim,^^  and  into  which  he  entered  ;  the 
distribu'ion  of  spiritual  blessings  to  his  people,  and  his  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  *^the 
mighty ;"  and  he  enumerates  these  particulars  with  a  plainness  so  won- 
derful, that,  by  merely  an  alteration  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  the  whole 
might  be  converted  into  an  abridged  view  of  what  has  occurred,  and  is 
DOW  occurring  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  the  furtherance  of 
human  salvation : — 

If  his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 

He  shall  tee  a  teed,  which  shall  prolong  their  days, 

And  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his  hands 

Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  (the  fruit)  and  be  satisfied; 

By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  servant  justify  many ; 

For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear. 

Therefore  will  I  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion , 

And  the  mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil ; 

Because  he  pour*d  his  soui  out  unto  death ; 

And  was  number*d  wil^  the  transgressors : 

And  he  bore  the  sin  of  many, 

And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.** 

To  all  these  predictions  the  words  of  a  modem  writer  are  applicable : 
"  Let  now  the  infidel,  or  the  skeptical  reader,  meditate  thoroughly  and 
■oberly  upon  these  predictions.  The  priority  of  the  records  to  the 
events  admits  of  no  question.  Tlie  completion  is  obvious  to  every 
competent  inquirer.  Here  then  are  facts.  We  are  called  upon  to 
accoi  nt  for  these  facts  on  rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human 
foresight  equal  to  the  task  ?  Enthusiasm  ?  Conjecture  ?  Chance  ?  Poli- 
ticral  contrivance  ?  If  none  of  these,  neither  can  any  other  principle 
that  may  be  devised  by  man's  sagacity,  account  for  the  facts;  then, 
true  ])hilosophy,  as  well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspi'- 
mtion  of  the  Almighty.     Every  effect  must  have  a  cause."  (3) 

(3)  Simpson's  Key  to  the  Propheeiet,  See  also  a  large  collection  of  prophecies 
vith  their  fulfilment  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i,  of  Hornr*8  Introduction  to  tke 
^criftwreo 

Vou  I.  18 
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CHAFFER  XVIII. 

Objections  to  the  Evidence  fhom  Prophecy  consumbrbd. 

Beside  the  objections  which  have  been  antininated  and  answerwi  in 
the  last  chapter,  others  have  been  made  to  the  argument  from  prophe^, 
which,  though  exceedingly  futile,  ought  to  receive  a  cursory  notice,  leit 
any  should  think  :hem  of  greater  importance. 

It  has  been  objected,  as  to  some  of  the  prophecies,  that  they  were 
written  at\er  the  event;  as  for  instance,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in 
which  the  name  of  Cyrus  is  found,  and  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  This 
allegation,  standing  an  it  does  upon  no  evidence  whatever,  and  being  in- 
deed in  opposition  to  contrary  proof,  shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause 
of  intidelity ,  and  affords  a  fofty  triumph  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy.  For 
the  objector  does  in  fact  acknowledge,  that  these  predictions  are  not 
obscure  ;  that  the  event  exactly  corresponded  with  them  ;  and  that  they 
were  beyond  human  conjecture.  Without  entering  into  those  ques- 
tions  respecting  the  date  of  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  works  on  the  canon  of  Scripture,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  authors  of  this  objection  assen,  but  without  giving  the  least  proof, 
that  Isaiah  wrote  his  prophecies  in  order  to  flatter  Cyrus,  and  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  composed  about  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epi 
phanes.  It  is  therefore  admitted  that  both  were  extant,  and  in  theii 
present  form,  before  the  time  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  if  so,  what  end, 
we  ask,  is  answered  by  the  objection  ?  The  Scriptures,  aa  received  b) 
the  Jews,  were  verified  by  the  sentence  of  our  Liord  and  his  apostles ; 
and  unless  their  inspiration  can  be  disproved,  the  objection  in  question 
is  a  mere  cavil.  Before  it  can  have  any  weight,  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  which  supports  the  mission  and  Divine  authority  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  apostles,  must  be  overthrown  :  and  not  till  then  can  it  in  strict- 
ness of  reasoning  be  maintained.  But,  not  to  insist  on  this,  the  asser- 
tion respecting  Isaiah  is  opposed  to  positive  testimony.  The  testimony 
of  the  prophet  himself,  who  states  that  he  lived  "  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  AJiaz,  and  Hezekiahj  kings  of  Judah  ;"  and  the  testimony  of 
an  independent  witness,  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kingsi,  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  which  book  Isaiah  is  brought  fon^'ard  in  connec* 
tion  with  a  public  event  of  the  Jewish  history — ^the  dangerous  sickness 
and  recoveiv  of  the  King  Hezekiah.  The  oroof  is  then  is  decisive  ai 
the  public  records  of  a  kingdom  can  make  it,  that  Isaiah  wrote  room 
than  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Cyrus.  (4) 

(4)  "  But  if  you  will  persevere  in  believing  that  the  prophecy  concerniitg 
Cyms  vas  written  afler  the  event,  peruse  the  burden  of  Babylon  *  was  that  abo 
written  after  the  event?  Were  the  Medes  then  slir-ed  up  against  Bahylonl 
Waa  Babylon,  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees,  tn/n  over. 
airowu,  and  become  as  Fodom  and  Gomorrah  ?    Waa  it  then  uninhabited  '    Wtf 
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The  tim«.  when  Daniel  lived  and  wrote  is  bound  up  in  like  manner 
with  public  history, — and  that  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Babylon 
Qians  and  Persians ;  and  could  not  be  antedated  so  as  to  impose  upon 
the  Jews,  who  received  the  book  which  bears  his  name  into  their  can6n, 
■s  the  production  of  the  same  Daniel  who  had  filled  exalted  stations  in 
the  courts  of  Nebuchadi>ezzar  and  his  successors.  In  favour  of  a  later 
date  being  assigned  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  has  been  said,  that  it  has 
many  Greek  terms,  and  that  it  was  not  translated  by  the  LXX,  the  trans- 
lation now  inserted  in  the  Septuagint  being  by  Thkodotian.  With 
respect  to  ihe  Greek  terms,  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  names  of  the 
musical  instruments ;  and  the  Greeks  acknowledge  that  they  derived 
their  music  from  tiie  eastern  nations.  With  respect  to  the  second  ob- 
jection, it  is  unfounded.  The  authors  of  the  Septuagint  did  translate  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  their  version  is  cited  by  Clrmens  Romanes,  Jitstin 
Martyr,  and  many  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  it  occupied  a  column  of  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  is  quoted  by  Jeromb.  The  present  Greek  ver- 
sion by  Theodotian  inserted  in  the  Septuagint,  was  made  in  the  second 
ceotuiy,  and  preferred  as  being  more  conformable  to  the  original.  The 
repudiated  version  was  published  some  years  ago  from  an  ancient  MS. 
discovered  at  Rome.  (5) 

The  opponents  of  Scripture  are  fond  of  the  attempt  to  lower  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  sacred  prophecies  by  comparing  them  to  the 
heathen  oracles.  The  absolute  contrast  between  them  has  already  been 
pointed  out ;  (Vide  chapter  xvi ;)  but  a  few  additional  observations  may 
not  be  useless. 

Of  the  innumerable  oracles  which  were  established  and  consulted  b^ 
the  ancient  heathen,  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Delphic ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  contrast  more  perfectly  be- 
tween the  Pythian  oracle  and  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  confine  our 
remarks  to  that. 

The  first  great  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  none  of  the  predictions  ever 

It  then  neither  fit  for  the  Arabian*8  tent  nor  the  shephord's  fold  ?  Did  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  then  lie  there  ?  iJid  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  then  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places  ?  Were  Nebuchad. 
nezzar  and  Belshazzar,  the  son  and  the  grandson  then  cut  off?  Was  Babylon 
then  become  a  possession  of  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water  ?  Was  it  then  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  so  swept  that  the  world  knows  not  now  where  to 
Rid  it?"     (Bishop  Watson's  Apology.) 

(5)  Porphyry,  in  his  books  against  the  Christian  religion,  was  the  first  t^ 
itiaek  the  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  and  in  modern  times,  Collins,  in  his  *' Scheme 
of  ]  iteral  Prophecy,**  bent  all  his  force  against  a  book  so  pregnant  with  proofs 
»f  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  inspiration  of  ancient  prophecy.  By  two 
Inrned  opponents  his  eleyen  objections  were  most  satisfactorily  refuted,  and 
•hown  to  be  mere  cavils—  by  Bishop  Chandler  in  his  **  Vindication"  of  his  **  De. 
fence  of  Christianity,**  and  by  Dr.  Sam.  Chandler  in  his  "  Vindicnlio'^  of  Daniers 
*    Prophecies." 
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uttered  by  the  Delpnic  oracle  woni  deep  into  futurity.  They  relate  to 
events  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  and  whose  preparatory  circumstances 
were  known.  There  was  not  even  Jthe  pretence  of  foresight  to  the  dts. 
tance  of  a  few  years ;  though  had  it  been  a  hundred  years,  even  that 
were  a  very  limited  period  to  the  eye  of  inspired  prophets,  who  looked 
through  the  course  of  succeeding  ages,  and  gave  proof  by  the  ver\  sweep 
and  compass  of  their  predictions,  that  they  were  under  the  inspirations 
of  Him  to  whom  **  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  yfors 
as  one  day." 

A  second  contrast  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  responses.  The  pro- 
pnecies  of  Scripture  are  sometimes  obscure,  though  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  most  eminent  of  those  which  have  been  most  signally  fulfilled,  as 
we  have  already  seen  ;  but  they  never  equivocate.  For  this  the  Pythian 
oracle  was  notorious.  Historians  relate  that  Cr(esu8,  who  bad  expended 
large  sums  upon  the  agents  of  this  delusion,  was  tricked  by  an  equivo. 
cation ;  through  which,  interpreting  the  response  most  favourably  for 
himself,  he  was  induced  to  make  an  unsuccessful  war  on  Cvrus.  In  his 
subsequent  captivity  he  repeatedly  reproached  the  oracle,  and  charged 
it  with  falsehood.  The  response  delivered  to  Pyrrhvs  was  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  was  so  expressed  as  to  be  true,  whether  Pyrrhus  conquered 
the  Romans  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus.  Many  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  given ;  not  to  mention  the  trifling,  and  even  bantering  and  jocose 
oracles,  which  were  sometimes  pronounced.  (6) 

The  venality,  wealth,  and  servility  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  present  an- 
other contrast  to  the  poverty  and  disinterestedness  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
whom  no  gifts  could  bribe,  and  no  power  awe  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  Athenians,  publicly 
charges  this  oracle  with  being  "  gained  over  to  the  interests  of  King 
Philip ;"  and  the  Greek  historians  give  other  instances  in  which  it  had 
been  corrupted  by  money,  and  the  prophetess  sometimes  deposed  for 
bribery,  sometimes  for  lewdness. 

Neither  threats  nor  persecutions  had  any  influence  with  the  Jewish 
prophets ;  but  it  would  seem  that  this  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo  was 
not  even  proof  against  raillery.     At  first  it  gave  its  answers  in  verse; 

(6)  Eusebius  has  preBerved  some  fragments  of  a  philosopher  called  OBnomaoif 
who,  out  of  reHQntment'for  his  having  been  so  oflen  fooled  by  the  oracles,  wroti 
an  ample  confutation  of  all  their  impertinences:  **\Vhen  we  cume  to  coMoit 
thoo,"  says  he  to  Apollo,  **  if  thou  seest  what  is  in  futurity,  why  dost  thou  use  ex- 
pressions that  will  not  be  understood  7  If  thou  dost,  thou  takest  plea  tore  in  abusing 
UA ,  if  thou  dost  not,  be  informed  of  us,  and  learn  to  speak  more  clearly.  I  tell 
thee,  that  if  thou  intendest  an  equivoque,  the  Gr<>ek  v/ord  whereby  thou  affirmedst 
\hat  Crccsus  should  overthrow  a  great  empire,  was  ill  chosen ;  and  that  it  could 
signify  nothing  but  Croesus's  conquering  Cyrus.  If  things  must  necessarily  come 
to  pass,  why  dost  thou  amuse  us  with  thy  ambiguities  7  What  jlost  thou,  wretch 
IS  thou  art,  at  Delphi ;  employed  in  muttering  idle  prophecies  7" 
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Dut  tiie  Epicureans,  Cynics,  and  others  laughing  so  much  at  the  poor- 
&ea8  of  the  versification,  it  fell  at  length  into  prose.  '<  It  was  surprising," 
said  these  philosophic  wits,  <<  that  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  should  be  a 
much  worse  poet  than  Homer,  whom  he  himself  had  inspired.'*  Plu. 
tarch  considers  this  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  declension  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphos.  Doubtless  it  had  declined  much  in  credit  in  his  day ;  and 
Siii  farther  spread  of  Christianity  completed  its  ruin. 

Can  then  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  be  paralleled  with  these  dark,  and 
venal,  and  delusive  oracles,  without  impiety  ?  and  could  any  higher  honour 
be  wished  for  the  Jewish  prophets,  than  the  comparison  into  which  they 
are  thus  brought  with  the  agents  of  paganism  at  Delphos  and  other 
places  ?  They  had  recourse  to  no  smooth  speeches,  no  compliances  with 
the  tempers  and  prejudices  of  men.  They  concealed  no  truth  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  declare,  however  displeasing  to  their  nation 
and  hazardous  to  themselves.  They  required  no  caves,  or  secret  places 
of  temples,  from  which  to  utter  their  messages ;  and  those  who  consuhed 
them  were  not  practised  upon  by  the  bewildering  ceremonies  imposed 
upon  mquirers  at  Delphos.  They  prophesied  in  streets,  and  courts,  and 
palaces,  and  in  the  midst  of  large  assemblies.  Their  predictions  had  a 
clear,  determinate,  and  consistent  sense  ;  and  they  described  future 
events  with  so  many  particularities  of  time  and  place,  as  made  it 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be  misunderstood  or  misapplied.   ' 

Pure  and  elevated  as  was  the  character  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  the 
hardihood  of  infidelity  has  attempted  to  asperse  their  character ;  because 
it  appears  from  Scripture  story,  that  there  were  false  prophets  and  bad 
men  who  bore  that  name. 

Balaam  is  instanced,  though  not  a  Jewish  prophet ;  but  that  he  was 
always  a  bad  man,  wants  proof.  The  probability  is,  that  his  virtue  wai 
overcome  by  the  offers  of  Balak ;  and  the  prophetic  spirit  was  not  taken 
away  from  him,  because  there  was  an  evident  design  on  the  part  of 
God  to  make  his  favour  to  Israel  more  conspicuous,  by  obliging  a  reluct- 
ant  prophet  to  bless,  when  he  would  have  cursed,  and  that  in  the  very 
presence  of  a  hostile  king.  When  that  work  was  done,  Balaam  was 
consigned  to  his  propor  punishment. 

With  respect  to  the  Jewish  false  prophets,  it  is  a  singular  procee<Hng 
to  condemn  the  true  ones  for  their  sake,  and  to  argue  that  because  bad 
men  assumed  their  functions,  and  imitated  their  manner,  for  corrupt 
purposes,  the  universally-received  prophets  of  the  nation, — men  who, 
from  the  proofs  they  gave  of  their  inspiration,  had  their  commission 
acknowledged  even  by  those  who  hated  them,  and  their  writing! 
received  intp  the  Jewish  canon, — were  bad  men  also.  Let  the  charac. 
lers  of  Moses,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Nathan,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  (7) 

'7)  A  weak  attempt  has  been  made  bv  some  infidel  writeri  to  fasten  a  cbarve 
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Daniel,  aiid  the  authors  of  the  other  prophetical  jooks,  be  ttonsiderea ; 
and  how  true  are  the  words  of  the  apostle,  that  they  were  **  holy  men 
of  cidy^  as  well  as  that  they  were  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  /"  That 
the  prophets  who  prophesied  "  smooth  things'^  were  never  considered  as 
true  prophets,  except  for  a  time  by  a  few  who  wished  to  have  their  hopes 
flatt'ired,  is  plain  from  this — none  of  their  writings  were  preserved  by 
the  Jews.  Their  predictions  would  not  abound  in  reproofs  and  threa.* 
enings,  like  those  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  ;  and  yet  the  words  of  those 
prophets,  who  were  personally  most  displeasing  to  the  Jews  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  have  been  preserved,  while  every  flattering  prophecy 
was  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered.  Can 
we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  than  this,  that  the  false  prophets  were  a 
perfectly  distinct  class  of  men, — ^the  venal  imitators  of  these  ^  holy  men 
of  o2cZ,"  but  who  never  gave,  even  to  those  most  disposed  to  listen  to 
their  delusive  prophecies,  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their  prophetic  com- 
mission 1 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  a  few  of  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  have  failed.     The  following  are  the  principal  instances : — 

It  has  been  said  that  a  false  promise  was  made  to  Abraham,  when  it 
was  promised  to  him,  that  his  descendants  should  possess  the  territory 
which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  of  Egypt.  But  this 
objection  is  clearly  made  in  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  the  fact  is, 
that  David  conquered  that  territory,  and  that  the  dominions  of  Solomon 
were  thus  extended.  (Vide  2  Sam.  viii ;   1  Chron.  xviii.) 

Voltaire  objects,  that  the  prophets  made  promises  to  the  Jews  of  the 
most  unbounded  riches,  dominion,  and  influence ;  insomuch  that  they 
could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  their  conquering  or  proselytini; 
the  entire  of  the  habitable  globe.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  they  have 
lost  their  possessions  instead  of  obtaining  either  property  or  power,  and 
therefore  the  prophecies  are  false. 

The  case  is  here  unfairly  stated.  The  prophets  never  made  8*icb 
exaggerated  promises.  They  predict  many  spiritual  blessings  tu  be 
bestowed  in  the  times  of  Messiah,  under  figures  drawn  from  worldly 
opulence  and  power,  the  figurative  language  of  which  no  attentive 
reader  can  mistake.  They  also  promise  many  civil  advantages,  but 
onl)  conditionally  on  the  obedience  of  the  nation ;  and  they  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  upon  its  final  restoration, 
for  which  objectors  must  wait  before  they  can  determine  the  predictions 
to  bo  false.  But  did  not  Voltaire  know,  that  the  loss  of  their  own 
country  by  the  Jews,  of  which  he  speaks,  was  predicted  in  the  clearest 
manner?  and  would  he  not  have  seen,  had  he  not  been  blindi^d  bv  nis 

of  falsehood  on  Jeremiah,  in  the  case  of  his  confidential  interview  with  King 
Zedckiah.  A  satisfactory  refutation  is  given  by  Bishop  W\t80N  Id  bis  answer!' 
Paine,   9XeT  vi. 
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prejudices,  that  his  very  objection  acknowledges  the  truth  of  prciphecy  ? 
The  promises  of  the  prophets  have  not  been  falsified  in  the  instance 
given,  but  their  threats  have  been  signally  fulfilled. 

Paino,  following  preceding  writers  of  the  sanie  sentinnents,  asserts  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  Ahaz  not  to  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  and 
is  thus  answered  by  Bishop  Watson:  {Apology ^  letter v:)  "Tlie  pro 
pbdcy  ij)  quoted  by  you,  to  prove,  and  it  is  the  only  instance  you  produce, 
that  Isiiiah  was  *  a  lying  prophet  and  impostor.'  Now  I  maintain, 
that  this  very  instance  proves  that  he  was  a  true  prophet  and  no  im- 
postor. The  history  of  the  prophecy,  as  delivered  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
is  this, — Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  made  war  upon 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah ;  not  merely,  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  or  the  conquest  of  territory,  but  with  a  declared  purpose  of 
making  an  entire  revolution  in  the  government  of  Judah,  of  destroying 
the  royal  house  of  David,  and  of  placing  another  family  on  the  throne. 
Their  purpose  is  thus  expressed — '  Let  us  go  up  against  Judah,  and  vex 
it,  and  let  us  make  a  breach  therein  for  us,  and  set  a  king  in  the  midst 
of  it,  even  the  son  of  Tabeal.'  Now  what  did  the  Ix>rd  commission 
baiah  to  say  to  Ahaz  ?  Did  he  commission  him  to  say.  The  kings  shall 
not  vex  thee  ?  No. — The  kings  shall  not  conquer  thee  ?  No. — The  kings 
shall  not  succeed  against  thee?  No.     He  commissioned  him  to  say— 

*  It  (the  purpose  of  the  two  kings)  shall  not  stand,  -neither  shall  it  come 
to  pass.'  I  demand — Did  it  stand,  did  it  come  to  pass  i  Was  any 
"evolution  effected?  Was  the  royal  house  of  David  dethroned  and 
iestroyed  ?  Was  Tabeal  ever  made  king  of  Judah  ?  No.  The  pro- 
phecy was  perfectly  accomplished.  You  say,  *  Instead  of  these  two 
kings  failing  in  their  attempt  against  Ahaz,  they  succeeded  :  Ahaz  was 
defeated  and  destroyed.'  I  deny  the  fact :  Ahaz  was  defeated  but  not 
destroyed  ;  and  even  the  *  two  hundred  thousand  women,  and  sons  and 
daughters,'  whom  you  represent  as  carried  into  captivity,  were  not  car. 
ried  into  captivity  :  they  were  made  captives,  but  they  were  not  carried 
into  captivity ;  for  the  chief  men  of  Samaria,  being  admonished  by  a 
prophet*  would  not  suffer  Pekah  to  bring  the  captives  into  the  land, — 

*  Thf"  rose  up,  and  took  the  captives,  and  with  the  spoil  clothed  all  that 
were  naked  among  them,  and  arrayed  them  and  shod  them,  and  gave 
them  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  anointed  them,  and  carried  all  the  feeble 
of  thrm  upon  asses,  (some  humanity,  you  see,  among  those  Israehtos, 
whom  you  every  where  represent  as  barbarous  brutes, )  and  brought  iheni 
Jo  Jcncho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  to  their  brethren,'  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15. 
The  kings  did  fail  in  their  attempt :  their  attempt  was  to  destroy  the 
oouse  of  David,  and  to  make  a  revolution  :  but  they  made  no  revolution  ; 
they  did  not  destroy  the  house  of  David,  for  Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers ; 
iind  Hezekiah,  his  son,  of  the  house  of  David,  reigned  in  his  stead." 

A  similar  attempt  is  made  by  the  same  writer  to  fix  a  charge  of  false 
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vaiicmattiHi  apoa  JeremitJi,  nnd  is  thus  answerer  oy  the  bi&liop  of 
LlandaH':  "  '  In  the  thirty  .fourth  chapter  is  a  pro]ihecy  of  Jeremiiili  to 
Zedekiah,  in  these  words,  verse  2,  Thm  mth  the  Lord,  Behold  I  wiU 
give  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  king  nf  Babylon,  and  wUl  bum  it  mPt 
^re ;  and  thou  ihalt  not  escape,  out  of  his  hand,  but  thou  skalt  surely  hr 
taken,  and  delivered  into  his  hand .'  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  ifu:  eyei 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  v)ith  thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
thou  skull  go  to  Babylon.  Yet  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  Zedtkialt 
king  of  Judah :  thus  aailh  the  Lord,  Thou  shall  not  die  by  the  tvtord,  but 
thou  shalt  die  in  peace ;  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers,  the  fanner 
i  ings  that  were  before  thee,  so  shall  they  bum  odourt  for  thee,  and  will 
lament  thee,  saying,  Ah,  lord  !  for  I  harx  pronounced  the  word  tailh  the 
Lord. — Now,  instead  of  Zedekiah  beholding  the  eyes  of  the  kiog  of 
Babylon,  and  speaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  dying  in  peace,  . 
and  with  the  burnings  of  odours  at  the  iuneral  of  his  fathers,  (as 
Jeremiah  hath  declared  the  Lord  himself  had  pronounced,)  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  fifly-second  chapter,  was  the  case :  it  is  there  stated, 
(verse  10,)  Tlua  the  king  of  Babylon  sleut  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before 
hii  eyes  ;  then  he  puloul  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  a '\d  bound  him  in  chains, 
and  carried  lum  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  hi*  death. 
What  can  we  say  of  these  prophets,  but  that  ihey  are  impostors  and 
Uars  V  I  can  say  this — that  the  prophecy  you  have  produced  was  fijl- 
filled  in  all  its  parts;  and  what  then  shall  be  said  of  those  who  caU 
Jeremiah  a  liar  and  an  impostor?  Here  then  we  are  fairly  at  issue— 
you  affirm  that  the  prophecy  was  nol  fulfilled,  and  I  affirm  that  it  wai 
fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.  ■  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
«f  Babylon,  and  he  shall  bum  it  with  fire  :'  so  says  the  prophet.  What 
says  the  history  T  ■  They  (the  forces  of  the  king  of  Babylon)  burnt  the 
house  cf  God,  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  the 
palaces  thereof  with  fire,' 2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19. — 'Thou  shalt  not  escape 
out  of  his  hand,  but  thou  shalt  surely  be  taken  and  delivered  into  his 
hand :'  so  says  the  prophet.  What  says  the  history  T  '  The  men  of 
war  fled  by  night,  and  the  king  went  the  way  toward  the  plain,  and  the 
army  of  the  Chaldees  pursued  after  the  kin^,  and  overlook  him  id  the 
plains  of  Jericho :  and  all  his  army  were  scattered  from  him  :  so  ihey 
Ipok  the  king,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  Riblah  ' 
■;  Kings  XXV,  5,  The  prophet  goes  on,  'Thine  eyes  shall  beholti  iha 
Byes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to 
mouth.'  No  pleasant  circumstance  this  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  pruvoked 
the  king  of  Babylon  by  revolting  from  him.  The  history  savs,  '  The 
king  of  Babylon  gave  judgment  upon  Zedekiah,'  or,  as  it  is  more  literally 
rendered  from  the  Hebrew,  'spake  judgments  with  him  at  Riblah.' 
The  pn)|ihei  concludes  this  part  with, '  And  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon  :' 
the  history  aaye,  '  Tlie  king  of  Babylon  bound    him  in  chains,  and 
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carried  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  oeath, 
Jer.  lii,  11. — <  Thou  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword.'  He  did  not  die  by  iho 
Bw»rd,  he  did  not  fall  in  battle. — <  But  thou  shalt  die  iu  peace.'  He  Jid 
die  in  peace,  he  neither  expired  on  the  rack  nor  on  the  scaObld ;  was 
neither  strangled  nor  poisoned,  no- unusual  fate  of  captive  kings ;  he  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed,  though  that  bed  was  in  a  prison. — <  And  with  the 
uumings  of  thy  fathers  shall  they  burn  odours  before  thee.'  I  cannot 
prove  from  the  history  that  this  part  of  the  prophecy  was  accomplished, 
uor  can  you  prove  that  it  was  not.  The  probability  is,  that  it  was  ac« 
complished  ;  and  I  have  two  reasons  on  which  I  ground  this  probability. 
Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
Jews,  were  men  of  great  authority  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  imprisonment  of  Zedekiah ; 
and  Daniel  continued  in  power  till  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  probable,  that 
Daniel  and  the  other  great  men  of  the  Jews,  would  both  have  inclina- 
tion to  request,  and  influence  enough  with  the  king  of  Babylon  to  obtain 
permission  to  bury  their  deceased  prince  Zedekiuh,  after  the  manner  of 
his  fathers.  But  if  there  had  been  no  Jews  at  Babylon  of  consequence 
enough  to  make  such  a  request,  still  it  is  probable  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  would  have  ordered  the  Jews  to  bury  and  lament  their  departed 
prince,  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  Monarchs,  like  other  men, 
are  conscious  of  the  instability  of  human  condition ;  and  when  the 
pomp  of  war  has  ceased,  when  the  insolence  of  conquest  is  abated,  and 
the  fury  of  lesentment  is  subsided,  they  seldom  fail  to  revere  royalty  even 
m  its  ruins,  and  grant,  without  reluctance,  proper  obsequies  to  the 
remains  of  captive  kings." 

Ezekiel  is  assaulted  in  the  same  manner.  "  You  quote,"  says  the 
Mame  writer,  **  a  passage  from  Ezekiel,  in  the  twenty. ninth  chapter, 
where  speaking  of  Egypt,  it  is  said — *  No  foot  of  man  shall  pass  through 
iif  nor  foot  of  beast  shall  pass  through  Uy  imther  shall  it  he  inhabited 
forty  years ;'  this,  you  say,  ^  never  came  to  pass,  and  consequently  it  is 
false,  as  all  the  books  I  have  already  reviewed  are.'  Nuw  that  the  in. 
vasion  predicted  did  come  to  pass,  we  have,  as  Bishop  Newton  observes, 
*  the  testimonies  of  Megasthenes  and  Berosus,  two  heathen  historians, 
who  lived  about  300  years  before  Christ ;  one  of  whom  aflinns,  ex- 
pressly, that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Africa ;  anr 
tlic  other  afiinns  it  in  effect  in  saying,  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
hoard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  Egypt ^  and 
committed  the  canines  whom  he  took  in  Egypt  to  the  care  of  some  of 
his  friendff  to  bring  them  after  him,  he  hasted  directly  to  Babylon. 
And  if  we  had  been  possessed  of  no  testimony  in  support  of  the  pro. 
p'.iecy,  it  would  have  been  a  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  prophecy  nevei 
came  to  pass ;  the  history  of  Egypt,  at  so  remote  a  period,  bemg  no 
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wriiere  accurately  and  circumstantially  related.  I  admit  that  no  pericxi 
can  be  pomted  6ut  from  the  age  of  Ezekiel  to  the  present,  in  which 
there  was  no  foot  of  man  or  beast  to  be  seen  for  forty  years  in  all  Hgypt ; 
but  some  think  that  only  a  part  of  Egypt  is  here  spoken  of;  (8)  and 
Rurely  you  do  not  expect  a  literal  accomplishment  of  a  hyperbolical  ex- 
pression, denoting  great  desolation  ;  importing  that  the  trade  of  Egypt 
wliich  was  carried  on  then,  as  at  present,  by  caravans,  by  the  foot  of  mar 
and  beast,  should  be  annihilated." 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  passage  respecting  the  depopulation  of 
Egypt  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  prophecy,  which  has  received 
the  most  marked  fulfilment,  and  illustrates,  perhaps  as  strikingly  as  any 
thing  which  can  be  adduced,  the  cavilling  spirit  of  infidelity,  and  proves 
tbat  truth  could  never  be  the  object  of  discussions  thus  conducted.  Here 
is  a  passage  which  has  some  obscurity  hanging  over  it.  No  one  how- 
i;ver  can  prove  that  it  was  not  accomplished,  even  so  fully  that  the 
expressions  might  be  used  without  violent  hyperbole ;  for  the  invasioD 
or*  Nebuchadnezzar  was  one  of  the  same  sweeping  and  devastating 
character  as  his  invasion  and  conquest  of  Judea :  and  we  know  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  destroyed,  or  l«d 
captive,  and  that  the  land  generally  remained  untilled  for  seventy  years, 
though  not  absolutely  lefl  without  inhabitant.  In  the  common  language 
of  men,  Judea  might  be  said  not  to  be  inhabited,  so  prodigious  was  the 
excision  of  its  people ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  from  the  total  ccts* 
«ati  in  of  all  former  intercourse,  commercial  and  otherwise,  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  might  also,  without  exaggeration,  be 
said,  that  the  foot  of  man  and  beast  did  not  **  pass  through  it ;"  theii 
going  from  one  part  to  another  on  business,  or  for  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
being  wholly  suspended.  Now,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  supp>oee  the 
Babylonian  monarch  to  have  been  more  merciful  to  Egypt  than  to  Judea. 
the  same  expressions  in  a  popular  sense  might  be  used  in  respect  of  that 
country.  Here  however  infidelity  thought  a  cavil  might  be  raised,  and 
total  I V — mav  we  not  say  wilfully  /—overlooked  a  prediction  immediately 
following,  which  no  human  sagacity  could  conjecture,  and  against  whicl 
•  it  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  it  was  written  afler  the  event :  for  the  accon 
plishment  of  the  prophecy  runs  on  to  the  present  day,  and  is  as  palpable 
and  obvious  as  the  past  history,  and  the  present  political  state  of  that 
eoontry — **  Egypt  shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdomst  neither  shall  k 

(8)  The  opinion  of  the  binhop,  that  not  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Egypt 
was  intended  in  the  prophecy,  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  following 
pas«ago8  in  Richardson's  Travels  in  Egypt  in  1817  : — **  The  Delta,  according  to 
Ihe  tradition  of  the  Jonians,  in  the  only  part  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  entitled 
to  he  called  Egypt,  which  is  hieroglyphically  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  heart, 
no  uiiapt  similitude.*' — **  The  principal  places  mentioned  in  oar  sacrco  writings, 
Zonn,  Noph,  and  Tophanes,  are  all  referable  to  the  Delta.  Probably  little  of 
Ihum  remaircs.** 
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exali  itself  any  more  above  the  nations — there  §hall  be  no  mure  a  prince 
9f  the  land  of  Egypt.*^  {Vide  Ezek.  xxix  and  xxx.)  It  is  more  than 
two  thousand  years  since  the  prophecy  was  delivered,  and  Egypt  has 
never  recovered  its  liberties,  but  is  to  thiM  day  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Babylonians ;  then  by  the  Persians ;  and  in  sue* 
cession  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  Romans,  Sara 
oens,  Mamelncs,  and  Turks.  No  native  prince  of  Egypt  has  evor 
rcstorrd  hid  country  to  independence,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  to  this 
hour  in  the  basest  and  most  oppressed  condition.  Yet  in  Egypt  the 
hdman  mind  had  made  some  of  its  earliest  and  most  auspicious  c^rts. 
The  stupendous  monuments  of  art  and  power,  the  ruins  of  whirh  lie 
pUod  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile^  or  still  defy  the  wastes  of  time,  attest 
the  vastness  of  the  designs,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  of  its  princes. 
Egypt,  too,  was  possessed  of  great  natural  advantages.  Its  situation  was 
singularly  calculated  to  protect  it  against  foreign  invasion ;  while  its 
great  fertility  promised  to  securt  the  country  it  enriched  from  poverty, 
baseness,  and  subjection.  Yet  after  a  long  course  of  grandeur,  and  in 
contradiction  to  its  natural  advantages,  Ezekiel  pronounced  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  ^  the  basest  of  all  kingdoms,^  and  that  there  shouk 
be  "  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Rgypt.*^  So  the  event  has  been 
and  so  it  remains ;  and  that  this  wonderful  prophecy  should  be  passec. 
over  by  infidels  in  silence,  while  they  select  from  it  a  passage  which 
promised  to  give  some  colour  to  objection,  is  deeply  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  their  minds.  It  is  not  from  deficiency  of  evidence  that  the 
word  of  God  is  rejected  by  them.  The  evil  is  not  the  want  of  light, 
but  the  love  of  darkness. 

Much  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  the  prophets  for  those  significant 
actions  by  which  they  illustrated  their  predictions ;  as  when  Jeremial* 
hides  his  linen  girdle  in  a  hole  of  the  rock,  and  breaks  a  potter's  vesse 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  ;  when  Ezekiel  weighs  the  hair  of  his  heai 
and  beard  in  balance^  with  many  other  instances  familiar  to  those  whr 
read  the  Scriptures.  But  this  ridicule  can  only  proceed  from  ignorance. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  deficiency  of  language  was  oflen 
supplied  by  signs;  and  when  language  was  improved,  "the  practice 
lemained,"  says  Bishop  Warburton,  « afler  the  necessity  was  over  • 
especially  among  the  easterns,  whose  natural  temperament  inclined 
tbfm  to  this  mode  of  conversation.  The  charges  then  of  absurdity  and 
fanaticism  brought  against  the  prophets,  vanish  of  themselves.  Tlie 
absurdity  of  an  action  consists  in  its  being  extravagant  and  insignificative ; 
but  use  and  a  fixed  application  made  the  actions  in  question  both  sober 
and  pertinent.  The  fanaticism  of  an  action  consists  in  fondne:«  for 
iuch  actions  as  are  unusual,  and  for  foreign  modes  of  speech  ;  but  those 
'>f  the  prophets  were  idiomatic  and  familiar."   We  may  add,  that  severuJ 
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of  these  actions  were  performed  in  vision ;  and  that,  considering  the 
genius  of  the  people  who  were  addressed,  they  were  calculated  strongly 
to  excite  their  attention,  the  end  for  which  they  were  adopted. 

Such  are  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  made  to  Scripture 
prophecy,  as  the  proof  of  Scripture  truth.  That  they  ore  so  few  and 
so  feeble,  when  enemies  so  prying  and  capable  have  employed  thein 
selves  with  so  much  misplaced  zeal  to  discover  any  vulnerable  part,  is  the 
triumph  of  truth.  Their  futility  has  been  pointed  out ;  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  preceding  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  remains  unmoved.  We  have,  indeed,  but  glanced  at 
a  few  of  fhese  extraordinary  revelations  of  the  future,  for  the  sake,  not 
of  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  which  would  require  a  distinct 
volume,  but  of  explaining  its  nature  and  pointing  out  its  force.  To  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  attentive  inquirer  will  add  those 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  which  will  appear  not  less  extraordinary  in 
themselves,  nor  less  illustrious  in  their  fulfilment,  so  far  as  they  have 
received  their  accomplishment.  Many  prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  evidently  point  to  future  times,  and  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence will  consequently  accumulate  with  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  may  be 
among  the  means  by  which  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  pagans  shall  be 
turned  to  the  Christian  faith.  At  all  events,  prophecy  even  unfulfilled 
now  answers  an  important  end.  It  opens  our  prospect  into  the  future 
and  if  the  detail  is  obscure,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  contest 
which  is  still  going  on  between  opposing  powers  and  principles,  we  see 
how  the  struggle  will  terminate,  and  know,  to  use  a  prophetic  phrase, 
that  *'  at  everUime  it  shall  he  ligkL*^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

fifTERNAL  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture — Collateral 

Evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God  has  been  stated  to  be 
that  which  arises  from  the  apparent  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency 
of  the  doctrine.  (Vide  chap,  ix.)  This  at  least  is  its  chief  charac- 
teristic,  though  other  particulars  may  also  be  included  in  this  species  of 
proof,  and  shall  be  adduced. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  distinction  made  in  the  chapter  just 
referred  to,  between  rational  and  authenticating  evidence.  It  has  oe»ai 
observed,  that  there  are  some  truths  made  known  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  a  revelation  from  God,  which,  though  in  their  nature  undis- 
coverabl»3  by  the  unassisted  faculties  of  man,  yet,  when  once  levealed 
caiT}-  to  our  reason,  so  far  as  they  are  of  t*  nature  to  be  comprchtindeu 
bv  it,  the  demonstration  which  accompanies  truth  of  any  other  kind 
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[Vide  chap.  IX.)  But  it  is  only  i/yithin  the  limit  just  mi^ntioneid  that  thif 
^)6itio^  holds  good ;  for  such  truths  only  nust  be  understood  as  are 
accompanied  with  reasons  or  rational  proofs  in  the  revelation  itself,  or 
i^hich.  when  once  suggested  to  the  mind,  directs  its  thoughts  and 
dbssrvations  to  surrounding  facts  and  circumstances,  or  to  established 
InlhcT  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  compared,  and  by  which  they 
are  c  ^nfinned.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  therefore, 
M  fai  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  is  restrained  to  truths  of  this  class.  Of 
other  truths  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  those  in  many  instances 
fundamental  to  the  system  of  Christianity,  we  have  no  proof  of  this 
kind ;  but  they  stand  on  the  firm  basis  of  Divine  attestation,  and  suffer 
no  diminution  of  their  cttdhority  because  the  reasons  of  them  are  eithei 
hidden  from  us  for  purposes  of  moral  discipline,  or  because  they  trans- 
cend our  faculties.  If  we  had  the  reasons  of  them  before  us,  the\ 
would  not  be  more  authentic,  though  to  the  understanding  they  would 
be  more  obvious.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead ;  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ ;  of  his  Divine  and  eternal  Sonship,  &c.  Such  are  many  facts 
in  the  Divine  government — as  the  permission  of  evil,  and  the  long  appa- 
rent abandonment  of  heathen  nations — ^the  unequal  religious  advantages 
afforded'  to  individuals  as  well  as  nations — and  many  of  the  circum- 
ittances  of  our  individual  moral  trial  upon  earth.  Of  the  truth  of  these 
doctrines,  and  the  fitness  of  these  and  many  other  facts,  we  have  no 
internal  evidence  whatever ;  but  a  very  large  class  of  truths  which  are 
found  in  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  afford  more  or  less  of  this  kind  of 
proof,  and  make  their  appeal  to  our  reason  as  well  as  to  our  faith  ;— in 
other  words,  their  reasonableness  is  such,  that  though  the  great  demon, 
stration  does  not  rest  upon  that,  it  affords  an  additional  argument  why 
they  should  be  thankfully  received,  and  heartily  credited. 

The  first  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  the  existence  of 
God ;  the  great  and  the  sole  First  Cause  of  all  things ;  eternal,  self 
existent,  present  in  all  places,  knowing  all  things;  infinite  in  power 
and  wisdom ;  and  perfect  in  goodness,  justice,  holiness,  and  truth. 
That  this  view  of  the  Divine  Being,  for  wliich  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Sciiptures  alone,  presents  itself  with  powerful  rational  demonstration  to 
the  mind  of  man,  is  illustriously  shown  by  that  astonishing  change  of 
o[imion  on  this  great  subject  which  took  place  in  pagan  nntions  upon 
the  pr  >mulgation  of  Christianity,  and  which  in  Europe  continues  to  this 
day  substantially  unaltered.  Not  only  those  gross  notions  which  pre- 
vailed  among  the  vulgar,  but  the  dark,  uncertain,  and  contradictoiy 
researches  of  the  philosophers  of  different  schools  have  passed  away ; 
and  the  truth  respecting  God,  stated  in  the  majesty  and  simplicity  of 
the  Scriptures,  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  universally  received,  and 
that  among  enlightened  Deists  themselves.    These  discoveries  of  rcvela. 
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tion  iiave  satisfied  the  human  mind  .n  this  great  Euid  iinmuy  doctrine ; 
md  have  givoii  it  a  resting  place  which  it  never  before  found,  and  from 
which,  if  it  ever  departs,  it  finds  no  demonstration  until  it  returns  to  the 
"  marvellous  light"  into  which  revealed  religion  has  introduced  us.  A 
class  of  ideas,  the  most  elevated  and  sublime,  and  which  the  most  pro- 
found minds  in  former  times  sought  without  success,  have  thus  becomv 
familiar  lo  the  very  peasants  in  Christian  nations.  Nothing  can  be  i 
more  striking  proof  of  the  appeal  which  the  Scripture  character  of  God 
makes  to  the  unsophisticated  reason  of  mankind.  (9) 

Of  the  slate  and  condition  of  ham  as  it  is  represented  b  our  holy 
writings,  the  evidence  from  fact,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
bosoms,  is  very  copious.  Whut  man  is,  in  his  relations  lo  God  his  maker 
and  governor,  we  had  never  discovered  without  revelation  ;  but  now 
this  is  made  known,  confirmatory  fact  crowds  in  on  every  side,  and 
aSbrds  its  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  agree  in  representing  the  human  race 
as  actually  vicious,  and  capable,  without  moral  check  and  control,  of 
'ho  greatest  enormities ;  so  that  not  only  individual  happiness,  bul 
social  also,  is  constantly  obstructed  or  endangered.  To  this  the  history 
of  all  ages  bears  witness,  and  present  experience  given  its  testimony. — 
All  the  states  of  antiquity  crumbled  down,  or  were  suddenly  over- 
whelmed, by  their  own  vices ;  and  the  general  character  and  conduct 
of  thf*  people  which  composed  them  may  be  read  in  the  works  of 
their  historians,  poets,  and  satirists,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  oiii 
times.  These,  as  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  fully  bear  out  the  dark, 
eat  colouring  of  their  moral  condition  to  be  found  in  the  well  known  fiM 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  lo  the  Church  at  Borne,  and  other  pss 
sages  in  his  various  epistles.  To  this  day,  the  same  represenlalion 
depicts  the  condition  of  aliirast  all  pagan  countries,  and,  in  many  respecH 
too,  some  parts  of  Christendom,  where  the  word  of  God  has  been  hid- 
den from  the  people,  and  its  moral  influence,  consequently,  has  nil 
been  suffered  to  develope  itself,     tn  those  countries  also  where  that 

(9)  The  Scriplura  character  of  the  Divine  Being  ia  thiu  itrikinglj  drawn  mil 
by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  In  hie  note  on  Gen.  i,  1  ;— 

"Thoelernnl,  indeiiendont,  and  .elfeiiBlent  Being.  The  Being  vthon  pur. 
posea  snd  ucliona  sprini;  from  himself,  witliout  foreign  motive  or  iiifliieneo:  ht 
wlio  IB  absolute  in  dominion;  the  most  pure,  most  simple,  ind  most  ipirituidif 
&I1  eaaences :  infinitely  benevolent,  lienelicent,  true,  snd  holy :  the  cbuh  of  ill 
.  being,  the  upholder  of  all  things;  infinitely  huppj,  because  infinitely  good;  ind 
eternally  self  eullic lent,  needing  nothing  that  he  has  mode.      llUmilsble  in  hit 

essence :  knotrn  folly  only  (o  himself,  because  an  inlinite  mind  can  only  '» 
comprohendod  by  itself.  In  a  word,  a  Being  whn,  from  his  infinite  wisdot, 
•annot  en  or  be  de<ieived  ;  and  who,  from  his  infinite  goodnen,  can  do  nr<thin| 
but  vbal  is  etomallv  jjit,  right,  and  kind." 
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corrective  has  been  most  carefully  applied,  though  exalted  beyimd  com* 
panson  in  just,  honourable,  benevolent,  and  sober  principles  and  habitSi 
along  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  numerous  and  gross  actual 
crimes,  the  same  appetites  and  passions  may  be  seen  in  constant  con- 
test with  the  laws  of  the  state  ;  with  the  example  of  the  virtuous  ;  and 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  word  of  God,  preached  by  faithful  minis- 
ton,  taught  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  education,  and  spread  through 
lociety  by  the  multiplication  of  its  copies  since  the  invention  of  printing. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  therefore  characterize  man  only  as  he  is  actually 
found  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  places  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  those  geogra- 
phical discoveries  which  have  been  made  through  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  modem  navigators. 

But  they  not  only  assume  men  to  be  actually  vicious,  but  vicious  in 
consequence  of  a  moral  ttdnt  in  their  nature,— originally  and  inevitably 
80,  but  for  those  provisions  of  grace  and  means  of  sanctity  of  which 
they  speak ;  and  as  this  assumption  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  moral  restoration,  through  the  once  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  and 
the  now  actually  given  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  so  they  constantly  remind 
bim  that  he  is  ''  bam  in  nn,  and  shapen  in  iniquity,^'  and  that,  being 
bom  of  the  flesh,  ^^he  cannot  please  God"  What  is  thus  represented 
as  doctrine  appeals  to  our  reason  through  the  evidence  of  unquestiona- 
ble fact.  The  strong  tendency  of  man  to  crime  cannot  be  denied. 
Civil  penal  laws  are  enacted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  repress 
it;  they  are  multiplied  in  the  most  civilized  states  to  shut  out  the 
evil  in  all  those  new  directions  toward  which  the  multiplied  relations  of 
man,  and  his  increased  power,  arising  from  increased  intelligence^  have 
given  it  its  impulse.  Every  legal  deed,  with  its  seals  and  witnesses 
bears  testimony  to  that  opinion  as  to  human  nature  which  the  experience 
of  man  hn««  impressed  on  man  ;  and  history  itself  is  a  record  chiefly  of 
hun^an  gii:!t,  because  examples  of  crime  have  every  where  and  at  all 
times  been  much  more  frequent  than  examples  of  virtue.  This  ten 
dency  to  evil,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  arises  from  "  the  heart," — the  nature 
and  disposition  of  man ;  and  it  is  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for. — 
Some  indeed  have  represented  the  corruption  of  the  race,  as  the  result 
of  association  dnd  example ;  but  if  men  were  naturally  inclined  to 
good,  and  averse  to  evil,  how  is  it  that  not  a  few  individuals  only,  but 
the  whole  race  have  become  evil  by  mutual  association  ?  This  would 
be  to  make  the  weaker  cause  the  more  efficient,  which  is  manifeeti) 
ilMiird.  It  is  contrary  too  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  the  example 
and  association  of  persons  naturally  well  disposed,  should  produce  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  confirming  and  maturing  their  good  dis|K)si 
lipns ;  as  it  is  the  effect  of  example  and  association,  among  persons  of 
BJiiiiiar  tastes  and  of  similar  pursuits,  to  confirm  and  improve  the  habit 
wliich  fifives  rise  to  them.     As  little  plausibilitv  is  there  in  the  opinion 
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whicli  would  account  for  this  general  corraption  from  bad  education. — 
How,  if  man  in  all  ages  had  been  rightly  affected  in  his  moral  inclina- 
tions, did  a  course  of  deleterious  education  commence  ?  How,  if  com- 
menced, came  it,  that  what  must  have  been  so  abhorrent  to  a  virtuously 
disposed  comnionity  was  not  arrested,  and  a  better  system  of  instnic 
tion  introduced  ?  But  the  fact  itself  may  be  denied,  ae  the  worst  edti- 
cation  inculcates  a  virtue  above  the  general  practice,  and  no  cnunc  of 
uducation  was  ever  adopted  purposely  to  encourage  immorality.  In  the 
Scripiurcs  alone  we  find  a  cause  assigned  which  accounts  for  the  phc. 
nomeiio!>,  and  we  are  bound  therefore  by  the  rules  of  philosophy  itself 
to  admit  it.  It  is  this,  thnt  man  is  by  nature  prone  to  evil ;  and  as  it 
would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  disposition  was  im- 
planted ill  him  by  his  benevolent  and  holy  Maker,  we  are  equally  bound 
ill  reason  to  admit  the  Scripture  solution  of  the  fall  of  the  human 
race  from  a  higher  and  belter  slate. 

A  third  view  of  the  condition  of  man  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  is, 
that  he  is  not  only  under  the  Divine  authority,  but  that  the  government 
of  heaven  as  to  him  is  of  a  mixed  character ;  ihat  he  is  treated  with 
severity  and  with  kindness  also  ;  thai  considered  both  as  corrupt  in  htl 
nature  and  tendencies,  and  as  in  innumerable  instances  actually  offending, 
be  is  placed  under  a  rigidly  restraining  discipline,  to  meet  his  uase  in 
the  first  respect,  and  under  correction  and  penal  dispensation  with  rela. 
tion  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  is  un  object  beloved  by  the 
God  ho  has  offended  ;  a  being  for  whose  pardon  and  recovery  Divine 
mercy  has  made  provision  ;  moral  ends  are  connected  with  these  severi- 
ties, and  nat-ure  and  provideni:e  as  well  as  revelation  are  crowned  with 
instances  of  Divine  benevolence  to  the  sinning  race.  The  proof  of 
these  different  relations  of  man  to  God,  surrounds  us  in  that  admixture  of 
good  and  evil,  of  indulgence  and  restraint,  of  felicity  and  misery,  to  which 
he  is  so  manifestly  subject.  Life  is  felt  in  all  ordinary  circumstances 
to  be  a  blessing ;  but  it  is  short  and  uncertain,  subject  to  diseases  and 
accidents.  Many  enjoyments  I'all  to  the  lot  of  men  ;  yet  with  the  majo- 
rity  they  are  attained  by  means  of  great  and  exhausting  labours  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind,  through  which  the  risks  to  health  and  life  are 
greatly  multiplied ;  or  they  arc  accompanied  with  so  many  cUsappdnt- 
menls,  lears,  and  cares,  that  tlieir  number  and  their  qualilv  are  greatly 
lessened.  The  globe  itself,  (be  residence  of  man,  and  upon  whose  fer. 
lilily,  seasons,  exterior  surface,  and  interior  stratification  so  much  of  the 
external  felicity  of  man  depends,  bears  marks  of  a  mingled  kind  of  just 
and  merciful  government  suited  to  such  a  being  as  man  in  the  state  de- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  none  else.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  thai 
if  inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings  perfectly  holy  and  in  the  full  enjovmeni 
of  the  Divine  favour,  this  earth  would  be  subject  to  destructive  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  and  inundations ;  to  blights  and  dearths,  the  harbii>- 
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^n  of  famine ;  to  those  changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  induce  wide- 
wasting  epidemic  disorders ;  to  that  general  sterility  of  soil  which  ren 
ders  labour  necessary  to  such  a  degree,  as  fully  to  occupy  the  time  of 
Jhe  majority  of  mankind,  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  pursuits  worthy 
an  intellectual  nature,  and  weai  down  their  spirits ;  nor  that  the  metals  so 
necessary'  for  man  in  civilized  life,  and,  in  many  countries,  the  material 
of  tlif^  fire  by  which  cold  must  be  repelled,  food  prepared,  and  the  most 
imprirtant  arts  executed,  should  be  hidden  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
etuth,  so  that  a  great  body  of  men  must  be  doomed  to  the  dangerous  and 
humbling  labour  of  raising  them  !  These  and  many  other  instances  (1) 
show  a  course  of  discipline  very  incongnious  with  the  most  enlightened 
views  of  the  Divine  character,  if  man  be  considered  as  an  innocent  be- 
mg.  On  the  contrary,  that  he  Is  under  an  unmixed  perud  administra. 
tiou.  is  contradicted  by  the  facts,  that  the  earth  yet  yields  her  increase 
ordinarily  to  industry  ;  that  the  destructive  convulsions  of  nature  are 
but  occasional ;  and  that,  generally,  the  health  of  the  human  race  pre. 
dominatns  *over  sickness,  and  their  animal  enjoyments  over  positive 
misery.  To  those  diverse  relations  of  man  to  God,  as  stated  in  the  Bible, 
the  contrarieties  of  nature  and  providence  bear  an  exact  adaptation. 
Assume  man  to  be  any  thing  else  than  what  is  represented  in  Scripture, 
they  would  be  discordant  and  inexplicable  ;  in  this  view  they  harmonize. 
Man  is  neither  innocent  nor  finally  condemned — he  is  faillen  and  gfiiltyt 
but  not  excluded  from  the  compassion  and  care  and  benignity  of  his 
God. 

The  next  leading  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  the  restoration  of  roan  to 
the  Divine  favour,  through  the  merits  of  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial 
DBATH  OF  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  To  this  many  objec« 
tions  have  been  offered ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  important  rea- 
sons for  such  a  procedure  have  been  overlooked.  The  rational  evidence 
of  this  doctrine,  we  grant,  is  partial  and  limited ;  but  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  the  auUtority  and  truth  of  a 
doctrine  are  not  thereby  affected.  It  is  indeed  not  unreasonable  to  sup. 
pose,  that  the  evidence  of  the  fitness  and  necessity  of  such  a  doctrine 
should  be  to  us  obscure.  *'The  reason  of  the  thing,"  says  Bishop  But- 
ler, "  and  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  should  teach  us,  not  to  expect  to 
have  the  like  information  concerning  the  Divine  conduct,  as  concerning 
oar  own  duty"  On  whatever  terms  God  had  been  pleased  to  offer  for- 
giveness to  his  creatures,  if  ary  other  had  been  morally  possible,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  which  must  of 
coarse  respect  the  very  principles  of  his  government  in  general,  extend- 
ing not  only  to  man,  but  to  -^ther  beings,  could  have  been  explained , 

(I)  See  the  argument  largely  and  mg  nioaslj  exhibited  in  GiSBOBMifs  T«ia. 
eionj  of  Nat.  TbeoL  &c. 
Vof..  1. 
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fimi  certain  it  is,  that  tb'^se  to  whom  the  benefit  was  offered  woulA 
hR(i  no  right  to  require  ii. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  as  a  necessary  merciful  irm' 
tuition,  is  ^rroundod  upon  the  liability  of  man  to  punishment  in 
life,  for  sins  committed  against  the  law  of  God  in  this ;  and  agai 
view  of  the  future  prospects  of  mankind  there  can  lie  no  obj 
weight.     Men  are  capable  of  committing  sin,  and  sin  is  produc 
miser}'  and  disorder.     These  positions  cannot  be  denied.     That 
late  the  laws  of  God  and  to  despise  his  authority  are  not  light 
is  clear  from  considering,  them  in  their  general  effect  upon  socie 
upon  the  world.     Remove  from  the  human  race  all  the  effects  p 
by  vice,  direct  and  indirect ;  all  the  inward  and  outward  miseri 
calamities  which  are  entirelv  evitable  by  mankind,  and  which  iW<     _ 
fully  bring  upon  themselves  and  others,  and  scarcely  a  sigh  wo«'* 
heaved,  or  a  groan  heard,  except  those  extorted  by  natural  evils 9    C^*^* 
comparatively  in  number)  throughout  the  whole  earth.     The  gr^^^  ^™ 
of  human  misery  is  the  effect  of  actual  offence ;  and  as  it  is  a  i>"r^^*^'P 
in  the  wisest  and  most  perfect  human  legislation  to  estimate  lY^^  ^^ 
of  individual  acts  by  their  general  tendency,  and  to  proportion  tlr»^     ^^^ 
ishment  to  them  under  that  consideration,  the  same  reason  of  tl»^  c^^^ 
is  in  favour  of  this  principle,  as  found  in  Scripture ;  and  thus  cotiStd^  • 
ed,  t*he  demerit  of  the  sins  of  an  individual  against  God  become^  inOSJ' 
culable.     Nor  is  there  any  foundation  to  suppose,  that  the  punishm^^* 
assigned  to  sin  by  the  judicial  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Goveni^^ 
is  confined  to  the  present  life ;  for  before  we  can  determine  that,  w» 
must  be  able  to  estimate  the  demerit  of  an  act  of  wilful  transoressioD  in 
its  principle,  habits,  and  influence,  which,  of  parlies  implicated,  we  are 
not  in  a  state  of  feeling  or  judgment  to  attempt,  were  the  subject  moTQ 
within  our  grasp.     But  the  obvious  reason  of  the  case  is  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment ;  for  not  only  is  there  an  unequal  ad. 
ministration  of  punishments  in  the  pre<ient  life,  so  that  many  eminecit 
offenders  pass  through  the  present  state  without  any  visible  manifesta- 
tion  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  their  conduct,  but  there  are  strong 
and  convincing  proofs  that  we  are  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  which  con« 
linues  throughout  life,  and  the  result  of  which  can  only  be  known,  and 
consequently  we  ourselves  can  only  become  subjects  of  final  reward  ot 
punishment,  after  existence  in  this  world  terminates.     From  the  circum. 
stances  we   have  just  enumerated  to  indicate  the  kind  of  govemmeut 
which  is  exercised  over  the  human  race,  we  must  cx>nclnde,  that,  allo^^. 
ing  the  Supreme  Governor  to  be  wise  and  just,  benevolent  and  holy, 
men  are  neither  treated  as  innocent  nor  as  incorrigibly  corrupt,     No^r 
'That  reason  can  possibly  be  given  for  this  mixed  kind  of  administration, 
but  that  the  moral   improvement  of  man  is  the  object  intended  bv  it  f 
Tiie  severity  discountenances  and  lostrains  vice     the  annexntion   cm' 
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.nward  felicity  in  all  cases,  (and  outward  in  all  those  instances  in  which 
the  result  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  the  individual,)  to  hciy  hahitu 
and  arts^  recommends  and  sanctions  them,  and  allures  to  the  use  of 
thofle  means  which  God  has  provided  for  enabling  us  to  form  and 
practise  them.  No  other  final  causes,  it  would  appear,  can  be  assigned 
for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  we  are  governed  in  the  present  life ; 
and  if  the  deterring  and  correcting  severity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
alluring  and  instructive  kindness  on  the  other,  which  mark  the  Divine 
"idministration,  continue  throughout  life ;  if,  in  every  period  of  his  life 
here,  man  is  capable,  by  the  use  of  the  prescribed  means,  of  forming  new 
habits  and  renouncing  old  ones,  and  thus  of  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  the  moral  discipline  under  which  he  is  placed,  then  is  he  in  a  state 
of  trial  throughout  life,  and  if  so,  he  is  accountable  for  the  whole  course 
of  his  life ;  and  his  ultimate  reward  or  punishment  must  be  in  a  state 
subsequent  to  t^e  present. 

It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Scnpture,  that  this  future  punishment  of  the 
incorrigible  shall  hejuud  and  unlimiied;  another  consideration  of  great 
importance  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  This  is  a  monitory 
doctrine  which  a  revelation  only  could  unfold ;  but  being  made,  it  has 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  rational  evidence.  It  supposes,  it  is  true, 
that  no  future  trial  shall  be  allowed  to  man,  the  present  having  been 
neglected  and  abused ;  and  to  this  there  is  much  analogy  in  the  constant 
procedures  of  the  Divine  government  in  the  present  life.  When  many 
checks  and  admonitions  from  the  instructions  of  the  wise,  and  ,he  exam, 
pies  of  the  froward,  have  been  disregarded,  poverty  and  8.ckness,  infamy 
and  death,  ensue,  in  a  thousand  cases  which  the  observation  of  every 
man  will  furnish ;  the  trial  .of  an  individual,  which  is  to  issue  in  his  pre- 
sent happiness  or  misery,  is  terminated;  and  so  far  from  its  being 
renewed  frequently,  in  the  hope  of  his  finally  profiting  by  a  bitter  expe- 
rience, advantages,  and  opportunities,  once  thrown  away,  can  never  be 
recalled.  There  is  nothing  therefore  contrary  to  the  obvious  principles 
of  the  Divine  government  as  manifested  in  this  life,  in  the  doctrine  which 
confines  the  space  of  man's  highest  and  most  solemn  probation  within 
certain  limits,  and  beyond  them  cutting  off  all  his  hope.  But  let  this 
subject  be  considered  by  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  immortal.  With  those  who  deny  this  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  thinking  principle  in  man,  it  would  be  trifling  to  held 
this  argument ;  but  with  those  who  do  not,  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
iect  undei  this  view  is  important. 

The  existence  of  man  is  neve*  to  cease.  It  follows  then  from  this, 
that  either  the  future  trials  to  be  allowed  to  those  who  in  the  present 
life  have  been  incorrigible,  are  to  be  limited  in  number,  or.  should  they 
successively  fail,  are  to  be  repeated  for  ever.  If  the  latter,  there  can 
be  no  ultimate  judgment,  no  punishment  or  reward  ;  and  consequently 
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the  Divine  government  us  implying  these,  (and  this  w<  know  it  rkts, 
finin  whut  takes  plane  in  the  present  life,)  must  be  anitihUiUed.  If  this 
cannot  be  maintained,  is  there  sufficient  reason  lo  conclude,  that  aJI  to 
whom  trial  after  trial  is  supposed  to  be  aftbrded  in  new  and  varied  cir 
cumatances,  in  order  to  multiply  the  probabiliijes,  so  to  speak,  of  theri 
final  recovery  firont  lebellioa,  will  be  al  length  reclaimed!  llefore  thi* 
can-be  answered,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  a  stale  of  suiTering  whieh 
would  compel  obedience,  if  we  should  suppose  iner«  suffiiiring  capable 
of  producing  this  effect,  or  an  exertion  of  injluenee  upon  the  understand- 
ing  and  will  which  shall  necessitate  a  definite  choice,  ta  neither  of  them 
lo  be  assumed  as  entering  into  the  circumstances  of  any  new  stale  of 
trial.  Every  such  tutiire  trial,  to  be  proliationary  at  all,  thai  is,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  existence  of  a  new  moral  principle,  and  by  voluntary- 
acts  to  prooe  it,  must  tubsUifttiaUy  be  like  the  present,  though  its  circum- 
stances may  vary.  Vice  must  have  its  allurements ;  .virtue  must  rise 
from  self  denial,  and  be  led  into  the  aretM  to  stnig^  with  dtfliculiy  ; 
many  present  interests  and  pleasures  must  be  seen  in  connectirm  with 
vice  ;  the  rewards  of  obedience  must,  as  now,  be  not  only  more  refined 
than  mere  sense  can  be  gratilied  wilh,  bul  also  distant  :  the  mind  must 
be  capable  of  error  in  its  moral  estimate  of  things,  through  the  influence 
of  the  senses  and  passions ;  and  so  circumstanced,  that  those  erroneous 
views  shall  only  be  prevented  or  corrected  by  watchfulness,  and  a  dili- 
gent apphcation  to  meditation,  prayer,  and  the  use  of  those  means  of 
information  on  moral  subjects  which  almighty  God  may  have  put  within 
their  reach.  We  have  no  right  in  this  argument  to  imagine  to  our- 
selves a  future  condition  where  the  influence  of  every  circumstance  will 
be  directed  to  render  vice  most  difficult  to  commit,  and  virtue  moat 
difficult  to  avoid  ;  for  this  would  not  he  a  state  of  trud  :  and  if  in  thif 
present  life,  men  have  obstinately  resisted  all  admonitions  from  heaven  ; 
obduiated  themselves  agaiDSt  all  the  affecting  displays  of  the  Divine  kind- 
ness,  and  the  deterring  manifestations  of  the  Divine  majrsty ;  it  is  imsl 
reasonable  to  conclude,  thai  a  part  of  them  at  least  would  abuse  sue. 
cessive  trials,  and  frustrate  their  intention,  by  attachment  to  present  and 
sensual  gratification.  What  then  is  to  become  of  them  ?  If  we  adm'i 
a  moral  government  of  rational  creatures  at  all,  their  probation  canon 
be  eternal,  for  that  leads  to  no  result ;  if  probation  be  appointed,  il 
implies  accountability,  a  judiaat  decision,  and  that  judicial  decision,  ni 
the  caae  of  the  incorrigible,  puaUkmeiU,  Whenever  then  the  trial,  oi 
the  series  of  trials,  terminates  as  to  these  immortal  beings,  the  subss- 
quent  punishment,  of  what  kind  soever  it  may  be,  must  be  eternal.  Thit 
doclrbe  of  Scripture  rests  therefore  upon  others,  of  which  the  Tational 
evidence  is  abundant  and  convincing  ; — that  almighty  God  exercises  i 
moral  government  over  his  creatures ;  that  the  present  life  is  a  state  of 
moral   discipline  and   trial ;  and  that   man  is   immitrtal.      If  these  art 
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allowed,  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punishments,  as  to  the  obstinately 
wicked,  must  follow ;  and  its  accordance  with  the  principles  just  men. 
uoned,  is  its  rational  evidence. 

That  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  which  was  made  by  the  death  of 
Chnsr,  is  represented  in  the  Christian  system  as  the  means  by  which 
mankind  may  be  deUvered  from  this  awful  catastrophe— from  judicial 
milictions  of  the  displeasure  of  a  Governor,  whose  authority  has  been 
XNitemned,  and  whose  will  has  been  resisted,  which  shall  know  no  miti 
gation  in  their  degree,  nor  bound  to  their  duration;  and  if  an  end, 
supremely  great  and  benevolent,  can  commend  any  procedure  to  us.  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  atonement  commends  this  kind  of  appeal  to  our 
attention.  This  end  it  professes  to  accomplish,  by  means  which,  with 
respect  to  the  Supreme  Governor  himself,  preserve  his  character  from 
mistake*  and  maintain  the  authority  of  his  government ;  and  with  respect 
to  man,  give  him  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  hope,  and  render 
more  favourable  the  circumstances  of  his  earthly  probation.  These  are 
considerations  which  so  manifestly  show,  from  its  own  internal  constitu-* 
tion,  the  superlative  iipportance  and  excellence  of  Christianity,  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  criminal  to  overlook  them. 

How  sin  may  be  forgiven  without  leading  to  such  misconreptions  of 
the  Divine  character  as  would  encourage  disobedience,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  Divine  government,  must  be  considered  as 
a  problem  uf  very  difficult  solution.  A  government  which  admitted  no 
forgiveness,  would*  sink  the  guilty  to  despair ;  a  government  which  never 
punishes  offence,  is  a  contradiction — it  cannot  exist.  Not  to  punish,  is 
to  dissolve  authority ;  to  punish  without  mercy,  is  to  destroy,  and,  where 
all  are  guilty,  to  make  the  destruction  universal.  That  we  cannot  sin 
with  impunity,  is  a  matter  determined.  The  Ruler  of  the  world  is  not 
careless  of  the  conduct  of  his  creatures ;  for  that  penal  consequences 
are  attached  to  offence,  is  not  a  subject  of  argument,  but  is  made  evident 
from  daily  observation  of  the  .events  and  circumstances  of  the  present 
life.  It  is  a  principle,  therefore,  already  laid  down,  that  the  authority 
of  God  must  be  preserved ;  and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  that 
kind  of  administration  which  restrains  evil  by  penalty,  and  encouniges 
obedience  by  favour  and  hope,  we  and  all  moral  creatures  arc  the  into* 
rested  parties,  and  not  the  Divine  Governor  himself,  whom,  because  of 
lii^  independent  and  efficient  nature,  our  transgressions  cannot  injure. 
Ilie  reasons  therefore  which  compel  him  to  maintain  his  authority,  do 
not  terminate  in  himself.  If  he  becomes  a  party  against  offenders,  it  is 
for  our  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  to 
wh  ch  sin,  if  encouraged  by  a  negligent  administration,  and  by  entire  or 
6rec|uent  impunity,  would  be  the  souice  of  endless  dinurder  and  misery  : 
and  if  the  granting  of  pardon  to  ofience  be  strongly  and  even  severe)]^ 
Kuaitled,  we  are  to  refer  it  to  the  moral  necessity  of  the  case  n3  arising 
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oui  ut'  tliii  ([etierol  welfare  of  accountable  creatures,  lisUe  to  the  doep 
evil  ofsiQ,  titid  not  to  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  Makf^r  to  for- 
give, much  less  1o  any  thing  vindictive  in  his  nature, — chaises  which 
have  beuti  most  inconsiderately  and  unfairly  brought  against  the  Chna- 
lian  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings.    If  it  then  be  true,  that  the 
lelief  of  offending  man  rmm  future  punishment,  and  his  restoration  tt 
the  Divine  favour,  ought  for  the  interests  of  mankind  themselies,  nut 
for  the  instruction  and  caution  of  other  beings,  to  be  so  bestowed,  thai 
tio  license  shall  be  given  to  otfencu ;  that  God  himself,  while  hu  mani- 
fests his  compassion,  should  not  appear  less  Just,  less  holy,  thai)  ^^ 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  even  awful  authority  demands  ;  that  his 
con.manda  shall  be  felt  to  be  as  conipelhng,  and  that  disottediente  diall 
as  truly,  though  not  so  uitcoaditioiu^y,  subject    ua  to  ihe  doserveo 
penalty,  as  though  no  hope  of  forgiveness  liad  been  exhibited,  we  bA, 
on  what  scheme,  save  that  which  is  developed  in  the  New  Testament, 
these  necessary  conditions  are  provided  for  T     Necessary  tiiey   are, 
unless  we  contend  for  a  license  and  an  inipuMty  which  shall  annul  the 
efTicient  control  of  the  universe,  a  point  which  no  reasonable  man  will 
contend  fur ;  and  if  not,  then  he  must  allow  an  internal  evidence  of  "'^ 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  which  makes  the  offer  of  pardon  <»"* 
sequent  only  upon  the  securities  we  have  before  m^itioned.     (f  ■'  '^ 
said,  that  sin  may  be  pardoned  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  pr'effg"" 
live,  the  reply  is,  ihat  if  this  prerogative  were  exercised  toward  a  f^arl  ol 
mankind  only,  the  passing  by  of  the  others  would  be  with  difti^"''} 
reconciled  to  the  Divine  character;  and  if  the  benefit  were  ex.**"''*" 
to  all,  government  would  be  at  an  end.     This  scheme  of  brmgirsf  '''^' 
wilhin  the  exercise  of  mercy,  does  not  therefore  meet  the  obvioi*^  *'" 
culty  of  the  case ;  nor  is  it  improved  by  confining  the  act  of  grar^c  omy 
to  repenlant  criminals.      For  in  the  immediate  view  of  dangeCi  *"'' 
offender,  surrounded  with  the  wreck  of  former  ecijoyments,  feelia^S 
vanity  of  guilty  jrfeasures,  now  past  for  ever,  and  beholding  the  apl'^^* 
of  the  delayed,  but  threatened,  penal  visitation,  but  would  repent  T 
this  principle  to  regulate  hnman  governments,  every  criminal  wc»*^'   * 
cape,  and  judicial  forms  would  become  a  subject  for  ridicule,        ^'"' ' 
it  the  principle  which  the  Divine  Being  in  his  conduct  to  mtii*     '" 
present  state  acis  upon,  though  in  this  world  punishments  are  n"'  ""' 
and  absolute.     Repentance  does  not  restore  health  injured  by  iimS:^'"'^ 
Tsnce,  property  wasted  by  profusion,  or  character  once  stained    ^1 
honourable  practices.      If  repentance  alone  can  secure  pardon,  tl»* 
must  be  pardoned,  and  government  dissolved,  as  in  the  coae  of  fcr*^''^' 
ness  by  Ihe  exercise  of  mere  prerogative ;   if  a  sekclion  be  mud^' 
different  and  discordant  principles  of  govemmeni  are  introduced  in'" ' 
Divine  administration,  which  is  a  derogatory  supposition. 
To  avoid  ihe  force  of  these  obvious  difficulties,  some  have    ^ 
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refbrniatioD  to  repentance,  and  would  restrain  fbrgivenejd  to  those  only, 
who  to  their  penitence  add  a  course  of  future  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law.  In  this  opinion  a  concession  of  importance  is  made  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures.  For  we  ask,  why 
an  act  of  grace  should  be  thus  restricted  ?  Is  not  the  only  reason  this, 
that  every  one  sees,  that  to  pardon  offence  either  on  mere  prerogative, 
ur  on  ttie  condition  of  repentance,  would  annul  every  penalty,  and  con- 
ftequBDtlv  encourage  vice  ?  The  principle  assumed  then  is,  that  vice  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged  by  an  unguarded  exercise  of  the  Divine  mercy ; 
that  the  authority  of  government  ought  to  be  upheld ;  that  almighty  God 
jught  not  to  appear  indiflerent  to  human  actions,  nor  otherwise  than  as 
A  God  ^  hating  iniquity  j*^  ^and  ''  loving  righteoumess"  Now  precisely 
^n  these  principles  does  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  rest.  It 
carries  them  higher;  it  teaches  that  other  means  have  been  adopted 
lO  secure  the  object ;  but  the  ends  proposed  are  the  same ;  and  thus  to 
the  principle  on  which  that  great  doctrine  rests,  ,the  objector  can  take 
no  exception — ^that  point  he  has  surrendered,  and  must  confine  himself 
to  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  the  respective  modes,  by  which  the  pur 
poses  of  moral  government  may  be  answered  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  to 
ihe  guilty  in  his  own  system,  and  in  that  of  Christianity.  We  shall  not, 
in  order  to  prove  ^  the  wisdom"  as  well  as  the  grace  of  the  doctrine  of 
ihe  Bible  on  this  subject,  press  our  opponent  with  the  fact,  important  as 
It  is,  that  in  the  light  vouchsafed  unto  us  into  the  rules  of  the  government 
of  God  over  men  with  reference  to  the  present  state  merely,  we  see  no 
reason  to  conclude  any  thing  with  certainty  as  to  the  efficacy  of  re- 
formation. A  change  of  conduct  does  not,  any  more  than  repentance, 
repair  the  mischiefs  of  former  misconduct.  Even  the  sobriety  of  the 
reformed  man  does  not  always  restore  health  ;  and  the  industry  and 
i  economy  of  the  formerly  negligent  and  wasteful,  repair  not  the  losses  of 
extravagance.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  consideration 
which  this  theory  involves  as  to  all  the  principles  of  govermnent  established 
among  men,  which  in  flagrant  cases  never  suspend  punishment  in  antici- 
pation of  a  change  of  conduct ;  but  which  in  the  infliction  of  penalty 
look  steadily  to  the  crime  actually  committed,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  the  violated  majesty  of  the  laws.  The  argument  might 
indeed  be  lefl  here ;  but  we  go  farther  and  show,  that  the  reformation 
inticipated  is  ideal,  because  it  is  impracticable, 

Tc  make  this  clear  it  must  be  recollected,  that  they  who  oppose  this 
theory  of  human  reconciliation  to  God,  to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  leave 
uut  of  it  not  only  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  other  important 
doctrines ;  and  especially  that  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  awakens 
the  thoughtless  to  consideration,  and  prompts  and  assists  their  efforts  to 
attain  a  higher  character,  and  to  commence  a  new  course  of  conduct. 
Man  19  therefore  lefl,  unassisted,  and  uninfluenced,  to  his  own  endeavours, 
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Mid  ill  the  peculiar,  unalleviatvd  circumatance^  of  hia  actual  morsJ  atale. 
What  that  state  is,  we  have  already  seen.  It  has  been  argued  that  no 
Ihing  can  account  for  the  practical  comiption  of  mankind,  btit  a  moral 
tnbt  in  our  hearts,  a  propensity  of  nature  to  evil  and  not  to  good;  and  thai 
•■very  other  mode  ofaccounting  for  the  moral  phenomena  which  the  hiatcr^ 
'if  man  and  daily  experience  present,  is  inconcluHive  and  contraci^ory 
How  then  is  this  supposed  reronnation  to  commence  7  We  do  not  eay,  thc 
exchange  of  one  vice  for  another,  that  specious  kind  of  retorroalion  bv 
which  many  are  deceived,  for  the  objector  ought  to  have  the  credit  <.r 
intending  a  refomiaiion  which  implies  love  to  the  purity  of  the  Divine  com- 
mands ;  cordial  respect  for  the  authority  of  onr  Maker ;  and  not  partia],  but 
universal  obedience.  But  if  the  natural,  unch^ked  disposition  of  the  mind 
is  to  evil,  and  supernatural  assistance  be  disallowed,  '^wfto  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  undent  7"  To  natural  propen«on,  we  are  also  tc 
add  in  this  case,  as  reformatum  is  the  matter  in  question,  the  powei 
of  habit,  proverbially  difficult  to  break,  though  man  is  not  in  fact  in 
the  uoasnsted  condition  which  the  error  now  opposed  supposes.  The 
whole  of  this  theory  assumes  human  nature  to  be  what  it  is  not ; 
and  a  delusive  conclusion  must,  therefore,  necessarily  result.  If  man 
be  totally  corrupt,  the  only  principles  from  which  reformation  can  pro 
ceed  do  not  exist  in  his  nature  ;  and  if  we  fillow  no  more  than  that  the 
propensity  to  evil  in  him  is  stronger  than  the  propensity  to  good,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  ir  opposing  propensities  the  weakest  should  resisi 
the  moat  powerful, — that  the  stream  of  the  rivulet  should  force  its  way 
against  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  The  reformaiion,  therefore,  which  is  to 
atone  for  his  vices,  is  impracticable. 

The  question  proposed  abstractedly.  How  may  mercy  be  extended  to 
offending  creatures,  the  subjects  of  the  Divine  government,  withoiii 
encouraging  vice,  by  lowering  the  righteous  and  holy  diameter  ofGod,  and 
the  authority  ofbls  government,  in  the  mainlencuice  of  which  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  beings  Ae  interested?  is  therefore  at  once  one  of  the  most  import- 
uni  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  can  employ  ihe  human  mind.  None 
of  llie  theories  which  have  been  opposed  to  Christianity,  afford  a  satisfac- 
tc  ';  solution  of  the  problem.  They  assume  principles  either  deal mctive 
to  moral  government,  or  which  cannot,  in  the  circumstances  of  man,  be 
acted  upon.  The  only  answer  is  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  'H  f ; 
alone  show,  and  indeed  thev  alone  profeai  to  show,  how  God  ma\  Ut 
jutl,  and  yet  the  juififier  of  the  ungodly.  Other  sclipmes  show  hov  hi 
may  be  merciful ;  but  the  ditnculty  does  not  lie  there.  This  mee's  it, 
by  declaring  "  Ihe  righleoutnegs  of  God,"  ai  the  snmn  time  thit  it  pio- 
daims  his  mercy.  The  voluntary  sutTerings  of  an  incarnate.  Divine 
person,  "for  us,"  in  our  room  and  stead,  mngnify  the  justice  of  God ; 
display  his  hi'red  to  sin  ;  proclaim  "  Ihe  exceeding  rinftilaess"  of  trans- 
gression, by  tlie  deep  and  painful  suAerings  of  the  substiiuie  .  wnm  tbn 
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persevering  offender  of  the  terribleness  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  his 
QUDishment ;  and  open  the  gates  of  salvation  to  Avery  penitent.  It  is  a 
oart  of  the  same  Divine  plan  to  engage  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
o  awaken  that  penitence,  and  to  lead  the  wandering  soul  back  to  him- 
self; to  renew  the  fallen  nature  of  man  in  righteousness,  at  the  moment 
he  is  justified  through  faith,  and  to  place  him  in  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  henceforth  ^  walk  not  after  the  flesh  hut  after  the  Spirit,**  All 
Uk  ends  of  government  are  here  answered.  No  license  is  given  to  offence ; 
the  moral  law  is  unrepealed ;  the  day  of  judgment  is  still  appointed ; 
future  and  eternal  punishments  still  display  their  awful  sanctions ;  a  new 
and  singular  display  of  the  awful  purity  of  the  Divine  character  is 
afibrded  ;  yet  pardon  is  offered  to  all  who  seek  it ;  and  the  whole  world 
may  be  saved ! 

With  such  evidence  of  suitableness  to  the  case  of  mankind ;  tmder 
such  lofly  views  of  connection  with  the  principles  and  ends  of  moral 
government,  does  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  present  itself.     But 
other  important  considerations  are  not  wanting,  to  mark  the  united  wis- 
dom  and  goodness  of  that  method  of  extending  mercy  to  the  guiky,  which 
Christianity  teaches  us  to  have  been  actually  and  exclusively  adopted. 
It  is  rendered  indeed  *<  worthy  of  ail  acceptation"  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  meeting  the  difficulties  we  have  just  dwelt  upon,— difficulties  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  failed  to  make  a  gloomy  impression  upon  every 
offender  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  danger ;  but  it  must  be 
very  inattentively  considered,  if  it  does  not  farther  commend  itself  to  us, 
by  not  only  removing  the  apprehensions  we  might  feel  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  but  as  exalting  him  in  our  esteem  as  "  the  righU 
eous  Lordf  who  Un>eth  righteousness^**  who  surrendered  his  beloved  Son  to 
sufiering  and  death,  that  the  influence  of  moral  goodness  might  not  be 
weakened  in  the  hearts  of  his  creatures— as  a  God  of  love,  affording 
in  this  instance  a  view  of  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of  his  nature 
infinitely  moie  impressive  and  affecting  than  any  abstract  description 
c^ould  convey,  or  than  any  act  of  creating  and  providential  power  and 
grace  could  furnish,  and  therefore  most  suitable  to  subdue  that  enmity 
which  had  unnaturally  grown  up  in  the  hearts  of  his  creatures,  and  which, 
when  corrupt,  they  so  easily  transfer  from  a  law  which  restrains  their 
knchnation  to  the  Lawgiver  himself.     If  it  be  important  to  us  to  know 
the  extent  and  reality  of  our  dangef,  by  the  death  of  Christ  it  is  displayed 
not  in  description,  but  in  the  most  impressive  action ;  if  it  be  important 
that  we  should  have  assurance  of  the  Divine  placability  toward  us,  it 
here  received  a  demonstration  incapable  of  greater  certainty :  if  gratitude 
is  the  most  powerful  motive  of  future  obedience,  and  one  which  renders 
command  on  the  one  part,  and  active  service  on  the  other,  <*  not  grievous 
hut  joyous,**  the  recollection  of  such  obligations  ns  the  <*  love  of  Christ* 
aas  laid  us  under,  is  a  perpetual  spring  to  this  energetic  affection,  ar  d 
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will  Ih:  the  nieaiiH  ^f  raising  it  tn  higher  and  more  duligliiful  w;ti\ity  tor 
ever.  AH  that  can  most  pnweriully  illuairate  Ilie  united  tenderness  aod 
awful  majesty  of  UoU,  and  the  odioiuuiesn  of  sin  ;  all  that  can  win  back 
the  heait  of  man  to  his  Maker  and  Lord,  and  render  future  obedience  a 
matter  of  affection  and  delight  aa  well  as  duly  ;  all  that  can  exiinjuiu 
the  acgry  and  malignant  passions  of  man  to  man  ;  all  that  can  ioepirr 
a  mutual  benevolence ;  and  dispose  to  a  self-denying  charily  for  thn 
henufit  of  others ;  all  thai  can  arouse  by  hope  or  tranquillize  by  faith,  ii 
to  be  found  in  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  and  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  endured. 

"  Ancient  history  tells  us  of  a  certain  king  who  made  a  law  ag&iiuii 
ndultery,  in  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  oflender  should  be  punished 
□y  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  I'he  very  Rrsi  offender  was  his  own  son. 
llie  case  was  most  distressing ;  for  the  king  was  an  aflectionale  father, 
us  well  as  a  Just  magistrate.  AtWr  much  deliberation  and  inward  struggle, 
he  finally  commanded  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  pulled  out  and  one  of 
his  son's.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  lo  describe  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  son  in  these  most  alfeciing  circumstances.  His 
offence  would  appear  to  him  in  a  new  light ;  it  would  appear  to  him,  not 
simply  as  connected  with  painful  consequences  to  himself,  but  as  the 
cause  of  a  father's  sufferings,  and  as  an  injury  to  a  lather's  love.  If 
the  king  had  passed  over  the  law  altogether,  in  his  son's  favour,  he  would 
have  exhibited  no  regard  for  Justice,  and  he  would  have  given  a  very 
inferior  proof  of  affection, 

"  If  we  suppose  that  the  happiness  of  the  young  man's  life  depended 
on  the  eradication  of  this  criminal  propensity,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  king  could  more  wisely  or  more  elfectually  have  promoted 
this  benevolent  object.  The  action  was  not  simply  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  king's  character, — it  also  contained  in  itself  an  appeal  most 
correctly  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  criminal.  It  justified  the  king 
in  the  exercise  of  clemency ;  it  tranquillized  the  son's  inind,  as  being  a 
pledge  of  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  his  father's  gracious  purposes  toward 
him  i  and  it  identified  the  object  of  his  esteem  with  the  object  of  bis 
gratitude.  Mere  gratitude,  unallracted  by  an  object  of  moral  worth, 
could  never  have  stamped  an  impression  of  moral  worth  on  his  cba. 
racter ;  which  was  his  father's  ultimate  design.  We  might  suppose  tiut 
rxistence  of  this  same  character  without  its  producing  such  an  action  j 
we  might  suppose  a  conflict  of  contending  feelings  to  be  carried  on  in 
tlie  mind  without  evidencing,  in  the  conduct  flowing  from  it.  the  full 
vehemence  of  the  conflict,  or  defining  the  adjustment  of  the  conten  ling 
feelings  ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  any  mode  ot"  conduct  so  admirably  btted 
to  impress  the  stamp  of  the  father's  character  on  the  mind  of  the  son,  nr 
lo  associate  the  love  of  right  and  the  abhorrence  of  wrong  with  the  most 
powerful  ini><incta  of  :he  li-arl,     Tlie  old  man  not  only  wished  to  in,i  -ii 
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perfect  consistency  with  his  own  views  of  duty,  but  also  to  produce  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  mind  of  his  son ;  and  it  is  the  full  and  effectual 
anion  of  these  two  objects  which  forms  the  most  beautiful  and  striking 
part  of  this  remarkable  history. 

**  Thore  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  this  moral  exhibition,  and 
ihe  communication  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  himself  in 
th«  Gospel.  We  cannot  but  love  and  admire  the  character  of  this  exceiltnt 
pi&nce.  although  we  ourselves  have  no  direct  interest  in  it;  and  shall 
we  refuse  our  love  and  admiration  to  the  King  and  Father  of  the  human 
race,  who,  with  a  kindness  and  condescension  unutterable,  has,  in  call- 
ing  his  wandering  children  to  return  to  duty  and  to  happiness,  presented 
to  each  of  us  a  like  aspect  of  tenderness  and  purity,  and  made  use  of 
an  argument'  which  makes  the  most  direct  and  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
most  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  principles  in  the 
heart  of  man  ? 

**  A  pardon  without  a  sacrifice,  could  have  made  but  a  weak  and  ob- 
scure appeal  to  the  understanding  or  the  heart.  It  could  not  have 
demonstrated  the  evil  of  sin ;  it  could  not  have  demonstrated  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  God  ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  led  man  either  to  hate 
sin  or  to  love  God.  If  the  punishment  as  well  as  the  criminality  of  sin 
consists  in  an  opposition  to  the  character  of  God,  the  fullest  pardon  must 
be  perfectly  useless,  while  this  opposition  remains  in  the  heart ;  and  the 
substantial  usefulness  of  the  pardon  will  depend  upon  its  being  con- 
nected  with  such  circumstances  as  may  have  a  natural  and  powerful 
tendency  to  remove  this  opposition,  and  create  a  resemblance.  The 
pardon  of  the  Gospel  is  connected  with  such  circumstances ;  for  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  has  associated  sin  with  the  blood  of  a  benefactor,  as 
well  as  with  our  own  personal  sufferings, — and  obedience  with  the  dying 
entreaty  of  a  friend  breathing  out  a  tortured  life  for  us,  as  well  as  with 
our  own  unending  glory  in  his  blessed  society.  This  act,  like  that  in 
the  preceding  illustration,  justifies  God  as  a  lawgiver  in  dispensing  mercy 
to  the  guilty ;  it  gives  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  and  reality  of  that 
mercy ;  and,  by  associating  principle  with  mercy,  it  identifies  the  object 
of  gratitude  with  the  object  of  esteem,  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner."  (2) 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  great  doctrine  .of  atonement,  and 

(2)  **  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  ihe  Truth  of  Revealed  Reli^on , 
b^'  Thomas  Erskinb,  Esq." — This  popular  and  interesting  volume  contains  many 
-ory  striking,  just,  and  eloquent  remarks  in  illustration  of  the  internal  evidence 
A'  .several  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  atone. 
tnnni  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  it  sets  out  from  a  false  principle,  and 
boiHa  so  much  truth  upon  the  sand.  "  The  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  the 
•t&ndard  to  which  reason  instructs  man  to  adjust  his  system  of  natural  religion^** 
And  this  is  "  the  test  by  which  he  is  to  try  all  pretensiois  to  religion  **  Tlio 
principle  of  the  book  therefore  is  to  show  the  excellence  of  Christianity  frnm  iti 
embodying  the  abstract  principles  of  natural  religion  in  intollifrible  and  pal^iol.tt 
action— «  gratuitous  and  unsubstdntij.1  foundation. 
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adapted  to  ilio  new  circumstances  of  trial  in  which  the  bumaii  ace  'wan 
placed  in  coiise  |ucnce  of  the  lapse  of  our  drat  parents,  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  influenci-  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this,  though  supposed  by  many 
to  be  farthest  removed  from  rational  evidence,  can  neither  be  opposed  b^"* 
any  satisfactory  argument,  nor  is  without  an  obvious  reasonableness. 

The  Scriptures  represent  man  in  the  present  state  as  subject  not  oiilj 
to  various  sensible  excitements  to  transgression ;  and  as  infiuencod  tc 
resist  temptation  by  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  its  sanctions, 
by  his  own  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  by  the  examples  of  the  evils  of 
offence  which  surround  him ;  but  also  as  solicited  to  obedience  by  the 
mfluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  persevering  rebellion  by  the  seduc. 
tions  of  evil  spirits. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  if  the  evidences  of  that  reve- 
lation can  be  disproved,  it  may  be  rejected  ;  if  not,  it  must  be  admitted, 
whether  any  argumentative  proof  can  be  offered  in  its  favour  or  not. 
That  it  is  not  unreasonable,  may  be  first  established. 

That  God,  who  made  us,  and  who  is  a  pure  Spirit,  cannot  have  im. 
mediate  access  to  our  thoughts,  our  affections,  and  our  will,  it  would 
certainly  be  much  more  unreasonable  to  deny  than  to  admit ;  and  if  the 
great  and  universal  Spirit  possesses  this  power,  every  physical  objec- 
tion at  least  to  the  doctrine  in  question  is  removed,  and  finite  unbodied 
spirits  may  have  the  same  kind  of  access  to  the  mind  of  man,  though 
not  in  so  perfect  and  intimate  a  degree.  Before  any  natural  impossibi. 
lity  can  be  urged  against  this  intercourse  of  spirit  with  spirit,  we  must 
know  what  no  philosopher,  however  deep  his  researches  into  the  causes 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  has  ever  professed  to  know — ^the  la^w-s 
of  perception,  memory,  and  association.  We  can  suggest  thoughts  and 
reasons  to  each  other,  and  thus  mutually  influence  our  wills  and  afibc. 
tions.  We  employ  for  this  purpose  the  media  of  signs  and  words  ;  but 
to  contend,  that  these  are  the  only  media  through  which  thought  can  be 
conveyed  to  thought,  or  that  spiritual  beings  cannot  produce  the  same 
effects  immediately,  is  to  found  an  objection  wliolly  upon  our  ignorance. 
All  the  reason  which  the  case,  considered  in  itstilf,  affords,  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  this  opinion.  We  have  access  to  each  other's  minds  ;  uje 
can  suggest  thoughts,  raise  affections,  influence  the  wills  of  others ;  and 
analogy  therefore  favours  ihe  conclusion,  that,  though  by  different  and 
laten';  moans,  unbodied  spirits  have  the  same  access  to  each  other,  and 
to  us. 

If  no  physical  impossibility  lies  against  this  representation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  probation,  no  moral  reason  certainly  can  be  uiged 
against  the  principle  itself,  which  makes  us  liable  to  the  contrary  solicit- 
ations of  other  beings.  That  God  our  heavenly  Father  should  be 
solicitous  for  our  welfare,  is  surely  to  be  admitted ;  and  that  there  mav 
be  invisible  beings  who  are  anxious,  from  various  motives,  some   of 
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which  may  be  conceived,  and  others  are  unknown,  to  entice  us  ti)  evil^  is 
made  probable  by  this,  mat  among  men,  every  vicious  character  seeks 
a  fellowship  in  his  vices,  and  employs  various  arts  of  seduction,  even 
when  he  has  no  interest  in  success,  that  he  may  not  be  left  to  sin  alone, 
[n  point  of  fact,  we  see  this  principle  of  moral  trial  in  constant  opera-  ion 
with  I'espect  to  our  fellow  creatures.   Who  is  not  counselled,  and  warned, 
\»\d  entreated  by  the  good?     Who  is  not  invited  to  offence  by  the 
JvicLed?     What  are  all  the  instructive,  enlightening,  and  influential  in. 
!ititutions  which  good  and  benevolent  men  establish  and  conduct,  but 
meaiuj  by  which  others  may  be  drawn  and  influenced  to  what  is  right  ? 
and  what  are  all  the  establishments  and  devices  to  multiply  the  gratifi- 
cations and  pleasures  of  mankind,  but  means  employed  by  others  to 
encourage  religious  trifling,  and  indifference  to  things  devout  and  spi. 
ritual,  and  oflen  to  seduce  to  vice  in  its  grossest  forms  ?     The  principle 
is  therefore  in  manifest  operation,  and  he  who  would  except  to  this  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  must  also  except  to  the  Divine  government,  as  it  is 
manifested  in  the  facts  of  experience,  and  which  clearly  makes  it  a  cir- 
cumstance of  our  probation  in  this  world,  that  our  opinions,  affections, 
and  wills  should  be  subject  to  {he  influence  of  others,  both  fof  good  and  evil. 
By  reference  to  this  fact,  we  may  also  show  the  futility  of  the  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  influence,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
free  agency  of  man.     The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  supernatural 
influence,  either  good  or  bad,  destroys  our  freedom  and  accountability. 
How  then,  it  is  asked,   is  the  one  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other? 
The  answer  is,  that  we  are  sure  they  are  not  incompatible,  because, 
though  we  may  be  strongly  influenced  and  solicited  to  good  or  evil  con- 
duct by  virtuous  or  vicious  persons;   though  they  may  enforce  their 
respective  wishes  by  arguments,  or  persuasions,  or  hopes,  or  fears ; 
though  they  may  carefnily  lead  us  into  circumstances  which  may  be 
most  calculated  to  undermine  or  to  corroborate  virtuous  resolutions ;  we 
are  yet  conscious  that  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  yield  or  to  resist ;  and 
on  this  consciousness,  equally  common  to  all,  is  founded  that  common 
judgment  of  the  conduct  of  those,  who,  though  carefully  well  advised,  or 
assiduously  seduced,  are  always  treated  as  free  agents  in  public  opinion, 
and  praised  or  censured  accordingly.     The  case  is  the  same  wKere  the 
influence  is  supernatural,  only  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  is  dif. 
ferent.     In  one  it  operates  upon  the  springs  which  most  powerfully 
move  the  will  and  affections  from  without^  in  the  other  it  is  more  imme- 
diately fi  om  within  ;  but  in  neither  case  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any 
other  beings  can  will  or  choose  for  us.     The  modvs  operandi  in  botn 
cases  may  be  inexplicable  ;  but  while  the  power  ot  influencing  our  choice 
may  belong  to  others,  the  power  of  choosing  is  exclusively  and  neces- 
sarily our  own. 

Since  therefore  no  reason  physical  or  moral  can  be  urged  against  th6 
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doctrine  o(  Divine  inHuence ;  since  the  principle  oo  which  it  U  Tounded, 
na  a  circumstance  in  our  trial  on  earth,  itt  found  to  accord  entirely  with 
(he  actual  arrangementa  of  the  Diiine  government  in  other  c-ases,  every 
thing  is  removed  which  might  obstruct  our  view  of  the  excellence  of 
(hii  encoiiragiug  tenet  of  Divine  revelation.  The  moml  heiplesaiest 
o{  miui  has  been  universally  felt,  and  universally  acknowledged.  To 
Bce  the  good  and  to  follow  the  evil,  has  been  the  complaint  of  all ;  and 
prei^isety  to  such  a  stale  is  the  doctrine  of  Divine  influence  adapted. 
As  the  atonement  of  Christ  stoops  to  the  judicial  dettUution  of  man,  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  meets  (he  cose  of  his  moral  detlilntion.  One 
linds  hin*  without  any  means  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice,  so  as  to 
exempt  him  from  punishment ;  (he  other,  without  the  inclinatiot)  or  the 
strength  to  avail  himself  even  of  proclaimed  clemency,  and  offered  par. 
don,  and  becomes  the  means  of  awakening  his  Judgretent,  and  exciting, 
and  assisiing,  and  crowning  his  effurts  to  obtuin  that  boon,  and  its  coose-  • 
quent  blessings.  The  one  relieves  him  from  the  penalty,  the  other  from 
the  disease  of  sin  ;  the  former  restores  to  man  the  favour  of  God,  the 
other  renews  him  in  hts  image. 

To  this  enlineni  adaptaion  of  the  doctrine  to  the  condition  of  man, 
we  may  add  the  affecting  view  which  it  unfolds  of  the  Divine  character. 
That  tenderness  and  compassion  of  Gnd  (o  his  offending  creatures  \  thai 
reluctance  that  they  should  perish ;  that  Divine  and  sympathizing  anx- 
iety, so  to  speak,  to  accomplish  their  salvation,  which  were  displayed 
by  "(Ae  £ro*t  q/' Cfiruf,"  are  here  in  continued  and  active  manifesta. 
tion.  A  Divine  Agent  is  seen  "  teeking,"  in  order  that  he  may  save, 
**  thai  which  m  hsl ;"  following  the  "  lost  nheep  info  the  icUdemets,"  thni 
he  may  "  bring  it  kame  rejoicing  ;"  delighting  to  testify  of  Christ,  be- 
cause of  the  sahation  he  has  procured  ;  to  accompany  with  his  influence 
written  revelation,  because  that  alone  contains  "  Kwdt  by  vkick  men 
may  ie  saeed;"  affording  special  assistance  to  ministers,  because  ihey 
are  the  messengers  of  God  proclaiming  peace ,-  and,  in  a  word,  knock> 
ing  at  the  door  of  human  hearts;  arousing  the  conscience  ;  calling  forth 
spiritual  desires ;  opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  more  clearly  to  discern 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  revealed  word  ;  and  mollifying  the 
heart  to  receive  its  effectual  impression  : — doing  this  too  wiihoul  respect 
of  persons,  and  making  it  his  special  office  and  work  lo  convince  the 
mistaken ;  to  awaken  the  indifferent ;  lo  comfort  the  penitent  and  hum- 
ble ;  lo  plant  and  foster  and  bring  to  niniuriiy  in  Ihe  hearts  of  thp  obe. 
dieni  every  grace  and  virtue.  These  arc  views  of  God  which  we  could 
not  have  had  but  for  this  doctrine ;  nnd  Ihe  obvious  tendency  of  them  is, 
to  fl)l  the  heart  with  gratitude  for  a  condescension  so  wonderful  and  a 
solicitude  so  lender  ;  lo  impress  us  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  Talne 
of  renewed  habits,  since  God  himself  stoops  to  work  tliem  in  us:  and  u 
admonish  us  of  thr  infinite  importanoe  of  a  personal  experience  of  tlir 
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b«i>efits  «f  f^hrisl'B  death,  since  the  means  of  our  pardon  and  Bnncbfl 
cation  unapplied  can  nvaJI  us  nothing. 

We  may  add,  (and  it  is  no  feeble  argument  in  favour  of  the  excellence 
of  this  bratich  of  Christian  doctrine,)  that  we  are  thereby  encouraged  10 
■spire  after  a  loftier  character  of  moral  purity,  and  a.  more  perfect  state 
of  virtue  ;  as  well  as  to  engage  in  more  difticull  duties.  Were  we  left 
wholly  lo  our  own  resources,  we  should  despajr ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
uactl)'  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  appreliended  by  those  who  truly  receive  Christianity,  that  they 
advance  the  standard  of  possible  moral  attainment.  That  God  should 
'  work  in  tw  to  mil  and  lo  do  of  hit  good  pleasure"  is  a  reason  why  we 
should  "  trorit  out  our  aan  galuation  loilk  fear  attd  trembling ;"  for  as  OUT 
freedom  is  not  destroyed,  as  even  liie  Spirit  may  be  "grieved"  and 
"quenched,"  our  fall  would  be  unspeakably  aggravated  by  our  advan- 
tages. But  the  operation  of  God  within  us  is  also  a  motive  to  the  work- 
ing our  salvation  "  out," — to  the  perfecting  of  out  sanctittcation  even  to 
eternal  life.  None  can  despair  of  conquering  any  evi)  habit,  who  steadily 
look  to  this  great  doclriuo,  and  cordially  embrace  it ;  none  can  despair 
of  being  fully  renewed  again  ui  thi'  image  of  God,  when  they  know  that 
iris  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  effect  this  renovation ;  and 
none  who  habitually  rest  upon  the  promise  of  Gud  for  all  that  assistance 
which  the  written  word  warrants  them  to  expect  in  difficult  and  painful 
duties,  and  in  those  generous  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  others  which 
a  hallowed  zeal  may  lead  rliem  to  engage  in,  will  be  discouraged  in 
either.  "  In  the  name  of  Ood,"  such  persons  have  in  all  ages  "  lifted  up 
their  banners,"  and  have  thus  been  elevated  into  a  decision,  a  boldness, 
an  enterprise,  a  perseverance,  which  no  other  consideration  or  trust 
could  inspire.  Snch  are  the  practical  eflects  of  this  doctrine, 
prompts  to  attainments  in  inward  sanctity  and  outward  virtue,  which 
woiild  have  been  chimerical  to  consider  possible,  but  for  the  aid  of  a 
Divine  influence;  and  it  leads  lo  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the 
success  of  which  would  otherwise  be  too  dodbtful  to  encourage  the 
undertaking. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  other  doctrines  of  our  religion, 
which,  from  their  obvious  excellency  and  correspondence  with  the 
experience  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  furnish  much  interesting 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  its  Divinity  ;  but  as  this  would  greatly 
xcerd  the  limits  of  a  chapter,  and  as  those  doctrines  have  been  cwioi- 
Jered  against  which  the  most  strenuous  objections  from  pretended 
rational  principles  have  been  urged ;  the  moral  state  and  condition  of 
man ;  the  atonement  made  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  llie 
worid ;  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — it  may  have  been  sulli. 
cient  for  the  argument  to  have  shown  that  even  such  doctrinei  are 
accoropaued  with  important  and  interesting  reaxon* ;  and  that  ihn 
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powerfully  conmiCDd  Christianity  to  universal  acceptance.     What   hac 
been  said  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  specimen  of  iie  rational  pi  oof 
which  accompanies  many  of  (he  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  which    a 
considerate  mind  may  with  ease  enlarge  by  numerous  oth^r  instaxicefi 
drawn  from  its  precepts,  its  promises,  and  those  future  and  ennobling 
hopes  which  it  sets  before  us.     The  wonderful  agreement  in  doctrine 
among  the  writers  of  the  numerous  books  of  which  the  Bible  is  com 
posed,  who  lived  in  ages  very  distant  from  each  other,  and  wro.e  undei 
circumstances  as  varied  as  can  well  be  conceived,  may  properly  close 
this  part  of  the  internal  evidence.     'Mn  all  the  bearings,  parts,   and 
designs  of  the  book  of  God,  we  shall  find  a  most  striking  harmony 
fitness,  and  adaptation  of  its  component  parts  to  one  beautiful,  stiipen. 
dous,  and  united  whole ;  and  that  all  its  parts  unite  and  terminate  in  a 
most  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  lustre  of  his  attri- 
butes,  the  strict  and  true  perfection  of  his  moral  government,  the  mag. 
nitude  and  extent  of  his  grace  and  love,  especially  as  manifested  in  the 
salvation  and  happiness  of  man,  in  his  recovery  from  moral  pravity, 
and  restoration  to  a  capacity  of  acquiring  happiness  eternal."    (Lloyd's 
HoTCB  TheologiccB,)     This  argument  is  so  justly  and  forcibly  expressed 
in  the  following  quotation,  as  to  need  no  farther  elucidation  : — 

"  The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast  variety  of  writers^  men  of 
every  different  rank  and  condition,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
turn  of  mind  ;  the  monarch  and  the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  learned, 
the  foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderately  gifled  in  natural  advantages, 
the  historian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and  the  poet, — each  has  his 
peculiar  province  ;  *  some  prophets,  some  apostles,  some  evangelists^^ 
living  in  ages  remote  from  each  other,  under  different  modes  of  civil 
government,  under  different  dispensations  of  the  Divine  economy,  filling 
a  period  of  time  which  reached  from  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to 
its  meridian  radiance.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  law  and 
the  Gospel ;  the  prophets  predicting  events,  and  the  evangelists  record. 
ing  them  ;  the  doctrinal  yet  didactic  epistolary  writers,  and  he  ^rho 
closed  the  sacred  canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision ; — all  these  furnished 
their  respective  portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove-tailed  correspond- 
ence ;  all  the  difff^rent  materials  are  joined  with  a  completeness  the 
most  satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the  most  incontrovertible. 

**  This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design,  of  agreement  without 
contrivance;  this  consistency  maintained  through  a  long  series  r»f  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods  for  conducting  such  a 
plan ;  these  unparalleled  congruities,  these  unexampled  coincidenc.es 
form  altogether  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which  there  is  no  o'her 
instance  in  the  history  of  all  the  other  books  in  the  world. 

"All  these  variously  gif\ed  writers  here  enumerated,  concur  in  this 
^rand  peculiarity — that  all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are  Doiutino 
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to  the  rame  object ;  nil,  wiihout  any  projected  collusion,  are  advancing 
■he  same  scheme^  each  bringti  in  his  iovcrfil  ccoitingent  without  any 
•ppMreni  considenttion  how  it  may  unite  with  the  portions  brought  by 
other  contributors,  wiihout  any  spirit  of  accommodation,  without  aay 
viaible  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  indeed  any  actual  resem- 
iri-wce.  more  than  that  every  separate  portion  being  derived  from  the 
nnie  spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one  common  principle,  and  that 
principle  l>eing  truth  itself,  must  naturally  and  consentaneously  produce 
assimilation,  conformity,  agreement.  What  can  we  conclude  from  all 
it  is,  but  what  is  indeed  the  inevitable  conclusion. — a  conclusion  which 
forces  itself  on  the  mind,  and  compels  the  submission  of  the  understand- 
ing ; — that  all  this,  under  differences  of  administration,  is  the  work  of 
cMie  and  the  same  great  omntteient  and  elernal  Spiril.'"  (Mrs.  MorbN 
Character  of  St.  Paul.) 

The  second  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
sists of  their  moral  tendmcy ;  and  here,  as  in  doctrine,  the  believer  may 
I  ike  the  highest  and  most  commanding  ground. 

If,  as  to  the  truths  revealed  in  them,  (ho  before  "  unknown  Goo," 
unknown  even  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  has  been  "  declared"  unto 
us ;  if  the  true  moral  condition,  dangers,  and  hopes  of  man  have  been 
revealed  ;  if  the  "kindnegt  and  good  mil  of  God  our  Sainour  imloman" 
has  appeared  ;  if  the  true  propitiation  has  been  disclosed,  and  the  gates 
of  salvation  opened ;  if,  through  the  promised  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  renewal  of  our  natures  in  the  image  of  God  originally  borne 
by  man,  the  image  of  his  holiness,  is  made  possible  to  all  who  seek  it  j 
if  we  have,  in  the  consentaneous  system  of  doctrine  which  we  find  in 
the  Scriptures,  every  moral  direction  which  can  safely  guide,  every 
promise  which  can  convey  a  blessing  suitable  to  our  condition,  and 
every  hope  which  can  at  once  support  under  suffering,  and  animate  us 
.o  go  through  our  course  of  trial,  and  aspire  to  the  high  rewards  of 
another  life  ;  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  system  is  as  powerftil  as  its 
revelations  of  doctrine  are  lofly  and  important. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  that  malignity  of  heart  wiin 
which  some  infidel  writers  have  assailed  the  Scriptures,  and  which, 
more  than  any  thing,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  evidence,  but  a 
hootility  arising  from  a  less  creditable  source,  which  leads  them,  in  the 
spirit  of  enmitv  and  malice,  wilfully  lo  libel  what  they  ought  to  adore, — 
is,  that  they  have  boldly  asserted  the  Bible  to  have  an  immoral  tend- 
ency. For  this,  the  chief  proof  which  they  pretend  lo  offer  is,  that  it 
records  the  failings  and  the  vices  of  some  of  the  leading  characters  ir 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  fact  is  not  denied :  but  they  suppress  what  is  equally  tnw,  tnat 
these  vices  are  never  mentioned  with  approbatioD ;  that  the  character! 
«*ained  with  them  are  not,  in  those  respects,  held  up  to  our  imitatimt  ■ 
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and  that  their  frailties  are  recorded  for  admonition.  They  dwell  npoo 
the  crimes  of  David,  and  sneer  at  his  being  called  "  a  man  after  God*t 
oicn  heart  :'^  but  they  suppress  the  faci,  that  he  was  so  called  long 
before  the  conmiission  of  those  crimes ;  and  that  he  was  not  at  any 
time  declared  to  be  acceptable  to  God  with  reference  to  his  private 
conduct  as  a  man,  but  in  respect  of  his  public  conduct  as  a  king.  Nor 
do  they  state,  that  these  crimes  are,  in  the  same  Scriptures,  represented 
as  being  tremendously  visited  by  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  both 
in  the  life  of  David,  and  in  the  future  condition  of  his  family.  From 
such  objectors  the  Bible  can  suffer  nothing,  because  the  injustice  of 
their  attacks  implies  a  constrained  homage  to  the  force  of  truth.  Even 
this  very  objection  funyshes  so  strong  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  sacred  writers,  that  it  confirms  their  cre- 
dibility in  that  which  unbelievers  deny,  as  well  as  in  those  relations 
which  they  are  glad,  fdr  a  hostile  purpose,  to  admit.  Had  the  Scrip- 
tures been  written  byWunning  impostors,  such  acknowledgments  of 
crimes  and  frailties  in  their  most  distinguished  characters,  and  in  some 
of  the  writers  themselves,  would  not  have  been  made. 

<<The  evangelists  all  agree  in  this  most  unequivocal  character  of 
veracity,  that  of  criminating  themselves.  They  record  their  own  errors 
and  offences  with  the  same  simplicity  with  which  they  relate  the 
miracles  and  sufferings  of  their  Lord.  Indeed  their  dulness,  mistakes, 
and  failings,  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his  history  by  their  continual 
demands  upon  his  patience  and  forbearance,  as  to  make  no  mcoDsider- 
able  or  unimportant  part  of  it.  This  fidelity  is  equally  admirable  both 
in  the  composition  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  book 
which  every  where  testifies  against  those  whose  history  it  contains,  and 
not  seldom  against  the  relators  themselves.  The  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch proclaims,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  ingratitude  of  those 
chosen  peopfle  toward  God.  He  prophesies  that  they  will  go  on  filling 
up  the  measure  of  their  offences,  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
against  them  that  he  has  delivered  his  own  souU  and  declares  that  as 
they  have  worshipped  gods  which  were  no  gods,  God  will  punish  them 
by  calling  a  people  who  were  no  people.  Yet  this  book,  so  disgraceful 
to  their  national  character,  this  register  of  their  own  offtoces,  they 
would  rather  die  than  lose.  *  This,'  says  the  admirablr  Pascal,  *  is  ao 
instance  of  integrity  Avhich  has  no  example  m  the  world,  no  root  iu 
nature."*  In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels,  therefore,  these  parallel, 
these  uneqiJatled  instances  of  sincerity,  are  incontrovertible  proofs  of 
die  truth  of  both."  (Mrs.  More's  Character  of  St.  Paul.) 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  malignant  absurdity  and  wickedness  of 
charging  the  Scriptures  with  an  immoral  tendency,  have  not  hem  iu- 
••urred  bv  all  who  have  even  7,ea1ously  endeavoured  to  undermine  their 
Otvine  authority.     Man^'  of  them  make  important  concessions  on  thif 
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pant.  Tliey  ahow  in  iheir  own  characters  the  efiecl  of  ihelr  unbelieT, 
■nd  probably  the  chief  cause  of  it :  Blount  committed  suicide,  because 
ae  was  prevented  from  ao  incestuous  marria^ ;  Tyndal  was  notoriously 
infanmue ;  Hobbes  changed  his  principles  with  his  interests ;  Morgan 
eontinued  to  profess  Christianity  while  he  wrote  against  iL  The  moral 
character  of  Voltaire  was  mean  and  delesitible  ;  BoUnbroke  was  a  rake 
and  a  flagitious  politician.  Collins  and  Shaflesbury  qualified  themseWet 
for  civil  offices  by  receiving  the  sacrament,  while  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  the  religion  of  which  i<  is  a  solemn  expression  of  belief,  a 
siere  impoature ;  Hume  was  revengeful,  disguatingly  vain,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  adultery  and  self  murder ;  Paine  was  the  slave  of  low  and 
degrading  habits;  and  Rousseau  an  abandoned  sensualist,  and  guilty  of 
the  basest  actions,  which  he  scruples  not  to  state  and  palliate.  Yet  evea 
some  of  these  have  admitted  the  superior  purity  of  the  morals  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  The  eloquent  eulogium  of  Rousseau  on  the  Gospel 
and  its  Author,  is  well  known ;  it  is  a  singular  passage,  and  shows,  that 
U  is  the  stale  of  the  tteart,  and  not  the  judement,  which  leads  to  the 
rejection  of  the  testimony  of  God.  (3) 

(3]  "I  will  confeM  to  ;oa  that  the  msJMty  of  the  Scriptnrei  itrikM  me  witb 
uhnirstioD,  h  the  purity  of  the  Goipel  hsi  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Penue 
the  worki  of  our  philoMphan,  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction  ;  hoir  mean,  bow 
eontemptible  are  they,  compared  with  the  ScriptuiM  '.  li  it  powilile  that  a  book 
M  once  lo  aimple  and  lubtlme,  ihould  be  merely  the  work  of  man  I  la  it  poa. 
■ibla  that  the  ancred  peraonags,  whoae  history  it  contana.  ahould  be  himasira 
mere  man  T  Do  we  find  that  be  aaauined  the  tone  of  an  enttiuaiiat  or  ambitioua 
•ectary?  What  aweetneaa,  what  purity  in  hia  mannera:  What  an  KSecting 
gracefulneea  in  hja  delivery  1  What  aublimitj  in  hi«  maximi !  What  profound 
viadora  in  hi>  diacounea !  What  preaenee  of  mind  in  hia  repliee  '.  How  ^reat 
the  cammaDd  over  hla  paaaiona '.  Where  ia  the  man,  where  the  philoiopher, 
who  could  ao  live,  and  ao  die,  wllhoiil  weaknaat,  and  without  oatentation  T 
Whan  Plato  deacribed  hia  imafinary  good  man  with  all  the  ahsme  of  guilt,  yet 
meriting  the  higheat  rewarda  of  viriue,  he  deacribed  exactly  the  character  of 
leaua  Chiiat :    the    reaemblanoe  waa  ao  atriking  that  all  the  Chriatian  Tatbera 

"  What  prepoaaaasion,  what  blindneta  muat  it  be.  to  compare  the  aon  of 
Sophronicua  [Socratea]  to  the  Son  of  Mary  I  What  ao  infinite  diaproportiin 
ia  there  iMtwef-n  them  '.  Socratea  dying  wilhont  pain  or  ignominy,  eaaily  aop. 
ported  hia  charauter  to  the  laat :  and  if  hia  death,  however  eaay,  had  not  crowned 
hia  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  Socratea,  with  all  hia  wixdom,  waa 
any  thing  mare  than  avaiD  eophiat.  He  invented,  it  ia  aaid,  (hetheory  of  moraka, 
I'hhera,  however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice  ;  he  had  only  to  aay,  therefore, 
what  thiy  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  exampiea  to  preoepL  Bat  where  coiiV 
JeauB  learn  among  hie  cnmpetitora.  that  pure  and  aubltme  morality,  of  whioh  ht< 
only  baa  given  ua  both  precept  and  example '  The  death  of  Socratea,  peaceably 
philoaophiiing  with  bi>  frienda,  appeara  the  moat  agreeable  that  coutd  be  wiahed 
for;  that  of  Jenia,  expiring  in  the  midat  of  agonizing  paine,  ibnaed,  maulted, 
and  accoaed  by  a  wliole  nation,  ia  the  moat  horrible  that  could  be  ftared 
*tecrstaa,  in  receiving  the  onp  of  poiaon,  bleaaed  the  weeping  eaeeutioner  wlm 
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Nor  i*  it  furpriaiog  that  a  truth  so  obvious  should,  even  from  sdror- 
iuiea,  extort  concession.  No  where  but  in  the  Scriptures  have  we  ■ 
perfect  system  of  morals ;  and  (he  deliciencies  of  pagan  morality  only 
exalt  the  purity,  (he  comprehensiveness,  the  practicability  of  oun. 
The  chnracter  of  the  Being  acknowledged  as  Supreme  must  always  im . 
Dress  itself  upon  moral  feeling  and  practice ;  the  obligation  of  whicb 
rests  upon  his  will.  We  have  seen  the  views  entertained  by  pagans  or 
this  all-important  point,  and  their  effecia.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is 
"holy"  without  spot;  ",^iMf"  without  intermission  or  partiality;  "good," 
— boundlessly  benevolent  and  beneficent :  and  his  law  is  the  image  of 
himself,  "  holy,  jiut,  and  good."  These  great  moral  qualities  are  not  at 
with  them,  bo  far  as  they  were  apprehended,  merely  abgtract,  and  there- 
fore comparatively  feeble  in  (heir  influence.  In  the  person  of  Christ, 
our  God  incarnate,  they  are  seen  exemplified  in  action,  displaying  them- 
selves amidst  human  relations,  and  the  actual  circumstances  of  human 
life.  With  them,  the  authority  of  moral  rules  was  either  the  opinion  of 
the  wise,  or  the  tradition  of  the  ancient,  confirmed  it  is  true,  in  some 
degree,  by  observation  and  experience ;  but  to  us,  they  are  given  as 
commands  immediately  from  the  supreme  Governor,  and  ratified  as  hib 
by  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  attestations.  With  them,  many  great 
moral  principles,  being  mdiatinclly  apprehended,  were  matlera  of  doubt 
ftnd  debate ;  to  us,  the  explicit  manner  in  which  they  are  given  excludes 
both  :  for  it  cannot  be  questioned,  whether  we  are  commanded  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us,  a  precept  which  comprehends  almost  all  relative  morality  in  one 
plain  principle ;  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  to  love  all  mankind  ;  to  live 
"  righUottily"  and  "  soberly,"  as  well  as  "  godly ;"  that  magistrates 
must  be  a  terror  only  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ; 
that  subjects  are  to  render  honour  to  whom  honour,  and  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due ;  that  masters  are  to  be  just  and  merciful,  and  servants 
fiulhful  and  oiwdient.  These  and  many  other  familiar  precepts  are  too 
explicit  to  be  mistaken,  and  too  authoritative  to  be  disputed ;  two  of  the 
most  powerftit  means  of  rendering  law  effectual.     Tliose  who  never  en- 

•dniDiatDrad  iti  but  Jenu,  in  the  midit  of  excruaiating  torturB*.  pr&jod  for  hi* 
mereileu  tormanton.  Yea !  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socratea  were  thoae  of  i 
Mge.  the  life  and  death  of  Jeaua  were  Ihun  of  a  God.  Shall  ve  auppoM  >Jm 
•vingelic  hiator;  a  meni  fiction  1  Indeed,  mj  frivnd.  it  bears  cot  the  marka  of 
flalion  ;  on  the  contrar;,  the  hiitorr  of  Socratea,  which  nobody  prcaumea  to  drubt, 
i*  not  en  well  alteeted  ai  that  of  Jeaua  Chrial.  Such  a  auppnaitlon,  in  Fact,  onlv 
■hitU  Iha  diflicully,  without  obviating  it ;  it  is  more  inconceivable,  that  a  doid- 
ber  of  peraona  should  agree  to  write  aueh  a  hislory,  than  '.hat  one  only  ahould 
liirmah  the  subject  of  it.  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and 
(Iranfnra  to  the  morality  contained  in  the  Goapel,  the  marka  of  whose  truth  an- 
ao  atrikmg  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  wniild  be  t  mom  a«tnniahtog  man 
Hud  tb.t  hero." 
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joyed  the  benefit  of  revelation,  never  conceived  justly  and  comprehen- 
iively  of  that  moral  state  of  the  heart  from  which  right  and  beneficent 
eonduct  alone  can  flow,  and  therefore  when  they  speak  of  the  same 
rirtues  as  those  enjoined  by  Christianity,  they  are  to  be  understood  as 
attaching  to  them  a  lower  idea.  In  this  the  infinite  superiority  of 
Christianity  displays  itself.  The  principle  of  obedience  is  not  only  a 
sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  the  fear  of  his  displeasure ;  but  a  tender  love, 
excited  by  his  infinite  compassions  to  us  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  which 
shrinks  from  offending.  To  this  influential  motive  as  a  reason  of  ' 
obedience,  is  added  another,  drawn  from  its  end :  one  not  less  influential : 
but  which  heathen  moralists  never  knew, — the  testimony  that  we  please 
God,  manifested  in  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers,  and  in  spiritual  and 
felicitous  communion  with  him.  By  Christianity,  impurity  oi  thought 
and  desire  is  restrained  in  an  equal  degree  as  their  overt  acts  in  the  lips 
and  conduct.  Humanity,  meekness,  gentleness,  placability,  disinterest- 
edness, and  charity,  are  all  as  clearly  and  solemnly  enjoined  as  the 
grosser  vices  are  prohibited ;  and  on  the  unruly  tongue  itself  is  im- 
pressed ^  the  law  of  kindness.*^  Nor  are  the  injunctions  feeble  ;  they 
are  strictlv  law,  and  not  mere  advice  and  recommendations.  "  Without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;"  and  thus  our  entrance  into  heaven, 
and  our  escape  from  perdition,  are  made  to  depend  upon  this  preparation 
of  mind.  To  all  this  is  added  possibility,  nay  certainty  of  attainment,  if 
we  use  the  appointed  means.  A  pagan  could  draw,  though  not  with  lines 
so  perfect,  a  heau  ideal  of  virtue,  which  he  never  thought  attainable ; 
but  the  ^full  assurance  of  hope**  is  given  by  the  religion  of  Christ  to 
all  who  are  seeking  the  moral  renovation  of  their  nature ;  because  **  it 
is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

When  such  is  the  moral  tendency  ot*  Christianity,  how  obvious  is  its 
beneficial  tendency  both  as  to  the  individual  and  to  society!  From 
every  passion  which  wastes,  and  bums,  and  frets,  and  enfeebles  the 
spirit,  the  individual  is  set  free,  and  his  inward  peace  renders  his 
obedience  cheerful  and  voluntary  ;  and  we  might  appeal  to  infidels  them- 
selves,  whether,  if  the  moral  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  wrought  into 
the  hoartj,  and  embodied  in  the  conduct  of  all  men,  the  world  would  not 
be  happy  ; — whether,  if  governments  ruled,  and  subjects  obeyed  by  the 
laws  of  Christ ; — whether,  if  the  rules  of  strict  justice  which  are  enjoined 
apon  us  regulated  all  the  transactions  of  men,  and  all  that  merc)  to  the 
distressed  which  we  are  taught  to  feel  and  to  practise  came  into  opera- 
don  ; — and  whether,  if  the  precepts  which  delineate  and  enforce  the 
duties  of  husbands,  wives,  masters,  servants,  parents,  children,  fully  and 
generally  governed  all  these  relations,  a  better  age  than  that  called 
golden  by  the  poets,  would  not  be  realized,  and  Virgil's 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna, 
be  &r  too  weak  to  express  the  mighty  change  ?     Such  is  the  tendency 
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of  Christianity.     On  irameiise  numbers  of  individoals  it  hufl  superin- 
duced  these  moral  changes ;  all  nations,  where  it  has  been  fully  and 
&ithfuUy  exhibited,  bear,  amidst  their  remaining  vices,  the  impress  of 
its  hallowing  and  benevolent  influence  :  it  is  now  in  active  exertion,  in 
many  of  the  darkest  and  worst  parts  of  the  earth,  to  convey  the  same 
blessings ;  and  he  who  would  arrest  its  progress,  were  he  able,  nrould 
quench  the  only  hope  which  remains  to  our  world,  and  prove  himself  an 
enemy,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  mankind.     What  then,  we  ask; 
does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the  Scriptures  are  worthy  of  Grod,  and  pro- 
pose the  very  ends  which  rendered  a  revelation  necessary  7     Of  the 
whole  system  of  practical  religion  which  it  contains  we  may  say,  as  of 
that  which  is  embodied  in  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  words 
of  one  who,  in  a  course  of  sermons  on  that  Divine  composition,  has 
entered  most  deeply  into  its  spirit,  and  presented  a  most  instnicuve 
delineation  of  the  character  which  it  was  intended  to  form :  '*  Behold 
Christianity  in  its  native  form,  as  delivered  by  its  great  Author-     See  a 
picture  of  God,  as  far  as  he  is  imitable  by  man,  drawn  by  God's  own 
hand. — What  beauty  appears  in  the  whole  !     How  just  a  symmetry ! 
What  exact  proportion  in  every  part !     How  desirable  is  the  happiness 
here  described !     How  venerable,  how  lovely  is  the  holiness !"  (Wks- 
lby's  Sermons,)     "  If,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  wisdom,  and  mercy,  diid 
justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and  purity,  and  meekness,  and  con- 
tentedness,  and  charity,  be  images  of  God,  and  rays  of  Divinity,  then 
that  doctrine,  in  which  all   these  shine  so  gloriously,  and   in  which 
nothing  else  is  ingredient,  must  needs  be  from  God.     If  the  holy  J  ^5S^ 
had  come  into  the  world  with  less  splendour  of  power  and 
demonstrations,  yet  the  excellency  of  what  he  taught  makes  hin^ 
fit  to  be  THE  Master  of  the  world."  {Moral  Demonstration 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,) 

Internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  may  also 
lected  from  their  style.     It  is  various,  and  thus  accords  with  the 
sion,  that  the  whole  is  a  collection  of  books  by  different  indivK. 
each  has  his  own  peculiarity  so  strongly  marked,  and  so  equal  1 
tained  throughout  the  book  or  books  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  be  a 
proof  of  genuineness.     The  style  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  E 
Daniel,  the  evangehsts,  and  St.  Paul,  are  all  strikingly  diffe^nt. 
nrriters  of  the  New  Testament  employ   Hebrew  idioms,  wortS 
phrases.     The  Greek  in  which  they  wrote,  is  not  classical  Greel^ 
as  it  is  observed  by  Bishop  Marsh,  ^  is  such  a  dialect  as  would 
by  persons  educated  in  a  country  where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was : 
as  the  vernacular  tongue ;  but  who  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
by  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers."     This  therefore   affo 
argument  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  books  were  written 
persons  whose  names  they  bear     and  it  has  been  shown  bv  th 
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prelat*,  that  as  this  particular  style  was  changed  after  the  destnictiofi 
»f  Jerusalem,  the  same  compound  language  could  not  be  written  in  any 
Mher  age  than  the  first  century,  and  proof  is  obtained  from  this  source 
also  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
An  argument  to  the  same  point  of  antiquity  is  drawn  by  Michablis 
from  the  accordancy  of  the  evangelic  history  and  the  apostolical  epistles 
with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  they  refer.  **  A 
Grr'^k  or  Roman  Christian,"  he  observes,  '*  who  Uved  in  the  second  or 
tliird  century,  though  as  well  versed  in  the  waitings  of  the  ancients  as 
Eustathius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  Wanting  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture ;  and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the  most  learned  rabbi, 
would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  If  then  the  New  Testament,  thus  exposed  to  detection,  (had  it 
been  an  imposture,)  is  found,  afler  the  severest  researches,  to  harmonize 
with  the  history,  the  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  first  century,  ani 
since  the  more  minutely  we  inquire,  the  more  perfect  we  find  the 
coincidence,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
abilities  to  effectuate  so  wonderful  a  deception." 

The  manner  of  the  sacred  writers  is  also  in  proof,  that  they  were 
conscious  of  the  truth  of  what  they  relate.      The  whole  narrative  is 
simple  and  natural.     Even  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  creation,  the 
flood,  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  events  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  where  designing  men  would  have  felt  most  inclined  to  endeavour 
to  heighten  the  impression  by  glowing  and  elaborate  description,  the 
«uoe  chastened  simplicity  is  preserved.     *'  These  sober  recorders  of 
events  the  most  astonishing,  are  never  carried  away,  by  the  circum- 
stances they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of  diction,  into  any  use  of  superla 
tives.     There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single  interjection 
not  an  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  call  the  reader*.-?  attention  to  the 
marvels  of  which  the  relators  were  the  witnesses.     Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,  no  alien  idea  presents  itself  to  their  mind  :  the  object  before 
them  fills  it.    They  never  digress  ;  are  never  called  away  by  the  solicita 
tions  of  vanity,  or  the  suggestious  of  curiosity.     No  image  starts  up  to 
divert  their  attention.     There  is,  indeed,  in  the  Gospels  much  imagery, 
much  allusion,  much  allegory,  but  they  proceed  from  their  Lord,  and 
are  recorded  as  his.     The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
events.     They  leave  circumstances  to  make  their  own  impression,  in- 
stead of  helping  out  the  reader  by  any  reflections  of  their  own.     They 
always  feel  the  holy  *  ground  on  which  they  stand.     They  preserve 
the  gravity  of  history  and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging  the 
outline  or  swelling  the  expression.' "  (Mrs.  More's  Character  of  St 
Paid.) 

Another  source  of  internal  evioenck,  arising  from  incidental  rotn. 
eidenres.  which,  from  "  their  latency  and  minuteness,"  must  iie  supposed 
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to  have  their  foundation  in  tnUhf  is  opened,  and  ably  illustrated  by  Dr 
1 1 '  Paley,  iu   his  **  Horae  Paulinae,"  a  work  which  will  well  repay  the 

perusal. 

Much  of  the  collatbkax  bvidenc:b  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture? 
generally,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  has  been  anticipated  'n  tho 
I  course  of  this  discussion,  and  need  not  again  be  resumed.     The  agree* 

ment  of  the  final  revelation  of  the  will  of  (rod,  by  the  mimstry  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  with  former  authenticated  revelations,  has  been  pointed 
out  *  so  that  the  whole  constitutes  one  body  of  harmonious  doctrines, 
gradually  introduced,  and  at  length  fully  unfolded  and  confirmed.  The 
suitableness  of  the  Christian  revelation  to  the  state  of  the  world,  at  the 
time  of  its  communication,  follows  from  the  view  we  have  given  of  the 
necessity,  not  only  of  a  revelation  generally,  but  of  such  a  levelation  as 
the  mercy  of  Grod  has  vouchsafed  to  the  world  through  his  Son.  It  has 
also  been  shown,  that  its  historical  facts  accord  with  the  credible  histo- 
ries and  traditions  of  the  same  time ;  that  monuments  remain  to  attest 
its  truth,  in  the  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  that  adversa- 
ries have  made  concessions  in  its  favour.  (4)  Our  farther  remarks  on 
this  subject,  though  many  other  interesting  particulars  might  be  embraced, 
must  be  confined  to  two  particulars,  but  each  of  a  very  convincing  cha- 
racter. The  first  is,  the  marvellous  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  three 
first  centuries ;  the  second  is,  the  actual  beneficial  effect  produced,  and 
which  is  still  producing,  by  Christianity  upon  mankind. 
, ' .  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is,  that  the  first 

preachers  of  the  Gospel,  though  unsupported  by  human  power,  and 
I  uncommended  by  philosophic  wisdom,  and  even  in  opposition  to  both, 

succeeded  in  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  and  manners  of  a  great 
jj  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history 

r  of  mankind.  (5)     <*  Though  aspersed  by  the  slander  of  the  malicious, 

and  exposed  to  the  sword  of  the  powerful,  in  a  short  period  of  time  they 
induced  multitudes  of  various  nations,  who  were  equally  distinguished 

(4)  The  collateral  testimony  to  certain  facts  mentioned  in  Scripture,  from 
cwins,  medals,  and  ancient  marbles,  may  be  seen  well  applied  in  Hornk*s  /afro- 
duetion  to  the  Study  of  the  Scripturee^  vol.  i,  p.  238. 

(5)  The  succesH  of  Mohammed,  though  sometimes  pURhed  forward  as  a  p&raU 
fel,  is,  in.  fact,  both  as  to  the  means  employed  and  tho  eflfect  produced,  a  pcrfrd 
contrast.  The  means  were  conquest  and  compulsion :  the  fffect  was  to  IcgnliM 
and  sanctify,  so  to  speak,  the  natural  passionn  of  men  for  plunder  and  sensual 
gratification  ;  and  it  surely  argues  either  a  very  frail  judgment,  or  a  criminal  dis 
position,  to  object,  that  a  contrast  so  marked  should  ever  have  been  exhibited  as 
a  correspondence.  Men  were  persuaded,  when  they  were  not  forced,  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Arabian  impostor  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  a  present  and  future 
life  of  brutal  gratification.  Men  were  persuaded  tu  join  che  apostles  by  the  evi 
jiATice  of  truth,  and  by  the  hope  of  future  spiritual  blessings,  but  with  the  certsinty 
of  present  disgrace  end  suffering. 
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by  the  puculiarity  of  their  manners,  and  the  diversity  -if  tbeir  UnguagS) 
to  forsake  the  religion  of  their  anceaiors.  The  converts  whom  tbey 
made  deserted  ceremonies  and  institutions,  which  were  defended  by  vigi>> 
lous  authority,  sanctified  by  remote  age,  and  associated  with  the  most 
alluring  gratification  of  the  passions."  (Rett's  Sertnoru  at  the  Bamp'an 
Lecture.) 

After  their  death  the  same  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  same  effects 
followed,  though  successive  and  grievous  persecutions  were  waged 
against  all  who  professed  their  faith  in  Chnat,  by  successive  emperors 
and  inferior  mHgislrates.  Tacitus,  about  A.  D.  62,  speaking  of  Chris, 
tianily  ttays,  "  This  pemiciuus  superstition,  though  checked  for  a  while, 
.iroke  out  again,  and  spread  not  only  over  Judea,  but  reached  the  city 
of  [tome  also.  At  first  they  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed 
themselves  to  be  of  that  sect ;  afterward  a  vait  mvUxtude  were  discover, 
ed,  and  cruelly  punished."  Pliny,  the  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bilhy- 
nia,  near  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  in  his  well-known  letter 
to  Trajan,  observes,  "  The  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  not  ooly 
invaded  cities,  but  the  smaller  towns  also,  and  the  whole  country."  He 
(peaks  too  of  the  idol  temples  having  been  "almott  Jbrtaken."  To  the 
same  eftect  the  Christian  fathers  speak.  About  A.  D.  140,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr writes,  "There  is  not  a  nation,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other 
name,  even  of  those  who  wander  in  tribes,  and  live  in  tents,  among 
whom  prayerx  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  (he  Father  and  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  in  (he  name  of  the  crucified  Jeaus."  In  A.  D.  IQO, 
Terlullinn,  in  his  Apology,  appeals  to  (he  Roman  governors — "We  werp 
l)ul  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  your  ciliea  and  towns ;  the  camp, 
the  senate,  and  the  forum."  In  A.  D.  220,  Origen  saya,  "  By  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  Christian  religion  has  so  flourished  and  incrcasedi 
that  it  is  now  preached  freely,  and  without  molestation."  These  repre- 
sentations. Gibbon  contends,  are  exaggerations  on  both  sides,  produced 
by  the  fears  of  Pliny,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  fathers.  But  even 
granting  some  degree  of  exaggeration  arising  not  designedly  from  warm 
feelings,  an  unquestionable  occurrence  proves  (he  futility  of  the  excep- 
tions token  to  these  statements  by  the  elegant  but  infidel  hisiorian.  Tlie 
great  fact  is,  that  in  the  year  A.  D.  300,  Christianity  became  the  es(a- 
bii»hed  religion  of  Ihe  Roman  empire,  and  paganism  w<i9  abolished :  and 
it  follows  from  (his  event,  that  Ihe  religion  which  thus  became  triumph.' 
int  nfler  unparalleled  trials  and  sufferings  must  have  esiablishcd  itself, 
pi'cviously  to  its  receiving  (he  sanction  of  the  state,  in  Ihe  belief  of  a 
gi«at  majonly  of  the  one  hundred  and  tirenly  mi^/ion«  r)f  people  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  the  empire,  or  no  emperor  would  have  been  innane 
enough  to  make  the  attempt  (o  change  the  religion  of  so  vast  a  sta'e, 
aor,  had  he  made  it,  could  he  have  succeeded. 

The  success  of  Christianity  in  the  three  r>  nturicR  prcrrding  Constun- 
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bno,  liw  juady  been  conmdered  aa  in  ao  uiiimportanL  senoe  mtr«x«7*'*^** 
and  na  sucb,  an  iUuatrious  proof  of  iu  Divinity.     *■  The  obaiacl^es    ^wt*>^ 
oppomd  the  first  reception  of  Chrislianily  were  so  numerous  and  ic>B~»**'^ 
ble,  and  the  human  instruments  employed  for  its  difTunoa  m>  "PP^'^^jJ 
weak  and  insutGcient,  that  a  comparison  between  tbem  will    no*    ^'^^ 
show  that  iie  paaiiions  and  opposition  of  man,  far  from  impfdir:  ^ 
Divine  deiiigna,  may  ultimately  become  ihe  means  oftheir  perfect  m^^       -^ 
plishment,  but  will  fully  demonstratf  the  Divine  origin  of  Cbr>»**^    - 
by  displaying  the  poweriiil  assistance  which  the  .Umighty  suppli^^*^     , 
its  establishment."  (Kett's  Sfrmomt.)      The  astonishing  *""^^^^— j 
l-'brlstianity  under  sucb  circumstances,  and  nt  so  early  a  period,  ^t-*^^ 
a  strong  confirmation  to  the  truth  3f  miroc/es,  because  it  implies     '^'^ 
as  no  other  means  can  be  conceived  by  which  an  attention  so  ff^'"^^^ 
should  bave  been  excited  to  a  religion  which  was  not  only  with»*-* 
sanction  of  authority  and  rank,  but  opposed  by  both ;  the  scene  of  •^^^  ^'^ 
facts  lay  in  a  province  Ihe  people  of  which  were  despised  ;  and  -^f*^  ™* 
doctrines  held  out  nothing  but  spiritual  atlainntents.     By  the  eH5^" — ^  *" 
miracles  during  the  lives  of  the  first  preachers,  public  curiouty  w  ■:*  ^  *^ 
cited,  and  they  obtained  an  audience  which  they  coald  not  oth^»  ■"*■•» 
bave  commanded.     This  power  of  working  miracles  was  transmi*'^^  Is 
their  succeseois,  and  continued  until  the  purposes  of  Infinite  H^  M.^dom 
were  accomplished.     They  decreased  in  number  in  the  second  c^^'^'uty 
and  lefi  but  a  few  traces  at  the  close  of  the  "third.  (6)     The  i[i*:=:«a*) 
of  Christians  implied  even  more  than  miracles  ;  such  was  the  hul;3>''  chs- 
ncter  of  the  majority,  during  the  continuance  of  the  reproach  an'^    P^r. 
secutions  which   followed  the  Christian  name ;  snch  the  patience?     ^ntk 
which  they  suffered,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  died;  th**^  'be 
infiueaee  of  God  upon  their  hearts  is  aa  manifest  in  the  new  and  h»^low. 
ed  chacncter  which  distinguished  them,  and  the  meek,  forgivin^^*  ""d 
paswve  virtues  which  they  exhibited,  lo  the  asionishineni  of  the  h^"'ben. 
as  his  pimxr  in  the  miracles  by  which  their  attention  was  first     *Jr«wn 
to  examine  thai  truth  which  they  aflerward  believed  and  heK  *   ™* 
to  death. 

The  aetval  tffect  produced  by  this  new  religion  upon  societal  *nd 
which  it  is  still  producing,  is  another  point  in  the  collateral  evicS«oce : 
for  Christianity  has  not  only  an  adaptation  for  improving  the  co'**'>tioo 


(6)  Attvmpti  have  been  mado  to  d«n;  thi  eiintance  of  Tnirncalou*  poa'ven  .n 
the  agei  immediitely  lUpceediTij  thai  of  the  apoitlei,  but  it  *tand>  on  ln« 
nnanimouii  tnA  ■ucceHite  testimony  ol  the  falhen.  Gibbon,  an  IhU  Ribj^>Ot>  haa 
burrowed  hit  objectioDK  from  "  The  Frex  Inquiry"  of  Dr.  Middlstan,  wbov«  batiet 
in  Christianity  ie  verj  au«picioui.  Thia  buok  reMivod  many  able  anew»r> ;  bur 
none  mora  k>  tban  one  by  llie  Rev.  John  Westey.  Il  ii  a  triumph  to  tmth  to 
■tale,  that  Dr.  Midillelun  Telt  himielf  obliged  to  pve  up  his  ground  by  sbiflina 
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of  society ;  its  excellence  is  not  only  to  be  argued  from  its  effects  stated 
OD  hypothetical  circumstances ;  but  it  has  actually  won  its  moral  victo- 
ries, and  in  all  ages  has  exhibited  its  trophies.  In  every  pagan  country 
nrhere  it  has  prevailed,  it  has  abolished  idolatry  with  its  sanguinary  and 
polluted  rites.  It  also  effected  this  mighty  revolution,  that  the  sanctions 
of  religion  should  no  longer  be  in  favour  of  the  worst  passions  and  prac- 
tices, but  be  directed  against  them.  It  has  raised  the  standard  of  mo* 
raWy  and  by  that  mt^ans,  even  where  its  full  effects  have  not  been 
•uttered  to  display  themselves,  has  insensibly  improved  the  manners  of 
every  Christian  state :  what  heathen  nations  are,  in  point  of  morals,  is 
now  well  known ;  and  the  information  on  this  subject  which  for  several 
years  past  has  been  increasing,  has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  infidels  to 
urge  the  superior  manners  of  either  China  or  Hindostan.  It  has  abolished 
infanticide  and  human  sacrifices,  so  prevalent  among  ancient  and  modem 
heathens ;  puf  an  end  to  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and,  by  the  institution 
of  marriage  in  an  indissoluble  bond,  has  given  birth  to  a  felicity  and 
sanctity  in  the  domestic  circle  which  it  never  before  knew.  It  has  ex- 
alted  the  condition  and  character  of  tromon,  and  by  that  means  has 
humanized  man  ;  given  refinement  and  delicacy  to  society ;  and  created 
a  new  and  important  affection  in  the  human  breast — ^the  love  of  woman 
founded  on  esteem ;  an  affection  generally  unknown  to  heathens  the 
most  refined.  (7)  It  abolished  domestic  slavery  in  ancient  Europe ;  and 
from  its  principles  the  struggle  which  is  now  maintained  with  African 
slavery  draws  its  energy,  and  promises  a  triumph  as  complete.  It  has 
given  a  milder  character  to  trar,  and  taught  modem  nations  to  treat 
their  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  to  restore  them  by  exchange  to  theii 
respective  countries.  It  has  laid  the  basis  of  a  jurisprudence  more  just 
and  equal ;  given  civil  rights  to  subjects,  and  placed  restraints  on  abso- 
lute  power;  and  crowned  its  achievements  by  its  charity.  Hospitals, 
schools,  and  many  other  institutions  for  the  aid  of  the  aged  and  the  poor, 
are  almost  exclusively  its  own  creations,  and  they  abound  most  where 
its  influence  is  most  powerful.  The  same  effects  to  this  day  are  result- 
ing from  its  influence  in  those  heathen  countries  into  which  the  Gospel 
bas  been  carried  bv  missionaries  sent  out  from  this  and  other  Christian 
states.  In  some  of  them  idolatry  has  been  renounced ;  infants,  and 
widows,  and  aged  persons  who  would  have  been  immolated  to  their  gods 
or  abandoned  by  their  cmelty,  have  been  preserved,  and  are  now  ^*the 
living  to  praise  its  Divine  Author,  ait  they  do  at  this  day.^^  In  other 
mstances  the  light  is  prevailing  against  the  darkness  ;  and  those  systems 
of  dark  and  sanguinary  superstition  which  have  stood  for  ages  only  to 
nollute  and  oppress,  without  any  symptom  of  decay,  now  betray  the 


(7)  Among  the  Greeks,  the   education   of  women  wu   chiefly  confined  to 
touTt€»ans. 
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Aocks  they  have  sustained  by  the  preaching  of  the  G(Mf>el  of  CbnM 
WMi  nod  to  their  final  fall.  (9) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MiBCELLAHEOUs  OiuEcnoNs  Answered. 

1'hb  system  of  revealed  religion  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Tu. 
laments,  being  opposed  to  the  natural  corrupt  inclinations,  and  oflen  to 
the  actual  practice  of  men  ;  laying  ihem  under  rules  to  which  Ihey  are 
averse  ;  threatening  tliem  with  a  result  which  they  dread ;  holding  out 
to  them  no  pleasures  hut  such  as  Ihey  distaste,  and  no  advantages  but 
those  which  they  would  gladly  exchange  fo^  a  perpetual  life  of  sinfiil 
indulgence  on  earth ;  will  be  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  reflecting 
among  them  as  a  s)'8tem  of  restraint ;  and  must  therefore  often  excite 
either  direct  hosliliiy,  or  a  disposition  to  encourage  and  admit  sugges- 
tions tending  to  weaken  its  authority.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  the 
Scnptures  cannot  be  known  without  careful  examination,  which  implies 
a  serious  habit  not  tQ  be  found  in  the  majority,  objections  have  beeu 
often  raised  by  ingenious  men  in  great  ignorance  of  the  volume  itself 
against  which  they  are  directed  j  and  being  sometimes  ur^ed  on  ihe 
ground  of  some  popular  view  of  a  fact  or  doctrine,  they  have  been  re- 
ceived as  carelessly  as  they  were  uttered.  Philosophers  too  have  some- 
times constructed  hasty  theories  on  various  su^ecls,  which  have  eithei 
contradicted  or  been  thought  to  contradict  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  the  array  of  science,  and  the  fascination  of  novelty,  have  equally 
deceived  and  misled  the  theorisl  himself  and  his  disciples.  Since  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  in  countries  where  freedom  of  discussion  has  been 
allowed,  objectors  have  arisen,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  shake  the  faith  of  mankicid.  That  specious  kind  of  infidelity  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Deism,"  made  its  ap|>carance  in  Italy  and  Prance  aboul 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth. Under  this  appellation,  and  that  of  "The  Religion  of  Nature," 
each  adopted  lo  deceive  the  unwary,  the  attack  upon  Christianity  was 
at  first  cautious,  and  accompanied  with  many  professions  of  regard  for 
lis  manifold  excellencies.  Lord  Herbebt  of  Cherbury  was  the  htri 
who  in  ^his  country  advocated  Ihis  system.  He  lays  down  five  primary 
urticles  of  religion,  as  conlaining  every  thing  necessary  to  he  believed  -, 
and  as  he  contends  ihey  are  all  discoverable  by  our  natural  faculties, 
they  siijicrsede,  be  informs  us,  ihe  necessity  of  a  revelation.     Hey  are 

(3)  For  nn  ampla  Uluttratjon  of  the  ictunl  eflectt  orChrittinnitjupoD  koojal/i 
we  Bishop  PoLTion's  Bai^ficial  Efftelt  of  CArulionity ,  and  Rt  ih'i  HiiUry  tftkt 
^ffecU  of  Rtligion  on  Mankind. 
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—that  there  is  a  supreme  God — that  he  is  rhiefly  to  be  worshipped — thai 
piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship— that  repentance 
expiates  offence — and  that  there  is  a  state  of  future  lewards  and  punish- 
ments. The  history  of  infideUty  from  this  time  is  a  striking  comment 
upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  wtime 
tnd  tporse,  deceiving  and  being  deceit^ ;"  for,  in  the  progress  of  tins 
deadly  error,  all  Liord  Herbert's  five  articles  of  natural  religion  have 
hnen  questioned  or  given  up  by  those  who  followed  him  in  his  funda- 
'*ienlal  principle,  **  that  nothing  can  be  admitted  which  is  not  discover, 
able  by  our  natural  faculties."  Hobbrs,  who  succeeded  next  in  this 
warfare  agiinst  the  Bible,  if  he  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  God,  repre- 
sents him  as  corforealy  and  our  duty  to  him  as  a  chimera,  the  civil 
magistrate  being  suprume  in  all  things  both  civil  and  sacred.  Shaftes- 
BUBY  insists  that  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  degrading 
to  the  understanding  and  detrimental  to  moral  virtue.  Hume  denies  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  and  thus  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  frame  of  the  universe.  By 
others  the  worship  of  God,  which  Lord  Herbert  advocates,  has  been 
rejected  as  unreasonable,  because  he  needs  not  our  praises,  and  is  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  purposes  by  our  prayers.  As  all  law,  of  Divine 
authority,  is  on  this  system  renounced,  so  ^  piety  and  virtue"  must  be 
understood  to  be  what  every  man  chooses  to  consider  them,  which 
amounts  to  their  annihilation  ;  and  as  for  future  reward  and  punishment, 
philosophy,  since  Lord  Herbert's  days,  has  discovered  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  material ;  or  rather,  being  a  mere  result  of  the  organization  of  the 
body,  that  it  dies  with  it.  The  great  principle  of  the  English  proto- infidel, 
**  the  sufficiency  of  our  natural  faculties  to  form  a  religion  for  ourselves, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  revealed  truth,"  is,  however,  the  princi- 
pie  of  all ;  and  this  being  once  conceded,  the  instances  just  given  are 
sufficiently  in  proof  that  the  cable  is  slipped,  and  that  every  one  is  leA 
to  take  his  course  wherever  the  winds  and  the  currents  may  impel  his 
unpiloted,  uncharted,  and  uncompassed  bark.  This  grand  principle 
of  error,  between  which  and  al)solute  Atheism  there  are  but  a  few  steps, 
has  been  largely  refuted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  considered  as  a  revelation  from  God,  established 
by  arguments,  the  force  of  which  in  all  other  cases  is  felt,  and  acknow. 
lodged,  and  acted  upon  even  by  unbelievers  themselves.  If  this  has  been 
done  satisfactorily,  the  objections  which  remain  are  of  little  weight,  were 
they  even  less  capable  of  being  repelled  ;  and  if  no  answer  can  be  found 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  urged,  this  circumstance  is  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  than  it  would  be  with 
its  falsehood.  "  We  do  not  deny,"  says  an  excellent  writer  on  the  evi- 
dences  of  Christianity,  (Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,)  "that  the  scheme  of 
levelation  has  its  difficulties ;  for  if  the  thiiigs  of  nature  are  oflen  diffi. 
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cult  to  c'liupiehend,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  it  supernatural  ina-lteii 
were  so  simple,  and  obvious,  and  suited  to  fii.ite  capacities,  as  rxever  to 
startle  and  puzzle  us  at  all.  He  who  denies  the  Bible  to  have  oomc 
fnim  God  because  of  these  difficulties,  may  for  exactly  the  sann^  reaso»* 
deny  that  the  world  was  formed  by  him." 

The  mere  cavils  of  infidel  writers  may  be  hastily  dismissed ;    t.Yk^    ^corf 
plausible  objections  shall  be  considered  more  at  large.   As  to  ih.^  £c>rnicr 
few  of  them  could  have  been  urged  if  those  who  have  adduced  ttie^T^  rao 
consulted  the  works  of  commentators,  and  Biblical  critics,  writings   ^'tto 
which  it  is  evident  they  have  little  acquaintance;  and  thus  lYt^y   "^^® 
dhown  how  ill  disposed  they  have  been  to  become  fully  acquair^t^^^ 
the  subjects  which  they  have  subjected  to  their  criticism.     To    tHis  Tnay 
be  added  their  ignorance  of  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  the  lan^«J^^^  ^ 
the  Old  Testament ;  their  inattention  to  the  ancient  manners     ^rio    ^^^ 
toms  of  the  countries  where  the  sacred  writers  lived,  to  occasion  o-l  ^*^^ 
in  the  transcription  of  numerous  copies  which  may  be  rectified    l>y    ^^ 
tion,  and  to  the  diflierent  readings,  which,  to  a  candid  criticisnrt*    -^^o 
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generally  furnish  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  Bible  has  been  vehemently  assaulted,  because  it  repres^'^*^  ^ 
as  giving  command  to  the  Israelites  to  exterminate  the  nation^     ^^      /  ' 
naan ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  how  little     ^*^^.® 
there  is  in  the  charges  which,  on  this  account,  have  been  made    ^^ 
the  auuior  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  objection  cannot  be  arg^u^^        ^ 
the  mere  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  justice  or  merc>^   ^^^ 
off  a  people  indiscriminately,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  sit^^^    .  _ 
is  done  in  earthquakes,  pestilences,  &c.     The  cholera  morbus*    ^^    ^. 
has  been  for  four  years  past  wasting  various  parts  of  Asia,  has  pi"^^  .  ' 

destroyed  half  a  million  of  persons  of  all  ages.     The  character   ^^\r— ^ 
(lod  of  nature  is  not  therefore  contradicted  bv  that  ascribed  to  tt»^   . 


of  the  Bible.     The  whole  objection  resolves  itself  into  this  qu 
Was  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  God  to  employ  human  a^ 
this  work  of  destruction  ?    Who  can  prove  that  it  was  not?    N"^ 
and  yet  here  lies  the  whole  stress  of  the  objection.     The  Jews  w 
rendered  more  cruel  by  their  being  so  commissioned ;  for  we  fiiu^^ 
much  more  merciful  in  their  institutions  than  other  ancient  nati^^^ 
nor  can  this  instance  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  exterminating  w^- 
there  was  in  the  case  a  special  commission  for  a  special  purpoi 
by  that  it  was  limited.     Other  considerations  are  also  to  be  in 
The  sins  of  the  Canaanites  were  of  so  gross  a  nature,  I  hat  it  was 
sary  to  mark  them  with  signal  punishments  for  the  benefit  of  su 
ing  nations ;  the  employing  of  the  Israelites,  as  instniments  u 
special  and  publicly  proclaimed  commission,  connected  the  puni^ 
more  visibly  with  the  offence,  than  if  it  had  been  inflicted  by  th^ 
»f  warring  elements,  while  the  Israelites  themselves  would  be 
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deeply  impressed  with  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and  its  ever  accompanying 
polluted  and  sanguinary  rites ;  and  finally  the  Canaanites  had  been  long 
spared,  and  in  the  meantime  both  warned  by  partial  judgments,  and 
reproved  by  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  patriarchal  religion  who 
resided  among  them. 

Tbus  the  objection  rests  upon  no  foundation.  The  deetruction  of  in« 
&nls,  so  often  dwelt  upon,  takes  place  in  nature  and  providence ;  the 
objection  to  the  employment  of  human  agents,  arising  from  habits  of  tn- 
humanity  being  thereby  induced,  assumes  what  is  false  in  &ct ;  for  this 
effect  upon  the  Jews  was  prevented  by  the  circumstance  of  their  know, 
ing  that  they  acted  as  ministers  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  under 
his  commission ;  and  some  important  reasons  may  be  discovered  for 
executing  the  judgment  by  men,  and  especially  this,  that  it  might  exhibit 
the  evil  of  a  sanguinary  and  obscene  idolatry. 

That  law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  authorizes  parents,  the  father  and 
the  mother,  to  bring  '*  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,"  who  was  also  '*  a 
glutton  and  a  drunkard,"  betbre  the  elders  of  the  city,  that,  if  guihy,  he 
might  be  stoned,  has  been  called  inhuman  and  brutal.  In  point  of  fact. 
It  was,  however,  a  merciful  regulation.  In  almost  nil  ancient  nations, 
parents  had  the  power  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  their  children.  This 
was  a  branch  of  the  old  patriarchal  authority  which  did  not  all  at  once 
merge  into  the  kingly  governments  which  were  afterward  established. 
There  is  reason  therefore  to  believ<^  that  it  was  possessed  by  the  heads 
of  families  among  the  Israelites,  and  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  to 
control  it,  by  obliging  the  crimes  alleged  against  their  children  to  be 
proved  before  regular  magistrates,  and  thus  preventing  the  effects  of 
unbridled  passions. 

The  intentional  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has  also  had  its  share 
of  censure.  The  answer  is,  1.  That  Abraham,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  sensible  commmunication  with  God,  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  Divine 
command,  and  of  the  right  of  God  to  take  away  the  life  he  had  given. 
2.  That  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  command  of  God,  in  faith,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  stated,  that  God  would  raise  his  son  from  the  dead. 
The  whole  transaction  was  extraordinary,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
judged  by  common  rules ;  and  it  could  only  be  fairly  objected  to,  if  it 
had  been  so  stated  as  to  encourage  human  sacrifices.  Here,  however, 
arc  juflicient  guards ;  an  indubitable  Divine  command  was  given ;  th^ 
ia^'rifice  was  prevented  by  the  same  authority;  and  the  history  stands 
n  a  book  which  represents  human  sacrifices  as  an  abomination  to  God. 

Indelicacy  and  immodesty  have  been  charged  upon  some  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  objection  has  something  in  it  which  indicates  malig- 
nity, rather  than  an  honest  and  principled  exception :  for  in  no  instance 
are  any  statements  made  in  order  to  incite  impurity ;  and  nothing, 
throughout  the  whole  Scripture,  is  represented  as  more  offensive  to  God, 
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or  as  more  certainly  excluding  persons  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
than  the  unlawful  gratification  of  the  senses.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  thai 
many  of  the  passages  objected  to  are  in  the  laws  and  proJnbiiions  of 
Doth  Testaments,  and  as  well  n^ight  the  statute  and  common  law  of  this 
country  be  the  subject  of  reprehension,  and  be  held  up  as  tending  to 
encourage  vices  of  various  kinds,  because  they  must,  with  more  or  lesi 
of  circumstantiality,  describe  them.  We  are  fartner  to  take  intc  ac 
count  the  simplicity  of  manners  and  language  in  early  times.  We 
observe,  even  among  the  peasantry  of  modem  states,  a  language,  on 
the  subjects  referred  to,  which  is  more  direct,  and  what  refined  society 
would  call  gross ;  but  greater  real  indelicacy  does  not  necessarily  fol 
low.  Countries  and  classes  of  people  might  be  pointed  out,  where  the 
language  which  expresses  sensual  indulgence  has  more  of  caution  *.  nd 
of  periphrasis,  while  the  known  facts  show  that  their  morals  are  ex*- 
ceedingly  polluted. 

Several  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  characters  and 
transactions  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  are  dissipated 
by  the  single  consideration,  that  where  they  are  obviously  immoral  or 
unjustifiable  they  are  never  approved  ;  and  are  merely  stated  as  facts  of 
history.  The  conduct  of  Ehud,  of  Samson,  and  of  Jephthah,  may  be 
given  as  instances. 

The  advice  of  David,  when  on  his  death  bed,  respecting  Joab  and 
Shimei,  has  been  attributed  to  his  private  resentment.  This  is  not  the 
fact.  He  spoke  in  his  character  of  king  and  magistrate,  and  gave  his 
advice  un  pubUc  grounds,  as  committing  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

The  conduct  of  David  also  toward  the  Ammonites,  in  putting  them 
*  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,^  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversion. But  the  expression  means  no  more  than  that  he  employed 
them  in  laborious  works,  as  sawing,  making  iron  harrows,  hewing  wood^ 
and  making  bricks,  the  Hebrew  prefix  signifying  to  as  well  as  tmder. 
**  He  put  them  to  satps  and  harrows  of  iron  (some  render  it  iron  mineSy) 
and  to  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  to  pass  through  the  brick  kUn,^* 

With  respect  to  the  imprecations  found  in  many  parts  of  Scripture 
and  which  have  been  represented  as  expressions  of  revenge  and  malice, 
it  has  been  oflen  and  satisfactorily  observed,  that  they  are  predictions 
and  not  anathemas,  the  imperative  mood  being  put  for  the  future  tense, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

Iliese  have  been  adduced  as  specimens  of  the  objections  urged  by 
infidel  writers  against  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  met.  For  others  of  a  similar  kind,  and  for  answers  to  obje<% 
tions  founded  upon  supposed  contradictions  between  different  passages 
of  Scripture,    reference   must    be  made  to  commentators.  (9^    With 

(^>  See  also  a  copious  collection  of  these  supposed  contradictions,  with  jodi 
•««Mi«  «.x'*anations,  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  Horne*s  Introduction,  &c. 
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ratpect  to  all  of  them,  it  has  been  well  observed,  **  that  a  little  skill  in  tli« 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  their  idioms  and  properties,  and  m 
the  tiroes,  occasions,  and  scope  of  the  several  books,  as  well  as  in  the 
antiquities  and  customs  of  those  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  the 
transactions  recorded,  will  always  clear  the  main  difficulties." 

To  some  other  objections  of  a  philosophical  kind,  as  being  of  a  noon 
inrposing  aspect,  the  answers  may  be  more  extended. 

Between  natural  philosophy  and  revelation — ^the  book  of  nature  aiid 
ihe  book  of  God — ^it  has  been  a  favourite  practice  with  unbelievers  to 
institute  a  contrast,  and  to  set  the  plainness  and  uncontradictory  charac- 
ter  of  the  one  against  the  mysteries  and  difficulties  of  the  other.  The 
common  ground  on  which  all  such  objections  rest,  is  an  unwillingness 
to  admit  as  truth,  and  to  receive  as  established  and  authorized  doctrine, 
what  is  incomprehensible.  They  contend,  that  if  a  revelation  has  been 
made,  there  can  he  no  mystery  in  it,  for  that  is  a  contradiction ;  and 
that  if  mysteries,  that  is,  things  incomprehensible,  are  held  to  be  a  part 
of  it,  this  is  fatal  to  its  claims  as  a  revelation*  The  sophism  is  easily 
answered.  Many  doctrines,  many  duties,  are  comprehensible  enough  ; 
no  mystery  at  all  is  involved  in  them ;  and  as  to  incomprehensible  sub- 
*ects,  nothing  is  more  undoubted,  as  we  have  already  shown,  than  that 
a  fact  may  be  the  subject  ot  revelation,  as  that  God  is  eternal  and  om- 
nipresent, and  still  remain  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  The  fact 
itself  is  not  hidden,  or  expressed  in  language  or  symbol  so  equivocal  as 
to  throw  the  meaning  into  difficulty,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  argu- 
ment could  be  valid.  As  a  fact,  it  is  clearly  revealed  that  these  are 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  but  both,  notwithstanding  that  clear  and 
indubitable  revelation,  are  still  incomprehensible.  It  is  not  revealed 
HOW  God  is  eternal  and  omnipresent,  nor  is  such  a  revelation  pretended  ; 
but  it  is  revealed  that  He  is  so^not  how  a  trinity  of  persons  exists 
in  unity  of  essence ;  but  that  such  is  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence. 
If  however  men  hesitate  to  admit  incomprehensible  subjects  as  matters 
of  faith,  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  fly  for  relief  from  revelation  to 
philosophy,  and  much  less  to  set  up  its  superior  claiDns,  as  to  clearness 
of  manifestation,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  too  it  will  be  seen, 
that  mystery  and  revelation  go  inseparably  together ;  that  he  who  will 
not  admit  the  mystery  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  revelation ;  and 
that  he  who  takes  the  revelation  o^ facta,  embraces  at  the  same  time  the 
mystery  of  their  causes.  The  facts,  for  instance,  of  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  of  cohesion,  of  electricity,  of  magnetism,  of  congelation, 
^f  thawing,  of  evaporation,  are  all  admitted.  The  expeiimental  and 
mductive  philosophy  of  modern  tin:es,  has  made  many  revelations  of  the 
reiUUioru  and  in  some  instances  of  the  proximate  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena ;  but  the  real  causes  are  all  confessedly  hidden.     With  respect 

lo  mechanics,  says  a  writer  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  philosoprjcal 
Vol.  I  Ifi 
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Hudies,  (Ur.  Grbgobv'b  LeOert  on  the  Chrutian  iZeZij^inn,)  "  thtfi  scienee 
IS  conversant  aboMi  farce,  matler,  lime,  motion,  tpace ;  each  of  these  hm 
occasioned  the  most  elaborate  disquimtiooa,  and  ihe  most  violent  dispute*. 
Let  it  be  asked.  What  is  force  1  If  the  answerer  be  candid,  his  reply 
will  be,  '  I  cannot  tell  so  as  to  aatiaty  every  inquirer,  or  so  as  to  enter 
into  the  essence  of  the  thing.'  Again,  What  is  matter?  '  I  cannot  tell' 
What  is  nioCion  ?  ■  I  cannot  tell;'"  ag^  so  of  the  rest.  "  The  fact  of  tb« 
commiuiication  of  motion  from  one  Tody  lo  another,  is  as  inexplicabls 
as  Ihe  communication  of  Divine  influences.  How,  then,  can  the  former 
be  admitted  wilh  any  tace,  while  the  latter  is  denied  solely  on  the  ground 
of  its  iDcomprehensibility  1 

"  But  perhaps  I  may  be  told,  thai  although  things  which  are  incom. 
prehensible  occur  in  our  physical  and  mixed  inquiries,  they  have  no 
place  in  '  pure  mathematics,  where  all  is  not  only  demonstrable,  but  in- 
telligible.' Thia,  again,  is  an  assertion  which  I  cannot  admit ;  and  for 
Ihe  denial  of  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  pioduce  my  reasons,  as  this 
will,  I  apprehemJ,  make  still  more  i"  favour  of  my  general  argument. 
Now,  here  it  is  known,  geomelriciana  can  demonslraU  that  there  are 
curves  which  approach  conlinuully  to  some  fixed  right  line,  without  the 
poasibiUty  of  ever  meeting  it.  Such,  for  example,  are  hyperbola^ 
which  continually  approach  toward  their  asymptotes,  hut  cannot  possL 
biy  meet  them,  unless  an  assignable  finite  space  can  become  equal  to 
nothing.  Such,  again,  are  conchoids,  which  continually  approach  W 
their  directrices,  yet  can  never  meet  them,  unless  a  certain  point  cao 
be  both  beyond  and  in  contact  with  a  given  line  at  the  same  moment. 
Mathematicians  can  also  demonstrate  that  a  space  infinite  in  one  sense, 
may,  by  its  rotation,  generate  a  solid  of^nite  capacity;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  solid  formed  by  Ihe  rotation  of  a  logarithmic  curve  of  infinilo 
length  upon  iia  axis,  or  that  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  Apollonian 
hyperbola  upon  its  asymptote.  They  can  also  show  in  numerous  in- 
stances, that  a  variable  space  Hhall  be  continually  augmenting,  and  yet 
never  become  equal  to  a  certain  finite  quantity ;  and  they  frequ^tly 
make  transformatK>ns  with  great  facility  and  ueaineBs,  by  means  of  ex- 
pressions to  which  no  definite  ideas  can  be  attached.  Can  we,  for 
example,  cJitain  any  clear  comprehension,  or  indeed  any  notion  at  all, 
of  the  value  of  a  power  whose  exponent  is  an  acknowkdged  imaginaiy 
quantity,  as  x  ' — 1  ?  Can  wo,  in  like  manner,  obtain  any  distinct  idea 
3f  a  series  cons:ituted  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms?  In  each  case 
the  answer,  1  am  convinced,  must  be  in  the  negative. ,  Yet  the  science, 
ill  which  these  and  numerous  other  ineoiKprehenf:ible»  uccuV,  is  called 
Mathesit,  the  disciplike,  because  of  its  incomparable  superiority  to 
other  studies  in  evidence  and  certainty,  and,  therefore,  its  singular  adap- 
tation to  discipline  the  mind.  Hon  does  it  happen,  now,  that  when  the 
tnv<>stiRat)on  is  bent  toward  objects  which  cannot  be  compreheuded,  iho 
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mind  arrives  at  that  in  which  it  acquiesces  as  certainty^  and  rests  satis- 
fied t  It  is  not,  manifestly,  because  we  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
msture  of  the  objects  of  the  inquiry ;  (for  that  is  pi'ecluded  by  the  sup- 
position, and,  indeed,  by  the  preceding  statement,)  but  because  we  ham 
such  a  distinct  perception  of  the  relation  which  those  objects  bear  one 
toward  another,  and  can  assign  positively,  without  danger  of  error,  the 
exact  relation,  as  to  identity  or  diversity,  of  the  quantities  before  us,  at 
every  step  of  the  process." 

Modem  astronomy  has  displayed  the  immense  extent  of  the  universe 
and  by  analogical  reasoning  has  made  it  probable,  at  least,  that  the 
planets  of  our  and  of  other  systems  may  be  inhabited  by  rational  and  moral 
beings  like  ourselves ;  and  from  these  premises  infidel  philosophy  has 
argued  with  apparent  humility  for  the  insignificance  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  improbability  of  supposing  that  a  Divine  person  should  have  been 
sent  into  this  world  for  its  instruction  and  salvation,  when,  in  comparison 
with  the  solar  system,  it  is  but  a  point,  and  that  system  itself,  in  comparisoQ 
of  the  universe,  may  be  nothing  mote. 

Plausible  as  this  may  appear,  nothing  can  have  less  weight,  even  if 
only  the  philosophy  and  not  the  theology  of  the  case  be  taken  into  con- 
siderauon.  The  intention  with  which  man  is  thus  compared  with  the 
universe  is  to  prove  his  insignificance ;  and  the  comparison  must  be 
made  either  between  man  and  the  vastness  of  planetary  and  stellar  matter, 
or  between  the  number  of  mankind,  and  the  number  of  supposed  planet- 
ary inhabitants.  If  the  former,  we  may  reply  with  Dr.  Beattie,  '<  Great 
extent  is  a  thing  so  striking  to  our  imagination,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  can  be  import- 
ant but  what  is  of  vast  corporeal  magnitude.  And  yet,  even  to  our 
apprehension,  when  we  are  willing  to  be  rational,  how  much  more  sublime 
and  more  interesting  an  object  is  a  mind  like  that  of  Newton,  than  the 
unwieldy  force  and  brutal  stupidity  of  such  a  monster  as  the  poets  describe 
Polyphemus  ?  Who,  that  had  it  in  his  power,  would  scruple  to  destroy  a 
whale  in  order  to  save  a  child  ?  Nay,  when  compared  with  the  happiness 
of  one  immortal  mind,  the  greatest  imaginable  accumulation  of  inanimate 
substance  must  appear  an  insignificant  thing.  *  If  we  consider.'  days 
Bentley,  '  the  dignity  of  bx*  intelligent  being,  and  put  that  in  the  scale 
against  brute  and  inanimate  matter,  we  may  affirm,  without  overvaluing 
human  nature,  that  the  soul  of  one  virtuous  man  is  of  greater  worth  and 
excellency,  than  the  sun  and  his  planets,  and  all  the  stars  in  the  world.' 
Lei  us  not  then  make  bulk  the  standard  of  value;  or  judge  of  the  import* 
ance  of  man  from  the  weight  of  his  body,  or  from  the  siste  or  situation 
of  the  planet  that  is  now  his  place  of  abo<is." 

To  the  same  effect  an  ingenious  and  acute  writer  remarks  upon  a 
passage  in  Saussure,  {Voyages  dans  les  AJpes,)  who  speaks  of  men  in  the 
phrase  of  the  modem  philosophy,  as  '*  the  little  beings  which  crawl  u|K>n 
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tlie  surface  of  the  earth,''  and  as  |hrinking  into  nothing  both  as  to 
and  time,'*  in  comparison  with  the  vast  mountains  and  **  the  great  e[^' 
o\  nature."    "  If,"  says  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  {Comparative  Egtit 
'he  Mineral  and  Mosaic  Geologies,)  <'  there  is  any  sense  or  virtue 
reflection,  it  must  consist  in  duly  estimating  the  relative 
the  two  magnitudes  and  durations,  and  in  concluding  logically,  t)u 
parative  insignificancy  of  the  smaller.     And  it  will  then  necessaiily 
that  the  insignificancy  of  the  smaller  would  lessen,  in  the  same  prop»< 
in  which  it  might  incre-ase  in  bulk.     If  the  little  beings  therefore      -^mrere 
to  be  magnified  in  the  proportions  of  2,  3,  4,  dec,  their  insignifi^^^B-'^'cyf 
rolativoly  to  the  great  features  of  the  globe,  would  necessarily  dinmanuib 
in  the  same  ratio.     The  smaller  the  disproportion  between  the  mca-vi     ^uid 
Jie  mountain,  the  less  would  be  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  fc^m  marmer ; 
and  although  the  increase  of  magnitude  in  the  smaller  object  be  ^"^^^*  ** 
inconsiderable,  yet  if  it  is  positive  and  real,  its  dignity  must  be  proj^'*:^*  tion- 
ately  increased  in  the  true  nature  of  things:  the  bigger  the  beir»:^^       ^ 
crawls  upon  the  surface  of  this  globe,  the  less  absurd  would  be  thm^^     ^^ 
position  that  he  is  the  final  object  of  this  terrestrial  creation.     Th^^     -^ 
gianty  therefore,  whose  altitude  exceeded  the  measure  of  exglm^  ' 

would  exceed  in  relative  dignity,  by  the  same  proportion,  Bacc^  ^^"^  _^ 
Newton,  whose  height  did  not  attain  to  sHx  feet.     If  this  is  imf"^"*"^^     ^ 
then  must  that  also  be  ryonsense  from  which  it  is  the  genuine  concl  *  ^         ..  ' 
viz.  that  the  materiai  magnitudes  of  the  little  beings,  or  their  dm^^^         ^ 
upon  the  earth  on  which  they  ^cranel,^  determines,  in   any  irm^*-         . 
r.  *  their  importance,  in  the  creation,  relatively  to  the  primordial  mo«-^*^ 

which  arise  above  it,  or  to  the  extent  of  the  regions  which  may-  %^^^     ^^ 
veyed  from  their  summits.     For  if  the  same  ph^fsicaUy  small  bein^?^ 
sess  another  magnitude,  which  can  be  brought  to  another  and  a  d» **  ,--^»aie 
scale  of  computation  from  that  of  physical  or  material  magnitude ;  ^^         j 
infinitely  surpassing  in  importance  the  greatest  measu  res  of  that  mag«T*  •  -  <-  ion. 
then  there  will  be  nothing  astonishing  or  irrational  in  the  supp*^^     . 
that  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  widest  regions,  and  the  entire  ^^ ^    ^ 
to  which  they  pertain,  may  be  subservient  to  the  ends  of  those  ty^   tiboA 
and  to  that  other  system  to  which  they  pertain  ;  which  latter  wmJ^  -^^ 

be  found  superior  in  importance  to  the  former.  Such  a  scale  is  tl^*^  w^^J* 
which  the  intelligent,  moral,  and  immortal  nature  of  man  is  to  be  me^^  ^^^9^ 
and  which  the  sacred  historian  calls,  a  formation  *  after  the  imt^^T^  ^l^e 
likeness  of  God  ;'  a  scale  so  little  taken  into  the  contemplation  ^^  ^ 
science  of  mere  physics.  As  soon,  however,  as  that  moral  sr^-'  ^  ^fie 
magnitude  once  supersedes  the  physical  scale  in  the  apprehension  ^  ,w^^t 
mind  ;  as  soon  as  the  mind  perceives,  that  the  duration  of  that  int*i?^  *^^|je 
moral  nature  infinitely  exceeds  the  vastest  '  epocha  of  nature^  wbi^^  \%t^ 
*  magination  of  the  mineral  geology  can  represent  to  itself,  an<J  > 

hough  the  physical  nature  of  man  is  limited  to  a  very  small  vof&Q^lt^^^ 
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line,  yet  his  moral  nature  is  unlimited  in  time,  and  will  outlast  all  the 
mountains  of  the  globe ;  it  then  perceives,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
^eounterfeil  quality  of  the  reflection,  which  at  first  appeared  so  sublime 
and  so  humble,  so  profound  and  so  devout.  The  sublimity  and  humility 
betray  themselves  to  be  the  disparagement  and  degradation  of  our  nature ; 
the  profundity  is  found  to  be  mere  surface,  and  the  devotion  to  be  a 
.^trocession  from  the  light  of  revelation." 

If  the  comparison  of  man  with  mere  material  magnitude  will  not  .hen 
support  this  effort  to  effect  his  degradation,  and  to  shame  him  out  of  his 
trust  in  the  loving  kindness  of  his  God ;  if  the  comparison  be  made 
between  things  which  have  no  relations  in  common,  and  is  therefore 
absurd ;  as  little  will  it  serve  this  unnatural  attempt  to  prostrate  man  to 
an  insect  rank,  and  to  inspire  him  with  reptile  feelings,  to  conclude  his 
insignificcuice  from  the  number  of  other  beings.     For  it  is  plain  that  their 
number  alters  not  his  real  character ;  he  is  still  immortal,  though  myriads 
beside  him  are  immortal,  and  still  he  has  his  deep  capacity  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain.     Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  care  of  God 
for  eocA  must  be  diminished  as  the  number  of  his  creatures  is  increased  ; 
there  is,  as  Mr.  Penn  has  stated  it,  neither  ^  sense  nor  virtue"  in  such 
reflections  upon  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  they  imply,  indeed,  a  base 
and  an  unworthy  reflection  upon  the  supreme  Creator  himself,  as  though 
he  could  not  bestow  upon  oZZ  the  beings  he  has  made  a  care  and  a  love 
adequate  to  their  circumstances.     What  man  is  with  respect  to  God,  can 
only  be  collected  from  the  Divine  procedures  toward  him ;  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  excite  the  devout  exclamations  of  the  psalmist,  <*  What 
is  man  that  tiiou  art  hindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
YisiTEST  him  ?"   That  he  has  not  only  been  made  by  God,  but  that  he 
is  governed  by  his  providence,  none  but  Atheists  will  deny ;  but  any 
argument  drawn  from  such  premises  as  the  above  would  conclude  as 
forcibly  against  providence,  as  it  can  be  made  to  conclude  against 
redemption.      "  Our  ^  Saviour,"  says   Dr.   Beattie,  **  as  if  to   obviate 
objections  of  this  nature,  expresses  most  emphatically  the  superintending 
care  of  Providence,  when  he  teaches  that  it  is  God  who  adorns  the  grass 
of  the  field,  that  without  him  a  sparrow  falls  not  on  the  ground,  and  that 
even  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered.     Yet  this  is  no  exaggeration 
but  must,  if  God  is  omniscient  and  almighty,  be  literally  true.     By  a 
stupendous  exuberance  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  production,  and 
by  an  apparatus  still  more  stupendous  (if  that  were  possible)  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  heat,  he  supplies  the  means  of  life  and  comfort  to 
the  short-lived  inhabitants  of  this  globe.     Can  it  then  appear  incredible ; 
nay,  docs  not  this  consideration  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  he  has  also  prepared  the  means  of  eternal  happiness  for  beings, 
whom  he  has  formed  for  eternal  duration,  whom  he  has  endowed  with 
fecuUies  so  noble  as  those  of  the  \iuman  souL  and  for  whose  accommo 
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dation  chiefly,  during  their  (>re.ent  state  of  triul,  he  has  provided  al  the 
magniticence  of  this  sublunary  world  ?" 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration,  which  gives  a  subliiuo  and, 
overwhelming  grandeur  to  the  Scripture  view  of  the  redemption  of  the 
race  of  man,  and  of  which,  for  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  our  sacred 
writings,  infidel  philosophers  appear  never  to  have  entertained  tlic  leaa 
conception.  It  is  the  moral  connection  of  this  world  with  the  whole 
iniverse  of  intelligent  creatures  ;  and  the  *^  intention"  there  was  in  the 
Divine  mind  to  convey  to  other  beiiigs,  by  the  history  and  great  i^ee^iilfe 
of  his  moral  government  over  one  branch  of  his  universal  family,  a  view 
of  his  own  perfections ;  of  the  duties  and  dangers  of  created  and  finite 
beings ;  of  transgression  and  hoUness,  in  their  principles  and  in  their 
effects ;  by  a  course  of  action  so  much  more  influential  than  ahslract 
truth.  Intimations  of  this  great  and  impressive  view  are  found  in  various 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  opens  a  scene  of  inconceivable 
moral  magnificence — '*  To  the  intent^  thai  to  the  principalilies  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God:' {\) 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Mosaic  chronology,  that  it  fixes  the  era 
of  creation  only  about  four  thousand  years  earlier  than  the  Christian 
era ;  and  against  thii,  evidence  has  been  brought  from  two  sources — 
the  chronology  of  certain  ancient  nations,  and  the  structure  of  the 
earth. 

The  objections  drawn  from  the  former  of  these  sources  have  of  late 
rapidly  weakened,  and  are  in  fact  given  up  by  many  whose  deference 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  very  slight,  though  but  a  few  years  ago 
nothing  was  more  confidently  urged  by  skeptical  writers  than  the  refu- 
tation  of  Moses  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  chronologies, 
founded,  as  it  was  then  stated,  on  very  ancient  astronomical  observations 


(1;  "  In  this  our  first  period  of  existence,  our  eye  cannot  penetrate  beyond  ibe 
present  scene,  and  the  human  race  appears  one  great  and  separate  community; 
but  with  other  worlds,  and  other  communities,  we  probably  may,  and  every  argu- 
ment  fo*  *he  truth  of  our  reli^on  gives  us  reason  to  think  that  we  shall,  be  con. 
nected  hereafter.  And  if  by  our  behaviour  we  may,  even  while  here,  as  our  Lord 
positively  affirms,  heighten  in  some  degree  the  felicity  of  angels,  our  salvation 
may  hereafler  be  a  matter  of  importance,  not  to  us  only,  but  to  many  other  orders 
of  immortal  beings.  They,  it  is  true,  will  not  suffer  for  our  guilt,  nor  t>e  rewarded 
for  our  obedience.  But  it  is  not  ahsurd  to  imagine,  that  our  fall  and  recovery  may 
be  useful  to  them  as  an  example ;  hnd  that  the  Divine  grace  manifested  in  our 
redemption  may  raise  their  adoration  and  gratitude  into  higher  raptures,  and 
quicken  their  ardour  to  inquire  with  ever  new  delight,  inio  the  dispensations  ol 
infinite  wisdom.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  It  derives  plausibility  from  many 
analogies  in  nature,  as  well  ais  from  Holy  Writ,  which  represents  the  mystery  of 
our  redemption  as  an  object  of  curiosity  to  superior  beings,  and  our  repentance  af 
an  occasion  of  their  joy.**  (Dr.  Brattib's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion 
Beo  also  Da.  Chalmkrs'b  Discourses  on  the  Modem  Astronom-  ^ 
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preserved  to  the  present  day.  It  is  however  now  clearly  proved,  tliat 
the  astroDomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  a 
prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  calculated  backward ; 
(Cuvibr's  Theory  of  the  Earth ;)  and  among  the  Chinese  the  earliest 
astronomical  observation  that  appears  to  rest  upon  good  grounds,  is  now 
found  to  be  one  made  not  more  than  two  thousand  nine  hundred  yean 
ago.  (Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth.)  As  for  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  supposed  zodiacs  in  the  temples  of  Esneh  and  Deiidara  in 
Egypt,  it  is  now  strongly  doubted  whether  the  figures,  represented  upon 
them  are  astronomical  or  mythological,  that  is,  whether  they  are  zodiacs 
at  all.  Their  astronomical  character  is  strongly  denied  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son,  a  late  traveller,  who  examined  them  with  great  care;  and  who 
gives  large  reasons  for  his  opmion.  Even  if  the  astronomical  character 
of  these  assumed  zodiacs  be  allied,  they  are  found  to  prove  nothing. 
M.  Biot,  an  eminent  French  matnematician,  has  recently  fixed  the  date 
of  the  oldest  of  them  at  only  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  years  before 
Christ.  # 

Against  the  excessive  antiquj^  assigned  to  some  ancient  states,  or 
claimed  by  them,  the  science  of  geology 'has  at  length  entered  its  pro- 
test ;  and  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  has  originated  chrono- 
logical objections  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  creation,  on  the  origin  of 
nations  it  has  made  a  full  concession  to  the  history  of  the  Scriptures. 
Cuvier  observes — "  By  a  careful  investigation  of  what  has  taken  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  since  it  has  been  laid  dry  for  the  last  time, 
and  its  continents  have  assumed  their  present  form,  at  least  in  such  parts 
as  are  somewhat  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it  may  be  clearly 
seen  that  this  revolution,  and  consequently  the  establishment  of  our 
exiefting  societies,  could  not  have  been  very  ancient."  (Theory  of  the 
Earth,)  D'Aubuisson  remarks,  <Uhat  the  soils  of  all  the  plains  were 
deposited  in  the  bosom  of  a  tranquil  water ;  that  their  actual  order  is 
only  to  be  dated  from  the  retreat  of  that  water ;  and  that  the  date  of 
that  period  is  not  very  ancient."  (Traite  de  Geognosie,)  *' Dolomieu, 
Saussure,  De  Luc,  and  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  the  age, 
have  coincided  in  this  conclusion,  to  which  they  have  been  led  by  the 
evidence  of  various  monuments  and  natural  chronometers  which  the 
earth  exhibits ;  and  which  remain  perpetual  vouchers  for  the  veracity 
of  the  Mosaic  chronology,  with  respect  to  the  epocha  of  the  revolution 
which  the  Mosaical  history  relates."  (2) 

(:!)  Pbnn*8  Comparative  Estimate,  ^e.  Professor  Jamieson,  in  his  Mineralo. 
I^cd.  lluBtrations  of  Cuvier*8  Theory,  observes,  "  The  front  of  Salisbury  Craigs 
ne&r  Edinburgh,  affords  a  fine  example  of  the  natural  chronometer,  described  in 
the  text.  The  acclivity  is  covered  with  loose  masses  that  have  fallen  from  the 
nill  itself;  and  the  quantity  of  debris  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  has 
elapted  since  the  waters  of  tlv  ocean  formerly  covered  the  neighboucing  country 
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From  the  absence  of  all  counter' evidence  in  the  records  of  ancient 
latioiis,  as  well  as  from  these  philosophical  conclusions,  which  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  concessions  made  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Pentateuch,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  as  to  the  crigin  of  nations 
and  the  period  of  the  general  deluge,  the  testimony  of  Scripture  remairjs 
unshaken. 

Greology  has,  however,  objected  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  tn^a^ioo 
of  the  earth,  which  it  is  said  affords  a  period  too  limited  to  account  for 
Tirious  phenomena  which  modern  researches  have  brought  under  con. 
^deration.  To  the  last  general  inundation  of  the  earth,  it  is  allowed, 
that  no  higher  a  date  can  be  assigned  than  that  which  Moses  ascribes  to 
the  flood  of  Noah ;  but  several  revolutions,  each  of  which  has  changed 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  contended  for,  separated  from  each  other 
by  long  intervals  of  time ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  assumed,  that  the  elements 
o(  the  primitive  earths  were  contained  in  an  *'  original  chaotic  fluid/' 
and  that,  in  obeying  the  laws  of  the  affinity  of  composition,  they  coalesced 
and  grouped  themselves  together  in  different  manners,  and  settled  them- 
selves into  order,  according  to  certain  laws  of  matter  (ifter  tm  unassign- 
able  series  of  ages.  These  are  the  views  of  Cuvier,  D'Aubuisson,  De 
Luc,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  this  subject ;  and  whatever  they 
themselves  might  intend,  they  have  been  made  use  of  by  infidels  to  dis- 
credit the  authority  of  the  sacred  historian.  It  has  been  replied,  that 
the  Bible  not  being  intended  to  teach  philosophy,  it  is  not  fair  to  try  it  * 
by  a  philosophical  standard.  This  however  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
case  before  us,  though  the  observation  is  pertinent  in  others,  as  when 
the  sun  is  said  to  have  stood  still,  popular  language  being  adopted  o 
render  the  Scriptures  intelligible.  If  Moses  professes  by  Divine  insp. 
ration  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world  was  framed, 
he  must  describe  the  facts  as  they  occurred ;  and  if  he  has  assigned  a 
date  to  its  creation  out  of  nothing,  that  date,  if  given  by  an  infallible 
authority,  cannot  be  contradicted  by  true  philosophy. 

To  allow  time  sufficient  for  the  gradual  processes  of  <*  precipitation 
and  crystalization,"  by  which  the  first  formations  of  the  solid  earth  are 
said  to  have  been  effected,  others  have  conceded  to  the  geologists  of 
this  class,  that  an  antiquity  of  the  earth  much  higher  than  that  which 
appears  on  the  ^oce  of  the  Mosaic  account  may  be  allowed  without  con 
tradicting  it,  and  be  even  deduced  from  it.  They  therefore  interpiel 
the  "  dnys^^  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  successive  pv- 
riods  of  ages,  and  the  evening  and  morning  of  those  days  are  made  the 

If  a  vast  period  of  time  had  elapsed  since  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  assumed 
its  present  aspect,  it  is  evident  that  long  ere  now  the  whole  of  ibis  hill  would 
kr  ive  oetsn  enveloped  in  its  own  debris.  We  have  here  then  a  proof  of  the  com- 
^dratiTely  short  period  since  the  waters  left  thn  atrface  of  th?  globe,-— a  period 
not  ezeonding  a  few  thousand  years.** 
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beginnings  and  ends  of  those  imagined  periods.  (8)     This  interpretation 
is,  however,  too  forced  to  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  so  simple  a  narra- 
Jve  as  that  of  Moses ;  and  there  would  be  as  good  a  reason  for  thus 
extending  tiie  duration  of  the  term  *'  day"  whenever  it  occuis  in  his 
writings  to  an  indefinite  period,  to  the  destruction  of  all  chronological 
ace  iracy  and  of  all  sobriety  of  writing.     No  true  friend  of  revelation 
vi'il.  wish  to  see  Moses  defended  against  the  assaults  of  philosophy  in  a 
nanner  which,  by  obliging  us  to  find  a  meaning  in  his  writings  far  re- 
mote from  the  view  of  general  readers,  would  render  them  inapplicable 
to  the  purpose  of  ordinary  instruction.     Beside,  if  we  are  to  understand 
thejirst  day  to  have  been  ^f  indefinite  length,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
or  a  million  of  years,  for  instance,  why  not  the  sevenihy  the  Sabbath  also  ? 
This  opinion  cannot  therefore  be  consistently  maintained,  and  we  must 
conclude  with  Rosenmuller,  ''  Dies  inteUigendi  sunt  naturales,  quorum 
unusquisque  ab  una  vespera  incipiens,  altera  terminatur ;  quo  modo  Juda^i, 
et  multi  alii  antiquissimi  populi,  dies  numerarunt — that  we  are  to  under, 
stand  natural  days ;  each  of  which  commencing  from  one  evening  is 
terminated  by  the  next;  in  which  manner  the  Jews,  and  many  others  of 
the  most  ancient  nations,  reckoned  days." 

By  other  believers  in  revelation  who  have  allowed  the  two  principles 
laid  down  by  geologists  to  go  unquestioned,  viz.  the  origimd  liquidity  of 
the  earth,  hokliilg  the  elements  of  all  the  subsequent  formations  in  a  state 
of  solution  ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  long  course  of  ages  to  complete  those 
processes  by  which  the  earth  should  be  brought  into  a  fit  state,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  work  of  the  six  days,  which  in  that  case  must  be  confined 
to  mere  arrangement ;  another,  and  certainly  a  less  objectionable  inter • 
pretation  of  Moses  than  that  which  makes  his  natural  days  and  nights 
tenns  for  indefinite  periods  of  time,  has  been  adopted.  '<  Does  Moses 
ever  say,  that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  more 
at  the  time  alluded  to  than  transform  them  out  of  previously  existing 
materials?  Or  does  he  ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of  many 
ages  between  the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  beginning ; 
and  those  more  detailed  operations  the  account  of  which  commences  at 
the  second  verse,  and  which  are  de8cril)ed  to  us  as  having  been  per. 
formod  in  so  many  days  ?  Or,  finally,  does  he  ever  make  us  to  under, 
stand  that  the  genealogies  of  man  went  any  farther  than  to  fix  the 
intiquity  of  the  species,  and,  of  consequence,  that  they  lefl  the  antiquity 


(3;  **  Mo«t  readers  have  presumed,  that  every  night  and  day  mentioned  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the  term  of  twenty-four  hours, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Moses  never  intended  any  such  thing:  for 
how  could  Moses  intend  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  day  to  its  present  length, 
before,  according  to  his  own  showing,  the  sun  had  begun  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night  I"     ^Mantcll*s  Geology  of  Sustex. 
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of  the  globe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculations  of  philosophers  ?  Wrt  do 
not  pledge  ourselves  for  the  truth  of  one  or  all  of  these  suppositions,  nor 
is  It  necessary  we  should.  It  is  enough  that  any  of  them  is  infinitely 
nH>re  rational,  than  the  rejection  of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  its  his- 
torical evidence."  (Chalmers's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Revelation,) 
*'  As  to  the  period  when  tliis  mass  was  made,  Moses  only  says  thai  ct 
was  '•  in  the  beginning ^^ — ^a  period  this,  which  might  have  been  a  milli-  u 
of  years  before  its  arrangement."  (Mantell's  Geology  of  Sussex.) 

To  all  these  suppositions,  though  not  unsupported  by  the  authority  ti 
some  great  critics,  there  aie  considerable  objections ;  and  if  the  iifii- 
culty  of  reconciling  geological  phenomena  with  the  Mosaic  chronc.bgy 
were  greater  than  it  appears,  none  of  them  ought  hastily  to  be  admitted. 
That  creation,  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  signifies  production  out  of 
nothing,  and  not  out  of  pre-existent  matter,  though  the  original  word 
may  be  used  in  both  senses,  is  made  a  matter  of  faith  by  the  Apoede 
Paul,  who  tells  us,  **  tfuxt  the  things  which  are  seen,  toere  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear ;"  {xv}  ex  (paivofj.6v&)v  ra  jSXsv'ofi.fiva  /e^ovcvoi ;  wliich 
is  sufficient  to  settle  that  point.     By  the  same  important  passage  it  is 
also  determined,  that  **the  worlds  were  produced  in  their  ybrm,  as  well 
as  substance^  instantly  out  of  nothing ;  or  it  would  not  be  true,  that  they 
were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."     **•  The  apostle  states  that 
these  things  were  not  made  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter;  for,  if  they  wer^ 
that  matter,  however  extended  or  modified,  must  appear  in  that  thin^^S^ 
which  it  is  compounded  and  modified ;  therefore  it  could  not  l^^  ^g^S. 
that  the  things  which  are  seen,  are  not  made  of  things  that  appec^-^^  ^     ^ 
he  shows  us  also,  by  these  words,  that  the  present  mundane  fab^rm^^  ^k*^^ 
not  formed  or  re-formed  from  one  anterior,  as  some  suppose."    (!>»*.    X^ 
Clarke  in  loc>)    No  interval  of  time  is  allowed  in  the  account;    of*  tK^ 
creation  by  Moses,  between  the  creating  and  the  framing  of  the   '^M^orid^^ 
(that  is,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  simply,)  so  created  and  fra.x'neci    ^i 
once  by  the  word  of  God.     The  natural  sense  too  of  the  phrase    **  «»*  ^^« 
beginning j*^  is  also  thus  preserved.     Thrown  back,  so  to  spe^^k*    loto 
eternity  without  reference  to  time  it  has  no  meaning,  or  at  best     ^  very 
obscure  one ;  but  connected  with  time,  the  commencement  of  oi»  ^  mun- 
dane chronology,  it  has  a  definite  and  obvious  sense.     Moses  be^f*"^ 
rockoning  from  the  first  creative  act ; — from  the  creation  of  the  "  W»^^^^^* 
and  the  earth,"  which  was  therefore  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  fir^'*^  ^^  .  ' 

^*    1  -f  14''" 

ral  day.     ^  In  the  first  of  these  natural  days,  the  whole  miner^J-   *^ 
of  this  globe  was  formed  at  once,  of  Huch  size  and  figure,  with 
perties,  in  such  propoilions  to  space,  and  with  such  arrangemei 
naterials,  as  most  conduced  to  the  ends  for  which  God  created  i^^* 


,.   (4) 


rno- 


(4)  This  view  is  totally  inconsbtent  with  the  favourite  notion  of  cer*^*'        t !»*'•» 
rn  ffcoloffiHts  of  l  priinilivn  oliaotic  ocoan,  conlaininff  like  that  of  the     ■• 
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It  will  DOW  be  observed,  that  if  such  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic 
account  cannot  be  allowed,  the  decisions  of  Scripture  and  some  of  the 
modem  speculations  in  geology,  must  be  left  directly  to  oppose  each 
other,  and  that  their  hostility  on  this  point,  cannot  be  softened  b}  the 
advocates  of  accommodation.  On  this  account  no  alarm  need  be  felt 
^y  the  believer,  ^^fw  there  is  no  counsel  against  the  Lord ;"  and  the 
progress  of  true  philosophy  will  ever,  in  the  result,  add  evidence  to  the 
tilth  of  revelation.  On  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  geology  has 
been  compelled  already  to  give  its  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Moses, 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  a  similar  testimony  will 
be  educed  from  it,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  globe. 

In  what  it  now  opposes  that  authority,  it  may  serve  to  rebuke  the 
dogmatism  with  which  it  has  disputed  the  Scriptures,  to  observe,  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  science  itself  is  not  yet  half  a  century  old,  and  is 
conversant,  not  with  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  only,  but  with  its  interior 
strata,  which  have  been  as  yet  but  partially  examined.  It  is  therefore 
too  early  to  theorize  with  so  much  confidence ;  and  the  eager  manner 
in  which  its  hasty  speculations  have  been  taken  up  against  the  Mosaic 
account,  can  only  remind  thinking  men  of  the  equally  eager  manner  in 
which  the  chronologies  of  China  and  Hindostan,  and  the  supposed 
zodiacs  of  Egyptian  temples  were  once  caught  at,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  we  may  justly  fear  from  the  same  motives.  It  will,  indeed,  be  time 
enough  to  enter  into  a  formal  defence  of  Moses,  when  geologists  agree 
among  themselves  on  leading  principles.  Cuvier  gives  rather  an 
amusing  account  of  the  odd  and  contradictory  speculations  of  his 
scientific  brethren ;  (Theory,  by  Jamieson,  page  41-47 ;)  all  of  which 
he  of  course  condemns,  and  fancies  himself,  as  they  all  fancied  them- 
selves before  him,  a  successful  theorist.  The  vehemence  with  which 
the  two  great  rival  geological  sects,  the  Neptunian  and  Plutonian,  have 
disputed,  to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented  in  the  modem  age  of  philo- 

poets,  th';  elements  of  all  things ;  a  notion  which  those  who  wish  to  reconcile 
the  account  of  Genesis  with  the  modern  geology  have  been  willing  to  concetln  to 
tucm,  on  the  ground  that  Moses  has  said  that  the  earth  was  **  without  form  ,tifd 
WfidJ"  But  they  have  not  considered  that  it  was  **  the  earth,"  not  a  liquid  mass, 
«rhich  is  thus  characterized ;  circumfused  with  water,  it  is  true,  but  not  mingled 
with  it.  The  LXX  render  the  plirase  mai  >nn,  tohu  oa&oAu,  aoparoi.  Km  aKaraoKn 
■^;,  vrmsihle  and  unfurnished, — invisible  both  because  of  the  darkness,  and  \.Y» 
^  atar  which  covered  it,  and  unfurnished,  because  destitute  as  yet  of  vegetables 
Atid  animals.  "It  is  wonderful/*  says  RosenmuUer,  "how  so  many  interpreters 
could  imagine  that  a  chaos  was  described  in  the  words  \r\y\  mn,  tohu  vahohu. 
This  notion  unquestionably  took  its  origin  from  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  which  were  transferred,  by  those  interpreters,  to  Moses."  Tlioae 
fictions  ground  themselves,  we  may  add,  upon  traditions  received  from  the  earli- 
est times ;  but  the  additions  of  poetic  fancy  are  not  to  be  applied  to  interpret  ihs 
IScriplurcs. 


/ 
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•opliy,  adds  but  little  authority  to  the  decisions  of  either,  itiEtsmuch  u 
the  contest  is  grounded  upon  on  aosumed  knowledge  of  fania,  and  tliure- 
ibre  rihows  that  the  facta  themselves  are  but  indislinctly  apprehended  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  that  the  collection  of  phenomena  on 
both  sides  still  need  to  be  arraaged  and  syMematized,  under  the  tniidauce 
of  some  calm,  and  modest,  and  moHter  mind.  (5) 

In  all  these  speculations  it  is  obsen'able,  that  it  is  assumed  at  ow* 
that  phUodophy  and  the  Mosaic  account  are  incompatible,  and  generaly 
without  Hny  pains  having  been  taken  to  undeistand  that  account  ilstlfi 
Yet  as  that  account  professes  to  be  from  one  who  was  both  the  author 
and  the  icUnes*  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  aid  of  lettimony  would  have  been  gladly  brought  to 
induction.  An  able  work  has  been  recently  published  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  who  has  at  once  reproved  the  bold  philosophy 
which  excludes  the  operation  of  God,  and  employs  itself  only  among 
second  >'«uaeB  ;  and  has  unfolded  the  Mosaic  account  of  two  great  rev(>. 
lutions  of  the  earth,  one  of  which  took  place  when  "the  waters  were 
gathered  into  one  place,"  and  the  other  at  the  deluge,  ■■  when  the 
founiains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  (6)  and  has  applied  them 
to  accM>unt  for  those  phenomena  which  have  been  made  to  require  a 
theory  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sacred  historian.  (7) 

Voltaire  objected  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  account,  that  it  has 
represented  a  solid  firmament  to  have  been  formed,  in  which  the  stars 
are  fixed  as  in  a  wall  of  adamant.     This  objection  was  made  in  igno- 

(S)  Mona.  L.  A.  Niceik  de  SaUudrb,  iVoyage  «■  Beo—t,)  (peaking  of  the 
.'Upute*  between  t'ne  Wemerians  and  Huttoaiina.  mvt,  "Tlie  lonner  availed 
,hamMlre>  of  the  ascflndancy  which  a  mant  inmut«  atudj  of  minenls  KfTorded, 
to  depreciate  the  obaerntion*  of  their  advemriei.  The/  denied  the  eiislsnce 
^Tfaelt  which  the  latter  had  diicovered.  or  they  tried  lo  link  their  importance 
Hence  it  happened  thai  phenomena,  important  to  the  natural  history  oC  the  earth, 
have  nerer  been  made  known  and  appreciated  aa  they  ought  to  have  beeo,  by 
fealoffiate  moat  capabio  of  estimating  their  canapqiiencee." 

(G)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

(7)  A  asi  sntific  jmunal  of  gre-t  reputation,  edited  at  the  Royal  Inetitution,  haj 
'nade  an  honouralile  diaclaiiiier  of  ihoae  Iheoriet  which  contradict  the  Scriptuiea, 
ind  apeaka  in  commcndalion  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Penn  :  "  We  are  not  inclined, 
Bven  if  we  had  time,  to  enter  into  the  comparative  nieril»  of  the  fire  and  wata' 
fiuiciea,  miacalled  theories;  bill  we  have  certain  old.faahionod  prejudicea,  whicf, 
in  theae  ealightrned  ilnya  of  tktpticitm  and  infidtlity,  will  no  doubt  be  a«l  do«  P 

acquieace  either  in  the  one  or  the  other.  There  u  onother  mode  of  accoiinting 
for  the  pre«onl  alate  of  the  earth's  »lruclurB,  on  principlea  at  leait  an  ratiunal,  in 
a  philoeophical  light,  aa  either  the  Plutonian  or  Neptunian ;  and  inaamnth  aa  it 
ifc  more  conaiBlont  with,  and  founded  on,  sacred  history,  incomparably  aQperior. 
(See  Mr.  Gilikviixi  Pimn'i  CBtn^rafive  Eitimalt  of  the  Mmeral  mad  JTHsirtl 
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ranee  of  the  import  of  the  original  word  rendered  frmamentum  liv  the 
Vulgate,  and  which  signifies  an  expatue,  referring  evidently  to  the 
UnKHpl-ere.  The  Septuagini  seems  to  have  rendered  v'pi.  by  (sft»iia, 
which  xifinifiee  a  tinn  tupport,  with  reference  to  the  office  of  the  ati)io(i> 
pbere,  to  keep  up,  as  efiectuaily  as  hy  some  solid  support,  lh«  naten 
rootainnd  in  the  rlouda.  The  account  of  Mosea  b  philosophically  iru* 
'ihn  expandiM  oi  diffused  atmosphere  "divides  the  waters  from  Icie 
*»iere,"  the  waters  in  the  clouds  from  the  waters  of  the  earth  and 
sea  ;  and  the  objection  only  shows  Ignorance  of  the  original  language, 
or  inaiiention  to  it. 

It  is  more  diflkult  to  explain  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  relation  which 
represents  light  as  created  on  the  first  day,  and  the  sun  not  until  the 
fourth  ;  Jt  would  bs  wearisome  to  give  the  various  solutions  which  have 
been  oflered.  One  of  the  most  recent,  that  which  supposes  the  creation 
of  latent  heal  and  light  to  be  spoken  of,  cannot  certainly  be  maintained  ; 
for  the  light  which  on  the  first  day  obeyed  the  sublime  fiat,  was  not 
latent,  but  tn  a  a'ate  of  excitement,  and  collected  itself  into  a  body  sufR- 
cient  to  produce  the  distinction  between  day  and  night,  which,  had  it 
tteen  either  in  a  latent  state,  or  every  where  diffused  in  an'excited  form, 
could  not  have  been  ejected.  Ilie  difficulty,  however,  so  far  from 
discrediting  Ihe  Mosaic  account,  affords  it  a  striking  confirmation.  Had 
it  been  compiled  under  popular  notions,  it  never  could  have  entered  the 
mind  of  man,  drawing  all  his  philosophj'  from  the  optical  appearances 
of  nature  only,  that  li^t,  sufficient  to  form  the  distinciion  between  day 
and  night,  should  have  been  created  independent  of  the  sun ;  and  tho 
conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  account  was  received  either  from  inspi. 
ration,  or  from  a  Iradiiion  pure  from  its  original  fountain,  and  which 
had  flowed  on  to  the  time  of  Moses,  unmixed  with  popular  corruptions. 

"  Sir  William  Herechel,"  says  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  "  has  discovered 
that  the  body  of  the  sun  is  an  opaqve  subttance ;  and  that  the  splendid 
matter  which  dispenses  to  the  world  lighl  and  Iteat,  is  a  luminom  almo*. 
pkere,  {Pka.  Trant.  for  1795,  p.  46 ;  and  tbr  1801,  p.  265,)  attached 
to  it?  surface,  fi^ratively,  though  not  physically,  aa  flame  is  attached  to 
the  wick  ot'  a  lamp  or  a  torch.  So  that  the  creation  of  Ihe  sun,  as  a 
part  of  '  Hie  hoH  of  hearen,^  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  creation  of 
Ug\t ;  and,  conversely,  the  creation  of  light  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  creation  of  the  body  of  the  gtm.  In  the  first  creation  oi  'the  Samat 
mid  ihe  earth,'  therefore,  not  the  planaary  orbs  only,  but  the  solar  orb 
itself,  was  created  tn  darkness;  awaiting  the  light,  which,  by  one  simple 
Divine  operation,  was  lo  be  communicated  at  once  to  all.  When  then 
the  almighty  Word,  in  commanding  light,  commanded  ihejfr^/  illumitia- 
lion  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  its  new  light  was  immediately  caught,  and  re- 
flected throughout  space,  by  all  the  members  of  the  planetary  system.  And 
well  may  jre  imagine,  that,  in  that  ftrst,  sudden,  and  magnificent  illiimi* 
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nation  of  llie  universe,  'Oit  tnormag  Mars  tang  together  and  the  *0M«  oj 
God  shouted  for  joy,' "  Job  xxxviii,  7. 

But  if  the  discovery  of  Herschel  be  real,  the  paasage  juat  quoted 
supposes  the  sular  orb  to  have  been  invested  with  its  luminous  atmoa- 
ptiere  on  the  lint  day,  and  the  difficulty  in  question  still  reinaini 
untouched,  though  it  admirably  explains  how  <'  the  heavens,"  that  ia, 
our  solar  syalem,  should  ue  created  by  one  act,  and  yet  that  it  should 
require  a  second  fiat  to  invest  them  wi*h  light.  Another  way  of  noeet- 
ing  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  lights  whirh  are  said  to  have  been  made  on 
the  fourth  day,  were  not  on  that  day  actually  created,  but  determined  to 
certain  uses.  Thus  Rosenmuller :  "  If  any  one  who  is  conversanl  with 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew,  and  fr?e  from  any  previotis  bias  of  his  Judg- 
aient,  will  read  the  words  of  this  article  in  their  natural  conneciitm,  he 
will  immediately  perceive  that  they  import  the  direction  or  determination 
of  the  heanenly  bodies  to  criain  vses  which  they  v^eretomtpply  to  (he  earth. 
The  words  tvM/n  'n'-  are  not  to  Im  separated  from  the  rest,  or  to  be  ren 
dered_/£an(  luminar'a, — let  there  be  lights  ;  that  is,  let  lights  be  made ; 
but  rather,  let  lights  be,  that  is,  serve  in  the  eipante  of  heatien — inirrviant 
in  expamo  calorum — for  dixtingttithing  bettceen  day  and  night;  and  lei 
ikem  be,  or  serve,  for  signs,  dfc.  For  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  verb 
n^n  to  be,  ill  canstruciion  with  the  prefix  ^,  for,  is  generally  employed 
to  express  the  direction  or  determination  of  a  thing  to  an  end ;  and  not 
the  production  of  the  thing:  e.  g.  Num.  x,  31;  Zech.  viii,  IS,  and  in 
many  other  places." 

To  this  there  is  an  obvious  objection,  that  it  does  not  assign  any  irork 
properly  speaking,  to  the  fourth  day  ;  and  how,  when  neither  being  was 
on  that  duy  given  to  them,  nor  any  change  effected  in  their  qualities  or 
relations,  the  lights  could  be  determined  to  certain  uses  except  by  giving 
information  of  their  uses  to  men,  cannot  be  conceived  ;  and  as  vet  ntan 
was  not  created.  Mr.  Penn  indeed  supposes  llial  the  heavenly  bodies 
had  been  hid  from  the  carih  till  the  fourth  duy  by  vapours ;  that  then 
they  were  for  the  liral  time  dispelled  ;  and,  as  he  eloquently  says,  "  the 
amazing  calendar  of  the  heaven*,  ordamed  to  serve  for  the  notation  of 
lime  in  all  human  concerns,  civil  and  religious,  so  long  as  time  and 
man  should  continue;  was  therefore  to  be  now  first  unfolded  to  the 
earth,  witli  all  the  visible  indices  of  time  by  which  its  measums  were 
ihereafler  to  be  marked,  distinguished,  and  computed  ;  and  the  splendid 
etBise,  which  had  hitherto  issued  its  effect  of  light  through  an  interpiaid 
medium,  was  to  dispense  that  light  to  the  earth  immediately,  in  the  full 
manifestation  of  its  effulgence." 

The  notion,  that  the  earth  was  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  day  enveloped 
with  vapour,  so  that,  as  in  a  fog,  the  distinction  of  day  and  night  was 
manifest,  though  the  celestial  orba  were  not  visible,  is  however  assumed, 
and  does  not  appear  quite  pnilosophical     and  though  the  disperaion  of 
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these  vapours  from  the  atmosphere  assigns  a  work  to  the  fourth  day,  it 
scarcely  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  accord  with  the  language 
3f  the  history.  It  would  be  better  to  suppose  with  others,  that  on  the 
fourth  day  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  commenced,  which  till  then 
merely  turned  upon  its  axis,  and  with  it  the  annual  motion  of  the  moon 
and.  planets  in  their  orbits, — that  wonderfully  rapid  and  yet  regular  flight 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  so  awfully  displays  the  power  of  the  groat 
A.rti6cer  in  communicating,  and  constantly  feeding,  the  mighty  impulse, 
and  ivhich  is  so  essential  to  the  measurement  of  time,  that  without  it  the 
"  lights'*  could  not  he,  or  servey  "  for  signs  and  for  seasons,"  and  "  for" 
wlemn  "  days,"  religious  festivals,  and  the  conunemoration  of  important 
events,  and  ^  for  years."  A  sublime  work  is  thus  Tissigned  to  the  fourth 
day,  and  the  difficulty  seems  mainly  to  be  removed :  but  whether  some 
violence  is  not  done  to  the  letter  of  the  account,  may  still  be  doubted ; 
and  the  difficulty  which  proves,  as  we 'have  seen,  if  admitted  in  its  full 
force,  more  ^or  the  Mosaic  relation  than  dgainst  il,  had  better  be  retained 
than  one  iota  of  the  strict  grammatical  and  contextual  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture be  suffered  to  pass  away. 

Several  objections  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  deluge.  The  tact  however  is  not  only  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  all  nations,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  but  afler  all  the  phi- 
losophical arguments  which  were  fonnerly  urged  against  it,  philosophy 
has  at  length  acknowledged  that  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  must 
have  been  submerged  under  water.  **  Not  only,"  says  Kirwan,  "  in 
every  region  of  Europe,  but  also  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents, 
immense  quantities  of  marine  shells,  either  dispersed  or  collected,  have 
been  discovered."  This  and  several  other  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  at 
least  a  great  part  of  the  present  earth  was,  before  the  last  general  con- 
vulsion to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  bed  of  an  ocean  which,  at 
that  time,  was  withdrawn  from  it.  Olher  facts  seem  also  to  prove  with 
sufficient  evidence,  that  this  was  not  a  gradual  retirement  of  the  waters 
which  once  covered  the  parts  now  inhabited  by  men  ;  but  a  violent  one, 
such  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  brief,  but  emphatic  relation  of  Moses. 
The  violent  action  of  water  has  leff  its  traces  in  various  undisputed  phe. 
nomena.  **  Stratified  mountains  of  various  heights  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  boih  continents,  in  and  between  whose  strata 
various  substances  of  marine,  and  some  vegetables  of  terrestrial  origin 
repose  either  in  their  natural  state,  or  petrified."  (Kirwan's  Geological 
Essays.)  "To  overspread  the  plains  of  the  arctic  circle  with  the  shells 
of  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  bodies  of  elephants  and  rhinoceri,  surrounded 
by  masses  of  submarine  vegetation ;  to  accumulate  on  a  single  spot,  as 
it  La  Bolca,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  the  marine  productions  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  what  conceivable  instrument  would  be  efficacious 
hut  the  rush  of  mighty  waters  7"  (Gisbornb^s  '*  Testimony  vf  jydtural 
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Theology y*^  &;c.)  These  facts,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  and 
which  are  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  each  of  the  prevailing 
geological  theories,  give  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  deluge  of  Noah, 
in  which  *^ the  fouiUains  of  the  great  deep  toere  broken  up"  and  frrm 
which  precisely  such  phenomena  might  be  expected  to  follow.  To  tliis 
may  be  added,  though  less  decisive  in  proof,  yet  certainly  strong  as 
presumptive  evidence,  that  the  very  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface  exhibits 
interesting  marks  both  of  the  violent  action,  and  the  rapid  subsidei  iio 
of  wat()rs ;  as  well  as  affords  a  most  interesting  instance  of  the  Divine 
Koodnc^ss  in  converting  what  was  ruin  itself,  into  utility ,  and  beauty. 
The  great  frame  work  of  the  varied  surface  of  the  habitable  earth  wa& 
probably  laid  by  a  more  powerful  agency  than  that  of  water;  either 
when  on  the  third  day  the  waters  under  the  heavens  were  gathered 
into  one  place,  and  the  crust  of  the  primitive  earth  was  broken  down  to 
receive  them,  so  that  "  the  dry  land  might  appear ;"  or  by  those  mighty 
convulsions  which  appear  to  have  accompanied  the  general  deluge ;  but 
the  rounding,  so  to  speak,  of  what  was  rugged,  where  the  substance 
was  yielding,  and  the  graceful  undulations  of  hill  and  dale  which  so 
frequendy  present  themselves,  were  probaMy  effected  by  the  retiring 
waters.  The  flood  has  passed  away ;  but  the  soils  which  it  deposited 
remain ;  and  the  valleys  through  which  its  last  streams  were  drawn  off 
to  the  ocean,  with  many  an  eddy  and  sinuous  course,  still  exist,  exhibit, 
ing  visible  proofs  of  its  agency,  and  impressed  with  forms  so  adapted  to 
the  benefit  of  man,  and  oflen  so  gratifying  to  the  6nest  taste,  that  when 
the  flood  "  turned,"  it  may  be  said  to  have  "  left  a  blessing  behind  it" 

Thus  the  objections  once  made  to  the  fact  of  a  general  deluge  have 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  progress  of  philosophical  knowledge  ;  and 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  nearly  given  up,  like  the  former  notion  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  race  of  men,  founded  on  the  Chinese  and 
Egyptian  chronologies  and  pretended  histories.  Philosophy  has  even  at 
last  found  out  that  there  is  sufficient  water  in  the  ocean,  if  called  forth, 
to  overflow  the  highest  mountains  to  the  height  given  by  Moses,  a  con- 
clusion which  it  once  stoutly  denied.  Keill  formerly  computed  that 
twenty-eight  oceans  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  we  are  now 
informed  ^  that  a  farther  progress  in  mathematical  and  physical  know, 
ledge  has  shown  the  different  seas  and  oceans  to  contain  at  least  forty, 
eight  times  more  water  than  they  were  then  supposed  to  do ;  and  that 
the  mere  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body  of  the  ocean  to 
a  degree  no  greater  than  marine  animals  live  in,  in  the  shallow  seas 
between  the  tropics,  would  so  expand  it  as  more  than  to  produce  the 
height  above  the  mountains  stated  in  the  Mosaic  account."  As  to  the 
deluge  of  Noah,  therefore,  infidelity  has  almost  entirely  lost  the  aid  of 
philosophy  in  frammg  objections  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  dimc'nsions  of  the  ark,  and  the  preservation  of  the  animals  con. 
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lained  in  i%  are  however  still  the  subject  of  occasional  ridicule,  though 

with  little  foundation.     Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark  to  have  been  of  the 

fmrthen  of  42,413  tons,  and  asks,  ^  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  sufficient 

to  contain  eight  persons,  and  about  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and 

fiily  pair  of  four-footed  animals,  (a  number  to  which,  according  to  M. 

Buiibn,  all  the  various  distinct  species  may  be  reduced,)  together  with 

all  tho  subsistence  necessary  for  a  twelvemonth,  with  the  fowls  of  the 

air,  and  such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water?     AU 

these  various  animals  were  controlled  by  the  power  of  God,  whose 

special  agency  is  supposed  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  ^  the  lion  was 

made  to  lie  down  with  the  kid.' " 

Whether  Noah  was  commanded  to  bring  with  him,  into  the  ark»  a 

pair  of  €ill  living  creatures,  zoologically  and  numerically  considered,. has 

been  doubted ;  and  as  during  the  long  period  between  the  creation  and 

the  flood,  animals  must  have  spread  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  the 

antediluvian  earth,  and  certain  animals  would,  as  now,  probably  become 

indigenous  to  certain  climates,  the  pairs  saved  must  in  such  cases  have 

travelled  from  immense  distances.     Of  such  marches  no  intimation  is 

given  in  the  history  ;  and  this  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  animals 

which  Noah  was  "  to  bring  iri/A  Aim"  into  the  ark,  were  the  animals, 

clean  and  unclean,  of  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  which,  from 

the  evident  capacity  of  the  ark,  must  have  been  in  great  variety  and 

number.     The  terms  used,  it  is  true,  are  universal ;  and  it  is  satisfac 

tory  to  know  Lhat  if  the  largest  sense  of  them  be  taken,  there  was  ample 

accommodation  in  the  ark.     Nevertheless,  universal  terms  in  Scripture 

are  not  always  to  be  taken  mathematically  ;  and  in  the  vision  of  Peter, 

the  phrase  wavra  <ra  r6Tpa«o6a  ry\£  yr\<^ — "  all  the  four-footed  heatis  oj 

the  eetrthy^*  must  be  understood   of  ^^varii  generis   quadrupedes^'*  as 

Schleusner  paraphrases  it.     In  this  case  we  may  easily  account  for  th^* 

exuviae  of  animals,  whose  species  no  longer  exist,  and  which  have  bcon 

discovered  in  various  places.     The  number  of  such  extinct  specres  has 

probably  been  greatly  overrated  by  Cuvier ;  but  of  the  fact  to  a  con* 

siderable  extent,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 

we  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  the  limited  interpretation  of  the  command  to 

Nuah  respecting  the  animals  to  be  preserved  in  the  ark,  in  order  to 

account  for  this   fact;    for  without   adopting  the   totally  unscriptural 

theory  cf  a  former  world ;  or  of  more  general  revolutions  of  the  earth 

thau  tne  S^rvx:ires  state,  (partial  ones  affecting  large  districts  may  have 

taken  place,)  we  know  of  no  principle  in  the  word  of  God  which  should 

ead  us  to  conclude,  that  all  the  animals  which  God  at  first  created 

should  be  preserved  to  the  end  of  time.     In  many  countries  whole  species 

of  wild  animals  have  perished  by  the  progress  of  cultivation,  a  process 

which  must  ultimately  produce  the  utter  extinction  of  the  same  species 

every  where.     The  offices  which  many  other  creatures  were  designed  to 
Vol.  L  17 


TuJfil  III  the  ecrmoniy  of  nature,  may  have  terminated  with  the  new  cir> 
CHmatancea  in  which  the  parts  they  have  chiefly  inhatuted  are  placed. 
80  it  ini)(ht  be  before  the  flood,  and  in  many  placea  since.  Thus  then 
the  exuvin  of  extinct  ^lecies  may  he  expected  to  present  tbemaelve*. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  if  we  iwppoae  that  during  the  antediluvian  pei-iod, 
animal*  of  various  kinds  had  located  themeelvea  in  different  portioiHi  iif 
the  ocean,  and  in  difierent  climates  of  the  primitive  earth :  and  thai,  tif 
the  terrestfial  enimalB  become  indigenoustopartsoflhe  earth  distant  froin 
Noah  and  the  inhabited  woi^d,  some  species  were  not  received  into  the 
wfc,  their  remains  will  also  occanonnlly  be  discovered,  and  present  the 
proof  of  modes  of  animated  existence  not  now  to  be  par^leled.  Among 
fossil  remains  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  surpriae  that  no  human 
AeletoM,  or  but  few,  and  those  in  recent  formndonB,  have  been  found. 
The  reason  however  is  not  difficult  to  furnish.  If  we  admit  that  the 
present  continents  were  the  bottom  of  the  antedihivian  ocean,  and  ihaf. 
ibe  ocean  has  chonged  its  place ;  then  the  former  habitations  of  men  ar« 
submerged,  and  their  remains  are  beyond  human  reach.  If  any  part 
of  the  antediluvian  earth  still  remains,  it  is  probably  that  region  to  which 
Noah  and  his  family  were  restored  from  the  ark  ;  and  in  those  countries, 
geology  has  not  commenced  its  inferior  researches,  and  such  foeal 
remains  may  (here  exist.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  human 
race  and  the  inferior  animals,  that  while  the  latter  for  near  two  thousand 
yean  were  roaming  over  the  wide  earth,  the  former  confined  themselves 
to  one  region  ;  for  those  extravagant  calculations  as  to  the  population 
<^  the  earth  ut  the  time  of  the  flood,  which  some  have  made,  caitnoi  be 
maintained  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  which  they  professedly 
rest.;  «ince  it  is  certain  that  they  represent  Noah  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  to  the  whole  existing  "  leorld"  of  men,  during  the  time  the 
■rh  W.BS  preparing,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  human  nice 
must  therefore  have  bved,  however  populous,  in  the  same  region,  snd 
been  either  in  personal  communication  with  him,  or  within  reach  of  the 
distinct  report  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  that  great  and  public  act  of  his 
faith,  the  preparing  of  the  ark,  "  by  the  vhich  he  condemned  the  laorU, 
and  bteame  heir  of  the  righteotaneat  which  is  by  failk."  Even  Cuvier 
gives  it  as  a  reason  why  human  skeletons  are  not  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
"that  .the  place  which  men  then  inhabited  may  have  sunk  into  the 
abyss,  and  thai  the  bones  of  (hat  destroyed  race  may  yet  remain  buried 
UMler  4he  botloes  of  some  actual  seas." 


Such  sH  the  leading  evidences  of  (he  truth  of  the  Holv  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  rehgious  system  which  they  unftrid.  from  the  first  promise 
made  to  the  first  fallen  man,  to  its  perfected  exhibitioa  m  the  New 
Testament.     The  Christian   will  review   these  solid    and    immovable 
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foundations  of  his  faith  with  unutterable  joy.  They  leave  none  of  Ut 
moral  interests  unprovided  for  in  time ;  they  set  before  him  a  certvia 
and  a  felicitous  inunortality.  The  skeptic  and  the  infidel  may  be  on- 
treated,  by  every  compassionate  feeling,  to  a  more  serious  consideration 
of  the  evidences  of  this  Divine  system,  and  the  difficulties  and  hcpelef«> 
ness  of  their  own ;  and  they  ought  to  be  reminded,  in  the  words  of  a 
modem  writer,  **  If  Chrisf ianity  be  true,  it  is  tremendously  true.''  I  idt 
tlif!in  turn  to  an  insulted,  but  yet  a  merciful  Saviour,  who  even  dijW 
prays  for  his  blasphemers,  in  the  words  he  once  addressed  to  Heaven  In 
behalf  of  his  murderers,  Father,  foroivb  thsx;  fos  thxt  KKtw 

NOT  WHAT  THBT  DO ! 
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Feom  the  work  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  following  extracts  will  be  read  wrtn 
interest. 

Mr.  Penn  first  controverts  the  notion  of  those  geologists  who  think  thai  ^w 
earth  was  originally  a  fluid  mass  ;  and  as  they  plead  the  authority  of  Sir  I.  NeT. 
ton,  who  is  said  to  have  concluded  from  its  figure,  (an  obttue  tpheroid,)  that  it 
was  originally  a  yielding  mass,  Mr.  Penn  shows  that  this  was  only  put  hypot^  e. 
tically  by  him  ;  and  that  he  has  laid  it  down  expressly  as  his  belief,  not  that  thare 
was  first  a  chaotic  ocean,  and  then  a  gradual  process  of  first  formations,  bat  tKit 
"God  at  the  beginning  formed  all  material  things  of  such  figures  and  property m 
as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;**  and  that  he  judged  it 
to  be  unphilosophical  to  ascribe  them  to  any  mediate  or  secondary  cause,  su«»h 
as  laws  of  nature  operating  in  a  chaos.  Mr.  Penn  then  proceeds  to  show,  th^ 
though  what  geologists  call  first  formations  may  hove  the  appearance  of  havi»g 
been  produced  by  a  proce99^  say  of  crystalization,  or  any  other,  that  is  no  pro^f 
that  they  were  not  formed  by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  as  we  are  taught  in  tne 
Scriptures ;  and  bo  confirms  this  by  examples  from  the  firwt  formationt  in  she 
animal  and  vegctauln  kingdoms,  and  contends  that  the  first  formations  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  must  come  under  the  same  rule.  "  If  a  bone  of  the^rt  created 
man  now  remained,  and  were  mingled  with  other  bones  pertaining  to  a  generated 
aee  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  an 
anatomist,  what  opinion  and  judgment  would  its  eennhle  phenomena  suggest,  re. 
specting  tke  mode  of  \\je  first  formation^  and  what  would  bo  his  conclusion  7  If 
be  were  unapprised  of  its  true  origin,  his  mind  would  eee  nothing  in  its  eenmhle 
phenomena  but  the  laws  of  oneifieation ;  just  as  the  mineral  geology  *  eeee  nothing 
in  the  detaile  of  the  formation  of  minerals,  but  preeipitatione,  eryetaltxationet 
and  dieeolutione.*  (D* Aubuieoon,  i,  pp.  336-7.)  He  would  therefore  naturally 
pronounce  of  this  bone,  as  of  all  the  other  bones,  that  its  ^fihrett  w.^e  originally 
M/i  '  until,  in  the  shelter  of  the  maternal  womb,  it  acquired  *  the  hardneee  of  a 
pirrtxutge^  and  then  of  hone^^  that  this  effect  *  wae  not  produced  at  once,  or  in  a 
very  ehort  time^*  but  *  by  degrees i*  that,  after  birth,  it  increased  in  hardness  *by 
the  continual  addition  of  ossifying  matter^  until  it  ceased  to  grow  at  all,* 

**  Physically  true  as  this  reasoning  would  appear,  it  would  nevertheless  be  mo. 
rally  sluA  really  false.   Why  would  it  be  false?     Because  it  concluded,  from  mere 
sensible  phenomena^  to  the  certainty  of  a  fact  which  could  not  be  established  by 
#he  evidence  of  sensible  phenomena  alone;  nsmely,  the  mode  of  the  fiist  forma 
»ion  of  the  substance  of  created  bone. 
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■■  Let  ai  pTureed  from  niiininl  t.i  vegelatli  jnalttr;  knd  lal  m  coiuider  Iha  Jfrtt 
ertaltd  titt,  under  whicb  llie  cn&ted  in&D  fitM  npoMd,  and  from  which  he  p. 
Ihared  hi*  fir*l  fruit.  That  tree  mult  hava  had  a  titm,  or  (runi,  through  which 
the  juicea  were  canvejed  from  ihs  root  to  the  fruit,  uid  bj  which  it  naa  able  to 
fuatain  the  braachei  upon  which  the  fruit  grew. 

"  If  a  portion  of  Ihia  crtaltd  tttt  now  rsmained,  and  if  a  aection  of  ita  «oo4 
were  to  be  mingled  with  other  aacliDna  of  prvpagaltd  trie*,  and  aubmitted  to  the 
inapection  and  examinalion  of  a  naturiliat ;  what  opinion  and  judgment  wouLl 
ill  nntibU  pienomeiia  Buggent  to  him,  teipecling  1^  mode  of  ita  jSral  formation  i 
and  what  would  be  his  concluaion  !  If  he  were  unupprized  of  ita  true  origin, 
bis  mind  would  tee  nothing  in  ita  teimhU  phenomena,  but  the  lawa  of  lignifi- 
tation  ;  juat  ai  the  mineral  gsola^fiat  'teei  notlling  in  the  delaili  of  the  formationa 
of  primiUve  rock,  but  preeipiiatiomi,  eryitaliialiotu,  and  dinolationi.'  He  would 
therefore  aaluriUj  pronounce  of  it  aa  of  all  the  other  aaclioni  of  wood  :  that  it* 
'fibret'  when  the;  firat  iaiued  Irom  the  aeed,  '  iscre  toft  and  htrbacemu ;'  thai 
the;  '  did  not  tudderdy  pott  to  llu  liatdnett  of  perfect  aood,'  but, '  cfter  many 
years, ^  that  the  hardneaa  of  their  foMa,  •  which  indicate  the  gnncth  of  each  year,' 
waa  therefore  effected  only  '  by  degreei ;'  and  that,  ■  since  nature  doea  nothing 
nut  bj  a  progreaiire  coune,  it  i>  not  Hurpriaing  that  its  aubslance  acquired  ita 
hardneaa  oniy  by  tittle  and  tittle,' 

"  PAyticaity  tme  ai  the  naturalist  would  here  appear  to  reason  ;  yet  hi*  re&. 
soning,  lilie  that  of  the  anatomist,  would  be  moraUy  and  reaUyfatte.  And  why 
would  it  be  false  T  For  tho  same  reason  ;  because  he  concluded  from  men  ten- 
tibU  phenomena,  to  the  ctrtainly  of  a  fact  whicb  could  not  be  establiahed  by  the 
BTidence  of  aensible  phenomena  alone  ;  namely,  the  mode  of  the  firat  fornialion 
of  the  subatanca  of  created  wood. 

"  There  only  now  remaina  to  be  conaidered,  the  third,  or  mintral  kingdom  of 
thia  terreatrial  system  ;  and  it  appeara  probable,  to  reason  and  philosophy,  by 
prima  facie  evidence,  that  the  principle  determining  the  mode  of  Rral  formationa, 
in  (uiii  parte  of  this  three-fold  division  of  matter,  muat  have  equal  authority  in 
this  third  part.  And  indeed,  slier  the  c!o*e«l  investigation  of  the  subject,  we  can 
discoTer  no  ground  whatever  for  aupposing  that  thia  third  part  is  eiempted  from 
the  aulhorily  of  that  common  prineif^e ;  or  that  phytiet  are  a  whit  more  compe. 
tent  lo  dogmatiie  concerning  the  mode  of  first  formstioni,  from  the  evidence  of 
phenomena  alone,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  than  they  have  been  found  to  be  in 
the  animal  or  segetabtt :  or  lo  aSirm.  from  the  indicaliane  of  the  former,  Ibat  the 
mode  of  its  firat  furmations  was  more  gradual  and  tardy  than  thoae  of  the  other 

"  Let  UB  try  thia  point,  by  proceeding  with  our  oompariaon;  and  let  u*  con- 

nder  the  firat  created  rack,   as  we  have  considered  the  first  created  bant  and 
vood;  and  let  Da  aak,  vhat  ii  rock,  in  its  nature  and  composition  1 

"To  thia  question,  mineralogy  replies:  'By  the  word  rock,  we  mean  eiory 
Bsinaral  man  of  atcVi  bulk  as  tn  be  regarded  an  ettential  part  of  the  stnicturr  of 
the  globe.  i,lr  Aubuitton,  i,  p.3TS.)  We  understand  by  the  word  mintral.  •  natural 
body,  inofganic,  solid,  homogeneous,  that  ia,  cumpOMrt  of  integrant  moleriiles 
of  the  same  aubstmce.  (D-Aiibuition,\,?.21\.)  We  may,  perhaps,  pronounce  that 
a  mass  is  enential,  when  its  displacement  would  occasion  the  doanfall  of  other 
masses  whicb  are  placed  upon  it.  {lyAubuitton,  i,  p.  3T3.)  Such  are  thoae  loflf 
and  ancient  mountains,  the  first  aridynott  tolid  bonet,  oa  it  were,  of  this  globe, — lei 
pttnitrt,  tet  ptut  tolidet  antmeni, — which  have  merited  the  name  of  priimitioe, 
jecause,  scorning  all  support  and  all  foreign  mixture,  they  repose  alwaya  upon 
'jases  aimilar  lo  themselvea.  and  comprise  withii  (Imir  aubsUnea  nn  maltor  bul 
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of  the  same  nature.  (Sau99wre,  Voyages  de»  Alp§,  Diae,  PHI.  pp.  6,  7  )  Theie 
tfe  the  primordial  mountains ;  which  traverve  our  continents  in  vari'  ua  direo- 
tions,  rising  abo^e  the  clouds,  separating  the  basins  of  rivers  one  from  another } 
serving,  by  means  of  their  eternal  snows,  as  reservoirs  for  feeding  the  springs, 
and  forming  in  some  measure  the  tkeUton,  or,  as  it  were,  the  rough  frame  work 
of  the  earth.  (Cttei^r,  sec.  7,  p.  39.)  These  primitive  masses  are  stamped  with 
thii  character  of  a  formation  altogether  crystaline,  as  if  they  were  really  the  pro 
ftuct  of  a  tranquil  precipitation.*  {D^Aubuiooon^  ii,  p.  5.) 

**  Had  the  mineral  geology  contented  itself  with  this  simple  minaralogioal 
Jiatoment,  we  should  have  thus  argued  concerning  the  crystaline  phenomena  of 
She  first  mineral  formations ;  conformably  to  the  principles  which  we  have  re. 
cO|p[iized.  As  the  bone  of  the  first  man,  and  the  wood  of  the  first  tree,  whose 
aolidity  wab  essential  for  *  giving  shape,  firmness,  and  support,'  to  their  respec- 
tive systems,  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  formed  by  the  gradual  processes 
of  ootificatum  and  lignifieation^  of  which  they  nevertheless  must  have  exhibited 
the  sensible  phenomena,  or  apparent  indications ;  sO|^  reason  directs  us  to  con- 
clude, that  primitioe  rock^  whose  oolidity  was  equally  essential  for  giving  shape, 
firmness,  and  support  to  the  mineral  system  of  this  globe,  was  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  formed  by  the  gradual  process  of  precipitation  and  cryotalization^  not. 
withstanding  any  sensible  phenomena,  apparently  indicative  of  those  processes, 
wliich  it  mny  exhibit ;  but  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  the  creating  agent  anticipated  in  his  formations,  by  ap  im- 
mediate act,  effectSt  whose  sensible  phenomena  could  not  determine  the  mode  of 
their  formation ;  because  the  real  mode  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  appa. 
rent  indications  of  the  phenomena. 

"  But  the  mineral  geology  has  not  contented  itself  with  that  simple  mineralo 
gieal  statement ;  nor  drawn  the  conclusion  which  we  have  drawn,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles,  and  in  ooservance  of  the  rules,  of  Newton's  philosophy.  It 
afilrms,  *  that  the  charactere  by  which  geology  is  written  in  the  book  of  nature 
jn  which  it  is  to  be  studied,  are  minerals;*  {VAubuisson,  Diee.  PreL  p.  29;)  ano 
it  *  seeo  nothing*  in  that  book  of  nature  but  ^  precipitaiione,  crystalizatione,  and 
diooolutiona  ;*  and  therefore,  because  it  oeee  nothing  eUe,  it  concludes  without 
hesitation,  from  crystaline  phenotnena  to  actual  crystalization.  Thus,  by  at. 
tempting  the  impossibility  of  deducing  a  universal  principle^  viz.  the  mode  offirsi 
formations,  firom  the  analysis  of  a  single  individuals  viz.  mineral  tnattert  separate 
from  co-ordinate  animal  and  vegetable  matter  ;  and  concluding  from  that  defec- 
tive  analysis,  to  the  general  law  of  first  formations ;  it  set  out  with  inadequate 
light,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  ended  in  absolute  darkness ;  for  such  is  its  «/«. 
mental  chaos,  and  its  chemical  precipitation  of  this  globe :  a  doctrine  so  nearly 
resembling  the  exploded  atomic  philosophy  of  the  Epicurean  school,  that  it  re. 
qjuires  a  very  olose  and  laborious  inspection  to  discover  a  single  feature,  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.'* 

This  argument  is  largely  supported  and  illustrated  in  the  work  ;  and  thus  by 
referring  first  formations  of  every  kind  to  an  immediate  act  of  God,  th^iee  iro. 
m^Dse  periods  of  tim«  which  geology  demands  for  its  chemical  processes,  are 
foadered  unnecessary.  From  first  formations,  Mr.  Penti  proceeds  to  oppose  the 
notion  that  the  earth  has  undergone  many  general  revolutions,  and  thinks  that 
all  geological  phenomena  may  be  better  explained  by  the  Mosaic  record,  which 
eonfines  those  general  revolutions  to  two.  Mr.  Penn's  course  of  observation 
will  be  seen  by  th%  following  recapitulation  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  his 
jvork : — 

•*  That  this  globe,  so  constructed  at  its  origin,  has  undergone  two,  and  otdy  nee. 
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loneral  cliaiigM  or  revolulioni  of  iu  nibatanco;  OMh  ot  vhieh  )•>•  MDMd  bf 
lh«  inimeditle  will.  inteJiigancfl,  uid  power  of  God,  aierciwd  apom  tba  work 
which  ha  had  formad,  uid  directing  the  Iswi  nr  B|eDciea  which  he  hul  ord4in«4 

"  That,  by  the  nwrr  cheap  or  reTolulion,  [that  of  pthaHng  the  waton  Into 
una  place,  and  nuking  the  dr^  land  appear,]  one  portion  or  division  of  the  aur- 
&M  of  the  globe  wa*  suddenly  and  violsDllj  fractund  and  depreaaed,  in  order  !• 
fbnn,  in  ihe  firat  inatance,  a  receptacle  or  bed  for  the  watera  univenallj  difiiiaod 
over  that  (urface,  and  to  expose  the  other  portion,  that  it  might  became  a  dwell- 
ing for  animal  life ;  but  yet,  with  an  ulterior  deaign.  that  the  receptacle  of  tha 
watara  ihould  eventuallj  become  the  ciiief  theatre  of  animal  eiiatence,  by  Um 
portion  tint  eipoied  experiencing  a  liTnilar  fracture  and  deprevion,  and  tbua 
becoming  in  ita  turn,  tha  receptacle  of  the  aame  watera ;  which  eheuld  tbeii  ba 
tianaliiBad  into  it,  leaving  their  former  receptacle  void  and  dry. 

"  That  this  rlan  revolution  took  place  before  the  tiietence,  that  ie,  beforQ  tha 
creation  of  any  organiied.beinga. 

"That  the  aea,  collected  into  thla  vaat  fractured  cavity  of  the  globe'i  aurfaca, 
continued  to  occupy  it  during  1656  yean  [fiom  the  creation  to  the  daluge  ;]  dur- 
ing which  long  period  of  time,  ita  watera  acted  in  varioua  modea,  ckemical  and 
mtchaitical,  upon  the  aevoral  aoits  and  fragment*  which  formed  it*  bed  ;  and  ma. 
rine  oiganic  matter,  animal  and  vegetable,  wa>  genenited  and  aecumnlated  in 
vaal  abundance, 

"  That,  after  tha  expiration  of  thoae  1656  yeare,  it  pleaaed  God,  in  a  ■«k>nd 
revolution,  to  execute  his  ulterior  deaign,  by  lepeating  the  amaiing  upaiation  bj 
which  he  had  eipoaed  the  first  earth  ;  and  by  the  diaruption  and  depreaeion  of 
that  lint  earth  betow  the  level  of  the  bed  of  tha  firat  aea,  to  produce  a  new  bdd, 
into  which  the  waten  deecended  from  their  forntei  bed,  leaving  it  to  become  tha 
theatre  of  the  future  generation*  of  mankind. 

■■  That  it  must,  Iheiefore,  necesBarily  exhibit  manifeel  and  univaraal  evidancet 
bf  the  viciasitudet  which  it  ha*  undorgoue  ;  vii.  of  the  vaat  apparent  niln  occa. 
•ioned  by  it*  firat  violent  diaruption  and  depreasion  ;  of  the  presence  and  opera- 
tion of  the  marine  Huid  during  the  long  interval  which  Bucceeded ;  and,  of  tha 
action  and  efTecta  o{  tfaat  fluid  in  its  ultimate  retreat. 

"  Within  tha  limit*  of  tliis  general  Kheme,  all  apeculation*  muat  be  confined 
which  would  aspire  to  the  quality  of  mmd  geology;  yet  vast  and  sublime  is  the 
field  which  it  lays  open,  to  exercise  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  sober  and 
philosophical  mineralogy  and  chemistry.  Upon  this  legUimata  ground,  thoae 
many  valuable  writen,  who  have  unwarily  lent  their  science  to  uphold  and  pro- 
pagate tha  viciaue  doctrine  of  a  cliaotie  gtogony,  may  geologize  with  full  seca- 
rity ;  and  may  there  concur  to  promote  that  true  advoncentent  of  nalmml 
philosophy,  which  Newton  holds  to  be  inseparable  from  a  proportionate  advaooa 
ment  of  the  moral.  They  muat  thua  st  length  succeed  in  perfecting  a  tr%i 
^Uatupfiical  geology ;  which  never  can  eiiit,  unless  Ihe  principle  of  Nowlda 
fcriu  the  foMtdMion,  and  the  relation  of  Mows  the  iBtrkaf  flatt.' 
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CHAPTER  L 
Tub  ExiflTBNCB  of  God* 

Tub  DMne  authority  of  those  writings  which  are  received  by  Cliiiii 
tians  as  a  revelation  of  infallible  truth,  having  been  established,  our  next 
step  is  seriously,  and  with  simplicity  of  mind,  to  examine  their  contents, 
and  to  collect  from  them  that  ample  information  on  religious  and  moral 
subjects  which  they  profess  to  contain,  and  in  which  it  had  become 
necessary  that  the  world  should  be  supernaturally  instructed.  Agreeably 
to  a  principle  which  has  already  been  laid  down,  I  shall  endeavour,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  record,  to  exhibit  their  meaning  by  the  applica- 
tion of  those  plain  rules'  of  interpretation  which  have  been  established 
for  such  purposes  by  the  common  agreement  of  the  sober  part  of  man- 
kind.  All  the  assistance  within  reach  from  critics,  commentators,  and 
divines,  shall  however  be  resorted  to ;  for,  though  the  water  can  only 
be  drawn  pure  from  the  sacred  fountain  itself,  we  yet  owe  it  to  many 
of  these  guides,  that  they  have  successfully  directed  us  to  the  openings 
hrougl^  which  it  breaks,  and  led  the  way  into  the  depth  of  the  stream. 

The  doctrine  which  the  first  sentence  in  this  Divine  revelation  unfolds 
lb,  that  there  is  a  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  as  this 
is  fundamental  to  the  whole  scheme  of  dtUy,  promise,  and  Jiopey  which 
the  books  of  Scripture  sucressively  unfold  and  explain,  it  demands  our 
earliest  consideration. 

In  three  distinct  ways  do  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  informa- 
tion  on  this  great  and  essential  subject,  the  existence  and  the  character 
of  God  ; — from  the  names  by  which  he  is  designated  ;  from  the  actions 
ascribed  to  him ;  and  from  the  attribtttes  with  which  he  is  invested  in 
their  invocations  and  praises:  and  in  those  lofty  descriptions  of  his 
nature  which,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  record 
ted  for  the  instruction  of  the  world.  These  attributes  will  be  aflerwurd 
particularly  considered ;  but  the  impression  of  the  general  riew  of  the 
Drvine  character,  as  thus  revealed,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

The  names  of  God  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  convey  at  once  ideas  of 
overwhelming  greatness  and  glory,  mingled  with  that  awful  mysterious- 
neas  with  which,  to  all  finite  minds,  and  especially  to  the  minds  of 
mortals,  the  Divine  essence  and  mode  of  existence  must  ever  be  invest- 
td.     Tliough  One,  he  is  o'n^Ki  Elouim,  Gcds,  persons  adorahle.     H« 
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is  niriN  Jehovah,  self  existing^  ^m,  El,  strong,  powerful;  n^TlM*  Ehibh, 
/  am^  I  will  he,  »df  existence,  independency,  aUst^iciency,  immutabUily^ 
eternity ;  n2r>  Shaddai,  almighty,  aU-mfficient ;  p^t  Adon,  Supporter^ 
Lord,  Judge,     Theae  are  among  the  adorable  appellatives  of  God  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  revelation  which  he  has  boon  pleased  to 
make  of  himself:  but  on  one  occasion  he  was  pleased  more  particulaxly 
to  declare  "  his  name,^'  that  is,  such  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  the 
Divine  nature,  as  mortals  are  the  most  interested  in  knowing ;  and  to 
unfold,  not  only  his  natural,  but  those  also  of  his  moral  attributes  by 
which  his  conduct  toward  his  creatures  is  regulated.     *'  And  the  Lord 
passed  by  and  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gra* 
cious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,'^  Exod.  xxxiv.     This  is  the*  most  ample  and  particular  de- 
scription of  the  character  of  God,  as  given  by  himself  in  the  sacred 
records ;  and  the  import  of  the  several  titles  by  which  he  has  thus  in 
his  infinite  condescension  manifested  himself,  has  been  thus  exhibited. 
He  is  not  only  Jehovah,  self  existent,  and  El,  the  strong  or  mighty 
God;  but  *^oin'^>  Rocuum,  the  merciful  being,  who  is  full  of  tenderness 
and  compassion,     pjn*  Chanun,  the  gracious  one,  he  whose  nature  is 
goodness  itself — the  loving  God.     D'9X  I^X*  Erec  Apayim,  long  suffer^ 
ing,  the  being  who,  because  of  his  tenderness,  is  not  easily  irritated,  hiil 
suffers  long  and   is  kind.     3ii  Rab,  the  great  or  mighty  one.     "ton* 
Chbsed,  the  bountiful  Being ;  he  who  is  exuberant  in  his  beneficence. 
noK)  Embth,  the  truth,  or  true  one,  he  alone  who  can  neither  deceivo 
nor  be  deceived,     ion  1^3*  Notser  Chesed,  the  preserver  of  bounii^ 
fidness,  he  whose  beneficence  never  ends,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands 
of  generations,  showing  compassion  and  mercy  while  the  world  endures. 
HiCDni  j^irai  pjr  kl'^j*  Nose  dvon  vapeshd  vechataah,  lie  who  bears  away 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin ;  properly  the  Redeemer,  the  Pardoner 
the  FoRoivER,  the  Being  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  forgive  sin,  and  save 
the  soul,     npr  xS  npJ»  Nakbh  lo  yinnakeh,  the  righteous  Judge,  who 
distributes  justice  with  an  impartial  hand.     And  ji;?  npa,  Paked,  dvon^ 
4^,  he  who  visits  iniquity,  he  who  punishes  transgressors,  and    from 
whose  justice  no  sinner  can  escape  :  the  God  of  retributive  and  \  indie- 
five  justice."  {Dr,  A.  Clarke  in  loc.) 

The  second  means  by  which  the  Scriptures  convey  to  us  the  know, 
ledge  of  God,  is  by  the  actions  which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They  con 
tain  indeed  the  important  record  of  his  dealings  with  men  in  every  ags 
which  is  comprehended  within  the  limit  of  the  sacred  history  ;  and,  by 
prophetic  declaration,  they  also  exhibit  the  principles  on  which  he  will 
pfovem  the  world  to  the  end  of  time ;    so  that  the   whole  courao  of 
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4ie  Divine  ttdministradon  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  singularij 
dlustrative  comment  upon  those  attributes  of  his  nature,  which,  in  their 
abstract  fi>rm,  are  contained  in  such  declarations  as  those  which  have 
been  just  quoted.  The  first  act  ascribed  to  God  is  that  of  creating  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing ;  and  by  his  fiat  alone  arranging 
their  p«irts,  and  peopling  them  with  living  creatures.  By  this  were 
manifested — ^his  eternity  and  sdf  existence^  as  he  who  creates  must  bo 
before  all  cr^^atures,  and  he  who  gives  being  to  others  can  himself  de- 
rive it  from  none ;  his  almighty  power,  shown  both  in  the  act  of  crea« 
tiro,  and  in  the  number  and  vastness  of  the  objects  so  produced . 
his  tDisdoMy  in  their  arrangement,  and  m  their  fitness  to  their  respective 
ends :  and  his  goodness  as  the  whole  tended  to  the  happiness  of  senttfni 
beings.  The  foundations  of  his  natural  and  moral  government  are  also 
made  manifest  by  his  creative  acts.  In  what  he  made  out  of  nothing 
he  had  an  absolute  right  and  prerogative  of  ordering  and  disposal ;  so 
that  to  alter  or  destroy  his  own  work,  and  to  prescribe  the  laws  by  which 
the  intelligent  and  rational  part  of  his  creatures  should  be  governed,  are 
rights  which  none  can  question.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  character 
of  Lord  or  Chvemnr  is  established,  and  on  the  other  our  duty  of  lowly 
homage  and  absolute  obedience. 

Agreeably  to  this,  as  soon  as  man  was  created,  he  was  placed  under 
a  rule  of  conduct.  Obedience  was  to  be  followed  with  the  continuance 
of  the  Divine  favour ;  transgression,  with  death.  The  event  called  forth 
ucw  manifestations  of  the  character  of  God.  His  tender  mercy,  in  the 
compassion  showed  to  the  fallen  pair ;  his  justice,  in  forgiving  them 
only  in  the  view  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  hereafter  offered  to  his  justice  by 
an  innocent  representative  of  the  sinning  race ;  his  love  to  that  race, 
in  giving  his  own  Son  to  become  this  Redeemer,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  his  holiness,  in  con. 
necting  with  this  provision  for  the  pardon  of  man  the  means  of  restoring 
him  to  a  sinless  state,  and  to  the  obliterated  image  of  God  in  which  he 
had  been  created.  Kxemplifications  of  the  Divine  mercy  are  traced 
from  age  to  age,  in  his  establishing  his  own  worship  among  men,  and 
remitting,  the  punishment  of  individual  and  national  offences  in  answer 
to  prayer  offered  from  penitent  hearts,  and  in  dependence  upon  the 
typified  or  actually  offered  universal  sacrifice :— of  his  condescension,  in 
stooping  to  the  cases  of  individuals ;  in  his  dispensations  both  of  provi 
Uaiice  and  grace,  by  showing  respect  to  the  poor  and  humble ;  and, 
principally,  by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  admit- 
O'lg  men  into  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  with  himself,  and  then 
entering  into  heaven  to  be  their  patron  and  advocate,  until  they  should 
be  received  unto  the  same  glory,  '*  and  so  be  fur  ever  with  the  Lord  " — 
f>{  his  stiictly  RioHTROUS  GOVERNMENT,  in  the  destruction  of  the  old 
«rorld«  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  natitms  of  Canaan,  and  all  nnri«;ni 
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States,  apoa  their  ^  filling  up  the  measure  ^f  tneir  iuiquities  ;"  and,  to 
show  that  <<  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;"  in  the  numerous  and 
severe  punishments  inflicted  even  upon  the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham, 
because  of  their  transgressions  :^-of  his  long  suffering,  in  frequent 
warnings,  delays,  and  rnrrective  judgments,  inflicted  upon  individuals 
and  nations,  before  sentence  of  utter  excision  and  destruction :— of 
FAITHFULNESS  and  TRUTH,  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  often  many  ages 
after  they  were  given,  as  in  the  promises  to  Abraham  respecting  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  his  seed  ;  and  in  all  the  **  promiits 
made  to  the  fathers^*  respecting  the  advent,  vicarious  death,  and  illustrious 
offices  of  the  CJtriM,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  : — of  his  immutabilitt, 
in  the  constant  and  unchanging  laws  and  principles  of  his  government, 
Arhich  remain  to  this  day  precisely  the  same,  in  every  thing  universal^ 
IS  when  first  promulgated,  and  have  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  all 
places  as  well  as  through  all  time  :— of  his  prescience  of  future  events, 
manifested  by  the  predictions  of  Scripture  ;  and  of  the  depth  and  sta- 
bility of  his  COUNSEL,  as  illustrated  in  that  plan  and  purpose  of  bringing 
back  a  revolted  world  to  obedience  and  felicity,  which  we  find  steadily 
kept  in  view  in  the  Scriptural  history  of  the  acts  of  God  in  former  ages  * 
which  is  still  the  end  toward  which  all  his  dispensations  bend,  however 
wide  and  mysterious  their  sweep ;  and  which  they  will  finally  accom- 
plish, as  we  learn  from  the  prophetic  history  of  the  future,  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Thus  the  course  of  Divine  operation  in  the  world  has  from  age  to  age 
been  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character,  continually  receiving  new 
and  stronger  illustrations  to  the  completion  of  the  Christian  revelation 
by  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  followers,  and  still  placing 
itself  in  brighter  light  and  more  impressive  aspects  as  the  scheme  of 
human  redemption  runs  on  to  its  consummtition.  From  all  the  acts  of 
God  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  we  are  taught  that  he  alone  is  God ; 
that  he  is  present  every  where  to  sustain  and  govern  all  things;  that  his 
wisdom  is  infinite,  his  counsel  settled,  and  his  power  irresistible ;  that 
he  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  the  Lord  and  the  Judge,  but  the  Father  and 
the  Friend  of  man. 

More  at  large  do  we  learn  what  God  is,  from  the  declarations  of  the 
inspired  writings. 

As  to  his  substance,  that  ^  God  is  a  Spirit"  As  to  his  duration, 
that  ^from  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God  ;"  "  tlie  King,  eternal, 
tmronr^al,  invisible,"  That,  af\er  all  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of 
nimself,  he  is  from  the  infinite  perfection  and  glory  of  his  nature,  incom 
frehensirle  ;  "  Lo,  these  are  but  parts  of  his  ways,  and  how  little  a  por* 
turn  is  heard  of  him  /"  "  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out  J* 
That  he  is  unchangeable.  '*  the  Father  of  Lights  with  whom  there  is  no 
variableness,  neiOier  shadow  of  turning ."     That  "  ^e  is  the  funtain  of 
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I«xrx,''  and  the  only  independent  Being  in  the  univerae,  "^  who  unly  hoik 
mmtwioHty***  That  every  other  being,  however  exalted,  has  its  existence 
from  him ;  **for  by  him  were  aU  thmga  created^  which  are  in  heaven  and 
f ".  earthy  whether  they  are  visible  or  invisible,"  That  the  existence  of 
every  thing  is  upheld  by  him,  no  creature  being  for  a  moment  inde- 
pe*ident  of  his  support ;  <<  by  him  oU  things  consist^^  **  upholding  aU 
thitigs  by  the  word  of  his  power."  That  he  is  omnipresent  z  ^^Do  not 
I  jiU  heaven  and  earth  with  my  presence^  saith  the  LordV*  That  he  it 
oMNisciBNT :  **  AU  things  are  naked  and  open  before  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  hate  to  do."  That  he  is  the  absolute  Lobo  and  ownsb 
cf  aU  things :  *<  The  heavens^  even  the  heaven  of  heavens,  are  thine,  and 
all  the  parts  of  them."  «  The  earth  is  thine,  and  the  fulness  thereof 
the  world  and  them  thai  dwell  therein"  **  He  doeth  according  to  his  will 
in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth"  That 
his  psovtoencb  extends  to  the  minutest  objects :  *'  The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered."  <'  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  7 
and  one  of  them  shall  iwtfaU  on  the  ground  without  your  Father."  That 
he  is  a  being  o{  unspotted  purity  and  perfect  rectitude  :  *'  Holy^  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts  !"  *<  A  God  of  truth,  and  in  whom  is  no  iniquity" 
^  Of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity."  That  he  is  just  in  the  adminis. 
tration  of  his  government :  '<  Shall  not  the  Judge  q^  the  whole  earth  do 
right  f^  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him ;  judgment  andjus^ 
tiee  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  That  his  wisdom  is  unsearchable : 
*^  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"  And,  finally,  that  he 
is  good  and  merciful  :  **  Thou  art  good,  and  thy  mercy  endureth  for 
ever."  "  His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works."  «*  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were 
dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ."  "  God  was  tn 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them."  **  God  hath  given  to  us  eUmcd  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son. 

Under  these  deeply  awful,  but  consolatory  views,  do  the  Scriptures 
present  to  us  the  supreme  object  of  our  worship  and  trust,  dwelling  upon 
each  of  the  above  particulars  with  inimitable  sublimity  and  beauty  of 
language,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  iUustration ;  nor  can  we 
(»m[iare  these  views  of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  conceptions  of  the 
m  wrt  enlightened  of  pagans,  without  feeling  how  much  reason  we  have 
Jbi  everlasting  gratitude,  that  a  revelation  so  drplicit,  and  so  compre-> 
kensivt,  should  have  been  made  to  us  on  a  subject  which  only  a  revela- 
tion from  God  himself  could  have  made  known.  It  is  thus  that  Christian 
philosophers,  even  when  they  do  not  use  the  language  of  the  Scriptures^ 
are  able  to  speak  on  this  great  and  mysterious  doctrine  in  languiige  so 
clear,  and  with  conceptions  so  noble ;  in  a  manner  too  so  equable^  w) 
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different  to  the  sages  of  antiquity,  who,  if  at  ai\y  time  they  approach  the 
truth,  when  speaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  never  fail  to  mingle  with  it 
some  essentially  erroneous  or  groveUing  conception.     **  By  the  word 
God,"  says  Dr.  Barrow,  *'  we  mean  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  good- 
ness,  and  power,  the  creptor  and  the  governor  of  all  things,  to  whom  the 
great  attributes  of  eternity  and  independency,  omniscience  and  immensit>', 
perfect  holiness  and  purity,  perfect  justice  and  veracity,  complete  hap 
piness,  glorious  majesty,  and  supreme  right  of  dominion,  belong ;  and  to 
whom  the  highest  veneration,  and  most  profound  submission  and  obedi- 
ence, are  due."  {Barrow  on  the  Creed,)    "  Our  notion  of  Deity,"  says 
Bishop  Pearson,  *'doth  expressly  signify  a  Being  or  Nature  of  infinite 
perfection ;  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  a  Being  or  Nature  consists  in 
this,  that  it  be  absolutely  and  essentially  necessary  ;  im  actual  Being  of 
itself;  and  potential  or  causative  of  all  beings  beside  itself,  independent 
from  any  other,  upon  which  all  things  else  depend,  and  by  which  all 
things  else  are  governed."  {Pearson  on  the  Creed,)    "God  is  a  Being, 
and  not  any  kind  of  being ;  but  a  snhslance^  which  is  the  foundation  of 
other  beings.     And  not  only  a  substance,  but  perfect.     Yet  many  beings 
are  perfect  in  their  kind,  yet  limited  and  finite.     But  God  is  absolutely, 
fully,  and  every  way  infinitely  perfect ;  and  therefore  above  spirits,  above 
angels  who  are  perfect  comparatively.    God's  inRnite  perfection  includes 
all  the  attributes,  even  the  most  excellent.     It  excludes  all  dependency, 
borrowed  existence,   composition,  corruption,   mortality,  contingency, 
ignorance,  unrighteousness,   weakness,  misery,  and  all  imperfections 
whatever.     It  includes  necessity  of  being,  independency,  perfect  unity, 
simplicity,  immensity,  eternity,  immortality  ;  the  most  perfect  life,  know, 
ledge,  wisdom,  integrity,  power,  glory,  bliss,  and  all  these  in  the  highest 
degree.     We  cannot  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  this  eternal  Being.     Our 
reason  comprehends  but  little  of  him,  and  when  it  can  proceed  no  farther, 
faith  comes  in,  and  we  believe  far  more  than  we  can  understand :  and 
this  our  belief  is  not  contrary  to  reason ;  but  reason  itself  dictates  unto 
us  that  we  must  believe  far  more  of  God  than  it  can  inform  us  of." 
(LatDSoh's  Theo-Polilica.)    To  these  we  may  add  an  admirable  passage 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  :  "  The  word  God  frequently  signifies  Lord;  but 
every  lord  is  not  God ;  it  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  Being  or  Lord, 
that  constitutes  God ;  true  dominion,  true  God ;  supreme,  the  supreme ; 
feigned,  the  false  God.     From  such  true  dominion  it  follows  that  the 
true  Gol  is  living,  intelligent,  and  powerful ;  and  from  his  other  pei  fee- 
lions  that  he  is  supreme,  or  supremely  perfect ;  he  is  eternal  and  infinite; 
omnipotent  and  omniscient ;  that  is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity; 
and  is  present  from  infinity  to  infinity.     He  governs  all  rhh^gb  that  exist, 
and  knows  all  things  that  are  to  be  known  :  he  is  not  eternity  or  infinity 
but  eternal  and  infinite ;  he  is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  enciuies  and 
is  present ;  he  endures  always,  and  is  present  every  where  ;  he  u«  oainl 
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[^resent,  not  only  virtually,  but  also  substantially ;  for  power  without  €ub. 
stance  cannot  subsist.  All  things  are  contained  and  move  in  him ;  but 
without  any  mutual  passion;  he  sutlers  nothing  from  the  n^otions  of^ 
bodies ;  nor  do  they  undergo  any  resistance  from  his  omnipresence.  It 
IB  confessed  that  God  exists  necessarily,  and  by  the  same  necessity  he 
^xists  always  and  every  where.  Hence  also  he  must  be  perfectly  sin  li- 
ar, all  eye,  all  ear,  all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiving,  understanding, 
ind  acung ;  but  afler  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  afler  a  manner  not 
ike  that  of  men,  afler  a  manner  wholly  to  us  unknown.  He  is  destitute 
cf  all  body,  and  all  bodily  shape ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen,  heard, 
or  touched ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped  under  the  representation  of 
any  thing  q^rporeal.  We  have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  do 
not  know  the  substance  of  even  any  thing :  we  see  only  the  figures  and 
colours  of  bodies,  hear  only  sounds,  touch  only  the  outward  surfaces 
smell  only  odours,  and  taste  tastes ;  and  do  not,  cannot,  by  any  sense, 
or  reflex  act,  know  their  inward  substances :  and  much  less  can  we  have 
any  notion  of  the  substance  of  God.  We  know  him  by  his  properties 
and  attributes." 

It  is  observable  that  neither  Moses,  the  first  of  the  inspired  penmen, 
nor  any  of  the  authors  of  the  succeeding  canonical  books,  enters  into 
any  'proof  of  this  first  principle  of  religion,  ilial  there  is  a  God.  They 
all  assume  it  as  a  truth  commonly  known  and  admitted.  There  is  indeed 
in  the  sacred  volume  no  allusion  to  the  existence  of  Atheistical  senti- 
ments, till  some  ages  afler  Moses,  and  then  it  is  not  quite  clear  whethei 
speculative  or  practical  Atheism  be  spoken  of.  From  this  circumstance 
we  learn  that,  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses,  the  idea  of  one  supreme 
and  infinitely  perfect  God  was  familiar  to  men ;  that  it  had  descended 
to  them  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  also  that  it  was  a  truth  of  original 
revelation,  and  not  one  which  the  sages  of  preceding  times  had  wrought 
out  by  rational  investigation  and  deduction.  Had  that  been  the  fact, 
we  might  have  expected  some  intimation  of  it :  and  that  if  those  views 
y{  God  which  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  by  the  sue 
cessive  investigations  of  wise  men  among  the  ancients,  the  progress  of 
this  wonderful  discovery  would  have  been  marked  by  Moses ;  or  if  ont 
only  had  demonstrated  this  truth  by  his  personal  researches,  that  some 
grateful  mention  of  so  great  a  sage,  of  so  celebrated  a  moral  teacher, 
would  have  been  made.  A  truth  too  so  essential  to  the  whole  Mosaic 
•jmtem,  and  upon  which  his  own  official  authority  rested,  had  it  origmat^^ 
from  successful  human  investigation,  would  seem  naturally  to  havo  re. 
quired  a  statement  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  had  been  demonstrated, 
as  a  fit  introduction  to  a  book  in  which  he  professed  to  record  revcla- 
tions  received  from  this  newly  discovered  being,  and  to  enforce  laws 
uttered  under  his  command.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  attempted ;  imd 
the  sacred  historian  and  lawgiver  proceeds  at  once  to  narrate  the  acU 
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of  God  and  to  declare  his  wHL     The  history  which  he  wrote,  however, 
afibrds  the  reason  why  the  introduction  of  formal  proof  of  the  existeace 
^of  one  true  God  was  thought  unnecessar}'.     The  first  man,  we  are  m» 
formed,  knew  God,  not  only  from  his  works,  but  by  sen^ble  manifesta- 
tion and  converse ;  the  same  Divine  appearances  were  made  to  Noah, 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  to  Jacob ;  and  when  Moses  wrote,  persons  w«ro 
still  living  who  had  conversed  with  those  who  conversed  with  God 
or  were  descended  from  the  same  families  to  whom  God  **at  sundnf 
tifnes"  had  appeared  in  visible  glory,  or  in  angelic  forms.   Tliese  Divine 
manifestations  were  also  matters  of  public  notoriety  among  the  primitive 
families  of  mankind ;  from  them  the  tradition  was  transmitted  to  theii 
descendants ;  and  the  idea  once  communicated,  was  confin^ed  by  every 
natural  object  which  they  saw  around  them.     It  continued  even  aflei 
the  introduction  of  idolatry ;  and  has  never,  except  among  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  heathen,  been  to  this  day  obliterated  by  polytlieistic 
superstitions.    It  was  thus  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was  communicated 
lo  the  ancient  world.     No  discovery  of  this  truth,  either  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  in  any  former-  age,  was  made  by  human  research ;  neithet 
the  date  nor  the  process  of  it  could  therefore  be  stated  in  hLs  writings ; 
and  it  would  have  been  trifling  to  moot  a  question  which  had  been  sc 
fully  determined,  and  to  attempt  to  prove  a  doctrine  universally  received. 
That  the  idea  of  a  supreme  First  Cause  was  at  first  obtained  by  the 
exercise  of  reason,  is  thus  contradicted  by  the  facts,  that  the  first  man 
received  the  knowledge  of  God  by  sensible  converse  with  him,  and  that 
this  doctrine  was  transmitted,  with  the  confirmation  of  successive  visible 
manifestations,  to  the  early  ancestors  of  all  nations.     Whether  the  dis- 
covery, therefore,  of  the  simple  truth  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause 
be  within  the  compass  of  human  powers,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  matter  of  fact ;  because  it  may  be  proved  that  those  nations 
by  whom  that  doctrine  has  been  acknowledged,  had  their  origin  from  a 
common  stock,  resident  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  primitive 
revelations  were  given.     Tliey  were  therefore  never  in  circumstances 
in  which  such  an  experiment  upon  the  power  or  weakness  of  the  human 
mind  could  be  made.     Among  some  uncivilized  tribes,  such  as  the  Hot 
tentots  of  Africa,  and  the  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales,  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  probably  entirely  obliterated  ;  some  notions  of  spiritual 
existences,  superior  in  power  to  man,  and  possessed  of  creative  and  de« 
structive  powers,  do  however  remain,  naturally  tending  to  that  train  of 
reflection,  which  in  better  instructed  minds  issues  in  the  cipprehension  of 
one  Supreme  and  Divine  Intelligence.     But  no  instance  has  been  known 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  having  thus,  or  by  any  other  means,  originating 
in  themselves,  been  recovered  ;  if  restored  to  them  at  all,  it  has  been  by 
the  instruction  of  others,  and  not  by  the  rational  investigation  of  even 
nuperior  mmds  in  their  own  tribes.     Wherever  there  haB  been  s'lfficiont 
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nnenta]  cultivation  to  call  foTth  the  exercise  of  the  rational  iaculty  in 
•eurch  of  spiritual  and  raoral  truth,  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause  has  been 
previously  known ;  wherever  that  idea  has  been  totally  obliterated,  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  exercise,  and  no 
curiosity  as  to  such  speculations  has  been  awakened.  Matter  of  fad 
does  not  therefore  support  the  notion,  thai  the  existence  of  God  is  dis- 
Coverable  by  the  unassisted  faculties  of  man ;  and  there  is,  I  conceivBf 
very  slender  reason  to  admit  the  abstract  probability. 

A  sufficient  number  of  facts  are  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observa- 
tion t4>  show,  that  without  some  de^p^e  of  education,  man  is  wholly  the 
creature  of  appetite.     Labour,  feasting,  and  sleep,  divide  his  time,  and 
wholly  occupy  his  th(»ughts.    If  therefore  wc  suppose  a  First  Cause  to  be 
discoverable  by  humsin  investigation,  we  must  seek  for  the  instances 
amrmg  a  people  whose  civilization  dnd  intellectual  culture  have  roused 
the  mind  from  its  torpor,  and  given  it  an  interest  in  abstract  and  philo- 
sophic truth;  for  to  a  people  so' circumstanced  as  never  to  have  heard 
of  God,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  must  be  one  of  mere 
philosophy.     Religious  motives,  whether  of  hope  or  fear,  have  no  influ- 
ence where  no  religion  exists,  and  its  very  first  principle  is  here  sup. 
posed  to  be  as  yet  undiscovered.     Before,  therefore,  we  can  conceive 
the  human  mind  to  have  reached  a  state  of  activity  sufficiently  energetic 
und  curious  even  to  commence  such  an  inquiry,  we  must  suppc^se  a 
gradual  progress   from   the  uncivilized  state,  to  a  state  of  civil   and 
scientific  cultivation,  and  that  without  religion  of  any  kind ;  without 
moral  control ;  without  principles  of  justice,  except  such  as  may  have 
been  slowly  elaborated  from  those  relations  which  concern  the  grosser 
interests  of  men,  if  even  they  be  possible  ;    without  conscience ;  without 
hope  or  fear  in  another  life.     That  no  society  of  civilized  men  has  ever 
been  constituted  under  such  circumstances,  is  what  no  one  will  deny ; 
that  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  body  of  men  into  that  degree  of  civil  im- 
provement which  would  excite  the  passion  for  philosophic  investigation 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  which,  in  its  lowest  forms  of  superstition, 
admits  in  a  defective  degree  what  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  God,  a 
siipenor,  creative,  governing,  and  destroying  power,  can  have  no  proof, 
and  is  contradicted  by  every  fact  and  analogy  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quai.ited.    Under  the  influence  and  control  of  religion,  all  states,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  hitherto  been  formed  and  maintained.     It  has  entered 
t«sentially  into  all  their  legislative  and  gubemative   institutions;  and 
Atheism  is  so  obviously  dissocializing,  that  even  the  philosophic  Atheists 
of  Greece  and  Rome  confined  it  to  their  esoteric  doctrine,  and  were' 
equally  zealous  with  others  to  maintain  the  public  religion  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  multitude,  without  which  they  clearly  enough  discerned  that 
human  laws,  and  merely  human  motives,  would  be  totally  meffectual  to 
umvent  that  selfish  erratification  of  the  f^n^^sions.  the  enmities,  and  the 
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cupidity  of  men,  which  would  break  up  every  community  into  its  ori|;irm 
fragments,  and  arm  every  man  against  his  fellow. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  man  without  religion  camiot  exist  ir 
that  state  of  civility  and  cultivation  in  which  his  intellectual  powers  ars 
disposed  to,  or  capable  of,  such  a  course  of  inquiry  as  m  ght  lead  hira  U 
a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  that,  as  a  mere  barbarian,  he  would  be  wholly 
occupied  with  the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  or  his  sloth.    Should  we 
however  suppose  it  possible,  that  those  who  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  God,  or  of  superior  invisible  powers,  might  be  brought  to  the  habitR 
of  civil  life,  and  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  various  knowledge,  (which 
itself  however  is  very  incredible,)  it  would   still   remain  a  question 
whether,    provided   no   idea  from   tradition   or   instruction   had   beei 
suggested  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  superior  beings,  or  of  a  supreme 
Creator  or  Ruler,  such  a  truth  would  be  within  the  reach  of  man,  even 
in  an  imperfect  form.     We  have  already  seen,  that  a  truth  may  appear 
exceedingly  simple,  important,  and  evident,  when  once  known,  and  on 
this  account  its  demonstration  may  be  considered  easy,  which  neverthe- 
ess  has  been  the  result  of  much  previous  research  on  the  part  of  the 
discoverer.  {Vide  part  i,  c.  iv.)    The  abundant  rational  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  God,  which  may  now  be  so  easily  collected,  and  which  is 
so   convincing,  is   therefore   no   proof,  that  without   instniction    from 
Heaven  the  human  mind  would  ever  have  made  the  discovery.     ^  God 
is  the  only  way  to  himself;  he  cannot  in  the  least  be  come  at,  defined 
or  demonstrated  by  human  reason ;  for  where  would  the  inquirer  fix 
his  beginning  ?     He  is  to  search  for  Something  he  knows  not  what ;  a 
nature  without  known  properties ;  a  being  without  a  name.     It  is  im- 
possible for  such  a  person  to  declare  or  imagine  what  it  is  he  would 
discourse  of,  or  inquire  into ;  a  nature  he  has  not  the  least  apprehension 
of;  a  subject  he  has  not  the  least  glimpse  of,  in  whole  or  in  part , 
which  he  must  separate  from  all  doubt,  inconsistencies,  and  errors ;  he 
must  demonstrate  without  one  known  or  sure  principle  to  ground  it  upon : 
and  draw  certain  necessary  conclusions  whereon  to  rest  his  judgment, 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  one  term  or  proposition  to  fix  his  pro- 
cedure upon ;  and  therefore  can  never  know  whether  his  conclusion  be 
«*'Onsequent,  or  not  consequent,  truth  or  falsehood,  which  is  just  the  san 
in  science  as  in  architecture,  to  raise  a  building  without  a  foundation. 
(Ellis^s  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,) 

**  Suppose  a  person,  whose  powers  ot  argumentation  are  improved  t« 
the  utmost  pitch  of  human  capacity,  but  who  has  received  no  idea  ot 
God  by  any  revelation,  whether  from  tradition.  Scripture,  or  inspiratioi. 
how  is  he  to  convince  himself  that  God  is,  and  from  whence  is  he  tc 
learn  tohat  God  is  ?  That  of  which  as  yet  he  knows  nothing,  cannot  b^ 
a  subject  of  his  thought,  his  reasonings,  or  his  r.omersation.  Ho  car 
aeither  affirm  nor  deny  till  he  know  what  is  to  be  affirmed  or  deu*e<' 
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From  whence  then  is  our  philosopher  to  divine,  in  the^r«<  instance,  hiii 
idea  of  the  infinite  Being,  concerning  the  reality  of  whose  existence  he 
ji,  in  the  second  place,  to  decide  ?"  (Harems  Preservative  against  So- 
€i$ttanism,) 

**  Would  a  single  individual,  or  even  a  single  pair  of  the  human  race^ 
or  indeed  several  pairs  of  such  beings  as  we  are,  if  dropt  from  the  hands 
of  their  Maker  in  the  most  genial  soil  and  climate  of  this  globe,  without 
B  single  idea  or  notion  engraved  on  their  minds,  ever  think  of  instituting 
such  an  inquiry ;  or  short  and  simple  as  the  process  of  investigation  is, 
would  they  be  able  to  conduct  it,  should  it  somehow  occur  to  them^ 
No  man  who  has  paid  due  attention  to  the  means  by  which  all  our  ideas 
of  external  objects  are  introduced  into  our  minds  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses ;  or  to  the  still  more  refined  process  by  which  reflecting 
on  what  passes  in  our  minds  themselves,  when  we  combine  or  analyze 
these  ideas,  we  acquire  the  rudiments  of  all  our  knowledge  of  intellectual 
objects,  will  pretend  that  they  would.  The  efforts  of  intellect  necessary 
to  discover  ah  unknown  truth,  are  so  much  greater  than  those  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  comprehend  that  truth,  and  feel  the  force  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests,  when  fairly  stated,  that  for  one  man,  whoso 
intellectual  powers  are  equal  to  the  former,  ten  thousand  are  only  equal 
to  the  latter."  {Gltig's  Stackhavse  Intro.) 

'*  Between  matter  and  spirit,  things  visible  and  invisible,  time  and 
eternity,  beings  finite  and  beings  infinite,  objects  of  sense  and  objects 
of  faith,  the  connection  is  not  perceptible  to  human  observation.  Though 
we  push  our  researches  therefore  to  the  extreme  point,  whither  the  light 
of  nature  can  carry  us,  they  will  in  the  end  be  abruptly  terminated,  and 
we  must  stop  short  at  an  immeasurable  distance  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator."  {Van  MilderCs  Discourses.) 

.  These  observations  have  great  weight,  and  though  we  allow,  that  the 
argument  which  proves  that  the  effects  with  which  v^e  are  surrounded 
must  have  been  caused^  and  thus  leads  us  up  through  a  chain  of  sub. 
ordinate  cause  to  one  First  Cause,  has  in  it  a  simplicity,  an  obviousness, 
and  a  force,  which,  when  we  are  previously  furnished  with  the  idea  of 
God,  makes  it  at  first  sight  difficult  to  conceive,  that  men,  under  any 
degree  of  cultivation,  should  be  inadequate  to  it ;  yet,  if  the  human 
mind  ever  commenced  such  an  inquiry  at  all,  it  is  highly  probable  thai 
it  would  rest  in  the  notion  of  an  eternal  succession  of  causes  and  effects, 
lather  than  acquire  the  ideas  of  creation,  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  a 
supreme  Creator.  Scarcely  any  of  the  philosophers  of  the  most  in- 
quisitive ages  of  Greece,  or  those  of  their  followers  at  Rome,  though 
with  the  advantage  of  traditions  conveying  the  knowledge  of  God,  seem 
to  have  been  capable  of  conceiving  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  {Vide 
jwirt  i,  c.  iv,)  and  they  consequently  admitted  the  eternity  of  matter. 
This  was  equally  the  case  with  the  Theistical,  the  Atheistical,  and  the 
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polytlieistica]  philosophers.  (8)  It  was  not  among  them  a  subject  of 
dispute ;  but  taken  for  a  point  settled  and  not  to  be  contradicted,  that 
matter  was  eternal,  and  could  not  tnerefbre  be  created.  Against  this 
notion,  smee  the  revelation  of  truth  to  man,  philosophy  has  been  able  to 
adduce  a  very  satisfactory  argument;  but,  though  it  is  not  a  very 
n^riondite  one,  it  was  never  discovered  by  philosophy  while  unaided  by 
the  Scriptures.  In  like  manner  philosophy  can  now  furnish  cogent 
arguments  against  an  infinite  succession  of  causes  and  effects ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  they  could  have  been  apprehended  by 
those  to  whom  the  very  notion  of  a  First  Cause  had  not  been  intimated. 
If  however  it  were  conceded,  that  some  glimmering  of  this  great  truth 
might,  by  induction,  have  been  discovered  by  contemplative  minds  thus 
circumstanced ;  by  what  means  could  they  have  demonstrated  to  them* 
selves  that  that  great  collection  of  bodies  which  we  call  the  world  had 
but  one  Creator ;  that  he  is  an  incorporeal  Spirit ;  that  he  is  eternal, 
self  existent,  immortal,  and  independent  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  the  argu* 
ment  d  posteriori  does  not  of  itself  fully  confirm  all  these  conclusions ; 
and  the  argumertt  d  priori^  when  directed  to  these  mysterious  points,  is 
not,  with  all  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  so  satisfactory,  as  to  leave 
no  rational  erround  of  doubt  ns  to  its  conclusiveness.  No  sober  man,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  content  with  thai  as  the  only  foundation  of  his 
faith  and  hope.  If  indeed  the  idea  of  God  were  innate,  as  some  have 
contended,  the  question  would  be  set  at  rest.  But  then  every  human 
being  would  be  in  possession  of  it.  Of  this  there  is  not  only  no  proof  at 
all,  but  the  evidence  of  fact  is  against  it ;  and  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas 
may  with  confidence  be  pronounced  a  mere  theory,  assumed  to  support 
favounte  notions,  but  contradicted  by  all  experience.  We  are  all 
conscious  that  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  God  by  instruction ;  and  we 
observe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  instruction,  men  are  ignorant, 
as  of  other  things,  so  of  God.  Peter,  the  wild  boy,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  was  found  in  a  wood  in  Germany,  far  from 
having  any  innate  sense  of  God  or  religion,  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
instruction ;  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  are  found, 
to  this  day,  in  a  state  of  knowledge  but  little  superior,  and  certainly  have 
no  idea  of  the  existence  of  one  supreme  Creator. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  of  his  attributes,  to  revelation  alone ;  liut,  being 
now  discovered,  the  rational  evidence  of  both   is  copious  and  irresisti* 

(8)  "  Few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  pagan  philosophert  acknowledged  €rod  to  be, 
jn  tlie  most  proper  tense,  the  Creator  of  the  world.  By  calling  him  An^t^^yos, 
*thc  Maker  of  the  world,'  they  did  not  mean,  that  he  brought  it  out  of  non. 
existence  into  being ;  but  only  that  he  built  it  out  of  pre.exiatent  materiala,  anJ 
dispotod  it  into  a  regular  form  and  order.**  See  ample  proofs  and  illustratinnt  ia 
<e.  13,  part  i,  of  La  land's  Ner^^ty  of  Revelntiam. 
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jle ;  (9)  80  much  so,  that  Atheism  has  never  been  able  to  make  much 
progress  among  mankind  where  this  revelation  has  been  preserved.  It 
js  resisted  by  denKmstrations  too  numerous,  obvious,  and  convincing ;  and 
is  itself  too  easily  proved  to  involve  the  most  revolting  absurdities. 

No  subject  has  employed  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  more  than  the  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God ;  and  the  evidence  from  fact,  reason,  and  the  nature  of  things, 
4rliicL  has  been  collected,  is  large  and  instructive.  These  researches 
*«ive  not  however  brought  to  light  any  new  attribute  of  God  not  found 
'D  Scripture.  This  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  only  source  of  our 
lotions  on  this  subject  is  the  manifestation  which  God  has  been  pleased 
lo  make  of  himself,  and  a  confirmation  that  human  reason,  if  lefl  to  itself^ 
had  never  made  the  slightest  discovery  respecting  the  Divine  nature. — 
But  as  to  what  is  revealed,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the  contro- 
versy with  polytheism,  and  with  that  still  more  unnatural  and  monstrous 
perversion,  the  philosophy  which  denies  a  God. 

Demonstrations  both  d  priori  and  d  potteriorij  the  former  beginning 
with  the  cause,  the  latter  with  the  effect,  have  been  attempted,  not  only 
of  the  being,  but  also  of  all  the  attributes  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  On  each  we  shall  offer  some  observations  and  illustrations, 
taking  the  argument  d  posteriori  first,  both  because,  as  to  the  simple 
question  of  the  being  of  a  God,  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  and  convincing 
proof;  and  especially,  because  it  is  that  only  to  which  the  Scriptures 
themselves  refer  us.  '<  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God^  tmd  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  toorkJ"  "  For  the  incisibie  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen^  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made^  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,^^  **  For  by 
the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures  proportionably  the  Maker  of 
them  is  seen,** 

Nature,  as  one  justly  observes,  proceeds  from  causes  to  effects ;  but 
the  most  certain  and  successful  investigations  of  man,  proceed  from 
effects  to  causes,  and  this  is  the  character  of  what  logicians  have  called 
the  argument  d  posteriori. 

In  philosophy  it  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiomj  *'  that  no  event  or 
change  comes  to  pass  merely  of  itself,  but  that  every  change  stands 
related  to  and  implies  the  existence  and  influence  of  something  else,  in 
consequence  of  which  such  change  comes  to  pass,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principle,  beginning,  or  source  of  the  change  referred 

(9)  **  Tell  men  there  is  a  God,  and  their  mind  embracea  it  as  a  neceaaary 
truth ;  unfold  his  attributes,  and  they  will  pee  the  explanation  of  them  in  his 
worka.  ^hen  the  foundction  is  laid  sure  and  firm  that  there  is  a  God,  and  hi» 
will  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  nothing  made  but  by  hia  special  appointment 
aod  command,  then  the  order  of  beings  will  fill  their  minds  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  Divine  Majeaty,  and  they  may  be  made  a  scale  to  raise  juster  conceptions  tf 
what  is  immortal  and  invisible.**     (Elus's  Knowledge  of  Divine  Tkinge.) 
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to  it.  Accordingly  the  term  ecaue  i»  usually  employed  to  denote  Che 
supposed  principle  of  change;  and  the  term  effect  is  applied  to  the 
change  considered  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  change  whence  it 
proceeded.  This  axiom  or  principle  is  usually  thus  expressed : — **  For 
every  effect  there  must  be  a  cause."  <*  Nothing  exists  or  comes  to 
pass  without  a  cause."  "  Nihil  turpius  philosopho  quam  fieri  sine  causa 
quicquam  dicere." 

Rooted  as  this  principle  is  in  the  common  sense^  and  the  comnHXi 
observation  and  experience  of  mankind,  it  is  assailed  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal Atheism  of  Hume,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  his  argument 
from  the  no  less  skeptical  Hobbes,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  efieci 
has  in  consequence  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 

Causes  have  been  distributed  by  logicians  into  efficienly  maieritd^ 
fncHt  and  formal.  Efficient  causes  are  the  agents  that  produce  certain 
effects ;  material  causes  are  the  subjects  on  which  the  agent  perfornLs 
his  operation ;  or  those  contingent  natures  which  lie  within  the  reach  of 
the  agent  to  influence.  Final  causes  are  the  motives  or  purposes, 
which  move  to  action,  or  the  end  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  FomuH 
causes  denote  the  changes  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  agent ; 
or  that  which  determines  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  every  thing  else. 

It  is  with  efficient  causes  as  understood  in  the  above  distribution,  that 
we  are  principally  concerned.  Mr.  Hume  and  his  followers  have  la*d 
it  down,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  we  are  able  to  perceive  a 
necessary  connection  between  two  successive  events ;  or  to  compre- 
hend in  what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its  cause. — 
From  experience,  they  observe,  indeed  we  learn,  that  there  are  many 
events,  which  are  constantly  conjoined,  so  that  the  one  invariably  fbU 
lows  the  other;  but  it  is  possible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, that  this  connection,  though  a  constant  one,  as  far  as  our  obser 
vation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a  necessary  connection;  nay,  it  la 
possible,  that  there  may  be  no  necessary  connections  among  any  of  the 
phenomena  we  see,  and  if  there  be  any  such  connections  existing,  wei 
may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  them.  This 
doctrine  has  however  been  admitted  by  many  who  not  only  deny  the 
skeptical  conclusions  which  Hobbes  and  Hume  deduced  from  it,  bu! 
who  contend  that  it  leads  to  a  directly  contrary  conclusion.  '*  T*he 
fallacy  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  system,"  says  Professor  St  en-art, 
^  does  not  consist  in  his  premises,  but  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  them.  The  word  cause  is  used,  both  by  philosophers  and  tlio 
vulgar,  in  two  senses,  which  are  widely  diffcnrent.  When  it  is  said, 
that  every  change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a  cause ;  the 
word  cause  expresses  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
coniierred  wiih  the  rhantre,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  hai^ 
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oened.  This  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  the  word; 
and  such  causes  may  be  called  metaphysical  or  efficient  causet.  In 
natural  philosophy,  however,  when  we  speak  of  one  thing  being  the 
cause  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  the  two  are  constantly  con*  ^ 
joined ;  so  that  when  we  see  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other.-— 
These  conjunctions  we  learn  from  experience  alone ;  and  without  aa 
v^quaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the 
established  course  of  nature.  The  causes  which  are  the  o'jjects  of  our 
investigation  in  natural  philosophy,  may,  for  the  sake  of  (listinction,  be 
called  physical  causes."  {Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,)  By  this  distinction  and  concession  all  that  b  skeptical  and 
Atheistic,  in  Hume's  doctrine,  is  indeed  completely  refuted  ;  for  if  meta- 
physical or  efficient  causes  be  allowed,  and  also  that  ^  power ^  force^ 
energy,  and  causation^  are  to  be  regarded  as  attributes  of  mind,  and  can 
exist  in  mind  only,"  {Elements  of  the  Philo$»phy  of  ike  Human  Mind,) 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  First  Cause,  whether  the  constant  succession  of  events  among 
physical  causes,  has  a  necessary  connection  or  not ;  or  in  other  words, 
whether  what  is  purely  material  can  have  the  attribute  of  causation. — 
The  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  thinks  that  this  doctrine  is  '<more 
favourable  to  Theism,  than  even  the  common  notions  upon  this  sub* 
ject ;" — ^  if  at  the  same  time  we  admit  the.  authority  of  that  principle 
of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  to  an  efficient  cause,** 
«— <«  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  not  only  as  the  first,  but  aa 
the  constantly  operating,  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  con- 
necting  principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  observe." 
{Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Jl^nd,)  This  author  still 
farther  thinks,  that  Mr.  Hume  has  undesignedly  furnished  an  antidote 
by  this  error  to  Spinozism  itself.  "  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  in  the  unqua. 
lified  form  in  which  he  states  it,  may  lead  to  other  consequences  not 
less  dangerous ;  but  if  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  conduct  metaphy* 
sirians  to  the  truth,  he  may  at  least  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  shut 
up  for  ever  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  fatal  paths  which  led  them 
astray," — "  the  cardinal  principle  on  which  the  whole  system  of  Spinoza 
turns,  being  that  all  events,  physical  and  moral,  are  necessarily  linked 
together  as  causes  and  effects."  {DisseriaHon  prefixed  to  the  Sup^:lemenf 
vfthe  Encyclo,  Britt,) 

When  the  doctrine  is  thus  restricted  to  physical  causes,  its  dangeiout 
tei  .dency  is  greatly  weakened,  if  not  altogether  neutralized ;  yet,  not. 
withstanding  the  authority  with  which  it  has  been  supported,  it  may  be 
inspected  that  it  is  radically  unsound,  and  that  it  leads  to  consequences 
very  contradictory  to  the  experience  of  mankind,  or,  at  best,  that  it  is 
rathofr  a  philosophical  paradox  or  quibble,  than  a  philosophic  discovery. 
Wiiat  are  called  above  met  iphysical  or  efficient  causes  are  admitted,  with 
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respect  to  mitid,  of  which  ^ 'power^  force^  energy  and  cotiMtton,  are  attri* 
but  68."  ''  One  kind  of  cause,  namely,  what  a  man,  or  any  other  living  being, 
is  to  his  own  voluntary  actions,  or  to  those  changes  which  he  prodaee* 
directly  in  himself,  and  indirectly  in  himself,  by  the  occasional  exertion  of 
his  own  power,"  says  Dr.  Gregory,  (Literary  and  PhUosopkical  Essayt;) 
^  may  be  called  for  distinction's  sake  an  agent.      That  there  are  such 
agents,  and  that  many  events  are  to  be  referred  to  them,  as  either  whoU) 
or  partly  their  causes  or  principles  of  change,  is  not  only  certain  but  eveii 
self  evident."    .We  are  all  conscious  of  power  to   produce  certain 
effects,  and  we  are  sure  that  there  is  between  this  cause  and  the  effect 
produced,  more  than  a  mere  relation  of  antecedence  and  sequence,  for 
we  are  conscious  not  only  of  designing  to  produce  the  effect,  but  of  the 
exertion  of  power,  though  we  do  not  always  know  the  medium  by  which 
the  power  acts  upon  the  object,  as  when  we  move  the  hand  or  the  foot 
voluntarily,  nor  the  mode  in  which  the  exerted  energy  connects  itself 
with  the  result.     Yet  the  result  follows  the  will,  and  however  often  this 
is  repeated,  it  is  stiU  the  same.      The  relations  between  physical  causes 
and  effects  must  be  different  from  this  ;  but  if  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Hume  it  were  only  a  relation  of  succession^  the  following  absurditieb, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Reid,  {Reid*s  Essays,)  would  inevitably  follow — «  night 
would  be  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  night ;  for  no  two 
things  have  more  constantly  followed  each  other  since  the  beginning  o£ 
the  world.     Any  thing,  for  what  we  know,  may  be  the  cause  of  any 
thing,  since  nothing  is  essential  to  a  cause  but  its  being  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  effect :  what  is  unintelligent  may  be  the  cause  of  what  is 
intelligent ;  folly  may  be  the  cause  of  wisdom,  and  evil  of  good ;  and 
thus  all  reasoning  frr/m  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  all  rea- 
soning from  final  causes,  must  be  given  up  as  fallacious."     Physical 
causes,  as  for  example,  what  impulse  is  to  motion,  heat  to  expansion, 
fusion,  and  evaporation ;  the  earth  to  the  fall  of  a  stone  toward  it ; 
the  sun  and  moon  to  the  tides ;  express  a  relation  different  from  that 
between  man  and  any  of  his  voluntary  actions ;  but  it  cannot  be  the 
same  as  the  relation  of  priority  and  succession  among  things  or  events. 
Men  have  been  mistaken,  in  some  cases,  in  taking  the  circumstances  of 
the  succession  of  one  event  to  another  as  a  proof  of  their  relation  as 
cause  and  effect ;  but  even  that  shows  that,  in  the  fixed  opinion  of 
mankind,  constat  succession,   when   there  is   an   appearance  of  lu^ 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  implies  more  than  mere  succcs- 
sion,  and  that  what  is  considered  as  the  cause  has  an  efficiency  either 
from  itself  or  by  derivation,  by  which  the  effect  is  brougfit  to  pass.     I. 
is  truly  observed  by  Dr.  Brown,  {Procedure,  ^c,  of  the  Human  Under* 
ftaruUngf)  "  We  find  by  observation  and  experience  that  such  and  such 
effects  are  produced ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  think  of  the  rea^son  why, 
and  the  manner  how  tlie  causes  work  those  effects,  then  we    are  at  a 
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Stand,  and  all  our  reasoning  is  precarious,  or  at  best  but  probable  coti- 
lecture."  From  hence  however  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  conclusion, 
that  bocause  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  physical  causes 
act,  Uiey  dc  not  act  at  all ;  or  that  none  such  exist  in  the  ordinarily 
received  sense ;  that  is,  that  the  efTe^  is  not  dependent  upon  what  is 
called  the  eause^  and  that  the  presence  of  the  latter,  according  to  the 
ef?tablished  laws  of  nature,  is  not  necessary  to  the  effect,  so  that  without 
11  the  effect  would  not  follow.  The  efidenl  cause  may  be  latenij  but 
the  physical  cause  is  that  through  which  it  operates,  and  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  adaptation  to  convey  the  power,  so  to  speak,  in  some 
precise  mode,  by  mechanical  or  other  means,  to  the  result,  or  there 
could  neither  be  ingenuity  and  contrivance  in  the  works  of  art,  nor  wis- 
dom  in  the  creation.  A  watch  might  indicate  the  hour  without  wheels, 
and  a  clod  might  give  as  copious  a  light  to  the  planetary  system  as  the 
sun.  If  the  doctrine  of  Hume  denies  eficient  causes,  it  contradicts  all 
consciousness  and  the  experience  founded  upon  it ;  if  it  applies  only  to 
physical  causes,  it  either  confounds  them  with  efficient  causes,  or  says 
in  paradoxical  language,  only  what  has  been  better  said  by  others,  and 
that  without  any  danger  of  involving  either  absurd  or  dangerous  conse- 
quences. *<  When  an  event  is  produced  according  to  a  known  law  of 
nature,  the  law  of  nature  is  called  the  cause  of  that  event  But  a  law 
of  nature  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  aiiy  event ;  it  is  only  the  rule 
according  to  wljich  the  efficient  cause  acts.  A  law  is  a  thing  con- 
ceived  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being,  not  a  thing  which  has  a  real 
existence,  and  therefore  like  a  motive,  it  can  neither  act  nor  be  acted 
upon,  and  consequently  cannot  be  an  efficient  cause.  If  there  be 
no  being  that  acts  according  to  that  law,  it  produces  no  effect."  {Reid^s 
Essays.)  **  All  things  that  are  done  in  the  world,  are  done  immediately 
by  God  himself,  or  by  created  intelligent  beings ;  matter  being  evidently 
not  at  all  capable  of  any  laws  or  powers  whatever,  any  more  than  it  is 
capable  of  intelligence ;  excepting  only  this  one  negative  power,  that 
?very  part  of  it  will,  of  itself,  always  and  necessarily  continue  in  that 
state,  whether  of  rest  or  motion,  wherein  it  at  present  is.  So  that  alt 
those  things  which  we  commonly  say  are  the  effects  of  tlie  natural 
powers  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  the 
like,  are  indeed,  (if  we  will  speak  strictly  and  properly,)  the  effects  of 
God's  acting  upon  matter  continually,  and  every  moment,  either  immedi. 
atelv  by  Lmself,  or  mediately  by  some  created  intelligent  beings.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  men  commonly  call  the  course 
of  nature,  or  the  powers  of  nature.  The  course  of  nature,  truly  anc 
properly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  God  producing  certain 
effects  in  a  continued,  regular,  constant,  and  uniform  manner."  (Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.) 

The  true  staie  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  I   That  there  aie  efficient 
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causes,  and  that  the  relation  between  tliem  and  their  effects  ill  netessary^ 
amce,  without  the  operation  of  the  eflicient,  the  ciiect  would  not  take 
place.     This  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  we  proceed  therefore  upon  the 
surest  ground  when  we  ascribe  effects  which  are  above  human  power, 
to  a  causation  which  is  more  than  human,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  the  phe- 
nomena  of  universal  nature,  to  a  Divine  caustj  or  in  other  words  to  God 
2.  That  there  are  physiccd  causes,  between  which  and  their  efiects  iher& 
is  a  relation  or  connection  very  different  to  that  of  a  mere  order  of  sue* 
cession,  which  in  fact  is  a  relation  which  entirely  excludes  the  idea  of 
causation  in  any  sense.     According  to  the  present  established  order  of 
nature,  this  also  may  be  termed  a  necessary  connection,  although  not 
necessary  in  the  sense  of  its  being  the  only  method  by  which  the  infinite 
and  first  efficient  could  produce  the  effect.     His  resources  are  doubtlesb 
boundless ;  but  having  established  a  certain  order  in  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  having  given  certain  powers  and   properties  to  matter,  with 
reference  to  a  mutual  operation  of  different  bodies  upon  each  other,  his 
supreme  efficiency,  his  causing  power,  takes  its  direction,  and  displays 
itself  in  this  order,  and  is  modified  by  the  pre-established  and  constantly 
upheld  properties  through  and  by  which  it  operates.     So  far,  and  in  this 
sense,  the  relation  between  physical  causes  and  effects  is  a  necessary 
one,  and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  thus  established  by  those  wondrous 
arrangements  and  adaptations  in  the  different  parts  of  nature,  and  in 
individual  bodies, which  carry  on,  and  conduct  the  ever-^ting  efficiency 
of  God  to  those  wise  and  benevolent  ends  which  he  has  proposed 
Thus  the  sun,  by  virtue  of  a  previously  established  adaptation  between 
its  own  qualities,  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  human  eye,  is  the 
necessary  cause  of  light  and  vision,  though  the  true  efficient  be  the  Crea- 
tor himself,  ever  present  to  his  own  arrangements ;  as  the  spring  of  n 
watch  is  the  necessary  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  and  indices 
though  the  efficient,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  the  artist  himself  who  framed 
the  whole.     In  these  cases  there  is,  however,  this  difference  to  be  oh. 
served,  though  it  afiects  not  the  argument  of  a  secondary  physii»d  causa, 
tion,  that  the  maker  of  a  watch,  finding  certain  bodies,  en<tued  with 
certain  primary  properties,  may  array  them  one  against  the  other,  and 
so  leave  his  work  to  go  on  without  his  constant  impulse  and  interposition  \ 
but  in  nature,  the  primary  properties  of  matter,  and  its  exis  eiice  itself  nre 
derived  and  dependenty  and  need  the  constant  upholding  of  Him  who  spa.£6 
them  out  of  no;hing,  and  "  by  whom  they  all  consisC^ 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  according  to  the  common  sc-nse 
and  observation  of  mankind,  being  thus  established,  (1)  we  proceed  to 
the  arguments  which  are  founded  upon  it. 

(I)  The  lunguag^e  oi  every  nation  is  t'onaed  on  the  connection  between  cause 
4nd  effect.  For  in  every  langiia^^e  there  are  not  only  many  words  din^ctty  «)z. 
piCMing  idoaa  of  this  mibject,  such  as  cause,  eOtciency,  eflect,  production,  produce 
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The  existence  of  God,  once  communicated  to  us  by  his  ohu  reveU 
*ion,  direct  or  traditional,  is  capable  of  ample  proof,  and  receives  an 
irresistible  corroborative  evidence,  d  pomriori. 

An  argument  d  priori^  is  an  argument  from  something  arUecederU  to 
something  consequent ;  from  principle  to  corollary ;  from  cause  to  efeet. 
Aq  argument  d posteriori,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  argument  from  consequent 
U)  aniecedeni,  from  effect  to  cause.  Both  these  kinds  of  proof  have  been 
resorted  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God ;  but  it  is 
ou  the  latter  only  that  any  dependence  can  be  placed,  and  the  deroonstra* 
tion  is  too  strong  to  need  a  doubtful  auxiliary. 

The  first  argument,  d  posteriori,  foi^  the  existence  of  a  God,  is  drawn 
from  our  own  actual  existence,  and  that  of  other  beings  around  (is. 
This,  ^fr  an  obvious  error,  has  sometimes  been  called  an  argument  d 
priori ;  but  if  our  existence  is  made  use  of  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  Creator,  it  is  unquestionably  an  argument  which  proceeds  from 
consequent  to  antecedent,  from  effect  to  cause.  This  ancient,  and 
obvious  demonstration  has  been  placed  in  different  views  by  difierent 
writers.  Locke  has,  in  substance,  thus  stated  it.  Every  man  knowv 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows  also  that  he 
did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly  certain  to  him,  that 
his  existence  was  caused  and  not  fortuitous,  and  was  produced  by  a  cause 
adequate  to  the  production.  By  an  adequate  cause,  is  invariably 
intended,  a  cau^e  possessing  and  exerting  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  bring 
any  effect  to  pass.  In  the  present  case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one  possess- 
ing,  and  exerting  all  the  understanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the 
power  necessary  to  create,  such  a  being  as  the  man  in  question.  This 
cause  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  The  understanding 
necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create  a  being  com- 
pounded of  the  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He  who  can 
contrive  and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any  thing. 
He  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man,  certainly  contrived  and 
created  all  things. 

Tlie  same  argument  is  given  more  copiously,  but  with  great  clearness, 
by  Mr.  Howe : — 

**  We  therefore  begin  with  God's  existence  ;  for  the  evincing  of  which, 

•ffdctuate,  CD&te,  gererate,  &c,  or  words  equivalent  to  these;  bat  every  verb 
'n  ovory  language,  except  the  intransitive iniper8onal  verbs,  and  the  verb  substan. 
live,  involves,  of  covrse,  causation  or  efficiency,  and  refers  always  to  an  agent,  or 
oause,  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  the  operation  of  this  caune  or  agent,  the 
verb  would  have  no  meaning. — All  manknid,  except  a  few  Atheistical  and  skepti. 
eal  philosophers,  have  thus  agreed  in  acknowledging  this  connection,  and  they 
have  acknowledged  it  as  fully  as  others  in  their  customary  language.  They  have 
spoken  exactly  a«  other  men  speak,  and  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
h  aa  oflen  declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  nmcli  relied  on,  at 
Jn  those  of  other  men.  (Dwioht^b  Tiikolooy.  vol.  i,  p.  5  ) 
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we  may  be  most  assured,  JYr^,  tha.*  ^h«sre  hath  been  somewliat  or  other 
from  all  eternity ;  or  that,  looking  backward,  somewhat  of  real  being 
wnust  be  confessed  eternal.  Let  such  as  have  not  been  used  to  Uiink  of 
any  thing  more  than  what  they  could  see  with  their  eyes,  and  to  whom 
reasoning  only  seems  difficult  because  they  have  not  tried  what  they  ca*^  do 
in  it,  but  use  tlieir  thoughts  a  little,  and  by  moving  them  a  few  easy  stepSi 
they  will  soon  find  themselves  as  sure  of  this  as  that  they  fe«e,  3r  hear, 
or  understand,  or  are  any  thing. 

**  For  being  sure  that  something  now  is,  (that  you  see,  for  instance,  oi 
are  something,)  you  must  then  acknowledge,  that  certainly  something 
always  was,  and  hath  ever  been,  or  been  from  all  eternity  ;  or  else  you 
must  say,  that,  some  time),  nothing  was ;  or  that  all  being  once  was  not. 
And  so,  since  you  find  that  something  now  is,  there  was  a  time  wJ|pn  all 
being  did  begin  to  be  ;  that  is,  that  till  that  time  there  was  nothing ;  but 
now,  at  that  time  something  first  began  to  be.  For  what  can  be  plainer 
than  that  if  all  being  some  time  was  not,  and  now  some  being  is,  every 
thing  of  being  had  a  beginning.  And  thence  it  would  follow,  that  some 
being,  that  is,  the  first  that  ever  began  to  be,  did  of  itself  start  up  oat  of 
nothing,  or  made  itself  to  be  when  before  nothing  was. 

**  But  now,  do  you  not  plainly  see  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  any 
thing  should  do  so ;  that  is,  when  it  was  as  yet  nothing,  and  when  nothing 
at  all  as  yet  was,  that  it  should  make  itself,  or  come  into  being  of  itself? 
For  surely  making  itself  is  doing  something.  But  can  that  which  is 
nothing  do  any  thing  ?  Unto  all  doing  there  must  be  some  doer.  Where- 
fore a  thing  must  be  before  it  can  do  any  thing ;  and  therefore  it  would 
follow,  that  it  was  before  it  was ;  or  was  and  toas  noU  was  someUdng  and 
nothings  at  the  same  time.  Yea,  and  that  it  was  diverse  from  itself; 
for  a  cause  must  be  a  distinct  thing  from  that  which  is  caused  by  it« 
Wherefore  it  is  most  apparent,  that  some  being  hath  ei>er  been,  or  did 
never  begin  to  be. 

<^  Whence,  farther,  it  is  also  evident,  Secondly,  that  some  being  was 
uncaused,  or  was  ever  of  itself  without  any  cause.  For  what  never  was 
from  another  had  never  any  cause,  since  nothing  could  be  its  own  cause. 
And  somewhat,  as  appears  from  what  hath  been  said,  never  was  from 
another.  Or  it  may  be  plainly  argued  thus ;  that  either  some  being  was 
uncaused,  or  all  being  was  caused.  But  if  all  being  was  caused,  thea 
some  one  at  least  was  the  cause  of  itself;  which  hath  been  already  shown 
impossible.  Therefore  the  expression  commonly  used  concerning  the 
first  being,  that  it  was  of  itself,  is  only  to  be  taken  negatively^  that  is,  that 
it  was  not  of  another ;  not  positively,  as  if  it  did  some  time  make  itself. 
Or  what  there  is  positive  signified  by  that  form  of  speech,  is  only  to 
be  taken  thus,  that  it  was  a  being  of  that  nature,  as  that  it  was  impossible 
it  should  ever  not  have  been ;  not  that  it  did  ever  of  itself  step  out  of  not 
being  into  bcin;; 
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**  And  now  it  ut  hence  farther  evident,  Thirdlpy  that  some  being  is 
ndependent  upon  any  other,  that  is,  whereas  it  ahready  appears  that 
lonie  being  did  never  depend  on  any  o^r,  as  a  productive  cause,  and 
was  not  beholden  to  any  other,  that  it  might  come  into  being ;  it  is 
thereupon  equally  evident  that  it  is  simply  independent,  or  cannot  be  be> 
holden  to  any  for  its  continued  being.  For  what  did  never  need  a 
productive  cause,  doth  as  little  need  a  sustaining  or  conserving  cause* 
And  to  make  this  more  plain,  either  some  being  is  independent,  or  all 
oeing*  IS  dependent.  But  there  is  nothing  without  the  compass  of  all 
being  whereon  it  may  depend.  Wherefore  to  say,  that  all  being  doth 
depend,  is  to  say,  it  depends  on  nothing,  that  is,  that  it  depends  not. 
For  to  depend  on  nothing,  is  not  to  depend.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest 
contradiction  to  say  that  all  being  doth  depend ;  against  which  it  is  no 
relief  to  urge,  that  all  beings  do  circularly  depend  on  one  another.  (2) 
For  so,  however  the  whole  circle  or  sphere  of  being  should  depend  on 
nothing ;  or  one  at  last  depend  on  itself,  which  negatively  taken,  as  be* 
fore,  is  true,  and  the  thing  we  contend  for — that  one,  the  common  sup-* 
port  of  all  the  rest,  depends  not  on  any  thing  without  itself. 

"  Whence  also  it  is  plainly  consequent.  Fourthly^  that  such  a  Bemg 
is  necessary,  or  doth  necessarily  exist :  that  is,  that  it  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  that  it  could  not  or  cannot  but  be.  For  what  is  in  being,  neither 
by  its  own  choice,  nor  any  other's,  is  necessarily.  But  what  was  not 
made  by  itself,  (which  hath  been  shown  to  be  impossible,)  nor  by  any 
other,  (as  it  hath  been  proved  something  was  not,)  it  is  manifest,  it 
neitlier  depended  on  its  choice,  nor  any  other's  that  it  is.  And  there- 
fore,  its  existence  is  not  owing  to  choice  at  all,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
its  own  nature.  Wherefore  it  is  always  by  a  simple,  absolute,  natural 
necessity ;  being  of  a  nature  to  which  it  is  altogether  repugnant  and 
impossible  ever  not  to  have  been,  or  ever  to  cease  from  being.  And 
now  having  gone  thus  far,  and  being  assured,  that  hitherto  we  feel  the 
ground  firm  under  us ;  that  is,  having  gained  a  full  certainty,  that  there 

(2)  The  notion  of  an  infinite  series  of  caused  and  successive  beings  is  absurd; 
for  of  this  infinite  series,  either  some  one  part  has  not  been  successive  to  any 
other,  or  else  all  the  several  parts  of  it  have  been  successive.  If*  sonie  one  part 
of  it  was  not  successive,  then  it  had  9.  first  part,  which  destroys  the  supposition 
of  its  infinity.  If  all  the  several  parts  of  it  have  been  successive,  then  have  they 
all  once  been  future  :  but  if  they  have  all  been  fiiture,  a  time  may  bu  conceived 
when  none  of  them  had  existence :  and  if  so,  then  it  follows,  either  that  all  th« 
Miia  and  consequently  the  whole  of  this  infinite  series  must  have  arisen  from 
nothing,  which  is  absurd ;  or  else,  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  ttholet 
beside  what  is  contained  in  all  the  parts,  which  is  also  absurd.  See  darkens  De. 
rnonstration,  and  Woolaston's  Religion  of  Nature.  "  A  chsm,"  says  Dr.  Paley, 
**  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  links  can  no  more  support  itself,  than  a 
chain  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  links.  If  we  increase  the  number  of  links 
from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  dtc,  we  make  not  the 
smallest  approach,  we  observe  not  the  smallest  tiindency  toward  self  support** 
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1ft  an  eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  Being,  and  therefore 
actually  aud  oYerlastingly  existing ;  we  may  advance  one  step  farthery 

**  And  with  equal  assurance  ail.  Fifthly y  that  this  eternal,  independent, 
uncaused,  necessary  Being,  is  self  active  ;  that  is,  (which  is  at  present 
meant,)  not  such  as  acts  upon  itself,  but  that  which  hath  the  power  of 
acting  upon  other  things,  in  and  of  itself,  without  deriving  it  from  any 
other.  Or  at  least  that  there  is  such  a  Being  as  is  eternal,  uncaused, 
dz;c,  having  the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself.  For  either  such  a 
Being  as  hath  been  already  evinced  is  of  itself  active  or  unactive,  or 
hath  the  power  of  action  of  itself  or  not.  If  we  will  say  the  latter,  let 
it  be  considered  what  we  say,  and  to  what  purpose  we  say  it. 

^  1.  We  are  to  weigh  what  it  is  we  affirm,  when  we  speak  of  an 
eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  Being,  which  is  of  itself  to- 
tally unactive,  or  destitute  of  any  active  power.  -  If  <ve  will  say  there 
is  some  such  thing,  we  will  confess,  when  we  have  called  it  something, 
it  is  a  very  silly,  despicable,  idle  something,  and  a  something,  (if  we 
look  upon  it  alone,)  as  good  as  nothing.  For  there  is  but  little  odds 
between  being  nothing,  and  being  able  to  do  nothing.  We '  will  again 
confess,  eternity,  self  origination,  independency,  necessity  of  existence, 
to  be  very  great  and  highly  dignifying  attributes ;  and  import  a  most 
inconceivable  excellency.  For  what  higher  glory  can  we  ascribe  t<i 
any  being,  than  to  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  from  eternity  of  itself,  (3) 
without  being  beholden  to  any  other,  and  to  be  such  as  that  it  can  be 
and  cannot  but  be  in  the  same  state,  self-subsisting,  and  self  sufficient  to 
all  eternity  ?  But  can  our  reason  either  direbt  or  endure,  that  we  should 
JO  incongruously  misplace  so  magnificent  attributes  as  these,  and  ascribe 
the  prime  glory  of  the  most  excellent  Being  unto  that  which  is  next  to 
nothing  ?  But  if  any  in  the  meantime  will  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  say 
this,  let  it 

^  2.  Be  considered  to  what  purpose  they  say  it.  Is  it  to  exclude  a 
necessary  self-active  Being  ?  But  it  can  signify  nothing  lo  that  purpose. 
For  such  a  Being  they  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  let  them  do  what 
they  can  (beside  putting  out  their  own  eyes)  notwithstanding.  For 
why  do  they  acknowledge  any  necessary  being  at  all,  that  was  ever  of 
itself  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  cannot,  otherwise,  for  their  hearts,  tell 
bow  it  was  ever  possible  that  any  thing  at  all  could  come  into  being  T 

(9)  **We  will  acknowledge  an  impropriety  in  thin  word,  and  ita  eonjugntOi 
9el/  originate,  sotnetimes  hereafler  used  :  which  yet  is  recompensed  by  their  eon. 
veniency ;  as  they  may  porhttps  find  who  shall  make  trial  how  to  express  th« 
sense  intended  by  them  in  other  words.  And  they  ate  used  without  suKpicion, 
that  it  can  be  thought  they  are  meant  to  signify  as  if  God  ever  gave  original  to 
himself;  but  in  the  negative  sense,  that  he  never  received  .t  from  any  othor; 
yea«  and  that  he  is,  what  is  more  than  equivalent  to  his  being  self  caused ; 
namely,  a  Being  of  himself  so  excellent  as  not  to  neod  or  be  capable  t)  admit 
•ny  causo.** 
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But,  finding  that  something  is,  they  are  compelled  tii  acknowledge  that 
something  hath  ever  been,  necessarily  and  of  itself.  No  other  account 
could  be  given  how  other  things  came  to  be.  But  what  ?  doth  it  signify 
tny  thing  toward  the  giving  an  account  of  the  original  of  all  other 
things,  to  suppose  only  an  eternal,  eelf-subsisting,  unactive  Being  ?  Dii] 
that  cause  other  things  to  be  ?  Will  not  their  own  breath  choke  thero 
if  they  attempt  to  utter  the  seif-contradicting  words,  an  unactive  cause, 
Hhich  is  efficient  or  the  author  of  any  thing  ?  And  do  they  not  see  they 
.'u-c  as  far  from  their  mark,  or  do  no  more  toward  the  assigning  an  ori- 
ginal  to  all  other  things,  by  supposing  an  eternal,  unactive  being  only, 
than  if  they  supposed  none  at  all?  That  which  can  do  nothings  con -no 
more  be  the  productive  cause  of  another,  than  that  which  is  nothing. 
Wherefore,  by  the  same  reason  that  hath  constrained  us  to  acknowledge 
an  eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary*  Being,  we  are  also  un- 
avoidably  led  to  acknowledge  this  Being  to  be  self  active,  or  such  as 
hath  the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself;  or  that  there  is  certainly  such 
a  Being,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  the  things  which  our  senses  tell  qs  are 
existent  in  the  world. 

<*  For  what  else  is  lefl  us  to  say  or  think  ?  Will  we  think  fit  to  say 
that  all  things  we  behold  were,  as  they  now  are,  necessarily  existent 
from  all  eternity  ?  That  were  to  speak  against  our  own  eyes,  which 
continually  behold  the  rise  and  fall  of  living  things,  of  whatsoever  sort 
or  kind,  that  can  come  under  their  notice.  For  all  the  things  we  be* 
bold  are,  in  some  respect  or  other,  internally  or  externally,  continually 
•changing,  and  therefore  could  never  long  be  beheld  as  they  are.  And 
to  say  then,  they  have  been  continually  changing  from  eternity,  and  yet 
have  been  necessarily,  is  unintelligible  and  flat  nonsense.  For  what  is 
lecessarily,  is  always  the  same ;  and  what  is  in  this  or  that  posture 
lecessarily,  (tba:  3,  by  an  intrinsic,  simple  and  absolute  necessity,  which 
nust  be  here  meant,)  must  be  ever  so.  Wherefore  to  suppose  the  world 
m  this  or  that  state  necessarily,  and  yet  that  such  a  state  is  changeable, 
is  an  impossible  and  self-contradicting  supposition. 

^  But  now,  since  we  find  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  change^ 
able,  and  actually  changing,  and  that  what  is  changeable  is  not  neces- 
sarily, and  of  itself;  and  since  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  necessary 
Being,  otherwise  nothing  could  ever  have  been ;  and  that  without  action 
nothing  could  be  from  it ;  since  also  all  change  imports  somewhat  of 
panion,  and  all  passion  supposes  action  ;  and  all  action,  active  power ; 
and  active  power,  an  original  seat  or  subject,  which  is  self  active,  or 
hath  me  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself ;  (for  there  could  be  no  deriva- 
tion of  it  from  that  which  hath  it  not,  and  no  first  derivation,  but  from 
that  which  hath  it  originally  of  itself;  and  a  first  derivation  there  must 
be,  since  all  things  that  are,  or  ever  have  been,  furnished  with  it,  and 
not  of  themselves,  must  either  immediately  or  mediately  have  derived  it 
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from  that  which  had  it  of  itself;)  it  is  therefore  mouifest  that  there  is  a 
necessary,  self-active  Being,  the  Cause  and  Author  of  this  perpetually 
variable  state  and  frame  of  things. 

**  And  hence,  since  we  can  frame  no  notion  of  life  which  self-active 
power  doth  not,  at  least,  comprehend,  (as  upon  trial  we  shall  find  that 
we  cannot,)  it  is  consequent,  Sixthlyj  that  this  Being  is  also  originally 
vital,  and  the  root  of  all  vitality,  such  as  hath  life  in  or  of  itself,  and 
from  whence  it  is  propagated  to  every  other  living  thing."  {Living 
Temple,) 

The  self^existent,  eternal,  self-active,  and  vital  Being,  whose  necessary 
existence  has  thus  been  proved,  is  also  ifUeUigent ;  of  which  the  demon, 
stration  d  posteriori  is  large  and  convincing.  For  since  we  are  speak, 
ing  of  a  Being  who  is  himself  independent,  and  upon  whom  all  things 
depend ;  and  from  the  dependence  of  every  thing  we  see  around  us,  we 
necessarily  infer  a  cause  of  them,  whom  we  do  not  see,  but  who  must 
himself  be  independent,  and  from  whom  they  must  have  originated ; 
their  actual  existence,  and  their  being  upheld  and  sustained,  prove  his 
potDer,  and  their  arrangement,  and  irise  and  evidently  tnierUional  dispo^ 
sition,  prove  also  his  intelligence. 

In  the  proposition  that  the  self-existent  and  original  cause  of  all  things 
must  be  an  intelligent  Being,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  justly  observes,  lies  the 
main  question  between  us  and  Atheists.  "  For  that  something  must  be 
self  existent,  and  that  that  which  is  self  existent  must  be  eternal  and  in- 
finite, and  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  will  not  bear  much  dispute. 
But  all  Atheists,  whether  they  hold  the  world  to  be  of  itself  eternal,  both 
as  to  matter  and  form,  or  whether  they  hold  the  matter  to  be  eternal, 
and  the  form  contingent,  or  whatever  hypothesis  they  frame,  have  al- 
ways asserted  and  must  maintain,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the 
self-existent  Being  is  not  an  intelligent  Being ;  but  either  pure  inactive 
matter,  or  (which  in  other  words  is  the  very  same  thing,)  a  mere  neces- 
sary  agent.  For  a  mere  necessary  agent  must  of  necessity  either  be 
plainly  and  directly  in  the  grossest  sense  unintelligent,  which  was  the 
notion  of  the  ancient  Atheists  of  the  self-existent  Being ;  or  else  its  in. 
telligence,  according  to  Spinoza  and  some  moderns,  must  be  wholly 
separate  from  any  power  of  will  and  choice,  which  in  respect  of  exceL 
lency  and  (perfection,  or  indeed  to  any  common  sense,  is  the  very  same 
thing  as  no  intelligence  at  all.  Now  that  the  self-existent  Being  is  not 
such  a  blind  and  unintelligent  necessity,  but  in  the  most  proper  sense  an 
understanding  and  really  active  Being,  does  not  indeed  so  obviously  and 
directly  appear  to  us  by  considerations  d  priori ;  but  d  posteriori  alnioKt 
every  thing  in  the  world  demonstrates  to  us  this  great  truth,  and  afibrds 
undeniable  arguments  to  prove  that  the  world  and  all  things  theiein  are 
the  efiects  of  an  intelligent  and  knowing  Cause. 

"  And  l9t.  S'nce  in  general  there  are  manifestly  in  things  variouL 
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kinds  of  powers,  and  very  difllerent  excellencies  and  degrees  of  perfec. 
Jon ;  it  must  needs  be,  that,  in  the  order  of  causes  and  efTects,  the  cause 
must  always  be  more  excellent  than  the  effect :  and  consequently  the 
self^xistent  Being,  whatever  that  be  supposed  to  be,  must  of  necessity 
(being  the  original  of  all  things)  contain  in  itself  the  sum  and  highest 
degree  of  all  the  perfections  of  all  things.  Not  because  that  which  is 
self  existent,  must  therefore  have  all  possible  perfections :  (for  this, 
though  most  certainly  true  in  itself,  yet  cannot  be  so  easily  demonstrated 
4  priori :)  but  because  it  is  impossible  that  any  effect  should  have  any 
perfection,  which  was  not  in  the  cause.  For  if  it  had,  then  that  perfec 
tion  would  be  caused  by  nothing ;  which  is  a  plain  contradiction.  Now 
an  unintelligent  lietiig,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  endued  with  all  the  perfec 
tions  of  all  things  in  the  world  ;  because  intelligence  is  one  of  those 
perfections.  All  thmgs  therefore  cannot  arise  from  an  unintelligent 
original :  and  consequently  the  self-existent  Bemg  must  of  necessity  be 
intelligent. 

**  There  is  no  possibility  for  an  Atheist  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment any  other  way,  than  by  asserting  one  of  these  two  things  :  either 
that  there  is  no  intelligent  Being  at  all  in  the  universe ;  or  that  intelli- 
gence is  no  distinct  perfection,  but  merely  a  composition  of  figure  and 
motion,  as  colour  and  sounds  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  be.  Of  the 
former  of  these  assertions,  every  man's  own  consciousness  is  an  abund- 
ant confutation.  For  they  who  contend  that  beasts  are  mere  machines, 
have  yet  never  presumed  to  conjecture  that  men  are  so  too.  And 
that  the  hitter  assertion  (in  which  the  main  strength  of  Atheism  lies)  is 
most  absurd  and  impossible,  shall  be  shown. 

**  For  since  in  men  in  particular  there  is  undeniably  that  power,  which 
we  call  thought,  intelligence,  consciousness,  perception  or  knowledge ; 
there  must  of  necessity  either  have  been  from  eternity  without  any 
original  cause  at  all,  an  infinite  succession  of  men,  whereof  no  one  has 
had  a  necessary,  but  every  one  a  dependent  and  communicated  being ; 
or  else  these  beings,  endued  with  perception  and  consciousness,  must  at 
some  time  or  other  have  arisen  purely  out  of  that  which  had  no  such 
quality  as  sense,  perception,  or  consciousness ;  or  else  they  must  have 
been  produced  by  some  intelligent  superior  Being.  There  never  was 
nor  can  be  any  Atheist  whatsoever,  that  can  deny  but  one  of  these  three 
suppositions  must  be  the  truth.  If,  therefore,  the  two  former  can  be 
oroved  to  be  false  and  impossible,  the  latter  must  be  owned  to  be  de- 
monstrably true.  Now  that  the  first  is  impossible,  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  already  said.  And  that  the  second  is  likewise  impossible,  mhy 
be  thus  demonstrated : — 

« If  perception  or  intelligence  be  any  real  distinct  quality,  or  perfec- 
tion ,  aiKl  not  a  mere  effect  or  composition  of  unintelligent  figure  and 
motion  ;  then  beings  endued  with  perception  or  consciousness,  can  never 
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possibly  have  arisen  purely  out  of  that  which  itself  had  no  such  quality 
as  perception  or  consciousness  ;  because  nothing  can  ever  give  to  an. 
other  any  perfection  which  it  hath  not  either  actually  in  itself,  or  at  least 
in  a  higher  degree.  This  is  very  evident ;  because,  if  any  thing  could 
give  to  another  any  perfection  which  it  has  not  itself,  that  perfection 
would  be  caused  absolutely  by  nothing ;  which  is  a  plain  contrailiction. 
[f  any  one  here  replies,  (as  Mr.  Gildon  has  done  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Blount,)  that  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  the  like,  arise  from  figure  and 
motion,  which  have  no  such  qualities  in  themselves;  or  that  fig  ire, 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  qualities  of  matter,  are  confessed  to  be 
given  from  God,  who  yet  cannot,  without  extreme  blasphemy,  be  said 
to  have  any  such  qualities  himself;  and  that  therefore  in  like  manner, 
perception  or  intelligence  may  ahse  out  of  that  which  has  no  intelligence 
itself:  the  answer  is  very  easy :  First,  that  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and 
the  like,  are  by  no  means  effects  arising  from  mere  figure  and  motion ; 
there  being  nothing  in  the  bodies  themselves,  the  objects  of  the  senses, 
that  has  any  manner  of  similitude  to  any  of  these  qualities ;  but  they  are 
plainly  thoughts  or  modifications  pf  the  mind  itself,  which  is  an  intelli- 
gent  being ;  and  are  not  properly  caused,  but  only  occasioned,  by  the 
impression?  of  figure  and  motion.  Nor  will  it  at  all  help  an  Atheist  (as 
to  the  present  question)  though  we  should  here  make  for  him,  (that  we 
may  allow  him  the  greatest  possible  advantage,)  even  that  most  absurd 
supposition,  that  %Se  mind  itself  is  nothing  but  mere  matter,  and  not  at 
all  an  immaterial  substance.  For,  even  supposing  it  to  be  mere  matter, 
yet  he  must  needs  confess  it  to  be  such  matter,  as  is  endued  not  only 
with  figure  and  motion,  but  also  with  the  quality  of  intelligence  and  per> 
ception  :  and  consequently,  as  to  the  present  question,  it  will  still  come  to 
the  same  thing  ;  that  colours,  sounds,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  quali> 
ties  of  unintelligent  bodies,  but  perceptions  of  mind,  can  no  more  be 
caused  by,  or  arise  from  mere  unintelligent  figure,  and  motion,  than 
colour  can  be  a  triangle,  or  sound  a  square,  or  something  be  caused  by 
nothing.  Secondly  ;  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  that  figure; 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  qualities  of  matter,  are  (as  we  ourselves 
acknowledge)  given  it  from  God,  who  yet  cannot,  without  extreme 
blasphemy,  be  said  to  have  any  such  qualities  himself ;  and  that,  there- 
fore,  in  like  manner,  perception  or  intelligence  may  arise  out  of  thaf 
which  has  no  intelligence  itself;  the  answer  is  still  easier:  that  figuie 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  such  like  qualities  of  matter,  are  not  reai 
proper,  distinct,  and  positive  powers,  but  only  negative  qualities,  deficien 
cies,  or  imperfections.  And  though  no  cause  can  communicate  to  uk 
effect  any  real  perfection  which  it  has  not  itself,  yet  the  eflect  may  easily 
baiG  many  imperfections,  deficiencies,  or  negative  qualities,  which  are 
nf\  in  the  cause.  Though  therefore  figure,  divisibility,  mobility,  anc 
^'f  like,  (which  are  mere  negations,  as  all  limitations,  and  all  defects  of 
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umen  are,)  may  be  in  the  effect,  and  not  in  the  cause ;  yet  intelligence, 
(which  I  now  suppose,  and  shall  prove  immediately,  to  be  a  distinct 
duality ;  and  which  no  man  can  say  is  a  mere  negation,)  cannot  pas- 
sibly  be  so. 

^  Having  therefore  thus  demonstrated,  that  if  perception  or  intelligence 
00  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  quality  or  perfection,  (though  even  but  of 
matter  only,  if  the  Atheist  pleases,)  and  not  a  mere  effect  or  composi* 
lion  of  unintelligent  figure  and  motion ;  then  beings  endued  with  per. 
cuption  or  consciousness  can  never  have  arisen  purely  out  of  that  which 
had  no  such  quality  as  perception  or  consciousness ;  because  nothing  can 
over  give  to  another  any  perfection,  which  it  has  not  itself:  it  will  easily 
appear,  secondly,  that  perception  or  intelligence  is  really  such  a  distinct 
quality  or  perfection,  and  not  possibly  a  mere  effect  or  composition  of 
unintelligent  figure  and  motion  :  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  b^ause 
intelligence  is  not  figure,  and  consciousness  is  not  motion.  For  what* 
ever  can  arise  from,  or  be  compounded  of  any  things,  is  still  only  those 
very  things  of  which  it  was  compounded.  And  if  infinite  compositions 
or  divisions  be  made  eternally,  the  things  will  be  but  eternally  the  same. 
And  all  their  possible  efiects  can  never  be  any  thing  but  repetitions  of 
the  same.  For  instance  r  all  possible  changes,  compositions,  or  divi. 
sions  of  figure,  are  still  nothing  but  figure :  and  all  possible  composi. 
tions  or  effects  of  motion,  can  eternally  be  nothing  but  mere  motion.  If 
therefore  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  matter  and  motion,  there  never  could  have  been  any  thing  else 
therein  but  matter  and  motion.  And  it  would  have  been  as  impossible, 
there  should  ever  have  existed  any  such  thing  as  intelligence  or  con. 
sciousness ;  or  even  any  such  thing  as  light,  or  heat,  or  sound,  or 
colour,  or  any  of  those  we  call  secondary  qualities  of  matter ;  as  it  is 
now  impossible  for  motion  to  be  blue  or  red,  or  for  a  triangle  to  be 
transformed  into  a  sound.  That  which  has  been  apt  to  deceive  men  in 
this  matter,  is  this,  that  they  imagine  compounds  to  be  somewhat  really 
different  from  that  of  which  they  are  compounded :  which  is  a  very 
great  mistake.  For  all  the  things,  of  which  men  so  judge,  either,  if 
they  be  really  different,  are  not  compounds  nor  effects  of  what  men 
judge  them  to  be,  but  are  something  totally  distinct ;  as  when  the  vulgar 
think  colours  and  sounds  to  be  properties  inherent  in  bodies,  when  indeed 
they  ire  purely  thoughts  of  the  mind :  or  else,  if  they  be  really  com- 
pounds  and  effects,  then  they  are  not  different,  but  exactly  the  same 
that  ever  thev  were ;  as,  when  two  triangles  put  together  make  a  square, 
that  square  is  still  nothing  but  two  triangles ;  or  when  a  square  cut  in 
halves  makes  two  triangles,  those  two  triangles  are  still  only  the  two  halves 
of  a  square ;  or  when  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  powder  makes  a 
green,  that,  green  is  still  nothing  but  blue  and  yellow  intermixed,  as  is 
nlainl>  visible  by  the  help  of  microscopes.     And  in  short,  every  thin|; 
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by  compoflhioQ,  division  or  motion,  is  tiOthing  else  but  the  very  same  il 
was  before,  taken  either  in  whole  or  in  parts,  or  in  difTereot  place  or 
order.  He  therefore  that  will  affirm  intelligence  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
system  of  unintelligent  matter  in  motion,  must  either  affinn  intelligence 
to  be  a  mere  rame  or  external  denomination  of  certain  figures  and  mo 
ticms,  and  that  it  differs  from  unintelligent  figures  and  motions,  no  other 
wise  than  as  a  circle  or  triangle  diflers  from  a  square,  which  is  evidently 
ibsurd :  or  e!se  he  must  suppose  it  to  be  a  real  distinct  quality,  arisini 
from  certain  motions  of  a  system  of  matter  not  in  itself  intelligent ;  and 
then  this  no  less  evidently  absurd  consequence  would  follow,  that  one 
quality  inhered  in  another ;  for,  in  that  case,  not  the  substance  itself, 
the  particles  of  which  the  system  consists,  but  the  mere  mode,  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  motion  and  figure  would  be  intelligent* 

*'  That  the  self  existent  and  original  cause  of  all  things,  is  an  intelli- 
gent Being,  appears  abundantly  from  the  excellent  variety,  order,  beauty, 
and  wonderful  contrivance,  and  fitness  of  all  things  in  the  world,  to 
their  proper  and  respective  ends.  Since  therefore  things  are  thus,  it 
must  unavoidably  be  granted,  (even  by  the  roost  obstinate  Atheist,)  either 
that  all  plants  and  animals  are  originally  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Be- 
ing, and  created  by  him  in  time ;  or  that  having  been  from  eternity  in 
the  same  order  and  method  they  now  are  in,  they  are  an  eternal  effect 
of  an  eternal  intelligent  Cause  continually  exerting  his  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  ;  or  else  that  without  any  self-existent  original  at  all,  they 
have  been  derived  one  from  another  in  an  eternal  succession,  by  an 
infinite  progress  of  dependent  causes.  The  first  of  these  three  ways  is, 
the  conclusion  we  assert :  the  second,  (so  far  as  the  cause  of  Atheism  is 
concerned,)  comes  to  the  very  same  thing :  and  the  third  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  absolutely  impossible  and  a  contradiction. 

*'  Supposing  it  was  possible  that  the  form  of  the  worid,  and  all  the 
visible  things  contained  therein,  with  the  order,  beauty,  and  exquisite 
fitness  of  their  parts ;  nay,  supposing  that  even  intelligence  itself,  with 
consciousness  and  thought,  in  all  the  beings  we  know,  could  possibly  be 
the  result  or  effect  of  mere  unintelligent  matter,  figure,  and  motion ; 
(which  is  the  most  unreasonable  and  impossible  supposition  in  the  world ;) 
yet  even  still  there  would  remain  an  undeniable  demonstration,  that  the 
solf-existent  Being,  (whatever  it  be  supposed  to  be,)  must  be  intelligent 
For  even  these  principles  themselves,  unintelligent  figure  and  motion 
could  never  have  possibly  existed,  without  there  had  been  before  them 
an  mtcUigent  cause.  I  instance  in  motion.  It  is  evident  there  is  now 
such  a  thing  as  motion  in  the  world  ;  which  either  began  at  some  time 
or  other,  or  was  eternal.  If  it  began  at  any  time,  then  the  question  is 
IpanteH,  that  the  First  Cause  is  an  intelligent  being  :  for  mere  unintelli- 
gent matter,  and  that  at  rest,  it  is  manifest,  could  never  of  itsclt  begin  to 
move      On  the  contrarv,  if  motion  was  etema  ,  it  was  either  etemallv 
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caused  by  some  eternal  intelligent  Being,  or  it  muat  of  itself  be  neces- 
sary  and  self  existent ;  or  else,  without  any  necessity  in  its  own  nature, 
and  without  any  external  necessary  cause,  it  must  have  existed  from 
eternity  by  an  endless  successive  communication.  If  motion  was  eter- 
nally  caused  by  some  eternal  intelligent  Being ;  this  also  is  granting  the 
quftstion  as  to  the  present  dispute.  If  it  was  of  itself  necessary  and  self 
existent ;  then  it  follows  that  it  must  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  sup- 
pose  any  matter  to  be  at 'rest :  beside,  (as  there  is  no  end  of  absurdities,) 
it  must  also  imply  a  contradiction,  to  suppose  that  there  might  possibly 
have  been  originally  more  or  less  motion  in  the  universe  than  there 
actually  was :  which  is  so  very  absurd  a  consequence,  that  Spinoza 
himself^  though  he  expressly  asserts  all  things  to  be  necessary,  yet  seems 
ashamed  here  to  speak  out  his  opinion,  or  rather  plainly  contradicts 
himself  in  the  question  about  the  original  of  motion.  But  if  it  be  said, 
lastly,  that  motion,  without  any  necessity  in  its  own  nature,  and  without 
any  external  necessary  cause,  has  existed  from  eternity,  merely  by  an 
endless  successive  communication,  as  Spinoza,  inconsistenlty  enough, 
seems  to  assert ;  this  I  have  before  shown  to  be  a  plain  contradiction. 
It  remains  therefore  that  motion  must  of  necessity  be  originally  caused 
by  something  that  is  intelligent ;  or  else  there  never  could  have  been 
any  such  thing  as  motion  in  the  world.  And  consequently  the  self, 
existent  Being,  the  original  Cause  of  all  things,  (whatever  it  is  supposed 
to  be,)  must  of  necessity  l)e  an  intelligent  Being." 

The  argument  from  the  existence  of  motion  to  the  existence  of  an 
tnieUigent  First  Cause  is  so  convincing,  that  the  farther  illustration  of  it, 
in  which  the  absurdities  of  Atheism  are  exhibited  in  another  view,  will 
not  be  unacceptable. 

<<  Consider  that  all  this  motion  and  motive  power  must  have  some 
dource  and  fountain  diverse  from  the  dull  and  sluggish  matter  moved 
thereby,  unto  which  it  already  hath  appeared  impossible  that  it  shopld 
originally  and  essentially  belong. 

<<  Also  that  the  mighty  active  Beingj  which  hath  been  proved  neces. 
Bttrily  existent,  and  whereto  it  must  Jirgt  belong,  if  we  suppose  it  desti- 
tute  of  the  self-moderating  principle  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  cannot  but 
be  always  exerting  its  motive  power,  invariably  used  to  the  same  degree, 
I  hat  is,  to  its  very  utmost,  and  can  never  cease  or  fail  to  do  so.  For  its 
«ct  knows  no  limit  but  that  of  its  power,  (if  this  can  have  any,)  and  its 
power  is  essential  to  it,  and  its  essence  is  necessary. 

''  Farther,  that  the  motion  impressed  upon  the  matter  of  the  univerae, 
must  hereupon  necessarily  have  received  a  continual  increase  ever  since 
it  came  into  oemg. 

<'  That  supposing  this  motive  power  to  have  been  exerted  fitmi  eter. 
nty,  it  must  have  been  increased  long  ago  to  an  infinite  excess. 

^  Hiat  hence  the  coalition  of  the  particles  of  matter  for  the  forming 
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of  any  thing,  had  been  altogether  impoasiUe :  for  let  uh  mippose  this 
exerted  motive  power  to  have  been,  any  instant,  but  barely  sufficient  for 
such  a  formation ;  because  that  could  not  be  despatched  in  an  instant,  it 
would,  by  its  continual  increase,  be  grown  so  over-sufficient,  as,  in  the 
next  instant,  to  dissipate  the  particles,  but  now  beginning  to  unite. 

**  At  least,  it  would  be  most  apparent,  that  if  ever  such  a  frame  of 
things  as  we  now  behold  could  have  been  produced,  that  motive  power^ 
increased  to  so  infinite  an  excess,  must  have  shattered  the  whole  frame 
in  pieces,  many  an  age  ago,  or  rather  never  have  permitted  that  such  a 
thing  as  we  call  an  age  could  possibly  have  been. 

*'Our  experience  gives  us  not  to  observb  any  such  destructive  or 
remarkable  changes  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  this  indeed  (as  was 
long  ago  foretold)  is  the  great  argument  of  the  Atheistical  scoffers  in 
these  latter  days,  that  things  remain  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the- creation  to  this  day.  But  let  it  be  soberly  weighed,  how  it  is  pos. 
sible  that  the  general  consistency,  which  we  observe  in  things  through, 
out  the  universe,  and  their  steady  orderly  posture,  can  stand  with  this 
momently  increase  of  motion. 

<<  For  we  see  when  we  throw  a  stone  out  of  Dur  hand,  whatever  of 
the  impressed  force  it  imparts  to  the  air,  through  which  it  makes  its 
way,  or  whatever  degree  of  it  vanishes  of  itself,  it  yet  retains  a  part  a 
considerable  time,  which  carries  it  all  the  length  of  its  journey,  and 
does  not  vanish  and  die  away  on  the  sudden.  So  when  we  here  consider 
in  the  continual  momently  renewd  of  the  same  force,  always  necessa- 
rily  going  forth  from  the  same  mighty  agent,  without  any  moderation  or 
restraint,  that  every  following  impetus  doth  so  immediately  overtake  the 
former,  that  whatever  we  can  suppose  lost,  is  yet  abundantly  over-sup- 
plied ;  upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ever  growing,  and  before  now 
must  have  grown  to  that  all-destroying  excess  before  mentioned. 

f '  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  as  without  the  supposition  of  a  self^acHve 
Being,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  motion,  so  without  the  supposi- 
tion  of  an  intdligerU  Being,  (that  is,  that  the  same  Being  be  both  «eZ^. 
(tctive  and  intelligent,)  there  could  be  no  regular  motion,  such  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  forming  and  continuing  of  any  of  the  com- 
pacted bodily  substances,  which  our  eyes  behold  every  day ;  yea,  or  of 
any  whatsoever,  suppose  we  their  figures,  their  shapes,  to  be  as  rude,  as 
deformed,  and  useless  as  we  can  imagine,  much  less  such  as  the  exqui 
site  compositions,  and  the  exact  order  of  things  in  the  universe  do  evidently 
require  and  discover."  (Howe's  Living  Temple.) 

The  proof  that  the  original  cause  of  all  things  is  an  intelligent  Being, 
alluded  to  above  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  as  exhibited  by  the  excellent  variety, 
order,  beauty,  and  wonderful  contrivance  and  fitness  of  all  things  in  the 
world  to  their  proper  and  respective  ends,  has,  from  the  copious  and 
almost  infinite  illustration  of  which  it  is  capable,  been  made  a  distinr* 
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Aranch  of  theological  .science.  It  is  the  most  obvious  and  popular,  and 
therefore  the  most  useful  argument  in  favour  of  the  intelligence  of  thai 
Being  of  infinite  perfections,  we  call  God ;  it  is  that  to  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  refer  us  for  the  confirmation  of  their  own  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  and  it  has  been  constantly  resorted  to  by  all  writers  on  this  first 
principle  of  religion  in  every  age.  When  it  has  been  considered  sepa* 
rately,  and  the  proofs  from  nature  have  been  largely  given,  it  has^beeir 
deognated  "  Natural  Theology,"  and  has  given  rise  to  many  important 
works,  equally  entertaining,  instructive,  and  convincing.  (4)  The  basis, 
and  indeed  the  plan,  of  Dr.  Paley's  Natui|kl  Theology,  are  found  in  the 
tliird  and  following  chapters  of  Howe's  Living  Temple ;  but  the  outline 
has  been  filled  up,  and  the  subject  expanded  by  that  able  writer  with 
great  felicity  of  illustration,  and  acute  and  powerful  argument.  From 
the  platform  of  Paley's  work,  as  it  may  be  found  in  **  the  Living 
Temple,"  I  shall  give  a  few  extracts,  which,  though  they  appear  in  the 
**  Natural  Theology"  in  a  more  expansive  form,  strengthened  by  addi- 
tional  examples,  and  clothed  in  some  of  the  instances  given  with  a  more 
correct  philosophy,  are  not  superseded.  They  bear  upon  the  conclusion 
with  an  irresistible  force,  and  are  expressed  with  a  noble  eloquence, 
though  in  language  a  little  antiquated  in  structure. 

^  As  nothing  can  be  produced  without  a  cause,  so  no  cause  can  work 
above  or  beyond  its  own  capacity  and  natural  aptitude.  Whatsoever 
therefore  is  ascribed  to  any  cause,  above  and  beyond  its  ability,  all  that 
surplusage  is  ascribed  to  no  cause  at  all :  and  so  an  efiect,  in  that  part 
at  least,  wore  supposed  without  a  cause.  And  if  it  then  follow  when  an 
effect  is  produced,  that  it  had  a  cause ;  why  doth  it  not  equally  follow, 
when  an  effect  is  produced,  having  manifest  characters  of  wisdom  and 
design  upon  it,  that  it  had  a  wise  and  designing  cause  ?  If  it  be  said, 
there  are  some  fortuitous  or  casual  (at  least  undesigned)  productions, 
that  look  like  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  contrivance,  but  indeed  are  not, 
as  the  birds  so  orderly  and  seasonably  making  their  nests,  the  bees 
their  comb,  and  the  spider  its  web,  which  are  capable  of  no  design,  that 
exception  needs  to  be  well  proved  before  it  be  admitted ;  and  that  it  be 
plably  demonstrated,  both  that  these  creatures  are  not  capable  of  design, 
ani  that  there  is  not  a  universal,  designing  cause,  from  whose  directive 
as  well  as  operative  influence,  no  imaginable  efiect  or  event  can  be 
exempted.  In  which  case  it  will  no  more  be  necessary,  that  every 
creature  that  is  observed  steadily  to  work  toward  an  end,  should  itself 
design  and  know  it,  than  that  an  artificer's  tools  should  know  what  he 
ia  doing  with  them ;  but  if  they  do  not,  it  is  plain  he  must.     And  surely 

(4)  See  Boyle  on  Final  Causes,  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  Dei. 
nam's  Astro  and  Physico  Theology,  Sturm's  Reflections,  Paley's  Naturti 
neology,  d&e. 
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it  lies  upon  diem  who  so  except,  to  prove  in  this  ease  what  ihey  say 
and  not  to  be  so  precarious  as  to  beg,  or  think  us  sc  easy  as  to  grant,  so 
much,  only  because  they  have  thought  fit  to  say  it,  or  would  fain  have 
it  so,  that  is,  that  this  or  that  strange  event  happened  without  any 
designing  cause. 

^  But,  however,  I  would  demand,  of  such  as  make  this  ezceptiou. 
whether  they  think  there  be  any  effect  at  all,  to  which  a  desigiiiiig 
cause  was  necessary,  or  which  they  will  judge  impossible  to  have  beeu 
otherwise  produced  than  by  the  direction  and  contrivance  of  wisdom  and 
counsel  ?  I  little  doubt  but  ^ere  are  thousands  of  things,  laboured  and 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  which  they  would  presently,  upon  first 
sight,  pronounce  to  be  the  effects  of  skill,  and  not  of  chance ;  yea,  if 
they  only  considered  their  frame  and  shape,  though  they  understood  not 
their  use  and  end,  they  would  surely  think  at  least  some  effects  or  other 
sufficient  to  argue  to  us  a  designing  cause.  And  would  they  but  soberly 
consider  and  resolve  what  characters  or  footsteps  of  wisdom  and  design 
might  be  reckoned  sufficient  to  put  us  out  of  doubt,  would  they  not, 
upon  comparing,  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  no  where 
any  more  conspicuous  and  manifest,  than  in  the  things  daily  in  view, 
that  go  ordinarily,  with  us,  under  the  name  of  works  of  nature  7 
Whence  it  is  plainly  consequent,  that  what  men  commonly  call  unu 
versal  nature^  if  they  would  be  content  no  longer  to  lurk  in  the  darkness 
of  an  obscure  and  uninterpreted  word,  they  must  confess  is  notliing 
else  but  common  providence,  that  is,  the  universal  power  which  is  every 
where  active  in  the  world,  in  conjunction  with  the  unerring  wisdom 
which  guides  and  moderates  all  its  exertions  and  operations,  or  the 
wisdom  which  directs  and  governs  that  power.  They  must  therefore 
see  cause  to  acknowledge  that  an  exact  order  and  disposition  of  parts  in 
very  neat  and  elegant  compositions,  do  plainly  argue  wisdom  and  skill  in 
the  contrivance  ;  only  they  will  distinguish  and  say.  It  is  so  in  the  effects 
of  art,  but  not  of  nature.  What  is  this,  but  to  deny  in  particular  what 
they  granted  in  general  1  To  make  what  they  have  said  signify  nothing 
more  than  if  they  had  said,  such  exquisite  order  of  parts  is  the  effect 
of  wisdom,  where  it  is  the  effect  of  wisdom ;  but  it  is  not  the  effect  of 
wisdom,  where  it  is  not  the  effect  of  wisdom  ;  and  to  trifle,  instead  of 
giving  a  reason  why  things  are  so?  And  whence  take  they  thcii 
advantage  for  this  trifling,  or  do  they  hope  to  hide  their  folly  in  it,  but 
that  they  think  while  what  is  meant  by  art  is  known,  what  is  metoit  by 
nature  cannot  be  known  ?  But  if  it  be  not  known,  how  can  they  tell 
but  their  distinguishing  members  are  comcidem,  and  run  into  one? 
Tea,  and  if  they  would  allow  the  thing  itself  to  Kpcak,  and  the  effect  to 
confess  and  dictate  the  name  of  its  own  cause,  hvr*  piain  is  it  that  they 
do  run  into  one  ;  and  that  the  expression  imports  no  impropriety,  which 
we  somewhere  find  in  Cicero,  The  art  of  nature ;  or  rather,  that  natiirr 


m  nothing  else  but  Divine  art,  at  least  in  as  near  an  analogy  as  between 
any  thingti  Divine  and  human  ?  But,  that  this  matter  (even  the  thing 
itaelfy  waiving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  names,)  may  bo  a  little 
more  narrowly  discussed  and  searched  into,  let  some  curious  piece  of 
workmanship  be  offered  to  such  a  skeptic's  view,  the  making  whereof 
he  did  not  see,  nor  of  any  thing  like  it,  and  we  will  suppose  him  not 
toid  that  this  was  made  by  the  hand  of  any  man,  nor  that  he  hath  any 
thing  to  guide  his  judgment  about  the  way  of  its  becoming  what  it  is, 
but  only  his  own  view  of  the  thing  itself;  and  yet  he  shall  presently, 
without  hesitation,  pronounce,  this  was  the  effect  of  much  skill.  I 
would  here  inquire.  Why  do  you  so  pronounoe  ?  Or,  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  your  judgment?  Surely  he  would  not  say  he  hath  no  reason  at 
ail  for  this  so  confident  and  unwavering  determination;  for  then  he 
would  not  be  determined,  but  speak  by  chance,  and  be  indifferent  to  say 
that  or  any  thing  else.  Somewhat  or  other  there  must  be,  that,  when 
he  is  asked,  is  this  the  effect  of  skill  ?  shall  so  suddenly  and  irresistibly 
captivate  him  into  an  assent  that  it  is  so,  that  he  cannot  think  otherwise. 
Nay,  if  a  thousand  men  were  asked  the  same  question,  the}  would  as 
undoubtingly  say  the  same  thing ;  and  then,  since  there  is  a  reason  for 
this  judgment,  what  can  be  devised  to  be  the  reason,  but  that  there  are 
so  manifest  characters  and  evidences  of  skill  in  the  composure,  as  are 
not  attributable  to  any  thing  else  ?  Now  here  I  would  farther  demand, 
Is  there  any  thing  in  this  reason?  Yea,  or  No?  Doth  it  signify  any 
thing,  or  is  it  of  any  value  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  alleged  ? 
Surely  it  is  of  very  great,  inasmuch  as,  when  it  is  considered,  it  leaves 
it  not  in  a  man's  power  to  think  any  thing  else ;  and  what  can  be  said 
more  potently  and  efficaciously  to  demonstrate  ?  But  now,  if  this  reason 
signify  any  thing,  it  signifies  thus  much ;  that  wheresoever  there  are 
equal  characters,  and  evidences  of  skill,  a  skilful  agent  must  be 
acknowledged.  And  so  it  will,  (in  spite  of  cavil,)  conclude  universally, 
and  abstractedly,  from  what  we  can  suppose  distinctly  signified  by  the 
terms  of  art  and  nature,  that  whatsoever  effect  hath  such,  or  equal 
characters  of  skill  upon  it,  did  proceed  from  a  skilful  cause.  That  is, 
that  if  this  effect  be  said  to  be  from  a  skilfiil  cause,  as  having  manifest 
characters  of  skill  upon  it,  then  every  such  effect,  that  hath  equally 
manifest  characters  of  skill  upon  it,  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  con. 
^''luded  to  be  from  a  skilful  cause. 

"  We  will  acknowledge  skill  to  act,  and  wit  to  contrive,  to  be  very 
disiinguishable  things,  and  in  reference  to  some  works,  (as  the  making 
some  curious  automaton,  or  self- moving  engine,)  are  commonly  lodged 
in  divers  subjects;  that  is,  the  contrivance  exercises  the  wit  and 
invention  of  one,  and  the  making,  the  manual  skill  and  dexterity  of 
others  :  but  the  manifest  characters  of  both  will  be  seen  in  the  effect.— 
llmt  is,  the  curious  elaborateness  of  each  several  part  shows  the  latter. 
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and  the  order  and  dependence  of  parts,  and  their  conspiracy  to  one 
common  end,  the  former.  Each  betokens  design ;  or  at  least  the  smitli 
or  carpenter  must  be  understood  to  design  his  own  part,  that  is,  to  do  as 
he  was  directed :  both  together  do  plainly  bespeak  an  agent  that  knew 
what  he  did ;  and  that  the  thing  was  not  done  by  chance,  or  was  not 
the  casual  product  of  only  being  busy  at  random,  or  making  a  care  em 
stir,  without  aiming  at  any  thing.  And  this,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wita 
would,  upon  sight  of  the  whole  frame,  more  doubt  to  assent  unto, 
than  that  two  and  two  make  four.  And  he  would  certainly  be  thought 
mad,  that  should  profess  to  think  that  only  by  some  one's  making  a 
hustle  among  several  small  fragments  of  brass,  iron,  and  wood,  these 
parts  happened  to  be  thus  curiously  formed*  and  came  together  into  this 
frame,  of  their  own  accord. 

**  Or  lest  this  should  be  thought  to  intimate  too  rude  a  representa- 
tion of  their  conceit  who  think  this  world  to  have  fidlen  into  this  frame 
and  order  wherein  it  is,  by  the  agitation  of  the  moving  parts,  or 
particles  of  matter,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise  mover ;  and  that  we 
may  also  make  the  case  as  plain  as  is  possible  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  we  will  suppose  (for  instance)  that  one  who  had  never  before 
seen  a  lootfcA,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  hath  now  this  little  engine  first 
offered  to  his  view ;  can  we  doubt,  but  that  he  would,  upon  the  mere 
sight  of  its  figure,  structure,  and  the  very  curious  workmanship  which 
we  will  suppose  appearing  in  it,  presently  acknowledge  the  artificer's 
hand  ?  But  if  ho  were  also  made  to  understand  the  use  and  purpose  for 
wnich  it  serves,  and  it  were  distinctly  shown  him  how  each  thing  con- 
tributes,  and  all  things  in  this  little  fabric  concur  to  this  purpose,  the 
exact  measuring  and  dividing  of  time  by  minutes,  hours,  and  months,  he 
would  certainly  both  confess  and  praise  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  first 
inventor.  But  now  if  a  bystander,  beholding  him  in  this  admiration, 
would  undertake  to  show  a  profounder  reach  and  strain  of  wit,  and 
should  say,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  concerning  the  composition  of  this 
so  much  admired  piece ;  it  was  not  made  or  designed  by  the  hand  of 
skill  of  any  one ;  there  were  only  an  innumerable  company  of  little 
atoms  or  very  small  bodies,  much  too  small  to  be  perceived  by  your 
sense,  that  were  busily  frisking  and  pl3ring  to  and  fro  about  the  place 
of  its  nativity ;  and  by  a  strange  chance  or  a  stranger  fiite,  and  the 
necessary  laws  of  that  motion  which  they  were  unavoidably  put  into, 
by  a  certain  boisterous,  undesigning  mover,  they  fell  together  into  this 
small  bulk,  so  as  to  compose  this  very  shape  and  figure,  and  with  this 
iame  number  and  order  of  parts  which  you  now  behold :  one  squadron 
jf  these  busy  particles  (little  thinking  what  they  were  about)  agreeing  to 
make  one  wheel,  and  another  a  second,  in  that  proportion  which  you  see : 
others  of  them  also  falling  and  becoming  fixed  in  so  happy  a  posture 
and  situation  as  to  describe  thd  several  figures  by  whicl  the  little  mov 
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jng  fingers  point  out  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  day  of  the  month ; 
and  all  conspired  to  fall  together,  each  into  its  own  place,  in  so  lucky  a 
juncture,  as  that  the  regular  motion  failed  not  to  ensue  which  we  see  is 
now  observed  in  it, — ^what  man  is  either  so  wise  or  so  foolish,  (for  it  is 
hard  to  determine  whether  the  excess  or  the  defect  should  best  qualify 
him  to  be  of  this  faith,)  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  believe  this  piece 
of  natural  history  ?  And  if  any  one  should  give  this  account  of  the  pro* 
duction  of  such  a  trifle,  would  he  not  be  thought  in  jest?  But  if  he 
persist,  .and  solemnly  profess  that  thus  he  takes  it  to  have  been,  would 
he  not  be  thought  in  good  earnest  mad  ?  And  let  but  any  sober  reason 
judge  whether  we  have  not  unspeakably  more  madness  to  contend 
against  in  such  as  suppose  this  world,  and  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
to  have  fallen  into  this  frame  and  orderly  disposition  of  parts  wherein 
tliey  are,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  designing  cause  ?  And 
whether  there  be  not  an  incomparably  greater  number  of  most  wild  and 
arbitary  suppositions  in  their  Jktion  than  in  this  7  Beside  the  innumi 
rable  supposed  repetitions  of  the  same  strange  chances  all  the  world 
over ;  even  as  numberless,  not  only  as  productions,  but  as  the  changes 
that  continually  happen  to  all  the  things  produced.  And  if  the 
concourse  of  atoms  could  make  this  world,  why  not  (for  it  is  but  little 
to  mention  such  a  thing  as  this,)  a  porch,  or  a  temple,  or  a  house,  or  a 
^hy,  as  TuUy  speaks,  which  were  less  operous,  and  much  more  easy 
performances  ? 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  should  be  astronomers,  anatomists, 
or  natural  philosophers,  that  shall  read  these  Ibes ;  and  therefore  it  is 
intended  not  to  insist  upon  particulars,  and  to  make  as  little  use  as  is 
possible  of  terms  that  would  only  be  agreeable  to  that  supposition.  But 
surely  such  general,  easy  reflections  on  the  frame  of  the  universe,  and 
the  order  of  parts  in  the  bodies  of  all  sorts  of  living  creatures,  as  the 
meanest  ordinary  understanding  is  capable  of,  would  soon  discover 
incomparably  greater  evidence  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  contrivance 
of  these,  than  in  that  of  a  watch  or  a  clock.  And  if  there  were  any 
whose  understandings  are  but  of  that  size  and  measure  as  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  frame  of  the  heavens  serves  to  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  «.f  some  such  use  to  us  mortals  here  on  earth  as  that  instrument ;  if 
they  would  but  allow  themselves  leisure  to  think  and  consider,  they  might 
discern  the  most  convincing  and  amazing  discoveries  of  wise  contri* 
ranee  and  design  (as  well  as  the  vastest  might  and  power)  in  disposing 
Jiings  into  so  apt  a  subserviency  to  that  meaner  end ;  and  that  so  exact 
a  knowledge  is  had  thereby  of  times  and  seasons,  days  and  years,  as 
that  the  simplest  idiot  in  a  country  may  be  able  to  tell  you,  when  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  withdrawn  from  his  eyes,  at  what  time  it  will  return, 
and  when  it  will  look  in  at  such  a  window,  and  when  at  the  other ;  and 
ov  what  degrees  his  diys  and  nights  shall  either  be  increase  or  dimi 
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Dished ;  and  what  proportion  of  time  he  shall  have  for  his  labours  in 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  what  in  that;  without  the  least  suspicion  oi 
fear  that  it  shall  ever  fall  out  otherwise. 

"  For  let  us  suppose  (what  no  man  can  pretend  is  more  impossible, 
and  what  any  man  must  confess  is  le^s  considerable,  than  what  our  eyes 
daily  see,)  that  in  some  part  of  the  air  near  this  earth,  and  within  sueb 
limits  as  that  the  whole  scene  might  be  conveniently  beheld  at  one  xiaw. 
there  should  suddenly  appear  a  little  globe  of  pure  flaming  light  reseui- 
Hing  that  of  the  sun,  and  suppose  it  fixed  as  a  centre  to  another  body 
or  moving  about  that  other  as  its  centre,  (as  this  or  that  hypolliesis  best 
pleases  us,)  which  we  could  plainly  perceive  to  be  a  proportionally 
little  earth,  beautified  with  little  trees  and  woods,  flowery  fieklii  and 
flowing  rivulets,  with  larger  lakes  into  which  these  discharge  then- 
selves  ;  and  suppose  we  see  other  planets  all  of  proportionable  bigness 
to  the  narrow  limits  assigned  them,  placed  at  their  due  distances,  and 
playing  about  this  supposed  earth  or  sun,  so  as  to  measure  their  sbortef 
and  soon  absolved  days,  months,  and  years,  or  two»  twelve,  or  thirty 
years,  according  to  their  supposed  circuits ; — ^would  they  not  presently, 
and  with  great  amazement,  confess  an  intelligent  contriver  and  maker 
of  this  whole  frame,  above  a  Posidonius  or  any  mortal  ?  And  have  we 
not  in  the  present  frame  of  things  a  demonstration  of  wisdom  and  coun- 
sel, as  far  exceeding  that  which  is  now  supposed,  as  the  making  some 
toy  or  bauble  to  please  a  child  is  less  an  argument  of  wisdom  than  the 
contrivance  of  somewhat  that  is  of  apparent  and  universal  use  ?  Or  if 
we  could  suppose  this  present  state  of  things  to  have  but  newly  begun, 
and  ourselves  pre-extstent,  so  that  we  could  take  notice  of  the  very 
passing  of  things  out  of  horrid  confusion  into  the  comely  order  they  are 
now  in,  would  not  this  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt  ?  But  might  what 
would  yesterday  have  been  the  efiect  of  wisdom,  better  have  been 
brought  about  by  chance,  five  or  six  thousand  years,  or  any  longer  time 
ago  ?  It  speaks  not  want  of  evidence  in  the  thing,  but  want  of  consi- 
deration, and  of  exercising  our  understandings,  if  what  were  new  would 
not  only  convince  but  astonish,  and  what  is  M,  of  the  same  importance, 
doth  not  so  much  as  convince ! 

"  And  let  them  that  understand  any  thing  of  the  composition  of  a 
human  body  (or  indeed  of  any  living  creature)  but  bethink  themselves 
whether  there  be  not  equal  contrivance,  at  least,  appearing  in  the  com- 
posure of  that  admirable  fabric,  as  of  any  the  most  admired  machine  jr 
engine  devised  and  made  by  human  skill  and  wit.  If  we  pitch  upon 
any  thing  of  known  and  common  use,  as  suppose  again,  a  clock  or 
watch,  which  is  no  sooner  seen  than  it  is  ackno*v1edged  (as  hath  been 
said)  the  effect  of  a  designing  cause ;  will  we  m.-C  confess  as  much  of 
the  body  of  a  man  ?  Yea,  what  comparison  m  there,  when  in  the 
tructure  of  some  one  single  member,  as  a  hand,  u  foot,  an  eye,  or  ear, 
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there  appears  upon  a  diligent  search,  unspeakably  gieater  curjosity. 
whether  we  consider  the  variety  of  parts,  their  exquisite  figuration,  or 
Iheir  apt  disposition  to  the  distinct  uses  and  ends  these  rotsnibers  serve 
for,  'than  is  to  be  seen  in  any  clock  or  watch  ?  Concerning  which 
uses  of  the  several  parts  in  man's  body,  Galen,  so  largely  discoursing 
in  seventeen  books,  inserts  on  the  leg,  this  epiphonema,  upon  the  men. 
lior.  of  one  particular  instance  of  our  most  wise  Maker's  provident 
care : — '  Unto  whom  (saith  he)  I  compose  these  commentaries,'  (mean, 
mg  his  present  work  of  unfolding  the  useful  figuration  of  the  human 
body,)  '  as  certain  hymns,  or  songs  of  praise,  esteeming  true  piety  to 
consist  in  this,  that  I  first  may  know,  and  then  declare  to  others,  his 
wisdom,  power,  providence,  and  goodness,  than  in  sacrificing  to  him 
many  hecatombs:  and  in  the  ignorance  whereof  there  is  greatest 
impiety,  rather  than  in  abstaining  from  sacrifice.'  *  Nor,'  (as  he  adds 
in  the  close  of  that  excellent  work,)  *  is  the  most  perfect  natural  artifice 
to  be  seen  in  man  only ;  but  you  may  find  the  like  industrious  design 
and  wisdom  of  the  Author,  in  any  living  creature  which  you  shall 
please  to  dissect :  and  by  how  much  the  less  it  is,  so  much  the  greater 
admiration  shall  it  excite  in  you  ;  which  those  artists  show,  that  describe 
some  great  thing  (contractedly)  in  a  very  small  space :  as  that  person 
who  lately  engraved  Phaeton  carried  in  his  chariot  with  his  four  horses 
upon  a  little  ring — a  most  incredible  sight !  But  there  is  nothing  in 
matters  of  this  nature  jnore  strange  than  in  the  structure  of  the  leg  of 
a  flea.'  How  much  more  might  it  be  said  of  all  its  inward  parts? 
<  Therefore,  (as  he  adds,)  the  greatest  commodity  of  such  a  work  accrues 
not  to  physicians,  but  to  them  who  are  studious  of  nature,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  our  Maker's  perfection,  and  that  (as  he  had  said  a  little 
above)  it  establishes  the  principle  of  the  most  perfect  theology  ;  which 
theology  is  much  more  excellent  than  all  medicine.' 

*'  It  were  too  great  an  undertaking,  and  beyond  the  designed  limits  of 
this  discourse,  (though  it  would  be  to  excellent  purpose,  if  it  could  be 
dene  without  amusing  terms,  and  in  that  easy,  familiar  way  as  to  be 
capable  of  common  use,)  to  pursue,  and  trace  distinctly  the  prints  and 
footsteps  of  the  admirable  wisdom  which  appears  in  the  structure  and 
frame  of  this  outer  temple.  For  even  our  bodies  themselves  are  said  to 
be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  vi,  19.  And  to  dwell  awhile 
in  the  contemplation  and  discovery  of  those  numerous  instances  of  most 
apparent,  ungainsayable  sagacity  and  providence  which  offer  themselves 
to  view  iv  every  part  and  particle  of  this  fabric :  how  most  commodi- 
ously  all  things  are  ordered  in  it !  With  how  strangely  cautious  cir. 
cumspeciion  and  foresight  not  only  destructive,  but  even  (perpetually) 
vexatious  and  afflicting  incongruities  are  avoided  and  provided  against, 
to  pose  ourselves  upon  the  sundry  obvious  questions  that  might  be  put 
for  the  evincing  of  such  provident  foresight     As  for  instance,  how 
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coroev  it  to  pa»  that  the  several  parts  which  we  find  to  be  double  in  oui 
bodies,  are  not  single  only  ?  Is  this  altogether  by  chance  ?  That  there 
are  two  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  hands,  feet,  dtc  :  what  a  miserable,  shifUess 
creature  had  roan  been,  if  there  had  only  been  allowed  him  one  foot ! 
A  seeing,  hearing,  talking,  unmoving  statue.  That  the  hand  is  divided 
into  fingers  ?  Those  so  conveniently  situate,  one  in  so  fitly  opposite  a 
posture  lo  the  rest  ? 

*^  And  what,  if  some  one  pair  or  other  of  these  parts  had  been  urn. 
versally  wanting  ?  The  hands,  the  feet,  the  eyes,  the  ears.  How  great 
a  misery  had  it  inferred  upon  mankind!  and  is  it  only  a  casualty 
that  it  is  not  so  ?  That  the  back  bone  is  composed  of  so  many  joints, 
(twenty -four,  beside  those  of  that  which  is  the  basis  and  sustainer  of 
the  whole,)  and  is  not  all  of  a  piece,  by  which  stooping,  or  any  motion 
of  the  head  or  neck,  diverse  from  that  of  the  whole  body,  had  been 
altogether  impossible ;  that  there  is  such  variety  and  curiosity  in  the 
ways  of  joining  the  bones  together  in  that,  and  other  paits  of  the  body, 
that  in  some  parts  they  are  joined  by  mere  adherence  of  one  to  another, 
either  with  or  without  an  intervening  medium,  and  both  these  ways  so 
diversely ;  that  others  are  fastened  together  by  proper  jointing,  so  as  to 
suit  and  be  accompanied  with  motion,  either  more  obscure  or  more 
manifest,  and  this,  either  by  a  deeper,  or  more  superficial  insertion  of 
one  bone  into  another,  or  by  a  mutual  insertion,  and  that  in  different 
ways ;  and  that  all  these  should  be  so  exactly  accommodated  to  the 
several  parts  and  uses  to  which  they  belong  and  serve ; — ^was  all  this 
without  design  ?  Who  that  views  the  curious  and  apt  texture  of  the 
eye,  can  think  it  was  not  made  on  purpose  to  see  with ;  and  the  ear, 
upon  the  like  view,  for  hearing,  when  so  many  things  must  concur  that 
these  actions  might  be  performed  by  these  organs,  and  are  found  to  do 
so  ?  Or  who  can  think  that  the  sundry  little  engines  belonging  to  the 
eye  were  not  made  with  design  to  move  it  upward,  downward,  to  this 
side  or  that,  or  whirl  it  about  as  there  should  be  occasion  ;  without 
which  instruments  and  their  appendages,  no  such  motion  could  have 
been  ?  Who,  that  is  not  stupidly  perverse,  can  think  that  the  sundry 
inward  parts  (which  it  would  require  a  volume  distinctly  to  speak 
of,  and  but  to  mention  them  and  their  uses  would  too  unproportion- 
ably  swell  this  part  of  this  discourse)  were  not  made  purposely  by  a 
designing  agent,  for  the  ends  they  so  aptly  and  constantly  serve  (r»r  ? 
The  want  of  some  one  among  divers  whereof^  or  but  a  little  misplacing 
or  if  things  had  been  but  a  little  otherwise  than  they  are,  had  inferred 
on  impossibility  that  such  a  creature  as  man  could  have  subsisted,  or 
been  propagated  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  As  what  if  there  had  not 
been  such  a  receptacle  prepared  as  the  stomach  is,  and  so  formed  and 
placed  as  it  is,  to  receive  and  digest  necessary  nutriment  ?  Had  not  the 
whole  frame  of  man  beside  been  in  vain  ?     Or  what  if  the  pa8safi;n  frmn 
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it  downward  had  not  boeo  made  somewhat  a  little  ascending,  so  as  to 
detain  a  convenient  time  what  it  received,  but  that  what  was  taken  in 
were  suddenly  transmitted  ?  It  is  evident  the  whole  structure  had  been 
ruined  as  soon  as  made.  What,  (to  instance  in  what  seems  so  small  a 
matter,)  if  that  little  cover  had  been  wanting  at  the  entrance  of  that 
through  which  we  breathe ;  (the  depression  whereof  by  the  weight  of 
what  we  eat  or  drink,  shuts  it,  and  prevents  meat  and  drink  from  going 
down  that  way ;)  had  not  unavoidable  suffocation  ensued  1  And  who 
can  number  the  instances  that  can  be  given  beside  7  Now  when  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  so  many  things  absolutely  necessary,  (concerning 
«hich  the  common  saying  is  as  applicable,  more  frequently  wont  to  be 
applied  to  matters  of  morality, — <  Goodness  is  from  the  concurrence  of  all 
causes,  evil,  from  any  defect,')  each  so  aptly  and  opportunely  serving 
its  own  proper  use,  and  aUf  one  common  end,  certainly  to  say  that  so 
manifold,  so  regular  and  stated  a  subserviency  to  that  end,  and  the  end 
itself,  were  undesigned,  and  things  casually  fell  out  thus,  is  to  say  we 
know  or  care  not  what, 

'<  We  will  only,  before  we  close  this  consideration,  concerning  the 
mere  frame  of  a  human  body,  (which  hath  been  so  hastily  and  super- 
ficially proposed,)  offer  a  supposition  which  is  no  more  strange  (ex- 
cluding the  vulgar  notion  by  which  nothing  is  strange,  but  what  is  not 
common)  than  the  thing  itself  as  it  actually  is ;  namely,  that  the  whole 
more  external  covering  of  the  body  of  a  man  were  made,  instead  of  skin 
and  flesh,  of  some  very  transparent  substance,  flexible,  but  clear  as  very 
crystal ;  through  which,  and  the  other  more  inward  (and  as  transparent) 
integuments,  or  enfoldings,  we  could  plainly  perceive  the  situation  and 
order  of  all  the  internal  parts,  and  how  they  each  of  them  perform  their 
distinct  offices :  if  we  could  discern  the  continual  motion  of  the  blood, 
bow  it  is  conveyed,  by  its  proper  conduits,  from  its  first  source  and 
fountain,  partly  downward  to  the  lower  entrails,  (if  rather  it  ascend  not 
f'om  thence,  as  at  least  what  aflerwurd  becomes  blood  doth,)  partly  up. 
ward,  to  its  admirable  elaboratory,  the  heart;  where  it  is  refined  and 
furnished  with  fresh  vital  spirits,  and  so  transmitted  thence  by  the  dis- 
tinct  vessels,  prepared  for  this  purpose :  could  we  perceive  the  curious 
contrivance  of  those  little  doors,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and  out,  on  this 
fide  and  on  that ;  the  order  and  course  of  its  circulation,  its  most  com. 
nodious  distribution  by  two  social  channels  or  conduit  pipes,  that  every 
where  accompany  one  another  throughout  the  body :  could  we  discern 
the  curious  artiflce  of  the  brain,  its  ways  of  purgation ;  and  were  it 
possible  to  pry  into  the  secret  chambers  and  receptacles  of  the  less  or 
more  pure  spirits  there ;  perceive  their  manifold  conveyances,  and  the 
rare  texture  of  that  net,  commonly  called  the  wonderful  one :  could  we 
behold  the  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  all  of  them  arising  from  their 
proper  and  distinct  originals ,  and  their  orderly  dispersion  for  the  most 
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part-  by  pairs,  and  conjugations,  on  this  side  and  that,  from  the  middle 
of  the  back ;  with  the  curiously  wrought  branches,  which,  supposing 
^hfsse  to  appear  duly  diversi^ed,  as  so  many  more  duskish  strokes  in  this 
transparent  frame  they  w^ould  be  found  to  make  throughout  the  whole 
of  it ;  weie  every  smaller  fibre  thus  made  at  once  discernible,  especially 
those  innumerable  threads  into  which  the  spinal  marrow  is  distributed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  back :  and  could  we,  through  the  same  medium, 
perceive  those  numerous  little  machines  made  to  serve  unto  voluntary 
motions,  (which  in  the  whole  body  are  computed,  by  some,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  or  so  many  of  them  as, 
according  to  the  present  supposition,  could  possibly  come  in  view,)  and 
discern  their  composition,  their  various  and  elegant  figures — round, 
square,  long,  triangular,  dec,  and  behold  them  do  their  offices,  and  see 
how  they  ply  to  and  fro,  and  work  in  their  respect*  ve  places,  as  any 
motion  is  to  be  performed  by  them :  were  all  these*  things,  I  say,  thus 
made  liable  to  an  easy  and  distinct  view,  who  would  not  admiringly  cry 
out,  Howfearfvlly  and  wonderfully  am  I  made  7  And  sure  there  is  no 
man  sober,  who  would  not,  upon  such  a  sight,  pronounce  that  man  mad, 
that  should  suppose  such  a  production  to  have  been  a  mere  undesigned 
casualty.  At  least,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  world  that  may  be 
thought  to  carry  sufficiently  convincing  evidences  in  it,  of  its  having 
been  made  industriously,  and  on  purpose,  not  by  chance,  would  not  this 
composition,  thus  offered  to  view,  be  esteemed  to  do  so  much  more  ? 
Yea,  aiid  if  it  did  only  bear  upon  it  characters  equally  evidential,  of 
wisdom  and  design,  with  what  doth  certainly  so,  though  in  the  lowest 
degree,  it  were  sufficient  to  evince  our  present  purpose.  For  if  one 
such  instance  as  this  would  bring  the  matter  no  higher  than  to  a  bare 
equality,  that  would  at  least  argue  a  maker  of  man's  body,  as  wise,  and 
as  properly  designing  as  the  artificer  of  any  such  slighter  piece  of  work- 
manship, that  mav  ypt,  certainly,  be  concluded  the  effect  of  skill  and 
design.  And  then,  enough  might  be  said,  from  other  instances,  to  mani« 
fest  him  unspeakably  superior.  And  that  the  matter  would  be  brought, 
at  least,  to  an  equality  upon  the  supposition  now  made,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  any  one  be  judge  that  hath  not  abjured  his  understanding  and 
his  eyes  together.  And  what  then,  if  we  lay  aside  that  supposition, 
(which  only  somewhat  gratifies  fancy  and  imagination,)  doth  that  alter 
the  case  ?  Or  is  there  the  less  of  wisdom  and  contrivance  expressed  in 
this  work  of  forming  man's  body,  only  for  that  it  is  not  so  easily  and 
suddenly  obvious  to  our  sight  ?  Then  we  might  with  the  same  reason 
say,  concerning  some  curious  piece  of  carved  work  that  is  thought  fit  to 
be  kept  locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  when  we  see  it,  that  there  was  admirable 
workinanship  shown  in  doing  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  again  shut  up  in  its 
reponitory,  that  there  was  none  at  all.  Inasmuch  as  we  speak  of  the 
o^iective  charvcters  of  wisdom  and  design,  that  are  in  the  thing  itself. 
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(though  they  must  some  way  or  other  come  under  our  notice,  otherwise 
we  can  be  capable  of  arguing  nothing  from  them,  yet,)  since  we  have 
■ufficient  assurance  that  there  really  are  such  characters  in  the  structure 
of  the  body  of  man  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  a  thousand  more  than 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  be  mentioned  here ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
greater  or  less  facility  of  finding  them  out,  so  that  we  be  at  a  certainly 
that  they  are,  (whether  by  the  slower,  or  more  gradual  search  of  otir 
jwn  eyes,  or  by  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  such  as  have  purchased 
tliemselves  that  satisfaction  by  their  own  labour  and  diligence,)  is  merely 
accidental  to  the  thing  itself  we  are  discoursing  of;  and  neither  adds 
to,  nor  detracts  from  the  rational  evidence  of  the  present  argument.  Or 
if  it  do  either,  the  more  abstruse  paths  of  Divine  wisdom  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  do  rather  recommend  it  the  more  to  our  adoration  and 
reverence,  than  if  every  thing  were  obvious,  and  lay  open  to  the  first 
glance  of  a  more  careless  eye.  The  things  which  we  are  sure  (or  may 
be,  if  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes)  th«^  wise  Maker  of  this  world  hath  done, 
do  sufficiently  serve  to  assure  us,  that  he  could  have  done  this  also ;  that 
is,  have  made  every  thing  in  the  fnime  and  shape  of  our  bodies  con- 
spicuouA  in  the  way  but  now  supposed,  if  he  had  thought  it  fit.  He 
hath  done  greater  things.  And  since  he  hath  not  thought  that  fit,  we 
may  be  bold  to  say,  the  doing  of  it  would  signify  more  trifling,  and  less 
iesign.  It  gives  us  a  more  amiable  and  comely  representation  of  the 
Being  we  are  treating  of,  that  his  works  are  less  for  ostentation  than 
use ;  and  that  his  wisdom  and  other  attributes  appear  in  them  rather  to 
the  instruction  of  sober,  than  the  gratification  of  vain  minds. 

"  We  may  therefore  confidently  conclude,  that  the  figuration  of  the 
human  body  carries  with  it  as  manifest,  unquestionable  evidences  of  de- 
sign,  as  any  piece  of  human  artifice,  that  most  confessedly  in  the  judg. 
ment  of  any  man,  doth  so ;  and  therefore  had  as  certainly  a  designing 
cause.  We  may  challenge  the  world  to  show  a  disparity,  unless  it  be 
that  the  advantage  is  inconceivably  great  on  our  side.  For  would  not 
any  one  that  hath  not  abandoned  both  his  reason  and  his  modesty,  be 
ashamed  to  confess  and  admire  the  skill  that  is  shown  in  making  a 
natue,  or  the  picture  of  a  man,  that  (as  one  ingeniously  says)  is  but  the 
shadow  of  his  skin,  and  deny  the  wisdom  that  appears  in  the  composure 
of  his  body  itself,  that  contains  so  numerous  and  so  various  engines  and 
instruments  for  sundry  purposes  in  it,  as  that  it  is  become  an  art,  and  a 
very  laudable  one,  but  to  discover  and  find  out  the  art  and  skill  thnt  are 
shown  in  the  contrivance  and  formation  of  them  "^ 

**  And  now  if  any  should  be  so  incurably  blind  as  not  to  perceive,  or 
so  perversely  wilful  as  not  to  acknowledge,  an  appearance  of  wisdom  in 
the  frcme  and  figuration  of  the  body  of  an  animal  (peculiarly  f«f  man) 
more  th^n  equal  to  what  appears  in  any  the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
human  artirce.  and  which  no  wit  of  man  can  ever  flilly  imitate;  although. 
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88  halh  been  said,  an  acknowledged  equality  would  sufiice  to  evince  » 
wise  Maker  thereof,  yet  because  it  is  tbe  existence  of  God  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  enough  to  evince,  but  to  magnify 
the  wisdom  we  would  ascribe  to  him ;  we  shaU  pass  from  the  parts  and 
frame  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  principal  powers  and  functionr 
of  terrestrial  creatures ;  ascending  from  such  as  agree  to  the  less  |  er 
feet  order  of  these,  to  those  of  the  more  perfect,  namely,  of  man  him* 
ielf.  And  surely  to  have  been  the  author  of  faculties  that  shall  enable 
to  such  functions,  will  evidence  a  wisdom  that  defies  our  imitation,  and 
will  dismay  the  attempts  of  it. 

*<  We  begin  with  that  ofgrotofk.  Many  sorts  of  rare  engines  we  ac. 
knowledge  contrived  by  the  wit  of  man,  but  who  hath  ever  made  one 
that  could  grow,  or  that  had  in  it  a  self-improving  power?  A  tree,  an 
herl>,  a  pile  of  grass,  may  upon  this  account  challenge  all  the  world  to^ 
make  such  a  thing ;  that  is,  to  implant  the  power  of  growing  into  any 
thing  to  which  it  doih  n<a  natively  belong,  or  to  make  a  thing  to  which 
Udoth, 

**  By  what  art  would  they  make  a  seed  ?  And  which  way  would  they 
mspire  it  with  a  seminal  form  ?  And  they  that  think  this  whole  globe  of 
the  earth  was  compacted  by  the  casual  (or  fatal)  coalition  of  particles 
of  matter,  by  what  magic  would  they  conjure  up  so  many  to  come  toge* 
ther  as  to  make  one  clod  ^  We  vainly  hunt  with  a  lingering  mind  aflei 
miracles ;  if  we  did  not  more  vainly  mean  by  them  nothing  else  but 
novelties,  we  are  compassed  about  with  such :  and  the  greatest  miracle 
is,  that  we  see  them  not.  You  with  whom  the  daily  productions  of 
nature  (as  you  call  it)  are  so  cheap,  see  if  you  can  do  the  like.  Try 
your  skill  upon  a  rose.  Yea,  but  you  must  have  pre-existent  matter! 
But  can  you  ever  prove  the  Maker  of  the  world  had  so,  or  even  defend 
the  possibility  of  uncreated  matter  7  And  suppose  they  had  the  free  grant 
of  all  the  matter  between  the  crown  of  their  head  and  the  moon,  could 
they  tell  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to  manage  it,  so  as  to  make  it  yield 
them  one  single  flower,  that  they  might  glory  in  as  their  own  production  ? 

'^  And  what  mortal  man,  that  hath  reason  enough  about  him  to  be 
serious,  and  to  think  awhile,  would  not  even  be  amazed  at  the  miracle 
of  nutrition  ?  Or  that  there  are  things  in  the  world  capable  of  nourish- 
ment ?  Or  who  would  attempt  an  imitation  here,  or  not  despair  to  per. 
form  any  thing  like  it  ?  That  is,  to  make  any  nourishable  thing.  Are 
wc  not  here  infinitely  outdone  ?  Do  we  not  see  ourselves  compassed 
about  with  wonders,  and  are  we  not  ourselves  such,  in  that  we  see,  and 
are  creatures,  from  all  whose  parts  there  is  a  continual  defluxion,  and 
yet  that  receive  a  constant  gradual  supply  and  renovation,  by  which 
they  are  continued  in  the  same  state  ?  as  the  bush  burning  but  not  con* 
sumed.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  artificial  frame  to  a  thing  that  shall  gra- 
dually decay  and  waste  till  it  be  quite  gone,  and  disappear.     You  could 
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'aise  a  structure  of  adow  that  would  soon  do  that.  But  C9n  voui  man 
.ul  skill  compose  a  thing  that,  like  our  bodies,  shall  be  continually  melt- 
ing away,  and  be  continually  repaired,  through  so  long  a  tract  of  time  ? 
Nay,  but  pan  you  tell  how  it  is  done  ?  You  know  in  what  method,  aud 
bj^  what  instruments,  food  is  received,  concocted,  separates! ,  and  so  much 
<is  must  serve  for  nourishment  turned  into  chyle,  and  that  into  blood,  firsi 
grosser,  and  then  more  refined,  and  that  distributed  into  all  parts  for  thif 
purpose  Yea,  and  what  then  ?  Therefore  are  you  as  wise  as  your 
Maker  ?  Could  you  have  made  such  a  thing  as  the  stomach,  a  liver,  a 
heart,  a  vein,  an  artery  ?  Or  are  you  so  very  sure  what  the  digestive 
qualify  is?  Or  if  you  are,  and  know  what  things  best  serve  to  maintam, 
to  repair,  or  strengthen  it,  who  implanted  that  quality  ?  Both  where  it  is 
so  immediately  useful,  or  in  the  other  things  you  would  use  for  the  ser- 
vice  of  that  ?  Or  how,  if  such  things  had  not  been  prepared  to  your  hand, 
would  you  have  devised  to  persuade  the  particles  of  matter  into  so  useful 
and  happy  a  conjuncture,  as  that  such  a  quality  might  result  ?  Or  (to 
speak  more  suitably  to  the  most)  how,  if  you  had  not  beeu  shown  the 
way,  would  you  have  thought  it  were  to  be  done,  or  which  way  would 
YOU  have  gone  to  work,  to  turn  meat  and  drink  into  flesh  and  blood  ? 

^  And  what  shall  we  say  of  spontaneous  motion^  wherewith  we  fino 
also  creatures  endowed  that  are  so  mean  and  despicable  in  our  eyes, 
(as  well  as  ourselves,]  that  is,  that  so  silly  a  thing  as  a  fly,  a  gnat,  dz^c, 
should  have  a  power  in  it  to  move  itself,  or  stop  its  own  motion,  at  its 
own  pleasure  ?  How  far  have  all  attempted  imitations  in  this  kind  fallen 
short  of  this  perfection  !  And  how  much  more  excellent  a  thing  is  the 
smallest  and  most  contemptible  insect,  than  the  most  admired  machine 
we  ever  heard  or  read  of;  (as  Architas  Tarentinus's  dove  so  anciently 
celebrated,  or  more  lately  Regiomontimus's  fly,  or  his  eagle,  or  any  the 
like;)  not  only  as  having  this  peculiar  powers  above  any  thing  of  this 
sort,  but  as  having  the  sundry  other  powers  beside,  meeting  in  it,  whereof 
these  ure  wholly  destitute  ? 

<<And  should  we  go  on  to  instance  farther  in  the  several  powers  of 
sensation^  both  external  and  internal,  the  various  instincts,  appctitioub, 
passions,  sympathies,  antipathies,  the  powers  of  memory,  (and  we  might 
add  of  speech,)  that  we  find  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures  either  gene 
rally  furnished  with,  or  some  of  them,  as  to  this  last,  disposed  unto ;  hoi» 
should  we  even  overdo  the  present  business ;  and  too  needlessly  insult 
over  human  wit,  (which  we  must  suppose  to  have  already  yielded  the 
cause,)  in  challenging  it  to  produce  and  offer  to  view  a  hearing,  seeing 
engine,  chat  can  imagine,  talk,  is  capable  of  hunger,  thirst,  of  desire, 
anger,  fear,  grief,  dsc,  as  its  own  creature,  concerning  which  it  may 
glory  and  say,  I  have  done  this ! 

**  Is  it  so  admirable  a  performance,  and  so  ungainsayable  an  evidence 
of  skill  and  wisdom,  with  much  labour  and  long  travail  of  mind ;  a  busv 

Vol.  L  -iO 
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rcistless  agitation  of  working  thoughts ;  the  often  renewal  ol  fru»«rakHi 
attempts :  the  varying  of  defeated  trials,  this  way  and  that,  at  lem^b  to 
hit  upon,  and  by  much  pains,  and  with  a  slow,  gradual  progress,  fcy  Uib 
use  of  who  can  tell  how  many  sundry  sorts  of  instruments  or  toc^ls,  by 
long  hewing,  hammering,  turning,  filing,  to  compose  one  only     angk 
machine  of  such  a  frame  and  structure  as  that  by  the  frequent   rein, 
forcement  of  a  skilful  hand,  it  may  be  capable  of  some  (and  that    otlier 
wise  but  a  very  short-lived)  motion  ?    And  is  it  no  argument,  or    effecl 
of  wisdom,  so  easily  and  certainly,  without  labour,  error,  or  disappoint. 
roent,  to  frame  both  so  infinite  a  variety  of  kinds,  and  so  innuii»  arable 
individuals  of  every  such  kind  of  living  creatures,  that  not  only  with  the 
greatest  facility  can  move  themselves  with  so  many  sorts  of  wcnotion 
downward,  upward,  to  and  fro,  this  way  or  that,  wiih  a  progressive  or 
circular,  a  swifter  or  a  slower  motion,  at  their  own  pleasure ;  l>iit  can 
also  grow,  pro(»agate,  see,  hear,  desire,  joy,  6lc  ?  Is  this  no  work  of  wi«. 
dom,  but  only  either  blind  fate  or  chance  ?    Of  how  strangely  perverse 
and  odd  a  complexion  is  that  understanding,  (if  yet  it  may  be  calied  an 
understanding  )  that  can  make  this  judgment? 

^<  But  because  whatsoever  comes  under  the  name  of  cogitation,  pro- 
perly taken,  is  assi^;ned  to  some  higher  cause  than  mechanism ;  and 
that  there  are  operations  belonging  to  man,  which  lay  claim  to  a  reason- 
able soul,  as  the  immediate  principle  and  author  of  them,  we  have  yet 
this  farther  step  to  advance,  that  is,  to  consider  the  most  apparent  evi- 
dence we  have  of  a  wise,  designing  agent,  in  the  powers  and  nature  of 
this  more  excellent,  and,  among  other  things,  more  obvious  to  our  notice, 
the  noblest  of  his  productions. 

*<  And  were  it  not  for  the  slothful  neglect  of  the  most  to  study  them- 
selves, we  should  not  have  need  to  recount  unto  men  the  common  and 
well-known  abilities  and  excellencies  which  peculiarly  belong  to  their 
own  nature.     They  might  take  notice,  without  being  told,  that  Brst,  as 
to  their  intellectual  faculty,  they  have  somewhat  about  them  that  can 
think,  understand,  frame  notions  of  things ;  that  can  rectify  or  supply 
the  false  or  defective  representations  which  are  made  to  them  by  their 
external  senses  and  fancies ;  that  can  conoeive  of  things  far  above  the 
reach  and  sphere  of  sense,  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  actions  or  inclina- 
tions, and  what  there  is  in  them  of  rectitude  or  pravity ;  whereby  the) 
can  animadvert,  and  cast  their  eye  inward  upon  themselves ;  observe 
the  good  or  evil  acts  or  inclinations,  the  knowledge,  ignorance,  duhiest} 
Vigour,  tranquillity,  trouble,  and  generally,  the  perfections  or  imperfec- 
tions of  their  own  minds ;  that  can  apprehend  the  general  natures  of 
things,  the  future  existence  of  what  yet  is  not,  with  the  future  appear 
ance  of  that  which,  to  us,  as  yet,  appears  not. 

"  They  may  take  notice  of  their  potcer  of  c(nnparing  thing.%  of  dis 
eeniing  and  making  a  judgment  of  thf.ir  agreements*  and  dicn^reementi 
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their  proportions  and  dispositions  to  one  another ;  of  affirming  or  deny 
Akg  this  or  that,  concerning  such  or  such  things ;  and  of  pronouncing, 
wim  more  or  less  confidence,  concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such 
affirmations  or  negations. 

-•  And  moreover,  of  their  power  of  arguing,  and  mferring  one  thing 
from  another,  so  as  from  one  plain  and  evident  principle  to  draw  forth 
E  long  chain  of  consequences,  that  may  be  discerned  to  be  linked  there- 
with. 

**  They  have  withal  to  consider  the  liberty  and  the  large  capacity  ol 
ike  human  willy  which,  when  it  is  itself,  rejects  the  dominion  of  any  other 
than  the  supreme  Lord's,  and  refuses  satisfaction  in  any  other  than  the 
supreme  and  most  comprehensive  good. 

^  And  upon  even  so  hasty  and  transient  a  view  of  a  thing  furnished 
with  such  powers  and  faculties,  we  have  sufficient  occasion  to  bethink 
ourselves,  How  came  such  a  thing  as  this  into  being ;  whence  did  it 
spring,  or  to  what  original  doth  it  owe  itself?  More  particularly  we 
have  here  two  things  to  be  remembered — That,  notwithstanding  so  high 
excellencies,  the  soul  of  man  doth  yet  appear  to  be  a  caused  being,  that 
some  time  had  a  beginning — That  by  them  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
it  owes  itself  to  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause." 

The  instance  of  a  watch,  chosen  by  Howe  for  the  illustration  of  hm 
argument,  that  evidences  of  design,  in  any  production,  are  evidences  of 
a  defigning  cause  ;  is  thus  strikingly  amplified  and  applied  by  Paley  to 
refute  the  leading  Atheistic  theories : — "  The  mechanism  of  the  watch 
being  once  observed  and  understood,  the  inference,  we  think,  is  inevitable, 
that  the  watch  must  have  had  a  maker ;  that  there  must  have  existed, 
at  some  dme  and  at  some  place  or  other,  an  artificer  or  artificers  who 
formed  it  for  the  purpose  which  we  find  it  actually  to  answer;  who  com- 
prehended  its  construction  and  designed  its  use. 

"  Nor  would  it,  I  apprehend,  weaken  the  conclusion,  that  we  had  never 
weeq  a  watch  made ;  that  we  had  never  known  an  artist  capable  of  mak- 
ing one  ;  that  we  were  altogether  incapable  of  executing  such  a  piece 
of  workmanship  ourselves,  or  of  understanding  in  what  manner  it  was 
performed :  all  this  being  no  more  than  what  is  true  of  some  exquisite 
remains  of  ancient  art,  of  some  lost  arts,  and,  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind,  of  the  more  curious  productions  of  modern  manufacture.  Does  one 
Dian  in  a  million  know  how  oval  frames  are  turned  ?  Ignorance  of  this 
kind  exalts  our  opinion  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  artist's  skill,  if  he  be 
unseen  and  unknown,  but  raises  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the  existence 
and  agency  of  such  an  artist,  at  some  former  time,  and  in  some  place  or 
other.  Nor  can  I  perceive  that  it  varies  at  all  the  inference,  whether  the 
question  arise  concerning  a  human  agent,  or  concerning  an  agent  of  a  dif. 
erent  species,  or  an  agent  possessing,  in  some  respects,  a  different  nature. 

"  Neither,  secondly,  would  it  invalidate  our  conclusion,  that  the  watch 
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Bometimes  went  wrong,  or  that  it  peldom  went  exactly  right.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  machinery,  the  design,  and  the  designer,  might  be  evident, 
and  in  the  case  supposed  would  be  evident,  in  whatever  way  we  accounted 
for  the  irregularity  of  the  movement,  or  whether  we  could  account  f3v 
it  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  machine  be  perfect,  in  order  to 
show  with  what  design  it  was  made  :  still  less  necessary,  where  the  only 
question  is,  whether  it  were  made  with  any  design  at  all. 

"  Nor,  thirdly,  would  it  bring  any  uncertainty  into  the  argument,  if 
there  were  a  few  parts  of  the  watch,  concerning  which  we  could  not 
discover,  or  had  not  yet  discovered  in  what  manner  they  conduced  to 
the  general  effect ;  or  even  some  parts  concerning  which  we  could  not 
ascertain,  whether  they  conduced>to  that  effect  in  any  manner  whatever. 
For,  as  to  the  first  branch  of  the  case,  if,  by  the  loss  or  disorder,  or  decay 
of  the  parts  in  question,  the  movement  of  the  watch  were  found  in  fact 
to  be  stopped,  or  disturbed,  or  retarded,  no  doubt  would  remain  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  utility  or  intention  of  these  parts,  although  we  should  be 
unable  to  investigate  the  manner  according  to  which  or  the  connection  by 
which,  the  ultimate  effect  depended  upon  their  action  or  assistance ;  and 
the  more  complex  is  the  machine,  the  more  likely  is  this  obscurity  to 
arise.  Then,  as  to  the  second  thing  supposed,  namely,  that  there  were 
parts  which  might  be  spared  without  prejudice  to  the  movement  of  the 
watch,  and  that  we  had  proved  this  by  experiment, — these  superfluous 
parts,  even  if  we  were  completely  assured  that  they  were  such,  would 
not  vacate  the  reasoning  which  we  had  instituted  concerning  other  parts. 
The  indication  of  contrivance  remained,  with  respect  to  them,  nearly  as 
It  was  before. 

'<  Nor,  fourthly,  would  any  man  in  his  senses  think  the  existence  of  the 
watch,  with  its  various  machinery,  accounted  for  by  being  told  that  it  was 
one  out  of  possible  combinations  of  material  forms ;  that  whatever  he 
had  found,  in  the  place  where  he  had  found  the  watch,  must  have  con- 
tained some  internal  configuration  or  other ;  and  that  this  configuration 
might  be  the  structure  now  exhibited,  namely,  of  the  works  of  a  watch, 
as  well  as  a  different  structure. 

*'  Nor,  fifthly,  would  it  yield  his  inquiry  more  satisfaction  to  be  answered, 
that  there  existed  in  things  a  principle  of  order,  which  had  disposed  the 
parts  of  the  watch  into  their  present  form  and  situation.  He  never  knew 
a  watch  made  by  the  principle  of  order  ;  nor  can  he  even  form  to  hiifl- 
eelf  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  of  order,  distinct  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  watchmaker. 

"  Sixthly,  he  would  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  watch  was  no  proof  of  contrivance,  only  a  motive  to  induce  the  flwid 
to  think  so, 

'<  And  not  less  surprised  to  be  informed,  that  the  watch  in  his  hand 
was  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  lavas  of  metallic  nature.     It  is 
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a  perversion  of  language  to  assi^  any  law,  as  the  effi(Ment>  operative 
cause  of  any  thing.  A  law  presupposes  an  agent;  for  it  is  only  the^ 
mode  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds :  it  implies  a  power ;  for 
It  IS  the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent, 
without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the  law  doe* 
nothing, — is  nothing.  The  expression  <  the  l&w  of  metallic  nature,'  may 
sound  strange  and  harsh  to  a  philosophic  ear,  but  it  seems  quite  as  justi- 
fiable as  some  others  which  are  more  familiar  to  him,  such  as  '  the  law 
of  vegetable  nature,'  *  the  law  of  animal  nature,'  or  indeed  as  *  the  law 
of  nature'  in  general,  when  assigned  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  m 
exclusion  of  agency  and  power ;  or  when  it  is  substituted  into  the  place 
of  these. 

*^  Neither,  lastly,  would  our  observer  be  driven  out  of  his  conclusion 
or  from  his  confidence  in  its  truth,  by  being  told  that  he  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter.  He  knows  enough  for  his  argument ;  he  knows 
the  utility  of  the  end ;  he  knows  the  subserviency  and  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end.  These  points  being  known,  his  ignorance  of  other 
points,  his  doubts  concerning  other  points,  affect  not  the  certainty  of  his 
reasoning,  llie  consciousness  of  knowing  little  need  not  beget  a  dis- 
trust of  that  wliich  he  does  know. 

'*  Suppose,  m  the  next  place,  that  the  person  who  found  the  watch 
should,  afler  some  time,  discover  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  properties  which 
he  had  hitherto  observed  in  it,  it  possessed  the  unexpected  property  of  pro- 
ducing,  in  the  course  of  its  movement,  another  watch  like  itself;  (the 
thing  is  conceivable ;)  that  it  contained  within  it  a  mechanism,  a  system 
of  parts,  a  mould,  for  instance,  or  a  complex  adjustment  of  lathes,  files, 
and  other  tools,  evidently  and  separately  calculated  for  this  purpose ;  let 
us  inquire  what  effect  ought  such  a  discovery  to  have  upon  his  former 
conclusion. 

<<  The  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  his  admiration  of  the  contrivance, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  contriver.  Whether  he 
regarded  the  object  of  the  contrivance,  the  distinct  apparatus,  the  intri- 
cate,  yet  in  many  parts  intelligible,  mechanism,  by  which  it  was  carried 
on,  he  would  perceive  in  this  new  observation,  nothing  but  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  what  he  had  already  done  ;  for  referring  the  construc- 
tion of  the  watch  to  design  and  to  supreme  art.  If  that  constiuction 
without  this  property,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  before  this  property 
had  been  noticed,  proved  intention  and  art  to  have  been  employed  about 
it ;  still  more  strong  would  the  proof  appear,  when  he  came  to  the  know. 
Mge  of  this  farther  property,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all  the  rest. 

"  He  would  reflect,  that  though  the  watch  before  him  were,  in  some 
fOfue,  the  maker  of  the  watch  which  was  fabricated  in  the  course  of  its 
movements,  yet  it  was  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  a 
carpenter,  for  instance,  is  the  maker  of  a  chair ;  the  author  of  its  con 
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tiivance,  the  cause  of  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  their  u&e.  With  respect 
to  these,  the  first  watch  was  no  cause  at  all  to  the  second ;  in  no  such 
sense  as  this  was  it  the  author  of  the  constitution  and  order,  either  of  the 
parts  which  the  new  watch  contained,  or  of  the  parts  by  the  aid  and 
instrumentality  of  which  it  was  produced.  We  might  possibly  say,  but 
with  great  latitude  of  expression,  that  a  stream  of  water  ground  com : 
but  I  o  latitude  of  expression  would  allow  us  to  say,  no  stretch  of  conjc& 
ture  could  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  stream  of  water  built  the  mill,  though 
it  were  too  ancient  for  us  to  know  who  the  builder  was.  What  the 
stream  of  water  does  in  the  affair  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  by 
the  application  of  an  unintelligent  impulse  to  a  mechanism  previously 
arranged,  arranged  independently  of  it,  and  arranged  by  intelligence,  an 
effect  is  produced,  namely,  the  com  is  ground.  But  the  effect  results 
from  the  arrangement.  The  force  of  the  stream  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  cause  or  author  of  the  effect,  still  less  of  the  arrangement.  Under- 
standing  and  plan  in  the  formation  of  the  mill  were  not  the  less  necessary, 
for  any  share  which  the  water  has  in  grinding  the  com  :  yet  is  this  share 
the  same  as  that  which  the  watch  would  have  contributed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  watch,  upon  the  supposition  assumed  in  the  last  section. 
Therefore, 

<<  Though  it  be  now  no  longer  probable,  that  the  individual  watch 
which  our  observer  had  found,  was  made  immediately  by  the  hand  of  an 
artificer,  yet  doth  not  this  alteration  in  any  wise  affect  the  inference, 
that  an  artificer  had  been  orginally  employed  and  concerned  in  the 
production.  The  argument  from  design  remains  as  it  was.  Marks  of 
design  and  contrivance  are  no  more  accounted  for  now  than  they  were 
before.  In  the  same  thing,  we  may  ask  for  the  cause  of  different  pro- 
perties. We  may  ask  for  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  a  body,  of  its  hard- 
ness, of  its  heat ;  and  these  causes  may  be  all  different.  We  are  now 
asking  for  the  cause  of  that  subserviency  to  a  use,  that  relation  to  an 
end  which  we  have  marked  in  the  watch  before  us.  No  answer  is 
given  to  this  question  by  telling  us  that  a  preceding  watch  produced  it. 
There  cannot  be  design  without  a  designer ;  contrivance  without  a  con- 
triver ;  order  without  choice ;  arrangement  without  any  thing  capable 
of  armnging ;  subserviency  and  relation  to  a  purpose,  without  that  which 
could  intend  a  purpose  ;  means  suitable  to  an  end,  and  executing  their 
office  in  accomplishing  that  end,  without  the  end  ever  having  been  con- 
romplated,  or  the  means  accommodated  to  it.  Arrangement,  disposition 
Df  parts,  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  relation  of  instruments  to  a 
use,  imp.j'  Sit  presence  of  intelligence  and  mind.  No  one,  therefore, 
can  rationally  believe,  that  the  insensible,  inanimate  watch,  from  which 
the  watch  before  us  issued,  was  the  proper  cause  of  the  mechanism  we  so 
much  admire  in  it ;  could  be  truly  said  to  have  constmcted  the  instrument, 
disposed  it«  parts«  assigned  their  office,  determined  their  order,  action 
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and  mutual  dependency,  combined  their  several  motions  uito  one 
*esult,  and  that  also  a  result  connected  with  the  utilities  of  other  beings. 
All  these  properties,  therefore,  are  as  much  unaccounted  for  as  they 
were  before. 

**  Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  running  the  difficulty  farther  back,  hat 
i%  by  supposing  the  watch  before  us  to  have  been  produced  from  another 
watch,  that  from  a  former,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Our  going  back  ever 
so  far  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  least  degree  of  satisfaction  upon  the 
inibject.  Contrivance  is  still  unaccounted  for.  We  still  want  a  con- 
triver. A  designing  mind  is  neither  supplied  by  this  supposition,  nor 
dispensed  with.  If  the  difficulty  were  diminished  the  farther  we  went 
back,  by  going  back  indefinitely  we  might  exhaust  it.  And  this  is  the 
only  case  to  which  this  sort  of  reasoning  applies.  Where  there  is  a 
tendency,  or,  as  we  increase  the  number  of  terms,  a  continual  approach 
toward  a  limit,  there,  by  supposing  the  number  of  terms  to  be  what  is 
called  infinite,  we  may  conceive  the  limit  to  be  attained :  but  where  there  is 
no  such  tendency  or  approach,  nothing  is  effected  by  lengthening  the 
series.  There  is  no  difference  as  to  the  point  in  question,  (whatevei 
there  may  be  as  to  many  points,)  between  one  series  and  another; 
between  a  series  which  is  finite,  and  a  series  which  is  infinite.  A  chain 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  links,  can  no  more  support  itself,  than 
a  chain  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  links.  And  of  this  we  are 
assured,  (though  we  never  can  have  tried  the  experiment,)  because,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  links,  from  ten,  for  instance,  to  a  hundred,  from 
a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  &c,  we  make  not  the  smallest  approach,  we 
observe  not  the  smallest  tendency  toward  self  support.  There  is  no 
difference  in  this  respect  (yet  there  may  be  a  great  difference  in  several 
respects)  between  a  chain  of  a  greater  or  less  length,  between  one  chain 
and  another,  between  one  that  is  finite  and  one  that  is  infinite.  This 
very  much  resembles  the  case  before  us.  The  machine,  which  we  are 
inspecting,  demonstrates,  by  its  construction,  contrivance,  and  design. 
Contrivance  must  have  had  a  contriver ;  design  a  designer,  whether  the 

nachine  immediately  proceeded  from  another  machine  or  not.  That 
circumstance  alters  not  the  case.  That  other  machine  may,  in  like 
manner,  have  proceeded  from  a  former  machine :  nor  does  that  alter 
tlie  case  :  contrivance  must  have  had  a  contriver.  That  former  one  from 
one  preceding  it :  no  alteration  still :  a  contriver  is  still  necessary.  No 
tendency  is  perceived,  no  approach  toward  a  diminution  of  this  necessity. 
Il  is  the  same  with  any  and  every  succession  of  these  machines ;  a  suc- 
cession of  ten,  of  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand ;  with  one  series  as  with  ano- 
ther ;  a  series  which  is  finite  as  with  a  series  which  is  infinite.  In  whatever 
otlier  respects  they  may  differ,  in  this  they  do  not.     In  all  equally,  con- 

^vancc  and  design  are  unaccounted  for. 

*'  The  question  is  not  simply.  How  came  the  first  watch  mto  exist* 
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eoce  ?  which  queaticm,  it  may  bo  precended,  is  done  away  oy  8upp^::»^iDg 
the  series  of  watches  thus  produced  irom  one  another  to  have  be^Km     infi* 
aite,  and  consequently  to  have  had  no  such  jSr^£,  for  which  it  was  cm^^c^ 
sary  to  provide  a  cause.     This  perhaps  would  have  been  near"l3^  ^ 
Mtate  of  the  question,  if  nothing  had  been  before  us  but  an  unorgaLKB-i^zedi 
unmechanized  substance,  without  mark  or  indication  of  contrivanK^^^—     '^ 
might  be  difficult  to  show  that  such  substance  could  not  have  ^j^^**^ 
from  eternity,  either  io  succession,  (if  it  were  possible,  which  I  tl^^-^*^  ^ 
is  not,  for  unorganized  bodies  to  spring  from,  one  another,)  or  hy^     ^°^' 
vidual  perpetuity.     But  that  is  not  the  question  now.     To  suppo9^    ^  ^ 
be  so,  is  to  suppose  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  we  had  fc^s-*™'  * 
watch  or  a  stone.     As  it  is,  the  metaphysics  of  that  question  het"^^^  ^ 
place ;  for  in  the  watch  which  we  are  examining,  are  seen  contri  -^^^Mce, 
design ;  an  end,  a  purpose ;  means  for  the  end,  adaptation  to  tl&^^  P"'' 
pose.     And  the  question,  which  irresistibly  presses  upon  our  thc^^^^*^*^ 
is,  whence  this  contrivance  and  design  ?     The  thing  required  is  c3  ae  in- 
tending mind,  the  adapting  hand,  the  intelligence  by  which  tha,C     ^^^ 
was  directed.     This  question,  this  demand,  is  not  shaken  off,  by  ii^^^'^^^^ 
ing  a  number  or  succession  of  substances,  destitute  of  these  prop^^^^' 
nor  the  more  by  increasing  that  number  to  infinity.     If  it  be  said  9  "'^ 
upon  the  supposition  of  one  watch  being  produced  from  another    b>>>  the 
course  of  that  other's  movements,  and  by  means  of  the  mech*^^*"*™* 
within  it,  we  have  a  cause  for  the  watch  in  my  hand,  viz.  the    '^atcu 
from  which  it  proceeded,  I  deny,  that  for  the  design,  the  contri  "*^*dc«, 
the  sutableness  of  means  to  an  end,  the  adaptation  of  instrumen'C:^  to  a 
use,  (all  which  we  discover  in  the  watch,)  we  have  any  cause  wh^^^^^r* 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  assign  a  series  of  such  causes,  or  to    ^l^ge 
that  a  series  may  be  carried  back  to  infinity ;  for  I  do  not  admit  tl::*^^  ^^ 
have  yet  any  cause  at  all  of  the  phenomena,  stiU  less  any  ser^^^  <lf 
causes  either  finite  or  infinite.     Here  is  contrivance,  but  no  cont-^^ver ; 
proofs  of  design,  but  no  designer. 

^  **  Our  observer  would  farther  also  reflect,  that  the  maker  of  the  '^'atch 
before  him  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  the  maker  of  every  watcl:'  pro* 
duced  from  it ;  there  being  no  difference  (except  that  the  latter     mani- 
fests a  more  exquisite  skill)  between  the  making  of  another  watcB^  with 
1^  own  hands,  by  the  mediation  of  files,  lathes,  chisels,  &c,  ar^d  the 
disposing,  fixing,  and  inserting  of  these  histruments,  or  of  others  e^ui\a 
lent  to  them,  in  the  body  of  the  watch  already  made,  in  such  a  m^tnner 
(IS  to  form  a  new  watch  in  the  course  of  the  movements  which  \m^  had 
given  to  the  old  one.     It  is  only  working  by  one  set  of  tools  inst^aJ  of 
another. 

*<  The  conclusion  which  the  Jirst  examination  of  the  watch,  of  its 
works,  construction  and  movement,  suggested,  was,  that  it  must  have 
had,  for  the  cause  and  author  of  that  construction,  an  artificci ,  who 
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smderstood  iis  mechanism,  and  designed  its  use.  This  conclusiiin  is  in- 
vincible. A  second  examination  presents  us  with  a  new  discovery.  The 
watch  is  found,  in  the  course  of  its  movement,  to  produce  another  watch, 
Amilar  to  itself:  and  not  only  so,  but  we  perceive  in  it  a  system  of  or- 
ganization, separately  calculated  for  that  purpose.  What  effect  would 
this  discovery  have,  or  ought  it  to  have,  upon  our  former  inference? 
What,  as  hath  already  been  said,  but  to  mcrease,  beyond  measure,  oui 
admiration  of  the  skill,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  machine  ?  Or  shall  it,  instead  of  this,  all  at  once  turn  us  round 
to  an  opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  no  art  or  skill  whatever  has  been 
concerned  in  the  business,  although  all  other  evidences  of  art  and  skill 
remain  as  they  were^  and  this  last  and  supreme  piece  of  art  be  now 
added  to  the  rest  ?  Can  this  be  maintained  without  absurdity  ?  Yet  this 
is  Athdsm." 

If  the  argument  is  so  powerful,  when  a  work  of  art  merely  is  made 
its  basis  ;  it  is  rendered  much  more  convincing  when  it  is  transferred  to 
the  works  of  nature;  'because  ends  more  singular  are,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  instances,  there  proposed,  and  are  accomplished  by  contri- 
vunces  much  more  curious  and  difficult.  In  the  quotation  above  given 
from  Howe,  the  eyCy  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  double,  and  the 
construction  of  the  spine,  are  adduced  among  others  as  striking  in- 
stances of  a  contrivance  superior  to  the  art  of  man,  and  as  evidently 
cktnoting  forethought  and  plan,  the  attributes  not  o^  inteUigence  only,  but 
of  on  intelligence  of  an  infinitely  superior  order.  These  instances  have 
been  admirably  wrought  up  by  the  master  hand  wliich  furnished  the  last 
quotation. 

We  begin  with  the  human  eye, 

**  The  contrivances  of  nature  surpass  the  contrivances  of  art,  in  the 
complexity,  subtilty,  and  curiosity  of  the  mechanism ;  and  still  more,  if 
possible,  do  they  go  beyond  them  in  number  and  variety ;  yet  in  a  mul- 
titude  of  cases,  are  not  less  evidently  mechanical,  not  less  evidently 
contrivances,  not  less  evidently  accommodated  to  their  end,  or  suited  to 
their  office,  than  are  the  most  perfect  productions  of  human  ingenuity. 

**  I  know  no  better  method  of  introducing  so  large  a  subject,  than  thai 
of  comparing  a  single  thing  with  a  single  thmg ;  an  eye,  for  example, 
with  a  telescope.  As  far  as  the  examination  of  the  instrument  goes, 
(iiere  is  precisely  the  same  proof  that  the  eye  was  made  for  vision,  as 
'iiere  is  that  the  telescope  was  made  for  assisting  it.  They  are  made 
upon  the  same  principles ;  both  being  adjusted  to  the  laws  by  which  the 
transmission  and  refraction  of  rays  of  light  are  regulated.  I  speak  not 
of  the  origin  of  the  laws  themselves  ;  but  such  laws  being  fixed,  the  con. 
struction,  in  both  cases,  is  adapted  to  them.  For  instance ;  these  laws 
require,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect,  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
passing  from  water  into  the  eye,  should  be  refracted  by  a  more  convox 
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surface  thhu  when  it  passes  out  of  air  into  the  eye.  Accordingly  wo 
find,  that  the  eye  of  a  fish,  in  that  part  of  it  called  the  crystalline  lens, 
is  much  rounder  than  the  eye  of  terrestrial  animals.  ^  hat  plainer  ma- 
nifestation of  design  can  there  be  than  this  difference  ?  What  could  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker  have  done  more,  to  show  his  knowledge 
of  his  principle,  his  application  of  that  knowledge,  his  suiting  of  hiP 
means  to  his  end ;  I  will  not  say,  to  display  the  compass  or  excellency 
of  his  skill  and  art,  for  in  these  all  comparison  is  indecorous,  but  to 
testify  counsel,  choice,  consideration,  purpose  ? 

*'  To  some  it  may  appear  a  difference  sufficient  to  destroy  all  simili^ 
tude  between  the  eye  and  the  telescope,  that  the  one  is  a  perceiving 
organ,  the  other  an  unperceiving  instrument.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
are  both  instruments.  And,  as  to  the  mechanism,  at  least  as  to  mechan- 
ism being  employed,  and  even  as  to  the  kind  of  it,  this  circumstance 
varies  not  the  analogy  at  all:  for  observe,  what  the  constitution  of  the 
eye  is.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  distinct  vision,  that  an 
image  or  picture  of  the  object  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Whence  this  necessity  arises,  or  how  the  picture  is  connected  with  the 
sensation,  or  contributes  to  it,  it  may  be  difficult,  nay,  we  will  confess, 
if  you  please,  impossible  for  us  to  search  out.  But  the  present  question 
is  not  concerned  in  the  inquiry.  It  may  be  true,  that,  in  this,  and  in 
other  instances,  we  trace  mechanical  contrivance  a  certain  way ;  and 
that  then  we  come  to  something  which  is  not  mechanical,  or  which  is 
inscrutable.  But  this  affects  not  the  certainty  of  our  investigation,  as 
far  as  we  have  gone.  The  difference  between  an  animal  and  an  auto- 
matic statue,  consists  in  this, — that  in  the  animal,  we  trace  the  mechan- 
ism  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  we  are  stopped  ;  either  the  mechanism 
becoming  too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or  something  else  beside  the 
known  laws  of  mechanism  taking  place ;  whereas,  in  the  automaton,  for 
the  comparatively  few  motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  me- 
chanism  throughout.  But,  up  to  the  limit,  the  reasoning  is  as  clear  and 
certain  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  In  the  example  before  us,  it  is  a 
matter  of  certainty,  because  it  is  a  matter  which  experience  and  obser- 
vation demonstrate,  that  the  formation  of  an  image  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  is  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  The  image  itself  can  be  shown. 
Whatever  affects  the  distinctness  of  the  image,  affects  the  distinctness 
oi  the  vision.  The  formation  then  of  such  an  image  being  necessary 
(no  matter  how)  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  to  the  exercise  of  that  sense* 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  formed  is  constructed  and  put  together,  not 
only  with  infinitely  more  art,  but  upon  the  self-same  principles  of  an, 
as  in  the  telescope  or  camera  obscura.  The  perception  arising  from 
thf  image  may  be  laid  out  of  the  question ;  for  the  production  of  the 
imnge,  these  are  instruments  of  the  same  kind.  The  end  is  the  same ; 
the  means  are  the  same.     l*he  purpose  in  both  is  alike;  the  contrivance 
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for  accomplishing  that  purpose  is  in  both  alike.  The  lenses  of  tht  tele- 
scope, and  the  humours  of  the  eye,  bear  a  complete  resemblance  to  one 
another,  in  their  figure,  their  position,  and  in  their  power  over  the  rays 
of  light,  viz.  in  bringing  each  pencil  to  a  point  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  lens ;  namely,  in  the  eye,  at  the  exact  place  where  the  membrane 
is  spread  to  receive  it.  How  is  it  possible,  under  circumstances  of  sucr. 
e«ose  affinity,  and  under  the  operation  of  an  equal  evidence,  to  exclude 
contrivance  from  the  one ;  yet  to  acknowledge  the  proof  of  contrivance 
having  been  employed,  as  the  plainest  and  clearest  of  all  propositions  in 
the  other? 

**  The  resemblance  between  the  two  cases  is  still  more  accurate,  and 
obtains  in  more  points  than  we  have  yet  represented,  or  than  we  are,  on 
the  first  view  of  the  subject,  aware  of.  In  dioptric  telescopes  there  is 
an  imperfection  of  this  nature.  Pencils  of  light,  in  passing  through  glass 
lenses,  are  separated  into  different  colours,  thereby  tinging  the  object, 
especially  the  edges  of  it,  as  if  it  were  viewed  through  a  prism.  To 
correct  this  inconvenience  had  been  long  a  desideratum  in  the  art.  At 
last  it  came  into  the  mind  of  a  sagacious  optician,  to  inquire  how  this 
matter  was  managed  in  the  eye ;  in  which  there  was  exactly  the  same 
difficulty  to  contend  with  as  in  the  telescope.  His  observation  taught 
him,  that,  in  the  eye,  the  evil  was  cured  by  combining  together  lenses 
composed  of  different  substances,  i.  e.  of  substances  which  possessed 
difiTerent  refracting  powers.  Our  artist  borrowed  from  thence  his  hint ; 
and  produced  a  correction  of  the  defect  by  imitating,  in  glasses  made 
from  difierent  materials,  the  effects  of  the  different  humours  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Could  this  be  in  the  eye  without  purpose,  which  suggested  to  the  opti- 
cian the  only  effectual  means  of  attaining  that  purpose  ? 

*'  But  farther ;  there  are  other  points,  not  so  much  perhaps  of  strict 
resemblance  between  the  two,  as  of  superiority  of  the  eye  over  the 
telescope ;  yet  of  a  superiority,  which,  being  founded  in  the  laws  that 
regulate  both,  may  furnish  topics  of  fair  and  just  comparison.  Two 
things  were  wanted  to  the  eye,  which  were  not  wanted,  at  least  in  the 
iiame  degree,  to  the  telescope ;  and  these  were,  the  adaptation  of  the 
organ,  first,  to  different  degrees  of  light ;  and  secondly,  to  the  vast  diver* 
sit}  of  distance  at  which  objects  are  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  viz.  from 
i  few  inches  to  as  many  miles.  These  difficulties  present  not  thetn- 
^Ives  'o  the  maker  of  the  telescope.  He  wants  all  the  light  he  can  get ; 
ind  he  never  directs  his  instrument  to  objects  near  at  hand.  In  the  eye, 
both  these  cases  were  to  be  provided  for ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  them  a  subtile  and  appropriate  mechanism  is  introduced. 

^  In  order  to  exclude  excess  of  light,  when  it  is  excess  ve,  and  to  ren. 
der  objects  visible  under  obscurer  degrees  of  it,  when  no  more  can  be 
had*  the  hole  or  aperture  in  the  eye,  through  which  the  light  enters,  w 
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i$o  tormed,  as  to  contract  or  dilate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  rays  at  the  same  time.  The  chamber  of  the 
eye  is  a  camera  obscura,  which,  when  the  light  is  too  smaU,  can  enlarge 
its  opening ;  when  too  strong,  can  again  contract  it ;  and  that  without 
any  other  asabtance  than  that  of  its  -own  exquisite  machinery.  It  is 
farther  also,  in  the  human  subject,  to  be  observed,  that  this  hole  n  the 
eye,  which  we  call  the  pupil,  under  all  its  different  dimensiuns,  letains 
its  exact  circular  shape.  This  is  a  structure  extremely  artificial.  Let 
an  artist  only  try  to  execute  the  same.  He  will  find  that  his  threads 
and  strings  must  be  disposed  with  great  consideration  and  contrivance, 
to  make  a  circle,  which  shall  continually  change  its  diameter,  yet  pre- 
serve its  form.  This  is  done  in  the  eye  by  an  application  of  fibres, 
i.  e.  of  strings,  similar,  in  their  position  and  action,  to  what  an  artist 
would  and  must  employ,  if  he  had  the  samls  piece  of  workmanship  to 
perform. 

"  The  second  difficulty  which  has  been  stated,  was  the  suiting  of  the 
same  organ  to  the  perception  of  objects  that  lie  near  at  hand,  within  a 
few  inches,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  eye,  and  of  objects  which  were  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  firom  it,  that^  for  example,  of  as  many  fur- 
longs :  (I  speak  in  both  cases  of  the  distance  at  which  distinct  vision 
can  be  exercised.)  Now  this,  according  to  the  principles  of  optics,  that 
is,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  the  transmission  of  light  is  regulated 
(and  these  laws  are  fixed,)  could  not  be  done  without  the  organ  itself 
undergoing  an  alteration,  and  receiving  an  adjustment  that  might  eor. 
respond  with  the  exigency  of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  difieren 
inclination  to  one  another  under  which  the  rays  of  light  reached  it. 
Rays  issuing  from  points  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  eye,  and 
which  consequently  must  enter  the  eye  in  a  spreading  or  diverging 
order,  cannot,  by  the  same  optical  instrument  in  the  same  state,  be 
brought  to  a  point,  i.  e.  be  made  to  form  an  im^ge,  in  the  same  place 
with  rays  proceeding  from  objects  situated  at  a  much  greater  distance, 
and  which  rays  arrive  at  the  eye  in  directions  nearly,  and  physically 
speaking,  parallel.  It  requires  a  rounder  lens  to  do  it.  The  point  of 
concourse  behind  the  lens  must  fall  critically  upon  the  retina,  or  the 
vision  is  confused ;  yet,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  this  point, 
by  the  immutable  properties  of  light,  is  carried  farther  back,  whon  the 
rays  proceed  from  a  near  object,  than  when  they  are  sent  from  one  thai 
is  remote.  A  person  who  was  using  an  optical  instrument,  would  manage 
this  matter  by  changing,  as  the  occasion  required,  his  lens  or  his  tele- 
scope ;  or  by  adjusting  the  distances  of  his  glasses  with  his  hand  or  hi^ 
screw  I  but  how  is  it  to  be  managed  in  the  eye  ?  What  the  alteration 
was,  or  in  what  part  of  the  eye  it  took  place,  or  by  what  means  it  was 
effected,  (for,  if  the  known  laws  which  govern  the  refraction  of  light  be 
maintained,  some  alt(Tation  in  the  state  of  the  organ  there  must  be,)  had 
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long  formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  conjecture.  The  change,  though 
fufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  so  minute  as  to  elude  ordinary  observation* 
Some  very  late  discoveries,  deduced  from  a  laborious  and  most  accurate 
inspection  of  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  organ,  seem  at  length  to 
have  ascertained  the  mechanical  alteration  which  the  parts  of  the  eye 
imdergo.  It  is  found,  that  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  called  the 
traight  muscles,  and  which  action  is  the  most  advantageous  that  could 
be  imagined  for  the  purpose, — ^it  is  found,  I  say,  that,  whenever  the  eye 
is  directed  to  a  near  object,  three  changes  are  produced  in  it  at  tne 
same  time,  all  severally  contributing  to  the  adjustment  required.  The 
comesy  or  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  is  rendered  more  round  and  pro- 
minent ;  the  crystalline  lens  underneath  is  pushed  forward ;  and  the 
axis  of  vision,  as  the  depth  of  the  eye  is  called,  is  elongated.  These 
changes  in  the  eye  vary  its  power  over  the  rays  of  light  in  such  a  man 
ner  and  degree  as  to  produce  exactly  the  efiect  which  is  wanted,  viz. 
the  formation  of  an  image  upon  the  retina,  whether  the  rays  come  to  the 
eye  in  a  state  of  divergency,  which  is  the  case  when  the  object  is  near 
to  the  eye,  or  come  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  the  case  when  the 
object  is  placed  at  a  distance.  Can  any  thing  be  more  decisive  of  con- 
triyance  than  this  is  ?  The  most  secret  laws  of  optics  must  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  a  structure  endowed  with  such  a  capacity  of 
change.  It  is,  as  though  an  optician,  when  he  had  a  nearer  object  to 
view,  should  rectify  his  instrument  by  putting  in  another  glass,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  out  also  his  tube  to  a  different  length. 

"  In  considering  vision  as  achieved  by  the  means  of  an  image  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  we  can  never  reflect  without  wonder  upon  the 
smallness,  yet  correctness,  of  the  picture,  the  subtilty  of  the  touch,  the 
fineness  of  the  lines.  A  landscape  of  five  or  six  square  leagues  is 
brought  into  a  space  of  half  an  inch  diameter ;  yet  the  multitude  of  ob- 
jects  which  it  contains  are  all  preserved ;  are  all  discriminated  in  their 
magnitudes,  positions,  figures,  colours.  The  prospect  from  Hampstead 
hill  is  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  sixpence,  yet  circumstantially 
represented.  A  stage  coach  travelling  at  its  ordinary  speed  for  half  an 
hour,  passes  in  the  eye,  only  over  one  twelfth  of  an  inch,  yet  is  this  change 
of  place  in  the  image  distinctly  perceived  throughout  its  whole  progress : 
for  it  is  only  by  means  of  that  perception  that  the  motion  of  the  coac 
tseY  is  made  sensible  to  the  eye.  If  any  thing  can  abate  our  admiri 
ticm  of  the  smallness  of  the  visual  tablet  compared  with  the  extent  of 
namif  it  is  a  reflection  which  the  view  of  nature  leads  us,  every  hour, 
to  make,  viz.  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  great  and  little  are 

nothing." 

On  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  double,  adduced  by  Howe,  at 
proofs  of  contrivance,  our  author  farther  remaiiu  :— 

**  The  human,  or  indeed  the  animal  frame,  considered  as  a  mass  01 
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assemblage,  exhibits  in  its  composition  three  properties,  which  have 
long  struck  my  mind,  as  indubitable  evidences,  not  only  of  design,  but  of 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  accuracy  in  prosecuting  tho  design. 

*'  The  first  is,  the  exact  correspondency  of  the  two  sidbs  of  the  same 
anima! :  itie  right  hand  answering  to  the  left,  leg  to  leg,  eye  to  eye,  one 
side  of  the  countenance  to  the  other  {  and  with  a  precision,  to  imitate 
which,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  forms  one  of  the  difficulties  of  statuarv, 
and  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  a  constant  attention  to  this  pro- 
perty of  his  work,  distinct  from  every  other. 

'^  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  that  can  be,  to  get  a  wig  made  even , 
yet  how  seldom  is  theyoie  awry  ?  And  what  care  is  taken  that  it  should 
not  be  so,  the  anatomy  of  its  bones  demonstrates.  The  upper  part  of 
the  face  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones,  six  on  each  side,  answering  each 
to  each,  and  the  thirteenth  without  a  fellow,  in  the  middle  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  in  like  manner  compos€$d  of  six  bones,  three  on  each 
side,  respectively  corresponding,  and  the  lower  jaw  in  the  centre.  Id 
building  an  arch,  could  more  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  curve  irat^ 
.  i.  e.  the  parts  equidistant  from  the  middle,  alike  in  figure  and  position  ? 

"  The  exact  resemblance  of  the  tyes^  considering  how  compounded 
this  organ  is  in  its  structure,  how  various  and  how  delicate  are  the  shades 
of  colour  with  which  its  iris  is  tinged,  how  differently,  as  to*  efiect  upoo 
appearance,  the  eye  may  be  mounted  in  its  socket,  and  how  differently  in 
different  heads  eyes  actually  are  set,  is  a  property  of  animal  bodies  much 
to  be  admired.  Of  ten  thousand  eyes,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  match  one,  except  with  its  own  fellow  ;  or  to  distribute  them 
into  suitable  pairs  by  any  other  selection  than  that  which  obtains. 

^  The  next  circumstance  to  be  remarked  is,  that  while  the  cavities  of 
the  body  are  so  configurated,  as,  externally,  to  exhibit  the  most  exact  cor. 
respondency  of  the  opposite  sides,  the  contents  of  these  cavities  have  no 
such  correspondency.  A  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  breast 
divides  the  thorax  into  two  sides  exactly  similar  ;  yet  these  two  sides 
in<  lose  very  different  contents.  The  heart  lies  on  the  lefl  side ;  a  lobe 
of  the  lungs  on  the  right ;  balancing  each  other,  neither  in  size  nor 
sb:ipe.  The  same  thing  holds  of  the  abdomen.  The  liver  lies  on  the 
right  side,  without  any  similar  viscus  opposed  to  it  on  the  lefl.  Th'* 
spleen  indeed  is  situated  over  against  the  liver ;  but  agreeing  with  the 
liver  neither  in  bulk  nor  form.  There  is  no  equipollency  betweet 
these.  The  stomach  is  a  vessel,  both  irregular  in  its  shape,  and  oblique 
in  its  position.  The  foldings  and  doublings  of  the  intestines  do  not  pro 
sent  a  parity  of  sides.  Yet  that  symmetry  which  depends  upon  the 
correlation  of  the  sides,  is  externally  preserved  throughout  the  whole 
trunk ;  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  lower  parts  of  it,  as  the  lute- 
guments  are  sofl ;  and  the  shape,  consequently,  is  not,  as  the  thorax  is 
by  its  rhs,  reduced  by  natural  stays.     It  is  evident,  therefore  that  the 
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external .  proportion  doeb  not  arise  from  any  equality  in  the  shape  or 
pressure  of  the  internal  contents.  What  is  it  indeed  but  a  correction  of 
inequalities?  an  adjustment,  by  mutual  compensation,  of  anomalous 
forms  into  a  reg[ular  congeries  ^  the  effect,  in  a  word,  of  artful,  and,  if 
we  might  be  permitted  so  to  speak,  of  studied  collocation  ? 

*<  Similar  also  to  this  is  the  third  observation ;  that  an  internal  ine- 
quaiity  in  the  feeding  vessels  w  so  managed,  as  to  produce  no  inequality 
in  parts  which  were  intended  1o  correspond.  The  right  arm  answers 
accurately  to  the  lefl,  both  in  size  and  shape ;  but  the  arterial  branches, 
which  supply  the  two  arms,  do  not  go  off  from  their  tnmk,  in  a  pair,  in 
the  same  manner,  at  the  same  place,  or  at  the  same  angle.  Under 
which  want  of  similitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  same 
quantity  of  blood  should  be  pushed  through  each  artery  ;  yet  the  result 
is  right ;  the  two  limbs  which  are  nourished  by  them  perceive  no  differ- 
ence of  supply,  no  effects  of  excess  or  deficiency. 

"  Concerning  the  difference  of  manner,  in  which  the  subclavian  and 
carotid  arteries,  upon  the  different  sides  of  the  body,  separate  themselves 
from  the  aorta,  Cheselden  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the  advantage 
which  the  left  gain  by  going  off  at  a  much  acuter  angle  than  the  right, 
is  made  up  to  the  right  by  their  going  off  together  in  one  branch.  It 
is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  the  compensating  contrivance ;  and  if 
it  be  so,  how  curious,  how  hydrostatical !" 

The  construction  of  the  spine,  another  of  Howe's  illustrations,  is  thus 
exemplified  : — 

^*  The  spine  or  back  bone  is  a  cham  of  joints  of  very  wonderful  con- 
struction.  Various,  difficult,  and  almost  inconsistent  offices  were  to  be 
executed  by  the  same  instrument.  It  was  to  be  firm,  yet  flexible  :  now 
[  know  of  no  chain  made  by  art,  which  is  both  these ;  for  by  firmness 
1  mean,  not  only  strength,  but  stability ;  Jirmj  to  support  the  erect  posi- 
tion of  the  body ;  flexible,  to  allow  of  the  bending  of  the  tru(tk  in  all 
degrees  of. curvature.  It  was  farther  also,  which  is  another,  and  quite 
a  distinct  purpose  from  the  rest,  to  become  a  pipe  or  conduit  for  the 
safe  conveyance  from  the  brain  of  the  most  important  fluid  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  that,  namely,  upon  which  all  voluntary  motion  depends,  the 
spinal  marrow  ;  a  substance,  not  only  of  the  first  necessity  to  action,  if 
not  to  life,  but  of  a  nature  so  delicate  and  tender,  so  susceptible,  and  sc 
*  mpatient  of  injury,  as  that  any  unusual  pressure  upon  it,  or  any  consid' . 
tble  obstruction  of  its  course,  is  followed  by  paralysis  or  death.  iN«>\\ 
the  spme  was  not  only  to  furnish  the  main  trunk  for  the  passage  of  the 
medullary  substance  from  the  brain,  but  to  give  out,  in  the  course  of 
Its  prt>gress,  small  pipes  therefrom,  which  being  aflerward  indefinitely 
subdivided,  might,  under  the  name  of  nerves,  distribute  this  exquisite 
wipply  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  same  spine  was  also  to  serve 
another  use  not  less  wanted  than  the  preceding,  viz.  to  afford  a  f\ilcrum, 
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Stay,  or  hasis,  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  series  of  these,)  £<>r  the 
insertion  of  the  muscles  which  are  spread  over  the  tnin«v  of  the  l>ody ; 
in  which  trunk  there  are  not,  as  in  the  limbs,  cylindrical  bones,  io  'which 
they  can  be  fastened :  and,  likewise,  which  is  a  similar  use,  to  furnish 
a  support  for  the  ends  of  the  ribs  to  rest  upon. 

"  Bespeak  of  a  workman  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  shall  co»t^F"* 
all  these  purposes,  and  let  him  set  about  to  contrive  it ;  let  him     K*7'  ^^ 
skill  upon  it ;  let  him  feel  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  task  ,   l^^i* 
he  be  told  how  the  same  thing  is  effected  in  the  animal  frame,    ^^cjthing 
will  enable  him  to  judge  so  well  of  the  wisdom  which  has  be^io  ^w- 
ployed  ;  nothing  will  dispose  him  to  think  of  it  so  truly.     First,   Ic^r  ^^^ 
firmness,  yet  flexibility  of  the  spiue,  it  is  composed  of  a  great  ky umber 
of  bones  (in  the  human  subject  of  twenty-four)  joined  to  one  ajaother, 
and  compacted  together  by  broad  bases.     The  breadth  of  th^     bases 
upon  which  the  paits  severally  rest,  and  the  closeness  of  the  juirmcdon, 
give  to  the  chain  its  firmness  and  stability ;  the  number  of  par^^^  ^ 
consequent  frequency  of  joints,  its  flexibility.     Which  flexibility,  ^*^^  ^^J 
also  obser\'e,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  chain  ;  is  least  in  th^  hnck, 
where  strength  more  than  flexure  is  wanted ;  greater  in  the  loins ,   "which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  more  supple  than  the  back ;  and  the  g^^'ealcst 
of  all  in  the  neck,  for  the  free  motion  of  the  head.     Then,  secorB<Jly»  m 
order  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  descent  oi  the  medullary  sube***"^^ 
each  of  these  bones  is  bored  through  in  the  middle  in  such  a  mars^^^  ^ 
that,  when  put  together,  the  hole  in  one  bone  falls  into  a  line,  arB^  ^^' 
responds  with  the  holes  in  the  two  bones  contiguous  to  it.     By    which 
means,  the  perforated  pieces,  when  joined,  form  an  entire,  clos^9  ^^^^^^' 
terrupted  channel ;  at  leasts  while  the  spine  is  upright  and  at  rest*      ^^ 
as  a  settled  posture  is  inconsistent  with  its  use,  a  great  difficul'^y  ^^^ 
remained,  which  was  to  prevent  the  vertebrse  shifting  upon  one  ax^other, 
so  as  ta  break  the  line  of  the  canal  as  oflcn  as  the  body  m<^^^  ^^ 
twists  ;  or  the  joints  gaping  externally,  whenever  the  body  is  h&^^  for- 
ward, Emd  the  spine  thereupon  made  to  take  the  form  of  a  bow.        Tliese 
dangers,  which   are  mechanical,  are  mechanically  provided   a^^i^* 
The  vertebne,  by  means  of  their  processes  and  projections,  and     o^  the 
articulations  which  some  of  these  form  with  one  another  at  th  ^ii*  ^^' 
tremities,  are  so  locked  m,  and  confined  as  to  maintain  in  wl^^t  are 
C8Jl«d  the  bodies,  or  broad  surfaces  of  the  bones,  the  relative  p»^tion 
nearly  unaltered ;  and  to  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  pr«::>duccd 
by  flexion,  almost  entirely  upon  the  inten^ening  cartilages,  the  sf>ringi. 
ness  and  yielding  nature  of  whose  substance  admits  of  all  the  ^notion 
which  is  necessary  to  be  performed  upon  them,  without  any  chnsnn  being 
produced  by  a  separation  of  the  parts.     I  say  of  all  the  motion    which 
is  necessary ;  for  although  we  bend  our  backs  to  every  degree  almost 
of  inclination,  the  motion  of  each  vertebra  is  very  small ;  such  is  the 
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advantage  which  we  receive  from  the  chain  being  composed  of  so  many 
links,  the  spine  of  so  many  bones.  Had  it  consisted  of  three  or  four 
bones  only,  in  bending  the  body  the  spinal  marrow  must  have  been 
bruised  at  every  angle.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  these  inter 
rening  cartilages  are  gristles ;  and  he  may  sef  them  in  perfection  in  a 
loin  of  veal.  Their  form  also  favours  the  same  intention.  They  aro 
thicker  before  than  behind ;  so  that,  when  we  stoop  forward,  the  com* 
preasible  substance  of  the  cartilage,  yielding  in  its  thicker  and  anterior 
part  to  the  force  which  squeezes  it,  brings  the  surfaces  of  the  adjoining 
vertebrae  nearer  to  the  being  parallel  with  one  another  than  they  were 
before,  instead  of  increasing  the  inclination  of  their  plaiies,  which  must 
have  occasioned  a  fissure,  of  opening  between  them.  Thirdly,  for  the 
medullary  canal  giving  out  in  its  course,  and  in  a  convenient  order,  a 
supply  of  nerves  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  notches  are  made  in  the 
upper  and  lower  edge  of  every  vertebra ;  two  on  each  edge ;  equidis- 
tant on  each  side  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  When  the  vertebne 
are  put  together,  these  notches,  exactly  fitting,  form  small  holes,  through 
which  the  nerves,  at  each  articulation,  issue  out  in  pairs,  in  order  to  send 
their  branches  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  with  an  equal  bounty  to 
both  sides  of  the  body.  The  fourth  purpose  assigned  to  the  same  in. 
strument,  is  the  insertion  of  the  bases  of  the  muscles,  and  the  support 
of  the  ends  of  the  ribs ;  and  for  ihis  fourth  purpose,  especially  the 
fbrmer  part  of  it,  a  figure,  specifically  suited  to  the  design,  and  unneces. 
8ary  for  the  other  purposes,  is  given  to  the  constituent  bones.  While  they 
are  plain,  and  round,  and  smooth,  toward  the  front,  where  any  roughness 
or  projection  might  have  wounded  the  adjacent  viscera,  they  run  out, 
behind,*  and  on  each  side,  into  long  processes,  to  which  processes  the 
muscles  necessary  to  the  motions  of  the  trunk  are  fixed  ;  and  fixed  with 
such  art,  that  while  the  vertebrse  supply  a  basis  for  the  muscles,  the 
muscles  help  to  keep  these  bones  in  their  position,  or  by  their  tendons  to 
tie  them  together. 

**ThGt  most  important,  however,  and  general  property,  viz.  the 
strength  of  the  compages,  and  the  security  against  luxation,  «vas  to  be 
still  more  specially  consulted ;  for  where  so  many  joints  were  con- 
cerned,  and  where,  in  every  one,  derangement  would  have  been  fatal,  it 
became  a  subject  of  studious  precaution.  For  this  purpose,  the  vertebrs 
are  articulated,  that  is,  the  movable  joints  between  them  are  formed  by 
fneacs  of  those  projections  of  their  substance,  which  we  have  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  processes ;  and  these  so  lock  in  with,  and  overwrap  one 
another,  as  to  secure  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  not  only  from  accidentally 
slipping,  but  even  from  being  pushed  out  of  its  place  by  any  violence 
short  of  that  which  would  break  the  bone." 

Instances  of  design  and  wonderful  contrivance  are  as  numerous  as 
ihere  are  organized  bodies  in  nature,  and  as  there  are  relations  between 
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bodies  which  are  nu  oiganized.  The  aubject  isy  therefore,  inexhaueuble 
The  caBes  stated  are  sufficient  for  the  illustration  of  this  species  of  ar- 
guinent  for  the  existence  of  an  intelligeot  First  Cause.  Many  others 
are  given  with  great  force  and  interest  in  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paley, 
from  which  the  above  quotations  have  been  made ;  but  his  chapter  on 
the  Personality  of  the  Deity  contains  applications  of  the  ai^uraent  fruiD 
design,  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The  Buat  course  of  reascming 
may  be  traced  in  many  other  writers,  but  by  none  has  it  been  expressed 
with  so  much  clearness  and  feUcity.  ^ 

<*  Contrivance,  if  established,  appears  to  me  to  prove  every  thing 
which  we  wish  to  prove.  Among  other  things  it  proves  the  peraonalUg 
of  the  Deity,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  sometimes  called  nature, 
Mmetimes  called  a  principle ;  which  terms,  in  the  nH)uths  of  those  who 
use  them  philosophically,  seem  to  be  intended,  to  admit  and  to  express 
an  efficacy,  but  to  exclude  and  to  deny  a  pernonal  agent.  Now  that 
which  can  contrive,  which  can  design,  must  be  a  person.  These  ca* 
pacities  constitute  personality,  for  (hey  imply  consciousness  and  thought. 
They  require  that  which  can  perceive  an  end  or  purpose ;  as  well  as 
the  power  of  providing  means,  and  of  directing  them  to  their  end. 
They  require  a  centre  in  which  perceptions  unite,  and  from  which 
volitions  flow ;  which  is  mind.  The  acts  of  a  mind  prove  the  existenop 
of  a  mind ;  and  in  whatever  a  mind  resides,  is  a  person. 

<<  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that,  whatever  the  Deity  be,  neither  the 
umverte,  nor  any  part  of  it  which  we  see,  can  be  he.  The  universe 
itself  is  merely  a  collective  name :  its  parts  are  all  which  are  real,  or 
wliich  are  things.  Now  inert  matter  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  or- 
ganized  substances  include  marks  of  contrivance.  But  whatever  includes 
marks  of  contrivanre,  whatever,  in  its  constitution,  testifies  design,  neces- 
sarily carries  us  to  something  beyond  itself,  to  some  other  being,  to  a 
designer  pnor  to,  and  out  of  itself.  No  animal,  for  instance,  can  have 
contrived  its  own  limbs  and  senses ;  can  have  been  the  author  to  itself 
cf  the  design  with  which  they  were  constructed.  That  supposition 
Involves  ^1  the  absurdity  of  self  creation,  i.  e.  of  acting  without  existing. 
Nothing  can  be  God  which  is  ordered  by  a  wisdom  and  a  will  which 
itself  is  void  of;  which  is  indebted  for  any  of  its  properties  to  contriv. 
ance  ab  extra.  The  not  having  that  in  his  nature  which  requires  the 
.^ertinn  of  another  prior  being,  (which  property  is  sometimes  called 
self  sufficiency,  and  sometimes  self  comprehension,)  appertains  to  the 
Deity,  as  his  essential  distinction,  and  removes  his  nature  from  that  of 
all  things  which  we  see.  Which  consideration  contains  the  answer  to 
a  question  that  has  sometimes  been  asked,  namely,  Why,  since  some, 
thing  or  other  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  may  not  the  present 
universe  be  that  something?  The  contrivance  perceived  in  it,  proves 
that  to  be  impossible.     Nothing  contrived  can,  in  a  strict  and  proper 
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sense,  be  eternal,  forasmuch  as  the  contriver  must  have  existed  before 
the  contrivance. 

'*  We  have  already  noticed,  and  we  must  here  notice  again,  the  nus. 
application  of  the  term  *  law,'  and  the  mistake  concerning  the  idea  which 
that  term  expresses  in  physics,  whenever  such  idea  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  power,  and  still  more  of  an  intelligent  powei,  and,  as  such,  to 
oe  assigned  for  the  cause,  of  any  thing,  or  of  any  property  of  any  .thing 
that  exists.  This  is  what  we  are  secretly  apt  to  do  when  we  speak  of 
organized  bodies  (plants,  for  instance,  or  animals)  owing  their  produc* 
lion,  their  form,  their  growth,  their  qualities,  their  beauty,  their  use,  to 
any  law,  or  laws  of  nature  ;  and  when  we  are  contented  to  sit  down  with 
that  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  them.  I  say  once  more,  that  it 
18  a  perversion  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient  operative 
cause  of  any  thing.  A  law  presiupposes  an  agents  for  it  is  only  the 
mode  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power,  for  it 
is  the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent, 
without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the  *  law'  does 
nothing ;  is  nothing. 

"  What  has  been  said  concerning  •  law,*  holds  true  of  mechanism. 
Mechanism  is  not  itself  power.  Mechanism  without  power  can  do 
nothing.  Let  a  watch  be  contrived  and  constructed  ever  so  ingeniously ; 
be  its  parts  ever  so  many,  ever  so  complicated,  ever  so  finely  wrought, 
or  artificially  put  together,  it  cannot  go  witheut  a  weight  or  spring,  i.  e. 
without  a  force  independent  of,  and  ulterior  to  its  mechanism.  The 
spring,  acting  at  the  centre,  will  produce  different  motions  and  different 
results,  according  to  the  variety  of  the*  intermediate  mechanism.  One 
and  the  self-same  spring,  acting  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  viz.  by 
simply  expanding  itself,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  hundred  different,  and 
all  useful  movements,  if  a  hundred  different  and  well-devised  sets  of 
wheels  be  placed  between  it  and  the  final  effect,  e.  g.  may  point  out  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  position 
of  the  planets,  the  cycle  of  the  years,  and  many  otjier  serviceable 
notices ;  and  these  movements  may  fulfil  their  purposes  with  more  or 
less  perfection,  according  as  the  mechanism  is  better  or  worse  con. 
trived,  or  better  or  worse  executed,  or  in  a  better  or  worse  state  of 
repair ;  hut  in  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  'he  spring  act  at  the  centre. 
The  course  of  our  reasoning  upon  stich  a  subject  would  be  this.  By 
inspecting  the  watch,  even  when  standing  still,  we  get  a  proof  of  con- 
trivance,  and  of  a  contriving  mind  having  been  employed  about  it.  In 
the  form  and  obvious  relation  of  its  parts,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us 
of  this.  If  we  pull  the  works  in  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  a  closer 
examination,  we  are  still  more  fully  convinced.  But  when  we  see 
the  watch  going,  we  see  proof  of  another  point,  viz.  that  there  is  a 
Dower  somewhere,  and  somehow  or  other  applied  to  it :  n  ttrwf*r  |p 
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action  ;  that  there  is  more  in  the  subject  than  the  mere  whtels  of  the 
machine ;  that  there  is  a  secret  spring,  or  a  gravitating  plummet ;  in  9 
word,  that  there  is  force  and  energy,  as  weU  as  mechanism. 

"  So,  Then,  the  watch  m  motion  establishes  to  the  observer  twc  con 
elusions  :  one,  that  thought,  contrivance,  and  design  have  been  enployed 
m  the  forming,  proportioning,  and  arranging  of  its  parts ;  and  tliat  who 
ever  or  whereirer  he  be,  or  were,  such  a  contriver  there  is,  or  was:  tlie 
other,  that  force  or  power,  distinct  from  mechanism,  is,  at  this  present 
time,  acting  upon  it.  If  I  saw  a  hand  mill  even  at  rest,  I  should  eoe 
contrivance ;  but  if  I  saw  it  grinding,  I  should  be  assured  that  a  hand 
was  at  the  windlass,  though  in  another  room.  It  is  the  same  in  nature. 
In  the  works  of  nature  we  trace  mechanism ;  and  this  alone  proves  con- 
trivance ;  but  living,  active,  moving,  productive  nature,  proves  also  the 
exertion  of  a  power  at  the  centre ;  for  wherever  the  power  resides,  may 
be  denominated  the  centre. 

*<  The  intervention  and  disposition  of  what  are  called  <  second  causes^ 
fall  under  the  same  observation.  This  disposition  is  or  is  not  mechanism, 
according  as  we  Can  or  cannot  trace  it  by  our  senses,  and  means  of 
examination.  That  la  all  the  difference  there  is ;  and  it  is  a  difference 
which  respects  our  faculties,  not  the  things  themselves.  Now  where  the 
order  of  second  causes  is  mechanical,  what  is  here  said  of  mechanism 
strictly  applies  to  it.  But  it  would  be  always  mechanism  (natural  chemistry, 
for  instance,  would  be  mechanism)  if  our  senses  were  acute  enou^ 
to  descry  it.  Neither  mechanism,  therefore,  in  the  works  of  nature,  nor 
the  intervention  of  what  are  called  second  causes,  (for  I  think  that  they 
are  the  same  thing,)  excuses  the  necessity  of  an  agent  distinct  from  beth. 

'<  If,  in  tracing  these  causes,  it  be  said,  that  we  find  certain  general 
properties  of  matter,  which  have  nothing  in  them  that  bespeaks  intelli- 
gence, 1  answer  that,  still,  the  managing  of  these  properties,  the  pointing 
and  directing  them  to  the  uses  which  we  see  made  of  them,  demands 
intelligence  in  the  highest  degree.  For  example,  suppose  animal  secre 
tions  to  be  eleclive  attractions,  and  that  such  and  such  attractions  uni« 
versally  belong  to  such  and'  such  substances ;  in  all  which  there  is  no 
intellect  concerned  ;  still  the  choice  and  collocation  of  these  substances, 
the  fixing  upon  right  substances,  and  disposing  them  in  right  places,  roiul 
be  an  act  of  intelligence.  What  mischief  would  follow,  were  there  a 
single  transposition  of  the  secretory  orgaiis ;  a  single  mistake  in  arrang- 
ing the  glands  which  compose  them ! 

<*  There  may  be  many  second  causes,  and  many  courses  of  second 
causes,  one  behind  another,  between  what  we  observe  of  nature  and  the 
Deity  ,  but  there  must  be  intelligence  somewhere :  there  must  be  more 
m  nature  than  what  we  see  ;  and  among  the  things  unseen,  there  must 
be  an  intelligent,  designing  author.  The  philosopher  beholds  with  as- 
tonisiiment  the  production  of  things  around  him.     Unconscious  particles 
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cf  matter  take  their  stadooa,  and  severally  range  them8^1tes  in  an  order, 
60  as  to  become  collectively  plants  or  animals,  i.  fe.  organized  bodies, 
with  parts  bearing  strict  and  evident  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
utility  of  the  whole :  and  it  should  seem  that  these  particles  could  not 
move  in  any  other  way  than  as  they  do ;  for  they  testify  not  the  smallest 
jign  of  choice,  or- liberty,  or  discretion.  The^  may  be  particular  intelU- 
gent  beings  guiding  these  motions  in  each  case ;  or  they  may  be  the 
lerjlt  of  trains  of  mechanical  dispositions,  fixed  beforehand  by  an  inteUi. 
gent  appointment,  and  kept  in  action  by  a  powet  at  the  centre.  But  in 
either  case  there  must  be  intelligence." 

The  above  arguments,  as  they  irresistibly  confirm  the  Scripture  doc 
trine  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  expose  the  extreme 
foQy  and  absurdity  of  Atheism.  The  first  of  the  leading  theories  which 
it  has  assumed,  is  the  eternity  of  matter.  When  this  means  the  eternity 
of  the  world  in  its  present  form  and  constitution,  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  changes  which  are  actually  and  every  moment  taking  place  in  it ; 
and,  as  above  argued,  by  the  contrivance  which  it  every  where  presents, 
and  which,  it  has  been  proved,  necessarily  supposes  that  designing  intelli. 
gence  we  call  God.  When  it  means  the  eternity  of  unorganized  matter 
only,  the  mbject  which  has  received  those  various  forms,  and  orderly 
arrangements,  which  imply  contrivance  and  final  causes,  it  leaves  un- 
touched the  question  of  an  intelligent  cause,  the  author  of  the  forms  with 
which  it  has  been  impressed.  A  creative  cause  may,  and  must,  never 
theless  exist ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ancient  Theisticai 
philosophers,  who  ascribed  eternity  both  to  God  and  to  matter ;  and  con- 
sidered creation,  not  as  the  bringing  of  something  out  of  nothing,  but  as 
the  framing  of  what  actually  existed  without  order  and  without  end. 
But  though  this  tenet  was  held,  in  conjunction  with  a  belief  in  the  Deity, 
by  many  who  had  not  the  light  of  the  Scripture  revelation ;  yet  its  manifest 
tendency  is  to  Atheism,  because  it  supposes  the  impossibility  of  creation 
in  the  absolute  sense ;  and  thus  produces  limited  notions  of  God,  from 
which  the  transition  to  an  entire  denial  of  him  is  an  easy  step.  In 
modern  times,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  matter  has  been 
held  by  few  but  absolute  Atheists. 

What  seems  to  have  led  to  the  notion  of  a  pre-existent  and  etenia) 
matter  out  of  which  the  world  was  formed,  was  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  a  creation  from  nothing,  according  to  the  maxim,  "ex  nihUo  nihil  jUJ*^ 
The  philosophy  was  however  bad,  [>ecause  as  no  contradiction  was  ini* 
plied  in  thus  ascribing  to  God  the  power  to  create  out  of  nothing ;  it  was 
a  matter  of  choice,  whether  to  allow  what  was  merely  not  compre- 
hensible by  man,  or  to  put  limitations  without  reason  to  the  power  of 
God.     Thus  Cudworth  : — 

«<  Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  ourselves,  and  all  im. 
fteriect  beings,  that  none  of  these  can  create  any  new  substance^  men  are 
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apt  to  measure  uil  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  suppose  it  uni- 
versaliy  iinposiuble  for  any  power  whatever  thus  to  create.  But  sinoe 
it  is  certain,  that  imperfect  beings  can  themselves  produce  some  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cogitations,  new  local  motion,  and  new 
modifications  of  things  corporeal,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  an 
abi^lutely  perfect  being  can  do  something  more,  u  e.  create  new  stibstaneeti 
or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And  it  may  weU  be  thought  bs  ijusf 
for  God  or  an  omnipotent  Being  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
e|  Kx  ovrojv,  as  it  is  for  Ds  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger,  or  for 
the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light,  or  lastly,  fi)r  an  opaque  bod) 
to  produce  an  image  of  itself  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow: 
all  these  imperfect  things  being  but  the  energies,  rays^  images,  or  sha- 
dows of  ihe  Deity.  For  a  substance  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or 
a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense,  because  it  comes  from  him  who  is  all.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  to  be  impossible  for  any  thing  whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which 
hath  not  only  infinitely  greater  perfection,  but  also  infinite  active  power 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself  cannot  do  things  in  their  own 
nature  impossible;  and,  there  fore,  those  who  deny  creation  ought  tc 
prove  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  substance,  though  not  for  b£ 
accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought  from  non-existence  into  being. 
But  nothing  is  in  itself  impossible,  which  does  not  imply  a  contradictioa : 
and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  thf 
same  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in  conceiving  an  imperfect 
being,  which  before  wajs  not,  afterward  to  be." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  usual  metaphysical  arguments  to 
show  the  non-eternity  of  matter,  by  proving  that  its  existence  must  be 
necessary  if  it  be  eternal ;  and,  if  necessary,  that  it  must  be  infinite,  &c. 
They  are  not  of  much  value.  Every  man  bears  in  himself  the  proof 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  so  that  the  objection  from  the  impossibility 
of  the  thing  is  at  once  removed. 

<*  That  sensation,  intelligence,  consciousness,  and  volition,  are  not  the 
result  of  any  modifications  of  figure  and  motion,  is  a  truth  as  evident  as 
that  consciousness  is  not  swifl,  nor  volition  square.  If  then  these  be 
the  powers  or  properties  of  a  being  distinct  from  matter,  which  we  think 
capable  of  the  completest  proof,  every  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
his  mind  has  existed  and  been  conscious  from  eternity,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  power  of  creation  has  been  exerted  on  himself.  If  it  be  denied 
that  there  is  any  immaterial  substance  in  man,  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  as  matter  is  not  essentially  conscious,  and  cannot  be  made  so  by 
any  particular  organization,  there  is  some  real  thing  or  entity  call  it  what 
you  please,  which  has  either  existed  and  been  conscious*  from  eternity,  oi 
been  in  time  brought  from  non-entity  into  existence  by  an  exeitiou  of 
ui finite  Dower." 
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The  feitner  no  sober  person  will  contend  for«  and  the  latti^r  therefore 
muiit  be  admitted. 

On  these  grounds  the  absurdity  of  Atheism  is  manifest.  If  it  attributes 
the  various  arrangements  of  material  things  to  chance,  that  is,  to  nothing, 
il  rests  in  design  without  a  designer j  in  efects  without  a  cause.  It  A 
allow  an  intelligent  cause  operating  to  produce  these  effects,  but  denic* 
1  iiii  to  be  almighty,  by  ascribing  eternity  to  matter,  and  placing  its  crea- 
Uon  beyond  his  power,  it  acknowledges  with  us  indeed  a  God ;  but  makes 
him  an  imperfect  being,  limited  in  his  power ;  and  it  chooses  to  acknow. 
ledge  this  limited  and  imperfect  being  not  only  withoi.  t  reason,  for  we 
have  just  seen  that  creation  out  of  nothing  implies  no  contradiction,  but 
even  agttind  reason^  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing 
must  be  forced  from  him  by  his  own  experience,  unless  he  will  contend 
that  that  conscious  being  himself  may  have  existed  from  eternity  without 
being  conscious  of  existence,  except  for  the  space  of  a  few'  past  years. 

On  some  modem  schemes  of  Atheism,'  Paley  justly  remarks : — 

**  I  much  doubt,  whether  the  new  schemes  have  advanced  any  thing 
upon  the  old,  or  done  more  than  changed  the  terms  of  the  nomenclature. 
For  instance,  I  could  never  see  the  difference  between  the  antiquated 
system  of  atoms  and  Bufibn's  organic  molecules.  This  philosopher, 
having  made  a  planet  by  knocking  off  from  the  sun  a  piece  of  melted 
glass,  in  consequence  of  the  stroke  of  a  comet ;  and  having  set  it  in 
motion  by  the  same  stroke,  both  round  its  own  axis  and  the  sun,  finds 
his  next  difficulty  to  be,  how  to  bring  plants  and  animals  upon  it.  In 
order  to  solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  to  suppose  the  universe  replenished 
with  particles  endowed  with  life,  but  without  organization  or  senses  of 
their  own ;  and  endowed  also  with  a  tendency  to  marshal  themselves 
into  organized  forms.  The  concourse  of  these  particles,  by  virtue  of 
this  tendency,  but  without  intelligence,  will,  or  direction,  (for  I  do  not 
find  that  any  of  these  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them,)  has  produced  the 
living  forms  which  we  now  see. 

^  Very  few  of  the  conjectures,  which  philosophers  hazard  upon  these 
subjects,  have  more  of  pretension  in  them,  than  the  challenging  you  to 
show  the  direct  impossibility  of  the  hypothesis.  In  the  present  example 
there  seemed  to  be  a  positive  objection  to  the  whole  scheme  upon  the 
ver^'  face  of  it ;  which  was  that,  if  the  case  weire  as  here  represented, 
^ew  combinations  ought  to  be  perpetually  taking  place ;  new  plants  and 
jLJTials  or  organized  bodies  which  were  neither,  ought  to  be  starting 
up  bf^fore  our  eyes  every  day.  For  this,  however,  our  philosopher  has 
an  answer.  While  so  many  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  already  in 
existence,  and  consequently,  so  many  '  internal  moulds,'  '\ls  he  calls 
ihem,  are  prepared  and  at  hand,  the  organic  particles  run  into  these 
•Doulds,  and  are  employed  in  supplying  an  accession  of  substance 
.o    them,  as  well   for  their  growth,  as  for  their   propagation ,— by 
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which  means  things  keep  their  ancient  course.  But,  says  the  saoM 
phil<xtopher,  should  any  general  loss  or  destruction  of  the  present 
constitution  of  organized  bodies  take  place,  the  particles  for  want 
of  '  moulds'  into  which  they  might  enter,  would  run  into  different  com- 
binations, and  replenish  the  waste  with  new  species  of  org&ni7ed 
substances. 

**  Is  there  any  history  to  countenance  this  notion  ?     Is  it  known,  that 
any  destruction  has  been  so  repaired  ?     Any  desert  thus  re-peopled  I 

^*  But,  these  wonder-working  instruments,  these  ^  internal  moulds,' 
what  are  they  after  all  ?  What,  when  examined,  but  a  name  without 
■ignificatioh  ?  unintelligible,  if  not  self  contradictory ;  at  the  best  dif. 
fering  in  nothing  from  the  <  essential  forms'  of  the  Greek  philosophy  t 
One  short  sentence  of  BuflTon's  works  exhibits  his  scheme  as  follows : — 
*  When  this  nutritious  and  prolific  matter,  which  is  diffused  throughout 
all  nature,  passes  through  the  inter  Kill  mould  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  and 
finds  a  proper  matrix  or  receptacle,  it  gives  rise  to  an  animal  or  vegetable 
of  the  same  species.'  Does  any  reader  annex  a  meaning  to  the  expres- 
sion *  internal  mould,'  in  this  sentence  ?  Ought  it  th^n  to  be  said,  that 
though  we  have  little  notion  of  an  internal  mould,  we  have  not  much 
more  of  a  designing  mind  7  The  very  contrary  of  this  assertion  is  the 
truth.  When  we  speak  of  an  artificer  or  an  architect,  we  talk  of 
what  is  comprehensible  to  our  understanding,  and  familiar  to  our  expe 
rience.  We  use  no  other  terms,  than  what  refer  us  for  their  meaning 
to  our  consciousness  and  observation;  what  express  the  constant 
objects  of  both ;  whereas  names  like  that  we  have  mentioned,  refer  us 
to  nothing  ;  excite  no  idea ;  convey  a  soimd  to  the  ear,  but  I  think  do 
no  more. 

**  Another  system,  which  has  lately  been  brought  forward,  and  with 
much  ingenuity,  is  that  of  appetencies.  The  principle,  and  the  short 
account  of  the  theory,  is  this :  pieces  of  sofl,  ductile  matter,  being 
endued  with  propensities  or  appetencies  for  particular  actions,  would,  b} 
continual  endeavours,  carried  on  through  a  long  series  of  generations, 
work  themselves  gradually  into  suitable  forms  ;  and  at  length  acquire, 
though  perhaps  by  obscure  and  almost  imperceptible  improvements,  an 
organization  fitted  to  the  action  which  their  respective  propensities  led 
them  to  exert.  A  piece  of  animated  matter  for  example,  that  was 
endued  with  a  propensity  io  fiy^  though  ever  so  shapeless,  though  no 
other  we  will  suppose  than  a  round  ball,  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a 
course  of  ages,  if  not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  m  a  hundred  mil- 
lion of  years,  (for  our  theorists,  having  eternity  to  dispose  of^  are  never 
sparing  in  Time,)  acquire  wings.  The  same  tendency  to  locomotion  in 
an  aquatic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  animated  lump  which  might  happen  to 
be  surrounded  by  water,  would  end  in  the  production  ofJSns :  in  a  tiymg 
fubslanco,  confined  to  the  solid  earth,  would  put  out  lege  and  feet ;  or  «f 
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k  took  a  different  turn,  would  break  the  body  into  ringlets,  and  couclude 
oy  crawling  upon  the  ground. 

**  The  scheme  under  consideration  is  open  to  the  same  objection  with 
other  conjectures  of  a  similar  tendency,  vu.  a  total  defect  of  evidence. 
No  changes,  like  those  which  the  theory  requires,  have  ever  been  observed. 
All  the  changes  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  might  have  been  effected  by 
these  appetencies,  if  the  theory  were  true  :  yet  not  an  example,  nor  the 
pretence  of  an  example,  is  offered  of  a  single  change  being  known  to 
have  taken  place. 

*'  The  solution,  when  applied  to  the  works  of  nature  generally j  it 
contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
others.  The  ligaments  or  strictures,  by  which  the  tendons  are  tied 
down  at  the  angles  of  the  joints,  could  by  no  possibility  be  formed  by 
the  motion  or  exercise  of  the  tendons  themselves ;  by  any  appetency 
exciting  these  parts  mto  action ;  or  by  any  tendency  arising  therefrom. 
The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way ;  the  conaius  in  constant  opposition 
to  them.  Length  of  time  does  not  help  the  case  at  all,  but  the  reverse. 
The  vahes  also  in  the  blood  vessels  could  never  be  formed  in  the  man* 
ner  which  our  theorist  proposes.  The  blood,  in  its  right  and  natural 
course,  has  no  tendency  to  form  them.  When  obstructed  or  refluent,  it 
has  the  contrary.  These  parts  could  not  grow  out  of  their  use,  though 
they  had  eternity  to  grow  in. 

**  The  senses  of  animals  appear  to  me  altogether  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing the  explanation  of  their  origin  which  this  theory  affords.  Including 
under  the  word  *  sense'  the  organ  and  the  perception,  we  have  no 
account  of  either.  How  will  our  philosopher  get  at  vision,  or  make  an 
eye?  How  should  the  blind  animal  affect  sight,  of  which  blind  ani. 
maJs,  we  know,  have  neither  conception  nor  desire  ?  Affecting  it,  by 
what  operation  of  its  will,  by  what  endeavour  to  see,  could  it  so  deter. 
mine  the  fluids  of  its  body,  as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of  an  eye  ?  Or 
suppose  the  eye  formed,  would  the  perception  follow  ?  The  same  of 
the  other  senses.  And  this  objection  holds  its  force,  ascribe  what  you 
will  to  the  hand  of  time,  to  the  power  of  habit,  to  changes  too  slow  to 
be  observed  by  man,  or  brought  within  any  comparison  which  he  is 
able  to  make  of  past  things  with  the  present :  concede  what  you  please 
to  these  arbitrary  and  unattested  suppositions,  how  will  they  help  you  t 
Here  is  no  inception.  No  laws,  no  course,  no  powers  of  nature  which 
prevail  at  present,  nor  any  analogous  to  these,  could  give  commence* 
ment  to  a  new  sense.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire,  how  that  might  pro- 
ceed which  could  never  begin, 

^  In  the  last  place :  what  do  these  appetencies  mean  when  applied 
k>  plants  ?  I  arn  not  able  to  give  a  signification  to  the  term,  which 
ean  be  transferred  from  animals  to  plants  ;  or  which  is  common  to 
both.     Yet  a  no  less  successful  organization  is  found  in  plants,  than 
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what  obtaiiM  in  Rnitnabi,     A  solution  is  wanted  for  one  as  well  as  the 
other. 

^  Upon  the  whole ;  after  all  the  schemes  and  struggles  of  a  reluctant 
pliilosophy.  the  necessary  resort  is  a  Deity.  The  marks  of  design  are 
too  strong  to  be  got  over.  Design  must  have  had  a  designer.  Thai 
designer  must  have  been  a  person.     That  person  is  God." 

Well  has  it  been  said,  that  Atheism  is,  in  all  its  theories,  a  credidit§ 
of  the  grossest  kind,  equally  degrading  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
heart :  for  what  reHecting  and  honest  mind  can  for  a  moment  put  these 
theories  into  competition  with  that  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  at  once 
so  sublime  and  so  convincing ;  and  wliich  instead  of  shunning,  like 
those  just  mentioned,  an  appeal  to  facts,  bids  us  look  to  the  heavens  and 
to  ihe  earth ;  assemble  the  aggregate  of  beings,  great  and  small ;  and 
examine  their  structure,  and  mark  their  relations,  in  proof  that  there 
,m jst  exist  an  alUwise  and  an  almighty  Creator  ? 

Such  is  the  evidence  which  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity  receives  from 
experience,  observation,  and  rational  inductioii,  d  posteriori*  The  argu- 
ment thus  slated,  has  an  overwhelming  force,  and  certainly  needs  no 
other,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  proof  d  priorif  and 
thus  to  meet  and  rout  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  both  directions.  No 
instance  is  however  I  believe  on  record  of  an  Atheistic  conversion  hav. 
ing  been  produced  by  this  process,  and  it  may  be  ranked  among  the 
over  zealous  attempts  of  the  advocates  of  truth.  It  is  well  intentioned, 
but  unsatisfactory,  and  so  far  as  on  the  one  hand  it  has  led  to  a  neglect 
of  the  more  convincing,  and  powerful  course  of  argument  drawn  firom 
"  Ute  things  which  do  appear ;"  and  on  the  other,  has  encouraged  a 
dependence  upon  a  mode  of  investigation,  to  which  the  human  mind  is 
inadequate,  which  in  many  instances  is  an  utter  mental  delusion,  and 
which  scarcely  two  minds  will  conduct  in  the  same  manner;  it  has 
probably  been  mischievous  in  'its  effects  by  inducing  a  skepticism  not 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the  imperfect  and  unsa- 
tisfactory investigations  of  the  human  understanding,  pushed  beyond  the 
limit  of  its  powers.  In  most  instances  it  is  a  sword  which  cuts  two 
ways ,  and  the  mere  imaginary  assumptions  of  those  who  think  they 
have  found  out  a  new  way  to  demonstrate  truth,  have  in  many  instances 
either  done  disservice  to  it  by  absurdity,  or  yielded  principles  which  luibe- 
lievers  have  connected  with  the  most  injurious  conclusions.  We  need  onl} 
instance  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the  Deity,  when  rea- 
soned d  priori.  Some  acute  infidels  have  thanked  those  for  the  discovery 
who  intended  nothing  so  little  as  to  encourage  error :  and  have  argued 
from  that  notion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  be  a  free  agent,  and 
have  thus  set  the  first  principles  of  religion  at  variance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  thotigh,  when  once  the  existence  of 
a  iiffH  and  intelligent  cause  is  established,  some  of  his  attrthti/fs  an 
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capable  of  proof  d  priori^  (how  much  that  proof  is  worth  is  anotlier 
question,)  yet  that  his  exiiience  itself  admits  of  no  such  demonstration, 
ind  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  impossible. 

The  reason  of  this  is  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  an  argument 
o  priori.  It  is  an  argument  from  an  antecedent  to  a  consequent,  from 
cause  to  effect.  If  therefore  thei^  be  any  thing  existing  in  nature,  or 
could  have  been,  from  which  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  might  have 
been  derived,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  justly  considered  as  prior  in 
orde  of  nature  or  conception  to  the  first  cause  of  all  things ;  then  may 
the  argument  from  such  prior  thing  or  principle  be  good  and  valid. — 
But  if  there  is  in  reality  nothing  prior  to  the  being  of  God,  considered 
as  the  first  cause  and  causality,  nothing  in  nature,  nothing  in  reason^ 
then  the  attempt  is  fruitless  to  argue  from  it ;  and  we  improperly  pre- 
tend to  search  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  first  cause,  of  whom 
antecedently  we  neither  do  nor  can  know  any  thing. 

As  the  force  of  the  argument  d  priori  has  however  been  much 
debated,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  advocates  of  this  mode  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  existence  of  God,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  He  however  first 
proceeds  a  posteriori  to  prove,  from  the  actual  existence  of  dependent 
beings,  the  existence  from  eternity  of  *'  one  unchangeable  and  independ- 
ent Being ;"  and  thus  makes  himself  debtor  to  this  obvious  and  plain 
demonstration  before  he  can  prove  that  this  Being  is,  in  his  sense, 
necessarily  existent.  Necessity  of  existence  is  therefore  tacitly  acknow. 
ledged,  not  to  be  a  tangible  idea  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  proof  is  tacitly  confessed  to  rest  upon  the  argument  from  effect  to 
catisCy  which  if  admitted  needs  no  assistance  from  a  more  abstract 
course  of  arguing.  For  if  the  first  argument  be  allowed,  every  thing 
else  follows;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  before  the  higher  ground  of 
demonstration  can  be  taken.  We  have  seen  the  guarded  manner  in 
which  Howe,  in  the  quotation  before  given,  has  stated  the  notion  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Divine  Being.  Dr.  S.  Clarke  and  his  fol- 
Idwers  have  refined  upon  this,  and  given  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is 
liable  to  the  strongest  objections.  His  words  are,  *'  To  be  self  existent 
is  to  exist  by  an  absolute  necessity,  originally  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
'tsclf;''  and  ''this  necessity  must  not  be  barely  consequent  upon  our 
'fupposition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  for  then  it  would  not  be  a 
.  necessity  absolutely  siich  in  itself,  nor  be  the  ground  or  founcUuion  of  the 
existence  of  any  thing,  being  on  the  contrary  only  a  consequent  of  it ; 
but  it  must  antecedently  force  itself  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  not ; 
Hven  when  we' are  endeavouring  to  suppose  that  no  such  being  exists.*' 
{flemonstration  1.) 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  opinion  is,  <'  there  must  be  in  nature 
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a  permanent  ground  or  recuon  for  th^  existence  of  the  first  cause,  other* 
wise  its  being  would  be  owing  to  mere  chance."  But  to  this  it  has  been 
well  replied,  <'  Why  must  we  say  thdt  God  has  his  existence  from,  or 
that  he  does  exist  for  some  prior  cause  or  reason  7  Why  may  we  not 
say  that  God  exists  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  thereupon  sur- 
cease from  all  farther  inquiries  7  God  himself  said  *  I  amy^  and  he  had 
done.  But  the  argument,  if  it  did  prove  any  thing,  would  prove  tor. 
much.  To  evince  which,  let  the  same  way  of  reasoning  be  applied  tc 
what  you  call  the  ground  or  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  first 
cause,  and  then  with  very  Uttle  variation,  I  retort  upon  you  in  your  own 
words.  \f  this  ground  or  reason  be  itself  any  thing,  or  any  property 
of  any  thing,  of  what  nature,  kind  or  degree  soever,  there  must  accord- 
ing to  your  way  of  reasoning,  be  in  nature  a  ground  or  reason  of  the 
existence  of  such  your  antecedent  necessity, '  a  reason  why  it  is,  rather 
than  why  it  is  not,  otherwise  its  existence  will  be  owing  to,  or  dependent 
on,  mere  chance.'  You  observe  elsewhere  that  <  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  that  any  thing,  or  any  circumstance  of  any  thing, 
is,  and  yet  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  it  is,  rather  than  why 
it  is  not.'  This  consideration  you  allege  as  a  vindication  of  your  assign- 
ing a  reason,  d  priori^  for  the  existence  of  the  first  cause.  If  therefore 
your  supposed  reason,  ground,  or  necessity,  be  *  any  thing  or  any  sup- 
posable  circumstance  of  any  thing,'  as  surely  it  must  be,  if  not  mere 
nothing,  then  by  the  same  rule,  such  *  ground,'  <  necessity,'  dec,  must  have 
a  reason,  d  priori^  why  it  is,  rather  than  why  it  is  not,  and  aAor  that 
another,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  And  thus  in  youi 
way  we  may  be  always  seeking  a  first  cause,  and  never  be  able  to  find 
one,  whereon  to  fix.  ourselves,  or  check  our  restless  and  unprofitaUe  in- 
quiries. While  indeed  we  consider  only  inferior  existencies  and  second 
causes,  there  will  always  be  room  lefl  for  inqoiring  why  such  things  are, 
and  how  such  things  came  to  be  as  they  are ;  because  this  is  only 
seeking  and  investigating  the  initial,  the  efficient,  or  the  final  cause  of 
their  existence.  But  when  we  are  advanced  beyond  all  causes  proca- 
tarctical  and  final,  it  remains  only  to  say,  that  such  is  our  first  cause  and 
causality,  that  we  know  it  exists,  and  without  prior  cause ;  and  with  this 
you  yourself  will  be  obliged  to  fall  in,  the  first  step  you  farther  take ; 
for  t£  we  ask  yoj  of  the  antecedent  necessity,  whence  it  is,  and  whaf 
prior  ground  there  was  for  it,  you  must  yourself  be  content  to  say — s3 
it  is,  you  know  not  why,  you  know  not  how."  (Grettan's  Redew  of  ths 
Argument  ii  priori.) 

The  necessary  existence  of  the  first  cause,  considered  as  a  logkd 

necessity^  may  be  made  out  without  difficulty,  and  is  indeed  demonstrated 

n  the  arguments  given  above ;  but  the  natural  necessity  of  his  existence 

is  a  subject  too  subtle  for  human  grasp,  and,  from  its  obscurity,  is  cal- 

culated  to  mislead.     Every  thing  important  in  the  idea,  so  far  as  it  i^ 
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unexceptionable,  is  weU  and  safely  expressed  by  Baxter.  "  That  which 
could  be  eternally  without  a  cause,  and  itself  cause  all  things,  is  self 
sufficient  and  independent."  {Retisons  of  the  Christian  Religion,)  This 
seems  the  only  true  notion  of  necessary  existence,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  the  term  in  a  definite  and  comprehensible  sense.  The 
word  necessity  when  applied  to  existence  may  be  taken  in  two  accepta^ 
lions,  either  as  it  arises  from  the  relation  which  the  existence  of  that  of 
which  it  is  aflinned  has  to  the  existence  of  other  things,  or  from  the  re- 
lation which  the  actual  existence  of  that  thing  has  to  the  manner  of  its 
own  existence.  In  the  former  sense,  it  denotes  that  the  supposition  of 
the  non-existence  of  that  of  which  the  necessity  is  affirmed,  implies  the 
non-existence  of  things  we  know  to  exist.  Thus  some  independent 
being-  does  necessarily  exist ;  because  to  suppose  no  independent  being, 
implies  that  there  are  no  dependent  beings,  the  contrary  of  which  we 
know  to  be  true.  In  the  second  sense,  necessity  means  that  the  being 
of  which  it  is  affirmed  exists  afler  such  a  manner  as  that  it  never  could 
in  time  past  have  been  non-existent,  or  can  in  future  time  cease  to  be. 
Thuii  every  independent  being,  as  it  exists  without  a  cause,  is  neces- 
sarily existing,  because  existence  is  essential  to  such  a  being ;  so  that 
it  never  could  begin  to  exist,  and  never  can  cease  to  be :  for  to  suppose 
a  being  to  begin  to  exist,  or  to  lose  its  existence,  is  to  suppose  a  change 
from  non-entity  to  entity,  or  vice  versd ;  and  to  suppose  such  a  change 
is  to  suppose  a  cause  upon  which  that  being  depends.  Every  being 
therefore  which  is  independent,  that  is,  which  had  no  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence, must  exist  necessarily,  and  cannot  possibly  have  begun  to  exist  in 
time  past,  or  cease  to  be  in  time  future. 

Still  farther  on  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  view  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  it  has  been  observed, 

^  But  what  is  this  necessity  which  proves  so  much  7  It  is  the  ground 
of  existence  (he  says)  of  that  which  exists  of  itself;  and  if  so,  it  must, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  our  conceptions,  be  antecedent  to  that 
being  of  whose  existence  it  is  the  ground.  Concerning  such  a  principle, 
there  are  but  three  suppositions  which  can  possibly  be  made ;  and  all 
of  them  may  be  shown  to  be  absurd  and  contradictory.  We  may  sup 
pose  either  the  substance  itself,  some  property  of  that  substance,  or 
something  extrinsic  to  both,  to  be  this  antecedent  ground  of  existence 
prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  the  first  cause. 

'  *'  One  would  think,  from  the  turn  of  the  argument  which  here  reprc- 
lentr  this  antecedent  necessity  as  efficient  and  causal,  that  it  were 
considered  as  something  extrinsic  to  the  first  cause.  Indeed,  if  the 
words  have  any  meaning  in  them  at  all,  or  any  force  of  argument,  they 
must  be  so  understood,  just  as  we  understand  them  of  any  external 
cause  producing  its  effect.  But  ,as  an  extrinsic  principle  is  absurd  in 
Itself^  and  is  beside  rejected  by  Dr.  8.  Clarke,  who  says  expressly,  thai 
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of  the  thing  which  derives  not  its  bdng  (rom  any  other  thing,  this  ne- 
ceasity  or  ground  of  existence  must  be  in  the  thing  itself/  we  need  noC 
say  a  word  more  of  the  last  of  these  suppositions. 

^  Let  us  then  consider  the  first ;  let  us  take  the  substance  itself  antf 
try  whether  it  can  be  conceived  as  prior  or  antecedent  to  itself  in  our 
conceptions  or  in  the  order  of  nature.  Surely  we  need  not  observe  thst 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  contradictory  than  such  a  suppoddoa^ 
Dr.  S.  Clarke  himself  repeatedly  affirms,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  did  not  affirm,^ that  no  beings  no  thing  whatever,  can  be  conc<nved 
as  in  any  respect  prior  to  the  Arst  cause. 

"  The  only  remaining  supposition  is,  that  some  attribute  or  property 
of  the  self-existent  being  may  be  conceived  as  m  the  order  of  nature 
antecedent  to  that  being.  But  this,  if  possible,  is  more  absurd  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding  suppositions.  An  attribute  is  attributed  to 
its  subject  as  its  ground  or  support,  and  not  the  subject  to  its  attribute. 
A  property,  in  the  very  notion  of-  it,  is  proper  tp  the  substance  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  subsequent  to  it  both  in  our  conceptions  and  in  the  order 
of  nature.  An  antecedent  attribute,  or  antecedent  property,  is  a  sole- 
cism as  great,  and  a  contradictioa  as  flat,  as  an  antecedent  subsequent 
or  a  subsequent  antecedent,  understood  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the 
same  syllogism.  Every  property  or  attribute,  as  such,  presupposes  its 
subject ;  and  cannot  otherwise  be  understood.  This  is  a  troth  so  ob- 
vious and  so  forcible,  that  it  sometimes  extorts  the  assent  even  of  those 
who  upon  other  ooeasioiis  labour  to  obscure  it.  It  is  confessed  by  Dr. 
S.  Clarke^  that '  the  scholastic  way  of  proving  the  existence  of  the  self* 
existent  being  from  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  nature,  is  u^npoi 
vspvrtpw.  For  ^1  or  any  perfections  (says  he)  presuppose  existence; 
which  is  a  petitio  principii,^  If  therefore  properties,  modes,  or  attri< 
bales  in  God,  be  considered  as  perfections,  (and  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
aider  them  as  any  thing  else,)  then,  by  this  confession  of  the  great 
Author  himself,  they  must  all  or  any  of  them  presuppose  existence.  It 
is  indeed  inmiediately  added  in  the  same  place,  *  that  bare  necessi^  of 
existence  does  not  presuppose,  but  infer  existence ;'  winch  is  true  only 
if  such  necessity  be  supposed  to  be  a  principle  extrinsic,  the  absurdity 
of  which  has  been  already  shown,  and  is  indeed  universally  confessed. 
If  H  be  a  mode  or  property,  it  must  presuppose  the  existence  of  its  sub- 
ject, as  certainly  and  as  evidently  as  it  is  a  mode  or  a  property,  tl 
might  perhaps  Si  poMeriori  infer  the  existence  of  its  subject,  as  effects 
nMy  infer  a  cause ;  but  that  it  should  infer  in  the  other  way  d  priori  m 
altogether  as  impossible  as  that  a  triangle  should  be  a  square,  or  a  gf  *l« 
a  parallelogram."  (Lino's  Inquiry,) 

The  Ime  klea  of  the  ttecessary  existence  of  God  is,  that  he  thus  exists 
because  it  is  his  nature,  as  an  independent  and  uncaused  being,  to  be , 
his  being  is  necessary  hecaose  it  is  underived,  not  underived  becajso  it 
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IB  necessary.  I'he  finA  is  the  sober  sense  of  the  word  among  our  old 
divines ;  the  latter  is  a  theory  of  modem  date,  and  leads  to  no  practical 
result  whatever,  except  to  entangle  the  mind  in  difficulty,  and  to  give  a 
colour  to  sonte  very  injuriotu  errors. 

Elqually  unsatisfactory,  and  therefore  quite  as  little  calculated  to 
tervo  the  cause  of  truth,  is  the  argument  from  space  ;  which  is  repre^ 
Bonted  by  Newton,  Clarke,  and  others,  as  an  iftfinite  mode  of  ac  infiniti 
ntbstance,  and  that  substance  God,  so  that  from  the  existence  of  space 
Itself  may  be  argued  the  existence  of  one  supreme  and  infinite  Being. 
Berkeley,  Law,  and  others,  have  however  shown  the  fallacy  of  consi- 
dering  space  either  as  a  suhstance^  or  a  mode,  and  have  brought  these 
speculations  under  the  dominion  of  common  sense,  and  rescued  them 
from  metaphysical  delusion.  They  have  rightly  observed,  that  space  is 
a  mere  negatintt^  and  that  to  suppose  it  to  have  existence,  because  it  has 
some  properties,  for  instance,  of  penetrability,  or  the  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving body,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that  darkness  must  be  some- 
thing because  it  has  the  capacity  of  receiving  fight,  and  sUence  some- 
thing because  it  has  the  property  of  admitting  sound,  and  absence  the 
property  of  being  supplied  by  presence.  To  reason  in  this  manner  is  to 
assign  absolute  negations,  and  such  as,  in  the  same  way,  may  be  applied 
to  nothing,  and  then  call  them  positive  properties,  and  so  infer  that  the 
chimera,  thus  clothed  with  fhein.  must  needs  be  something.  The  argu- 
fnents  in  fevour  of  the  real  existence  of  space  as  something  positive, 
have  failed  in  the  hands  of  their  first  great  authors,  and  the  attempts 
since  made  to  uphold  them  have  added  nothing  but  what  is  exceedingly 
fcitiley  and  indeed  often  obviously  absurd.  The  whole  of  this  contro 
versy  has  left  us  only  to  lament  the  waste  of  labour  which  has  been 
employed  in  erecting  around  the  impregnable  ramparts  of  the  great 
arguments  on  which  the  cause  rests  with  so  much  safety,  the  useless 
ineurobrances  of  mud  and  straw. 

The  propf  of  the  being  of  a  God  reposes  wholly  then  upon  arguments 
d  posteriori,  and  it  needs  no  other ;  though  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed 
that  even  these  arguments,  strong  and  irrefutable  as  they  are  when 
rightly  applied,  have  been  used  to  prove  more  as  to  some  of  the  ottrL 
buies  of  God,  than  can  satisfactorily  be  drawn  fhtm  them.  Even  with 
(his  safe  and  convincing  process  of  reasoning  at  our  command,  we  shall 
find,  at  every  step  of  an  inquiry  into  the  Divine  nature,  our  entire  do. 
\tendence  upon  Divine  revelation,  for  our  primary  light.  That  must 
2K>ch  originate  our  investigations,  and  conduct  them  to  a  satisfiictory 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Attributes  of  God :  (5)  UnUy,  SpirihidLity. 

The  exiiitence  of  a  supreme  Creator  and  First  Cause  of  all  things 
himielf  uncaused,  and  independent,  and  therefore}  self  existent,  having 
beer,  proved,  the  next  question  is,  whether  there  exists  more  than  one 
such  Being,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  ^e  are  to  ascribe  to  him  an 
absolute  unity  or  soleneas.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
is  express,  and  unequivocal.  **  The  Lord  our  God  is  ome  Lord,"  Deut. 
vi,  4.  **  The  Lord  he  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  beside  him,"  Deut. 
iv,  35.  "Thou  art  God  alone,"  Psalm  Ixxxvi,  10.  ''We  know 'that 
an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  there  is  none  other  God  but  one." 
Nor  is  this  stated  in  Scripture,  merely  to  exclUde  all  other  creators, 
governors,  and  deities,  in  connection  with  men,  and  the  system  of  created 
things  which  we  behold ;  but  absolutely^  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the 
existence,  any  where,  of  more  than  one  Divine  nature. 

Of  this  unity,  the  proper  Scripture  notion  may  be  thus  expressed. 
Some  things  are  one  by  virtue  of  composition,  but  God  hath  no  parts, 
nor  is  compounded ;  but  is  a  pure  simple  Being.  Some  are  one  in 
kind,  but  admit  many  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  as  men,  angels,  and 
other  creatures;  but  God  is  so  one  that  there  are  no  other  gods, 
though  there  are  other  beings.  Some  things  are  so  one,  as  that  there 
exists  no  other  of  the  same  kind,  as  are  one  sun,  one  moon,  one  world, 
one  heaven ;  yet  there  might  have  been  more,  if  it  had  pleased  Qpd  so 
to  will  it.  But  God  is  so  one,  that  there  is  not,  there  cannot  6e, 
another  God.  He  is  one  only,  and  takes  up  the  Deity  so  folly,  as 
to  admit  no  fellow.  (Lawson's  Theo-Politica.) 

The  proof  of  this  important  doctrine  from  Scripture  is  short  and 
simple.  We  have  undoubted  proofs  of  a  revelation  from  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  this  present  world.  Granting  him  to  be  wise  and  good, 
"  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  lie,"  and  his  own  testimony  assigns  to 
him  an  exclusive  Deity.  If  we  admit  the  authorit}'  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  admit  a  Deity ;  if  we  admit  one  God,  we  exclude  all  others.  The 
truth  of  Scripture,  resting  as  we  have  seen  on  proofs  which  cannot  be 
resisted  without  universal  skepticism,  and  universal  skepticism  being 

(5  <  **  They  are  called  attributeSy  because  God  attributes  them  to  and  affirms 
them  of  himself.  Properties^  because  we  conceive  them  proper  to  God,  and  such 
u  can  be  predicated  only  of  him,  so  that  by  them  we  distinj^ish  him  from  lu 
other  beingrs.  Perfeetiongf  because  they  are  the  several  representations  of  thtf 
one  perfection  which  is  himself.  Names  and  Termat  because  they  express  lad 
si^ify  something  of  his  essence.  Notions^  because  they  are  so  many  apprehen. 
sions  of  his  being  an  we  conceive  of  him  in  our  minds.**  (Lawson**  TAm^ 
PolitietL 
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Droved  to  be  impossible  by  tlie  common  conduct  of  even  tlie  moiA 
skeptical  men,  the  proof*  of  the  Divine  unity  rests  precisely  on  the  same 
basis,  and  is  sustained  bv  the  same  certain  evidence. 

On  this  as  on  the  former  point  however  there  is  much  ratumdl  con- 
firmation,  to  which  revelation  has  given  us  the  key;  though  without 
that,  and  even  in  its  strongest  form,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  pre. 
Faience  of  polytheism  among  the  generality  of  nations,  and  of  dualism 
among  others,  that  the  human  mind  would  have  had  but  too  indistinct  a 
view  of  this  kind  of  evidence  to  rest  in  a  conclusion  so  necessary  to 
jue  religion  and  to  settled  rules  of  morals. 

To  prove  the  unity  of  God  several  arguments  d  priori  have  been 
made  use  of;  to  which  mode  of  proof,  provided  the  argument  itself  be 
logical,  no  objection  lies.  For  though  it  appears  absurd  to  attempt  to 
prove  d  priori  the  exbtence  of  a  first  cause,  seeing  that  nothing  can 
either  in  order  of  time  or  order  of  nature  be  prior  to  him,  or  be  con- 
ceived prior  to  him ;  yet  the  existence  of  an  independent  and  self-exist- 
ent  cause  of  all  things  being  made  known  to  us  by  revelation,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  phenomena  of  actual  and  dependent  existence,  a  ground 
is  laid  for  considering,  from  this  fact,  which  is  antecedent  in  order  of 
lature,  though  not  in  order  of  time,  the  consequent  attributes  with  which 
such  a  Being  must  be  invested. 

Among  the  arguments  of  this  class  to  prove  the  Divine  unity,  the 
'oHowing  are  the  principal : — 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  argues  from  his  view  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being : — "  Necessity,"  he  observes,  "  absolute  in  itself,  is  simple 
and  uniform,  and  universal,  without  any  possible  difference,  difformity, 
or  variety  whatsoever ;  and  all  variety  or  difference  of  existence  must 
needs  arise  from  some  external  cause,  and  be  dependent  upon  it."  And 
again:  *'To  suppose  two  or  more  distinct  beings  existing  of  themselves 
necessarily,  and  independent  of  each  other,  implies  this  contradiction^ 
that  each  of  them  being  independent  of  each  other,  they  may  either  of 
them  be  supposed  to  exist  alone,  so  that  it  will  be  no  contradiction  to 
suppose  the  other  not  to  exist,  and  consequently  neither  of  them  will  be 
necessarily  existing."  {Demonslrationj  Prop.  7.)  These  arguments 
being  however  wholly  founded  upon  that  peculiar  notion  of  necessary 
existence,  which  is  advocated  by  the  author,  derive  their  whole  authority 
frcm  the  principle  itself,  to  which  some  objections  have  been  offered. 

The  argument  from  space  must  share  the  same  fate.     If  space  be  an 

mfinite  attribute  of  an  infinite  substance,  and  an  essential  attribute  of 

Deity,  then  the  existence  of  one  infinite  substance,  and  one  only,  may 

probably  be  argued  from  the  existence  of  this  infinite  property ;  but  if 

fipace  be  a  mere  negation,  and  neither  substance  nor  attribute,  which  has 

lieen  sufficiently  proved  by  the  writers  bef  >re  referred  to,  then  it  is  worth 

aothing  au  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  God. 
Vol.  I.  2a 
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WoUaston  argues,  that  if  two  or  more  independent  beingn  exist,  theii 
natures  must  be  the  same  or  different ;  if  different,  either  contrary  or 
various.  If  contrary,  each  must  destroy  the  operations  of  the  other; 
if  various,  one  must  have  what  the  other  wants,  and  both  cannoi  be 
perfect.  If  their  nature  be  perfectly  the  same,  then  they  would  coin 
cide,  and  indeed  be  but  one,  though  called  two.  {Religion  of  Nature.) 
Bishop  Wilkins  says,  if  God  be  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  it  i> 
impossible  to  imagine  two  such  beings  at  the  same  time,  because  they 
must  have  several  perfections,  or  the  same.  If  the  former,  neither  of 
them  can  be  God,  because  neither  of  them  has  all  possible  perfections. 
If  they  have  both  equal  perfections,  neither  of  them  can  be  absolutely 
perfect,  because  it  is  not  so  great  to  have  the  same  equal  perfections 
in  common  with  another,  as  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  {Principles  of 
Natural  Religion.) 

*^  The  nature  of  God,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  *'  consists  in  this,  that 
he  is  the  prime  and  original  cause  of  all  things,  as  an  independent 
being,  upon  whom  all  things  else  depend,  and  likewise  the  ultimate  end 
or  final  cause  of  all ;  but  in  this  sense,  two  prime  causes  are  unima* 
ginable,  and  for  all  things  to  depend  on  one,  and  yet  for  there  to  be 
more  independent  beings  than  one,  is  a  clear  contradiction."  {Exposition 
of  the  Creed.) 

The  best  argument  of  this  kind  is  however  that  which  arises  from 
absolute  perfedioRy  the  idea  of  which  forces  itself  upon  our  minds,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  a  self-existent  and  independent  Being. 
Such  a  being  there  is,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  existence  of 
beings  dependent  and  derived ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  without 
concluding,  that  he  who  is  independent  and  underived,  who  sobsists 
wholly  and  only  of  himself  without  depending  on  any  other,  mu6t  owe 
this  absoluteness  to  so  peculiar  an  excellency  of  its  own  nature  as  we 
cannot  well  conceive  to  be  less  than  that  by  which  it  comprehefids  iu 
itself  the  most  boundless  and  unlimited  fulness  of  being,  life,  powder,  or 
whatsoever  can  be  conceived  under  the  name  of  a  perfection.     ^"^^^ 
such  a  being  infinity  may  be  justly  ascribed ;  and  infinity,  not  e^tno- 
sically  considered  with  respect  to  time  and  place,  but  intruisically>  ^ 
imparting  bottomless  profundity  of  essence,  and  the  full  confiueimce  of 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection  without  bound  or  limit."  (H^^'^' 
Living  Temple.)     *<  Limitation  is  the  effect  of  some  superior  cause, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  there  cannot  be  :  consequently,  tcF  8"P' 
pose  limits  where  there  can  be  no  limiter,  is  to  suppose  an  effect  with- 
out a  cause.    For  a  being  to  be  limited  or  deficient  in  any  respecr^  is  f^ 
be  dependent  in  that  respect  on  some  other  being  which  gave  it  i^ 
so  much  and  no  more ;  consequently  that  being  which  in  no  respect 
depends  upon  any  other,  is  in  no  respect  limited  or  deficient.     In  ^ 
beings  capable  of  increase  or  diminution,  and  consequently  incapable  '^ 
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perfection  or  absolute  infinityy  limitation  or  defect  is  indeed  a  necessary 
consequence  of  existence,  and*  is  only  a  negation  of  that  perfection 
which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  their  nature ;  and  therefore  in  these 
Deings  it  requires  no  farther  cause.  But  in  a  being  naturally  capable 
of  perfection  or  absolute  infinity,  all  imperfection  or  finiteness,  as  it 
caimot  flow  from  the  nature  of  that  being,  seems  to  require  some  griiund 
or  reason ;  which  reason,  as  it  is  foreign  from  the  being  itself,  must  be 
die  effect  of  some  other  external  cause,  and  consequently  cannot  have 
place  in  the  first  cause.  That  the  self-existent  being  is  capable  of  per- 
,  fection  or  absolute  infinity  must  be  granted,  because  he  is  manifestly  the 
subject  of  one  infinite  or  perfect  attribute,  namely,  eternity  or  absolute 
invariable  existence.  In  this  respect  his  existence  is  perfect,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  perfect  in  every  other  respect  also.  Now  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  one  infinite  attribute  or  perfection,  must  have  all  its  attri. 
butes  infinitely  or  in  perfection;  since  to  have  any  perfections  in  a 
finite  limited  manner,  when  the  subject  and  these  perfections  are  both 
capable  of  strict  infinity,  would  be  the  fore-mentioned  absurdity  of 
positive  limitation  without  a  cause.  To  suppose  this  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent Being  limited  in  or  by  its  own  nature,  is  to  suppose  some  ante- 
cedent nature  or  limiting  quality  superior  to  that  being,  to  the  existence 
of  which  no  thing,  no  quality,  is  in  any  respect  antecedent  or  superior. 
The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  prove  knowledge  and  every  other 
perfection  to  be  infinite  in  the  Deity,  when  once  we  have  proved  thai 
perfection  to  belong  to  him  at  all ;  at  least  it  will  show,  that  to  suppose 
it  limited  is  unreasonable,  since  we  can  find  no  manner  of  ground  for 
limitation  in  any  respect ;  and  this  is  as  far  as  we  need  go,  or  perhaps 
as  natural  light  will  lead  us."  (Dr.  Gleio.) 

The  connection  between  the  steps  of  the  argument  from  the  self- 
existence  and  infinity  of  the  Deity  to  his  unity,  may  be  thus  traced. 
There  is  actually  existing  an  absolute,  entire  fulness  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  of  all  other  perfection.  This  absolute  entire  fulness  of  perfection 
is  infinite.  This  infinite  perfection  must  have  its  seat  somewhere'.  Its 
primary  original  seat  can  be  nowhere  but  in  necessary  self-subsisting 
y^ing.  If  then  we  suppose  a  plurality  of  self-originate  beings  concurring  to 
Miiih'e  up  the  seat  or  subject  of  this  infinite  perfection,  each  one  must  either 
be  oi  ^nite  and  partial  perfection,  or  infinite  and  absolute.  Infinite  and 
absolute  it  cannot  be,  because  one  self-originate,  infinitely  and  abeolutdly 
pnrtect  bemg,  will  necessarily  comprehend  all  perfection,  and  leave 
nuthmg  to  the  rest.  Nor  finite,  because  many  finites  can  never  make 
one  mfinite ;  nor  many  broken  parcels  or  fragments  of  perfection  ever 
n'.ike  infinite  and  absolute  perfection,  even  though  their  number,  if  that 
were  possible,  were  infinite. 

To  these  arguments  from  the  Divine  naturef  proo&  of  his  unity  are  to 
06  drawn  from  his  works.    While  we  have  no  revelation  of  or  from  any 
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Other  ')eing  than  from  him  whom  we  worship  as  God  ;  so  the  frame  »»» 
constitution  of  nature  present  us  with  &' Juinnony  and  order  which  shov, 
that  their  Creator  and  Preserver  is  but  one.     We  see  but  one  ttJtfl  ana 
one  intdligencey  and  therefore  there  is  but  one  Being.     The  light  of  this 
truth  must  have'  been  greatly  obscured  to  heathrns,  who  kne^v   not 
how  to  account  for  the  admixture  of  good  and  evil  which  are   io  -  tni 
world,  and  many  of  them  therefore  supposed  both  a  good  and  &^  ^^ 
deity.     To  us,  however,  who  know  how  to  account  for  this  foot  from 
the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  the  moral  government  of  an  ofl^'*"®^ 
Deity,  and  the  connection  of  this  present  state  with  another ;  an<l  that  i 
is  to  man  a  state  of  correction  and  discipline ;  not  only  is  tlii^  ditn- 
culty  removed,  but  additional  proof  is  afforded,  that  the  Creator  axJ^  ^  ^ 
Ruler  of  the  world  is  but  one  Being.     If  two  independent  behigs  o^^^^ 
power  concurred  to  make  the  world,  the  good  and  the  evil  woul" 
equal ;  but  the  good  predominates. — ^Between  the  good  and  the  evil  ^"® 
could  also  be  no  harmony  or  connection ;  but  we  plainly  see  evi*  *" 
jected  to  the  purposes  of  benevolence,  and  so  to  accord  with  it,  -vvhi^** 
once  removes  the  objection. 

"Of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,"  says  Paley,  "  the  proof  is  the  xxnlfo^^^^ 
of  plan  observable  in  the  universe.     The  universe  itself  is  a  sy^^ .  ' 
each  part  either  depending  upon  other  parts,  or  being  connect^^ 
other  parts  by  some  common  law  of  motion,  or  by  the  presence  o^ 
common  substance.     One  principle  of  gravitation  causes  a  stone   ^^ 
toward  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to  wheel  round  it.     One  law  of^  ** 
tion  carries  all  the  different  planets  about  the  sun.     This,  philo^^P 
demonstrate.     There  are  also  other  points  of  agreement  amon^  ' 

which  may  be  considered  as  marks  of  the  identity  of  their  ori^**** 
of  their  intelligent  author.     In  all  are  found  the  conveniency  and  ^^*      •[ 
derived  from  gravitation.     They  all  experience  vicissitudes  of  d^-y ^      , 
nights,  and  changes  of  season.     They  all,  at  least  Jupiter,  Mo-*^' 
Venus,  have  the  same  advantages  from  their  atmospheres  as  W^ 
In  all  the  planets,  the  axes  of  rotation  are  permanent.     Nothing  i^       ^ 
probable  than  that  the  same  attracting  influence,  acting  accordir^^       .  ^^ 
same  rule,  reaches  to  the  fixed  stars ;  but  if  this  be  only  probable,  ^-**  ..  j^^ 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  same  element  of  light  does.     T"^^  ^ 
from  a  fixed  star  affects  our  eyes  in  the  same  manner,  is  refra<?*-^^^  rr^a 
'  reflected  according  to  the  same  laws,  as  the  light  of  a  candle  «•      ,^,-cit^ 
velocity  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  is  also  the  same,  as  the  -V^     ,r>^ 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  satellites  of  Jupiter '- 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  kind,  differs  nothing  from  the  heat  of  a  coal  fi^'^^^inu 
"In  our  own  globe  the  case  is  clearer.     New  countries  are  c^^^      ^^» 
ally  discovered,  but  the  old  laws  of  nature  are  always  found  im  ^ 

new  plants,  perhaps,  or  animals,  but  always  in  company  with  plaX^^Y*  ih* 
animals  which  wc  already  know ;  and  always  possessing  m»ny      ^^ 
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same  general  properties.  We  never  get  among  such  original  or  totally 
difierent  modes  of  existence,  as  to  indicate  that  we  are  come  into  the 
province  of  a  different  Creator,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  different  will. 
In  truth,  the  same  order  of  things  attends  us  wherever  we  go.  The  ele- 
ments act  upon  one  another,  electricity  operates,  the  tides  rise  and  fall, 
the  magnetic  needle  elects  its  position  in  one  region  of  the  earth  and  sea 
as  well  as  in  another.  One  atmosphere  invests  all  parts  of  the  globe 
?u<l  connects  all ;  one  sun  illuminates ;  one  moon  exerts  its  specific 
attraction  upon  all  parts.  If  there  be  a  variety  in  natural  effects,  as,  fi>r 
example,  in  the  tides  of  different  seas,  that  very  variety  is  the  result  of 
the  same  cause,  acting  under  different  circumstances.  In  many  cases 
this  is  proved ;  in  all,  is  probable. 

**  The  inspection  and  comparison  of  living  forms  add  to  this  argument 
examples  without  number.  Of  all  large  terrestrial  animals,  the  struc 
ture  is  very  much  alike  ;  their  senses  nearly  the  same ;  their  natural 
functions  and  passions  nearly  the  same ;  their  viscera  nearly  the  same, 
both  in  substance,  shape,  and  office;  digestion,  nutrition,  circulation, 
secretion,  go  on,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  all ;  the  great  circulating  fluid 
is  the  same ;  for  I  think  no  difference  has  been  discovered  in  the  pro- 
perties of  blood  from  whatever  animal  it  be  drawn.  The  experiment  of 
transfusion  proves  that  the  blood  of  one  animal  will  serve  for  another. 
The  skeletons  also  of  the  larger  terrestrial  animals  show  particular 
varieties,  but  still  under  a  great  general  affinity.  The  resemblance  is 
somewhat  less,  yet  sufficiently  evident,  between  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
Tliey  are  all  alike  in  five  respects,  for  one  in  which  they  differ. 

**  In  fish,  which  belong  to  another  department,  as  it  were,  of  nature, 
the  points  of  comparison  become  fewer.  But  we  never  lose  sight  of 
our  analogy ;  e.  g.  we  still  meet  with  a  stotnach,  a  liver,  a  spine ;  with 
bile  and  blnod ;  with  teeth ;  with  eyes,  which  eyes  are  only  slightly 
varied  from  our  own,  and  which  variation,  in  truth  demonstrates,  not  an 
mterruption,  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  exquisite  plan  ;  for  it  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  element,  namely,  to  the  different  refrac 
tion  of  light  passing  into  the  eye  out  of  a  denser  medium.  The  pro- 
vinces, also,  themselves  of  water  and  earth,  are  connectod  by  the  species 
of  animals  which  inhabit  both  ;  and  also  by  a  large  tribe  of  aquatic  ani- 
mtils,  which  closely  resemble  the  terrestrial  in  their  internal  structure ; 
1  mean  the  cetaceous  tribe  which  have  hot  blood,  respiring  lungs,  bowels, 
find  other  essential  parts,  like  those  of  land  animals.  This  similitude 
sorely  bespeaks  the  same  creation,  and  the  same  Creator. 

'*  Insects  and  shell  fish  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  other  classes  of 
animals  the  most  widely  of  any.  Yet  even  here,  beside  many  points  o^ 
particular  resemblance,  there  exists  a  general  relation  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  is  the  relation  of  inversion  ;  the  law  of  contrariety :  namely,  that 
whereas  in  othev  animdls.  the  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached 
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lie  ufUhin  the  body ;  m  ioBects  and  shell  fish  they  lie  on  the  autsiae 
of  it.  The  shell  ot*  a  lobster  performs  to  the  animal  the  office  of  a  bone, 
by  furnishing  to  the  tendons  that  fixed  basis  or  immovable  fulcrum,  with- 
out  which  mechanically  they  could  not  act.  Th<s  crust  of  an  insect  ii 
its  sholl,  and  answers  the  like  purpose.  The  shell  a)«>  of  an  oysler 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  bone ;  the  basis  of  the  muscles  being  fixed  to  it; 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  other  animals,  they  are  fixed  to  the  bone*. 
All  which  (under  wonderful  varieties,  indeed,  and  adaptations  of  form) 
confesses  an  imitation,  a  remembrance,  a  carrying  on  of  the  same  plan." 

If  in  a  large  house,  wherein  are  many  mansions  and  a  vast  variety  of 
inhabitants,  there  appears  exact  order,  all  from  the  highest  to  the  lowesl 
continually  attending  their  proper  business,  and  all  lodged  and  constantly 
provided  for  suitably  to  their  several  conditions,  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  acknoweldge  one  wise  economy  ;  and  if  in  a  great  city  or  commoD- 
wealth  there  is  a  perfectly  regular  administration,  so  that  not  only  the 
whole  society  enjoys  an  undisturbed  peace,  but  every  member  has  a 
station  assigned  him  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  fill,  the  unenvied  chiefs 
constantly  attending  their  more  important  cares,  served  by  the  busy 
inferiors,  who  have  all  a  suitable  accommodation,  and  food  convenient 
for  them,  the  very  meanest  ministering  to  the  public  ut^ity,  and  protected 
by  the  public  care ; — if,  I  say,  in  such  a  community  we  must  conclude 
there  is  a  ruling  counsel,  which  if  not  naturally  yet  is  politically  one, 
and  unless  united^  could  not  produce  .such  harmony  and  order ;  much 
more  have  we  reason  to  recognize  one  governing  Intelligence  in  the 
earth,  in  which  there  are  so  many  ranks  of  beings  disposed  of  in  the  most 
convenient  manner,  having  all  their  several  provinces  appointed  to  them, 
and  their  several  kinds  and  degrees  of  enjoyment  liberally  provided  for, 
without  encroaching  upon,  but  rather  being  mutually  useful  to  each  other, 
according  to  a  settled  and  obvious  subordination.  What  else  can  accaunt 
for  this  but  a  sovereign  v^sdom,  a  common  provident  nature  presiding 
over,  and  caring  for  the  whole?   {Abemetky^s  Sermons.) 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity  is  obvious.  The 
existence  of  one  God  is  the  basis  of  all  true  religion.  Polytheism  con- 
founds  and  unsettles  all  moral  distinction,  divides  and  destroys  obligation, 
and  takes  away  all  sure  trust  and  hope  from  man.  There  is  one  God 
who  created  us ;  we  are  therefore  his  property,  and  bound  to  him  by  an 
absolute  obligation  of  obedience.  He  is  the  sole  Ruler  of  the  world,  and 
hid  (fue  immutable  will  constitutes  the  one  immutable  law  of  our  actions, 
and  thus  questions  of  morality  are  settled  on  permanent  foundations. 
To  liiin  alone  we  owe  repentance,  and  confession  of  sin ;  to  one  Being 
alone  we  are  directed  to  look  for  pardon,  in  the  method  he  has  appointed : 
and  if  he  be  at  peace  with  us,  we  need  fear  the  wrath  of  no  other,  tor  he 
tH  supreme :  we  are  not  at  a  loss  among  a  crowd  D>f  supposed  deitief^  tf.^ 
which  of  them  we  shall  turn  in  trouble ;  he  alone  receives  prayer,  and 
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he  is  the  sole  and  suflicient  object  of  truM.  When  we  know  Him,  we 
icnow  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection,  and  need  no  other  friend  or 
Tefuge. 

Among  the  discoveries  made  to  us  by  Divine  revelation,  we  find  not 
only  declarations  of  the  exitlenee  and  uniiy  of  God,  but  of  his  nature  or 
fu&flfonce,  which  is  plainly  affirmed  to  be  spiritual;  **  God  is  a  Spirit  * 
The  sense  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  respect  cannot  be  mistaken.  Innu* 
Qjerable  passages  and  allusions  in  them  show,  that  the  terms  spirit  and 
Mfyy  or  matter,  are  used  in  the  popular  sense  for  substances  of  a  perfectly 
distinct  kind,  and  which  are  manifested  by  distinct  and  in  many  respects 
t>pposite  and  incommunicable  properties :  that  the  former  only  can  per- 
ceive, think,  reason,  will,  and  act ;  that  the  latter  is  passive,  inpercipient, 
divisible,  and  corruptible.  Under  these  views,  and  in  this  popular  Lan- 
guage, God  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ.  He  is  spirit^  not  My ;  mtnd, 
not  matter.  He  is  pure  spirit,  unconnected  even  with  bodily  form  or 
Drgans ;  **  the  invisible  God^  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see^"  an 
immaterial,  incorruptible,  impassible  substance,  an  immense  mind  or 
intelligence,  self  acting,  self  moving,  wholly  above  the  perception  of 
bodily  sense ;  firee  from  the  imperfections  of  matter,  and  all  the  imfirmi- 
ties  of  corporeal  beings  ;  far  more  excellent  than  any  finite  and  created 
spirits,  because  their  Creator,  and  therefore  styled,  *^the  Father  of 
spirits,''  snd^'the  God  of  the  spirits  ofaUfesh.'' 

Such  is  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture  as  to  the  Divine  nature. 
That  the  distinction  which  it  holds  between  matter  and  spirit  should  be 
deuied  or  disregarded  by  infidel  philosophers,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 
since  it  is  easy  and  as  consistent  in  them  to  materialize  God  as  man. 
But  that  the  attributes  of  spirit  should  have  been  ascribed  to  matter 
by  ttiose  who  nevertheless  profess  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Biblical 
revelation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  modern  Unitarians  and  some  others,  is 
an  instance  of  singular  inconsistency.  It  shows  with  what  daring  an 
unhallowed  philosophy  will  pursue  its  speculations,  and  warrants  the  con- 
elusion,  that  the  Scriptures  in  such  cases  are  not  acknowledged  upon 
their  own  proper  principles,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  supposed  to  agree 
with,  or  not  to  oppose  the  philosophic  system  which  such  men  may  have 
adopted.  For  hesitate  as  they  may,  to  deny  the  distinction  between  matter 
ano  spirit,  is  to  deny  the  spirituality  of  God  ;  and  to  contradict  the  dis- 
tinction which,  as  to  man,  is  constantly  kept  up  in  every  part  of 
the  Bible,  the  distinction  between  flesh  and  spirit.  To  assert  that  con. 
silousnesB,  thought,  volition,  &c,  are  the  results  of  organization,  is  to  deny 
also  what  the  Scripture  so  expressly  affirms,  that  the  souls  of  men  exist 
in  a  disembodied  state  :  and  that  in  this  disembodied  state,  not  c»nly  do 
they  exist,  but  that  they  think  and  feel,  and  act  without  any  diminution  of 
their  energy  or  capacity.  The  inunateriality  of  the  Divine  Being  may 
Ihen^fore  be  considered  as  a  point  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  it  nfiects 
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our  views  of  his  nature  and  attributes;  but  because  when  once  it  la 
established  that  there  exists  a  pure  Spirit,  living,  intelligent,  and  inveflted 
with  moral  properties,  the  question  of  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
soul  may  be  considered  as  almost  settled.  Those  who  deny  that,  must 
admit  that  the  Deity  is  material ;  or  if  they  start  at  this,  they  must  be 
convicted  of  the  unphilosophical  and  absurd  attempt  to  invest  a  substaiKy 
allowed  to  be  of  an  entirely  difierent  nature,  the  body  of  man,  witii  * 
those  attributes  of  intelligence  and  volition  which,  in  the  case  of  tbc 
Divine  Being,  they  have  allowed  to  be  the  properties  of  pure,  unem- 
bodied  spirit.  The  propositions  are  totally  inconsistent,  for  they  who 
believe  that  God  is  wholly  an  immaterial,  and  that  man  is  wholly  a 
material  being,  admit  that  spirit  is  intelligent,  and  that  matter  is  intelb- 
gent.  They  cannot  then  be  of  different  essences,  and  if  the  premises 
be  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  either  that  which  thinks 
in  man  must  be  allowed  to  be  spiritual,  or  a  material  Deity  must  follow. 
The  whole  truth  of  revelation,  both  as  to  God  and  his  creature  man, 
must  be  acknowledged,  or  the  Atheism  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  must  be 
Emitted. 

The  decision  of  Scripture  on  this  point  is  not  to  he  shaken  by  Invunau 
reasoning,  were  it  more  plausible  in  its  attempt  to  prove  that  ma^tter  is 
capable  of  originating  thought,  and  that  mind  is  a  mere  result  of  Kmrgssa- 
zation.  The  evidence  from  reason  is  however  highly  confirmatoiT  of 
the  absolute  spirituality  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  unthiakiog 
nature  of  matter. 

If  we  allow  a  First  Cause  at  all,  we  must  allow  that  cause  to  be  intel- 
ligent. This  has  already  been  proved,  from  the  design  and  coniriwice 
manifested  in  his  works.  The  first  argument  for  the  spirituality  of 
God  is  therefore  drawn  from  his  intelligence,  and  it  rests  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  intelligence  is  not  a  property  of  matter. 

With  material  substance  we  are  largely  acquainted  ;  and  as  to  the 
;reat  mass  of  material  bodies,  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  they 
are  wholly  unintelligent.  This  cannot  be  denied  of  every  unoi^ganized 
portion  of  matter.  Its  essential  properties  are  found  to  be  solidity,  ex- 
tension, divisibility,  mobility,  passiveness,  dec.  In  all  its  fbroas  and 
mutations,  from  the  granite  rock  to  the  yielding  atmosphere  and  the 
rapid  lightning,  these  essential  properties  are  discovered  ;  they  take  no 
infmite  variety  of  accidental  modes,  but  give  no  indication  of  inteUigenc^ 
01  approach  to  intelligence.  If  then  to  know  be  a  property  of  matter,  it 
IS  clearly  not  an  essential  property,  inasmuch  as  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that 
vast  masses  of  this  substance  exist  without  this  property,  and  it  follows, 
that  \t  must  be  an  accidented  one.  This  therefore  would  be  the  first 
absurdity  into  which  those  would  be  driven  who  suppose  the  Divine  na- 
ture to  be  material,  that  as  intelligence,  if  allowed  to  be  a  property  of 
inatter»  is  an  accidental  and  not  an  essential  property,  on  this  theory  ^ 
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would  be  possible  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  without  any 
intelligence  at  all.  For  take  away  any  property  from  a  subject  wliicb 
s  not  essential  to  it,  and  its  essence  stiU  remains ;  and  if  intelligence, 
which  in  this  view  is  but  an  accidental  attribute  of  Deity,  were  annihi- 
lated,  a  Deity  without  perception,  thought,  or  knowledge,  would  still  re- 
main. So  monstrous  a  conclusion  shows,  that  if  a  God  be  at  all  allowed, 
the  absolute  spirituality  of  his  nature  must  inevitably  follow.  For  if  we 
cannot  suppose  a  Deity  without  intelligence,  then  do  we  admit  trUellu 
gence  to  be  one  of  his  essential  attributes ;  and,  as  it  is  easy  for  every 
one  to  observe  that  this  is  not  an  essential  property  of  matter,  the  sub- 
stance to  which  it  is  essential  cannot  be  material. 

If  the  unthinking  nature  of  unorganized  matter  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  spirituality  of  Deity,  the  attempt  to  prove  from 
the  fact  of  intelligence  being  found  in  connection  with  matter  in  an 
organized  form,  that  intelligence,  under  certain  modifications,  is  a  pro- 
perty of  matter,  may  from  its  fallacy  be  also  made  to  yield  its  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  truth. 

The  position  assumed  is,  that  intelligence  is  the  result  of  material 
organization.  This  at  least  is  not  true  of  every  form  of  organized  mat- 
ter.  Of  the  unintelligent  character  of  vegetables  we  have  the  same 
evidence  as  of  the  earth  on  which  we  tread.  The  organization  there- 
fore which  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  thought,  is  that  which  is  found 
in  animals  ;  and  to  use  the  argument  of  Dr.  Priestley,  <*  the  powers  of 
sensation,  or  perception,  and  thought,  as  belonging  to  man,  not  having 
been  found  but  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  organized  system  of  matter, 
the  conclusion  is  that  they  depend  upon  such  a  system."  It  need  not 
now  be  ur^ed,  that  constant  connection  does  not  imply  necessary  con- 
nection ;  and  that  sufficient  reasons  may  be  given  to  prove  the  connec- 
tion alleged  to  be  accidental  and  arbitrary.  It  is  sufficient  in  the  first 
instance  to  deny  this  supposed  constant  connection  between  intellectual 
properties  and  systems  of  animal  organization ;  and  thus  to  take  awa^ 
entirely  the  foundation  of  the  argument. 

Man  is  to  be  considered  in  two  states,  that  of  life^  and  that  of  death 
In  one  he  thinks,  and  in  the  other  he  ceases  to  think  ;  and  yet  for  some 
lime  afier  death,  in  many  cases,  the  organization  of  the  human  fram€ 
continues  as  perfect  as  before.  All  do  not  die  of  organic  disease. 
Death  by  sufibcation,  and  other  causes,  is  oflen  effected  without  an} 
visible  violence  being  done  to  the  brain,  or  any  other  of  the  most  deli* 
cate  organs.  This  is  a  well  established  fact ;  for  the  most  accurate  ana. 
comical  observation  is  not  able  to  dis<^over,  in  such  cases  as  we  have  re. 
ter  red  to,  the  slighteftt  organic  derangement.  The  machine  has  been 
stopped,  but  the  machine  itself  has  sufiered  no  injury ;  and  from  the 
period  of  death  to  the  time  when  the  matter  of  the  body  begins  to  sub. 
uit  tc  the  laws  of  chemical  decomposition,  its  organization  is  as  pt^rfecl 
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as  duiing  life.  If  an  opponent  replies,  that  organic  violence  must  Iiave 
been  sustained,  though  it  is  indiscernible,  he  begs  the  question,  and 
assumes  that  thought  must  depend  upon  organization,  the  very  point  in 
dispute.  If  more  modest,  he  says,  that  the  organs  may  have  8ufiered« 
he  can  give  no  proof  of  it ;  appearances  are  all  against  him.  And  if  he 
argues  from  the  phenomenon  of  the  connection  of  thought  with  organi* 
zation,  grounding  himself  upon  what  is  visible  to  observation  only,  tho 
argument  is  completely  repulsed  by  an  appeal  in  like  manner  to  theyod, 
that  the  organization  of  the  animal  frame  can  be  oflen  exhibited,  visibly 
unmipaired  by  those  causes  which  have  produced  death,  and  yet  incapa- 
ble of  thought  and  intelligence.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  mere 
organization  cannot  be  the  cause  of  intelligencer,'  since  it  b  plain  that 
precisely  the  same  state  of  the  organs  shall  oflen  be  found  before  and 
afler  death  ;  and  yet,  without  any  violence  having  been  done  to  them,  in 
one  moment  man  shall  ^  actually  intelligent,  and  in  the  next  incapable 
of  a  thought.  So  far  then  from  the  connection  between  mental  pheno- 
mena, and  the  arrangement  of  matter  In  the  animal  structure  being 
^^  constant,^*  the  ground  of  the  argument  of  Priestley  and  other  material- 
ists ;  it  is  oflen  visibly  broken ;  for  a  perfect  organization  of  the  animal 
remains  afler  perception  has  become  extinct. 

In  support  of  this  argument,  we  may  urge  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  upon  that  class  of  materialists  who  have  not  proceeded  to  the 
fiill  length  of  denying  its  authority.  Adam  W9s  formed  out  o^the  dust 
'  of  the  earth,  the  organism  of  his  frame  was  therefore  complete,  before 
he  became  "a  living  soul."  God  breathed  into  him  **the  breath  of 
lives,"  and  whatever  different  persons  may  understand  by  that  inspira- 
tion it  certainly  was  not  an  organizing  operation.  The  man  was  first 
formed  or  organized,  and  then  life  was  imparted.  Before  the  animating 
breath  was  inspired,  he  was  not  intelligent,  because  he  lived  not ;  yet 
the  organization  was  complete  before  either  life  or  the  power  of  percep- 
tion was  imparted ;  thought  did  not  arise  out  of  his  organic  structure, 
as  an  effect  from  its  cause. 

The  doctrine  that  mere  organization  is  the  cause  of  perception,  &c, 
being  clearly  untenable,  we  shall  probably  be  told,  that  the  subject  sup- 
posed in  the  argument,  is  a  living  organized  being.  If  so,  then  tlie 
proof  that  matter  can  think  drawn  from  organization  is  given  up,  and 
another  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  intelligence  is  introduced.  Tliis  '^ 
life,  and  the  argument  will  be  considerably  altered.  .  It  will  co  longer  be, 
as  ^e  have  before  quoted  it  from  Dr.  Priestley,  'Mhat  the  powers  of 
sensation  or  perception  and  thought,  never  having  been  fi>und  but  in 
conjunction  with  a  certain  organized  system  of  matter,  the  conclusion  is 
that  they  depend  upon  such  a  system  ;"  but  that  these  powers  not  hav- 
ing been  found  but  in  conjunction  with  animal  life,  they  depend  upon  thai 
as  their  cause. 
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What  then  is  Hfe^  which  is  thus  exhibited  as  the  cause  ot  intelligence, 
and  as  the  proof  diat  matter  is  capable  of  perception  and  thought  ?  In 
ks  largest  and  commonly  received  sense,  it  is  that  inherent  activity 
which  distinguishes  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  from  the  soib  in  which 
the  former  grow,  and  on  which  the  latter  troad.  A  vegetable  is  said  to 
Ive,  because  it  has  motion  within  itself^  and  is  capable  of  absorptioni 
ncretion,  nutrition,  growth,  and  the  reproduction  of  its  kind.  With  al 
lids  it  exhibits  no  mental  phenomena,  no  sensation,  no  consciousness,  no 
volition,  no  reflection ;  in  a  word,  it  is  utterly  unintelligent.  We  have 
here  a  proof  then  as  satisfactory  as  our  argument  from  organization, 
that  lifcj  at  least  life  of  any  kind,  is  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  for 
xi  ten  thousand  instances  we  see  it  existing  in  bodies  to  which  it  imparts 
no  mental  properties  at  all. 

If  then  it  be  said  that  the  life  intended  as  the  cause  of  intelligence  is 
not  vegeUMSy  but  animal  life,  the  next  step  in  the  inquiry  is,  in  what  the 
life  of  an  animal  differs  from  that  of  a  vegetable  ;  and  if  we  go  into  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  himself,  we  shall  find  him  laying  it  down,  that  to 
animals  a  double  life  belongs,  the  organic  and  the  animal^  the  former  ot 
which  animals,  and  even  man,  has  only  in  common  with  the  vegetable. 
One  modification  of  life,  says  Bichat,  (upon  whose  scheme  our  modern 
materialists  have  modelled  their  arguments,)  is  common  to  vegetables 
and  animals,  the  other  peculiar  to  the  latter.  <*  Compare  together  two 
individuals,  one  taken  from  each  of  these  kingdoms :  one  exists  only 
within  itself,  has  no  other  relations  to  external  objects  than  those  oP 
nutrition ;  is  born,  grows,  and  perishes,  attached  to  the  soil  which  re- 
ceived its  germ.  The  other  joins  to  this  internal  life,  which  it  possesses 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  an  external  life,  which  establishes  numerous 
relations  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  objects,  unites  its  existence  to 
that  of  other  beings,  and  draws  it  near  to,  or  removes  it  from  them,  ac 
cording  to  its  wants  and  fears;"  {Recherches  sur  la  vie  ei  la  mort,)  This 
is  only  in  other  words  to  say,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  life  in  man,  which, 
as  in  the  vegetable,  is  the  cause  of  growth,  circulation,  assimilation, 
nutrition,  excretion,  and  similar  functions ;  and  another  on  which  depend 
sensation,  the  passions,  will,  memory,  and  other  attributes  which  we 
attribute  to  spirit.  We  have  gained  then  by  this  distinction  another  step 
m  the  argument.  There  is  a  life  common  to  animals  and  to  vegetables. 
Whether  this  be  simple  mechanism  or  something  more,  matters  nothing 
^o  the  conclusion  ;  it  confers  neither  sensation,  nor  volition,  nor  reason, 
rhat  life  in  men,  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  which  is  common  to  them 
and  to  vegetables,  called,  by  Bichat  and  his  followers,  organic  life^  is 
evidently  not  the  cause  of  intelligence. 

What  then  is  that  higher  species  of  life  called  animal  life,  on  which 
we  are  told  our  mental  powers  depend  ?  And  here  the  French  matenalist, 
vhose  notions  have  been  so  readily  adopted  into  our  own  schools  of 
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physiology,  shall  speak  for  himself.  <*  The  fuDcdons  of  the  auimal  foan 
two  distinct  classes.  One  of  these  consists  of  an  habitual  succession  of 
assimilation  and  concretion,  by  which  it  is  constantly  transfbrming  into 
its  own  substance  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  and  then  rejecting  them 
when  they  have  become  useless.  By  the  other  he  perceives  surround- 
ing objects ;  reflects  on  his  sensations,  performs  voluntary  motions  under 
their  influence,  and  generally  communicates,  by  the  voice,  his  pleasures 
or  pains ;  his  desires  or  fears."  <<  The  assembled  functions  of  the  second 
doss  form  the  animal  lifeJ^ 

This  strange  definition  of  life  has  been  adopted  by  Lawrence,  and 
other  disciples  of  the  French  school  of  materialism ;  but  its  absurdity  as 
a  definition  is  obvious,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted  as  a  veil  of 
words  to  hide  a  conclusion  fatal  to  the  favourite  system.  So  far  from 
being  a  definition  of  life,  it  is  no  more  than  a  description  of  the 
^  functions"  of  a  vital  principle  or  power,  whatever  that  power  or  princi- 
ple may  be.  Function  is  a  manner  in  which  any  power  developes  itself, 
or  as  Lawrence,  the  disciple  of  Bichat,  has  properly  expressed  it,  '*<i 
mode  of  action ;"  and  to  say  that  an  assemblage  of  the  modes  in  which 
any  thing  acts,  is  that  which  acts,  or  '*  forms"  that  which  acts,  is  the 
greatest  possible  trifling  and  folly. 

But  Bichat  is  not  the  only  one  of  modern  materialists  who  refuse 
honestly  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  *<  what  is  life  ?"  when  even  affecting  to 
describe  or  defend  it.  Cuvier,  another  great  authority  in  the  same 
•school,  at  one  time  says,  that  be  life  what  it  may,  it  cannot  be  what  the 
vulgar  suppose  it,  a  particular  principle.  (Principe  particulier.)  In  ano- 
ther place  he  acknowledges  that  life  can  proceed  only  firom  life.  (La 
vie  nait  que  de  la  vie.)  Then  again  he  considers  it  an  internal  principle; 
(un  principe  interieur  d'entretien  et  de  reparation ;)  and  last  ot  all  says, 
what  Mr.  Lawrence  has  since  repeated  verbatim^  that  life  consists  in  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  functions.  (II  consiste  dans  I'ensemble  des  functions 
qui  servent  a  nourir  le  corps,  c'est  a  dire  la  digestion,  I'absorption,  la 
circulation,  ^•)  Thus  he  makes  life  a  cause  which  owes  its  existence 
to  its  own  operations,  and  consequently  a  cause  which,  had  it  not  ope- 
rated to  produce  itself,  had  never  operated  nor  existed  at  all !  ( Vide 
Medical  Review,  Sept.  1822,  Art.  I.)  <<It  is  truly  pitiful,"  says  a 
physiologist  of  other  opinions,  "  to  think  of  a  man  with  so  man}*  endow- 
ments, natural  and  acquired,  driven  as  if  blindfold  by  the  fashion  of  tlie 
times,  a  contemptible  vanity,  or  some  wretched  inclination,  endeavcMiing 
to  support  with  all  his  energy  the  extravagant  idea  that  the  phenomena 
of  design  and  intelligence  displayed  in  the  form  and  structure  of  his 
species  might  have  been  the  eflfects  of  some  impulse  or  motion,  or  of 
some  group  of  functions,  as  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  dec, 
w*iich  ha\e  accidentally  happened  to  meet  without  any  assignable  caiif« 
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to  bring  them  together,  to  hold  them  together,  or  to  direct  them."   [Or* 
Barclay  on  Life  and  OrganizationJ) 

These  and  many  othefr  examples  are  in  proof,  that  the  cause  of  vital 
oroperties  cannot,  we  do  not  say  be  explained,  but  cannot  even  be  indi' 
caled  on  the  material  system ;  and  we  are  no  nearer,  for  any  tiling 
which  these  physiologists  say,  to  any  satisfactory  account  of  that  life 
which  is  peculiar  to  animals,  and  which  has  been  distinguished  from  the 
orgamc  life  that  is  common  to  them  and  to  vegetables.     It  is  not  the 
result  of  organization,  for  that  <*  is  no  living  principle,  no  active  cause.'' 
*<An  organ  is  an  instrument.     Organization  therefore  is  nothing  more 
than  a  system  of  parts  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  co-operate  to 
one  common  purpose.     It  is  an  arrangement  of  instruments,  and  there 
must  be  something  beyond  to  bring  these  instruments  into  action."  {Ren^ 
ndVs  Remarks  on  Skepticism,)    If  life  cannot  therefore  be  organization 
or  the  effect  of  it,  it  is  not  that  inherent,  mechanical,  and  chemical  mo- 
tion which  is  called  life  in  vegetables,  and  which  the  physiologists  have 
decided  to  be  the  same  kind  of  life  which  they  call  organic  in  animals ; 
for  even  the  materialist  acknowledges  that  to  be  a  different  species  of 
life  in  animals,  on  which  sensation,  volition,  and  passion  depend.    What 
then  is  it  ?    It  is  not  a  material  substance ;  in  that  all  agree.     It  is  not 
the  material  effect  of  the  material  cause,  organization ;  that  has  been 
shown  to  be  absurd.     It  is  not  that  mechanical  and  chemical  inherent 
motion  which  performs  so  many  functions  in  vegetables  and  in  animals, 
00  far  as  they  have  it  in  common  with  them ;  for  no  sensation  or  other 
mental  phenomena  are  allowed  to  result  from  these.     It  is  therefore 
plainly  no  material  cause  and  no  effect  of  matter  at  all ;  for  no  othei 
hypothesis  remains  but  that  which  places  its  source  in  an  immaterial  sub- 
tect,  operating  upon  and  by  material  organs.     For,  to  quote  from  a 
writer  just  mentioned,  "  that  there  is  some  invisible  agent  in  every  living 
organized  system,  seems  to  be  an  inference  to  which  we  are  led  almost 
irresistibly.     When  we  see  an  animal  starting  from  its  sleep,  contrary 
to  the  known  laws  of  gravitation,  without  an  external  or  elastic  impulse, 
without  the  appearance  of  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  or  chemical 
attraction :  when  we  see  it  afterward  moving  its  limbs  in  various  direc 
tions,  with  different  degrees  of  force  and  velocity,  sometimes  suspending 
and  sometimes  renewing  the  same  motions,  at  the  sound  of  a  word  or 
the  sight  of  a  shadow,  can  we  refrain  a  moment  from  thinking  that  the 
^use  of  these  phenomena  is  internal,  that  it  is  something  different  from 
Ihe  body,  and  that  the  several  bodily  organs  are  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  instruments  which  it  employs  in  its  operations  ?    Not  instmmentf 
indeed  that  can  be  manufactured,  purchased,  or  exchanged,  or  that  can 
at  pleasure  be  varied  in  form,  position,  number,  proportion,  or  magni. 
tude ;  not  instruments  whose  motions  are  dependent  upon  an  externa] 
impulse,  on  gravity,  elasticity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  on  electricity  o^ 
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chemicjil  attmctioD ;  but  ihstruraenU  of  a  peculiar  nature,  iDStTuineDti 
that  grow,  that  are  moved  by  the  will,  and  which  can  be  regulated  and 
kept  in  repair  by  no  agent  but  the  one  for  which  they  were  primanly 
destined ;  instruments  so  closely  related  to  that  agent,  that  the}  cannot 
be  injured,  handled  or  breathed  upon,  approached  by  cold,  by  wind,  by 
rain,  without  exciting  in  it  certain  sensations  of  pleasure  or  of  p>>Q  '* 
sensations  which,  if  either  unusual  or  excessive,  are  generally  accompa* 
nied  with  joy  or  grief,  hopes  or  alarms :  instruments,  in  short,  that  exert 
so  constant  and  powerful  reaction  on  the  agent  that  employs  lliem,  thai 
they  modify  almost  every  phenomenon  which  it  exhibits,  and  to  aiich  an 
extent,  that  no  person  can  confidently  say  what  would  be  the  effect  ot 
its  energies  if  deprived  of  instruments ;  or  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
its  energies  if  furnished  with  instruments  of  a  different  species,  or  if  fur« 
nished  with  instnunents  of  different  materials,  less  dependent  on  external 
circumstances,  and  less  subject  to  the  laws  of  gross  and  inert  matter. 
(Barclay  on  Life  and  Organization,) 

Life,  then,  whether  organic  or  animal,  is  not  the  cause  of  mtelligence, 
and  thus  all  true  reasoning  upon  these  phenomena  brings  us  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  presence  of  an  immaterial  soul  with 
the  body,  is  the  source  of  animal  life ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  that  circumstance  which  causes  death.  (6)  Far* 
ther  proofs  however  are  not  wanting,  that  matter  is  incapable  of  thought 
and  that  its  various  qualities  are  inconsistent  with  mental  phenomena. 

'*  Extension  is  a  universal  quality  of  matter ;  being  that  cohesion  and 
continuity  of  its  parts  by  which  a  body  occupies  space.  The  idea  of 
extension  is  gained  by  our  external  senses  of  signt  and  of  touch.  Bot 
thought  is  neither  visible  nor  tangible,  it  occupies  no  external  space,  it 
has  no  contiguous  or  cohering  parts.  A  mind  enlarged  by  education 
ind  science,  a  memory  stored  with  the  richest  treasures  of  varied  know 
•  )dge,  occupies  no  more  space  than  that  of  the  meanest  and  most  illit^ 
rate  rustic. 

**  In  body  again  we  find  a  vis  inertia^  that  is,  a  certain  quality  b) 
which  it  resists  any  change  in  its  present  state.  We  know  by  expen* 
roent,  that  a  body,  when  it  has  received  an  impulse,  will  persevere  in  & 

(6)  The  celebrated  Hunter,  *Mn  searching  for  the  principle  of  life,  on  the  mp- 
poeilion  that  it  was  something  visible,  fruitlessly  enough  looked  for  it  in  the  bl«>  ^ 
the  chyle,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  not  finding  it  in 
anv  of  them  exclusively,  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  union 
of  tlie  whole,  and  depend  upon  organism.  But  to  this  conclusion  he  soald  not 
long  adhere,  after  observing  that  the  composition  of  matter  does  not  give  lift ; 
and  that  a  dead  body  may  have  all  the  composition  it  evef  had.  Last  of  alli  he 
drew  the  true,  or  at  least  the  candid  conclusion,  that  he  knew  nothing  ahoui  the 
matter,*^  (Medico-Chirurgieal  Review^  Sept.  1823.)  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  mere  philosophy  comes,  and  the  only  one  at  which  it  can  arrive,  till  it 
Rtoops  to  believe  that  there  is  true  philosophy  in  the  Scripturea. 
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iircct  course  and  ii  uniform  velocity,  unti'  its  motion  shall  be  either  diik 
turbed  or  retarded  by  some  external  power ;  and  again,  that,  being  at 
rest,  it  will  remain  so  for  ever,  unless  motion  shall  have  been  communi- 
cated ti>  it  from  without.  Since  matter  therefore  necessarily  resists  all 
change  of  its  present  state,  its  motion  and  its  rest  are  purely  passive ; 
spoi.taneous  motion,  therefore,  must  have  some  other  origin.  Nor  is 
this  spontaneous  motion  to  be  attributed  to  the  simple  powers  of  life,  for 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  life  of  vegetation  there  is  no  spontaneous  mo- 
tion ;  the  plant  has  no  power  either  to  remove  itself  out  of  the  position 
in  wliich  it  is  fixed,  or  even  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  which 
takes  place  within  it.  Nor  has  man  himself,  in  a  sleep  perfectly  sound, 
the  power  of  locomotion  nny  more  than  a  plant,  nor  any  eommand  over 
the  various  active  processes  which  are  going  on  within  his  own  body. 
But  when  he  is  awake,  he  will  rise  from  his  resting  place — if  mere  mat- 
ter, whether  living  or  dead  were  concerned,  he  would  have  remained 
there  like  a  plant  or  a  stone  for  ever.  He  will  walk  forward — he  will 
change  his  course — he  will  stop.  Can  matter,  even  though  endowed 
with  the  life  of  vegetation;  perform  any  such  acts  as  these?  Here  is 
motion  fairly  begun  without  any  external  impulse,  and  stopped  without 
any  external  obstacle.  The  activity  of  a  plant,  on  the  contrary,  is  nei- 
ther spontaneous  nor  locomotive ;  it  is  derived  in  regular  succession 
from  parent  substances,  and  it  can  be  stopped  only  by  external  obstacles, 
such  as  the  disturbance  of  the  organization.  A  mass  even  of  living  mat- 
ter requires  something  beyond  its  own  powers  to  overcome  the  vU 
inertuB  which  still  distinguishes  it,  and  to  produce  active  and  spontaneous 
motion. 

<*  Hardness  and  impenetrability  are  qualities  of  matter ;  but  no  one 
of  common  sense,  without  a  very  palpable  metaphor,  could  ever  consider 
them  as  the  properties  of  thought. 

*'  There  is  another  property  of  matter,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
inconsistent  with  thought  than  any  of  the  former,  I  mean  its  divisibility. 
Let  us  take  any  material  substance,  the  brain,  the  heart,  or  any  other 
body;  which  we  would  have  endowed  with  thought,  and  inquire  of  what 
is  this  substance  composed.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  separable  and  separate  parts.  Now  the  experience  of  what  passes 
within  our  minds  will  inform  us,  that  unity  is  essential  to  a  thinking 
Ix^ing.  That  consciousness  which  establishes  the  one  individual  being, 
nhich  ^very  man  knows  himself  to  be,  cannot,  without  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  be  separated,  or  divided.  No  man  can  think  in  two  separate 
places  at  the  same  time :  nor,  again,  is  his  ct  nsciousness  made  up  of  a 
number  of  separate  consciousnesses ;  as  the  solidity,  the  colour,  and 
motion  of  the  whole  body  is  made  up  of  the  distinct  solidities,  colours, 
and  motions  of  its  parts.  As  a  thinking  and  a  conscious  being,  then, 
man  must  be  essentially  one.     As  a  partaker  of  the  life  of  vegetation 
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he  is  separable  into  ten  thousand  different  parts.  If  then  it  is  the  Drain 
of  a  man  which  is  conscious  and  thinks,  his  consciousness  and  thought 
must  be  made  up  of  as  many  separate  pans  as  there  are  particles  in  itd 
material  substance,  which  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  experience. 
Whatever,  therefore,  our  thought  may  be,  or  in  whatever  it  may  reside, 
it  is  essentially  indivisible ;  and,  therefore,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
divisibility  of  a  material  substance. 

"  From  every  quality,  therefore,  of  matter,  with  which  we  are  ac# 
quainted,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  concluding,  that  without  a  contra 
diction  in  terms,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  capable  of  thought.  A  think- 
ing substance  may  be  combined  with  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  an  animal  body , 
hut  not  one  of  the  three  can  of  itself  become  a  thinking  being."  (^Ren- 
nell  on  Skepticism.) 

"  The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words,  matter  and  hind,  as  is  well 
reinarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  are  merely  relative.  If  I  am  asked,  what  1 
mean  by  matter  ?  I  can  only  explain  myself  by  saying,  it  is  that  which 
IS  extended,  figured,  coloured,  movable,  hard  or  sofl,  rough  or  smooth, 
hot  or  cold ; — ^that  is,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  enuroe* 
rating  its  sensible  qualities.  It  is  not  matter  or  body  which  I  perceive 
by  my  senses ;  but  only  extension,  figure,  colour,  and  certain  other  quali- 
ties, which  the  constitution  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  something 
which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely  similar 
with  respect  to  mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition  ;  operations 
which  imply  the  existence  of  something  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills. 
Every  man  too  is  impressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  ail  these 
sensations,  thoughts,  anJ  volitions,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being; 
to  that  being,  which  he  calls  himself;  a  being  which  he  is  led,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  to  consider  as  something  distinct  from  his 
body,  and  ks  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  any 
of  his  orgaiib. 

*'  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  we  have  the  same  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  mind,  that  we  have  for  the  existence  of  body ; 
nay,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  w^e  have 
stronger  evidence  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
subjects  of  our  own  consciousness,  and  the  other  merely  by  the  objecti 
of  our  perceptions."  (Stewart^s  Essays,) 

Farther  observations  on  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  vt  ill  be  ad- 
duced in  their  proper  place.  The  reason  why  the  preceding  argument  on 
this  subject  has  been  here  introduced,  is  not  only  that  the  spirituality  of 
tlie  Pivine  nature  might  be  established  by  proving  that  intelligence  is  not 
a  materia]  attribute ;  but  to  keep  in  view  the  connection  between  iic 
s|  irituality  of  God,  and  that  of  man,  who  was  made  in  his  image ;  and 
'x>  show  the  relation  which  also  exists  between  the  doctrine  of  the  ros 
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terialism  of  the  human  soul,  and  absolute  Atheisni,  and  thus  to  hold  out 
a  waming«siBgainst  such  speculations.  There  is  no  middle  course  in  fact, 
thougn  one  may  be  effected.  If  w6  materialize  man,  we  must  ma- 
Penalize  God,  or,  in  other  words,  deny  a  First  Cause,  one  of  whose 
essential  attributes  is  intelligence.  It  is  then  of  little  consequence  what 
rcheme  of  Atheism  is  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  spihtu* 
nlity  to  God,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  we  must  allow  ii 
to  man.     These  doctrines  stand  or  fall  together. 

On  a  subject  which  arises  out  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  a  single 
observation  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  granted  that,  on  the  premises  laid 
down,  not  only  must  an  immaterial  principle  he  allowed  to  man,  hut  to 
all  animals  possessed  of  volition ;  and  few,  perhaps  none,  are  found 
without  this  property.  But  though  this  has  often  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection,  it  can  cost  the  believer  in  revelation  nothing  to  admit  it.  It 
strengthens,  ancl  does  not  weaken  his  argument ;  and  it  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  Scripture,  which  s|)eaks  of  "  the  soul  of  a  beast,"  as 
well  as  of  **  the  soul  of  man."  Vastly,  nay,  we  might  say,  infinitely 
different  are  they  in  the  class  and  degree  of  their  powers,  though  of  the 
same  spiritual  essence ;  but  they  have  both  properties  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  matter.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  they  are  immortal^ 
because  they  are  immaterial.  The  truth  is,  that  God  only  hath  inde- 
pendent  immortality,  because  he  only  is  self  existent,  and  neither  human 
nor  brute  souls  are  of  necessity  immortal.  God  hath  given  this  privilege 
to  man,  not  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
dependence,  but  by  his  own  will,  and  the  continuance  of  his  sustaining 
power.  But  he  seems  to  have  denied  it  to  the  inferior  animals,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  Scripture,  ^  the  spirit  of  a  beast  goeth  down- 
ward." The  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  man,  will,  however, 
be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Attribittes  of  God — Eternity — Omnipotence — Ubiquity. 

From  the  Scriptures  we  have  learned,  that  there  is  one  God,  the 

Creator  of  all  things,  and  consequently  living   and   intelligent.     Th 

demonstrations  of  this  truth,  which  surround  us  in  the  works  of  nature, 

have  been  also  adverted  to.     By  the  same  sacred  revelations  we  have 

also  oeen  taught,  that,  as  to  the  Divine  essence,  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  in 

the  farther  manifestations  they  have  made  of  him,  we  learn,  that  as  all 

thmgs  were  made  by  him,  he  was  before  all  things :  that  their  being  is 

dependent,  his  independent ;  that  he  is  emmently  Being,  according  to 

ais  own  peculiar  appellation  *<  I  am  ;"  self  existent,  and  Eternal.     In 

the  Scripture  doctrine  of  God,  we,  however,  not  only  find  it  asserted 
Vol.  I  23 
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that  God  had  no  beginning,  but  that  he  shall  have  no  end.  Eternity 
ad  partem  post  is  ascribed  to  him,  for  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  hf 
hath  ^  immortality,*'  and  he  ^  only*'  hath  it,  by  virtue  of  the  inherent 
perfection  of  his  nature.  It  is  this  which  completes  those  sublime  and 
impressive  views  of  the  eternity  of  God,  with  which  the  revelation  he 
has  been  pleased  to  make  of  himself  abounds.  **  From  everlasting  l8 
everlasting  thou  art  God.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thine  hand.  They,  shall  perish, 
but  thou  shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment ; 
OS  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.**  He  ^  inhabiteth 
eternity/'  fills  and  occupies  the  whole  round  of  boundless  duration,  and 
"  is  the  first  and  the  last.** 

In  these  representations  of  the  eternal  existence  and  absolute  immor- 
tality of  the  Divine  Being,  something  more  than  the  mere  idea  of  infinite 
duration  is  conveyed.  No  creature  can,  without  contradiction,  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  /rom  eternity ;  but  even  a  creature  may  be  supposed 
to  continue  to  exist  for  ever,  in  as  strict  a  sense  as  God  himself  will 
continue  to  exist  for  ever.  Its  existence,  however,  being  originally  de- 
pendent and  derived,  must  continue  so.  It  is  not,  so  to  speak,  in  its 
nature  to  live,  or  it  would  never  have  been  non-existent ;  and  what  it 
has  not  from  itself,  it  has  received,  and  must  through  every  moment  of 
actual  existence  receive  from  its  Maker.  But  the  very  phrase  in  whic^ 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  eternity  of  God,  suggests  a  meaning  deepei 
than  that  of  mere  duration.  They  contrast  the  stability  of  the  Dtvin6 
existence  with  the  vanishing  and  changing  nature  of  all  his  works,  and 
represent  them  as  reposing  upon  him  for  support,  while  he  not  only  de- 
pends not  upon  any,  but  rests  upon  himself.  He  lives  by  virtue  of  his 
nature,  and  is  essentially  unchangeahle.  For  to  the  nature  of  that  which 
exists  without  cause,  life  must  be  essential.  In  him  who  is  *'  the  fountain 
of  life,"  there  can  be  no  principle  of  decay.  There  can  be  no  desire 
to  cease  to  be,  in  him  who  is  perfectly  blessed,  because  of  the  unbounded 
excellence  of  his  nature.  To  him  existence  must  be  the  source  of 
infinite  enjoyment,  both  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  designs,  and 
the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  purity,  and  benevolence,  to  the  intelligent 
creatures  he  has  made  to  know  and  to  be  beatified  by  such  discoveries 
and  benefits.  No  external  power  can  control,  or  in  any  way  affect  his 
felicity,  his  perfection  or  his  being.  Such  are  the  depths  of  glory  and 
peculiarity  into  which  the  Divine  eternity,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures, 
leads  the  wondering  mind ;  and  of  which  the  wisest  of  heathens,  who 
ascribed  immortality  to  one,  or  to  many  gods,  had  no  conception.  They 
were  ever  fancying  something  out  of  God,  as  the  cause  of  their  immortal 
being  ;  fate,  or  external  necessity,  or  some  similar  and  vague  notion, 
which  obscured,  as  to  them,  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  the  '  eternal 
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power  and  Godhead,"  who  of  and  from  his  own  essential  notunr,  is,  and 
«r AS,  and  shall  be. 

Some  apprehensions  of  this  great  truth  are  seen  in  the  sayings  of  a 
few  of  the  Greek  sages,  though  much  obscured  by  their  other  notions. 
Indeed,  that  appropriate  name  of  God,  so  venerated  among  the  Jews, 
the  nomen  leiragrcmmatori,  which  we  render  Jehovah,  was  known 
among  the  heathens  to  be  the  name  under  which  the  Jews  worshipped 
the  supreme  God ;  and  **  from  this  Divine  name,"  says  Parkhurst,  sub 
vocej  ^  the  ancient  Greeks  had  their  H  If}  in  their  invocation  of  the 
gods.  (7)  It  expresses  not  the  attributes,  but  the  essence  of  God,  which 
was  the  reason  why  the  Jews  deemed  it  ineffable.     The  Septuagint 

(7)  A  curious  instance  of  the  trantfmission  of  this  mime,  and  one  of  the  pecu 
liarities  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  even  into  China,  is  mentioned  in  the  followinf 
extract  of  **  A  Memoir  of  Liactseu,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era,  and  who  professed  the  opinions  ascribed  to  Plato 
and  to  Pythagoras.**  (By  M.  Abel  Romusat.) — "  The  metaphysics  of  Lao-tsea 
have  many  other  remarkable  features,  which  I  hs'^e  endeavoured  to  dovelope  in 
my  memoir,  and  which,  for  various  reasons,  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
Mowr,  in  fact,  should  I  give  an  idea  of  those  lofly  abstractions,  of  those  inextri. 
cable  subtleties,  in  which  the  oriental  imagination  disports  and  goes  astray  7  It 
Will  suffice  to  say  here,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  on  the 
ori^n  and  constitution  of  the  universe,  have  neither  ridiculous  fables  nor 
offensive  absurdities ;  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a  noble  and  elevated  mind  ;  and 
that,  in  the  sublime  reveries  which  distinguish  them,  they  exhibit  a  striking  and 
incontestable  conformity  with  the  doctrine  which  was  professed  a  little  later  hy 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Stoics, 
our  author  admits,  as  the  First  Cause,  Reason,  an  ineflahle,  uncreated  Being, 
that  is  the  type  of  the  universe,  and  has  no  type  but  itself.  Like  Pythagoras,  he 
takes  human  souls  to  be  emanations  of  tite  ethereal  substance,  which  are  re- 
onited  with  it  after  death ;  and,  like  Plato,  he  refuses  to  the  wicked  the  faculty 
of  returning  into  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Soul.  Like  Pythagoras,  he  gives 
to  the  first  principles  of  things  the  names  of  numbers,  and  his  cosmogony  is,  in 
some  degree,  algebraical.  He  attaches  the  chain  of  beings  to  that  which  he 
calls  One^  then  to  7*too,  then  to  Three,  which  have  made  all  things.  The 
divine  Plato,  who  had  adopted  this  mysterious  dogma,  seems  to  be  afraid  of  re. 
Tealing  it  to  the  profane.  He  envelopes  it  in  clouds  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
three  friends  ;  he  teaches  it  to  Dionyniiis  of  Syracuse ;  but  by  enigmas,  as  he  says 
himself,  lost  his  tablets  falling  into  tha  hands  of  some  stranger  they  should  be 
read  and  understood.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  the  recent  death  of  Socrates 
imposed  this  reserve  upon  htm.  Lao-tseu  does  not  make  use  of  these  indirect 
way« ;  &nd  what  is  most  clear  in  his  book  is,  that  a  Triune  Being  formed  the 
sniveree.  To  complete  the  singularity,  he  gives  to  his  being  a  Hebrew  name 
hardiy  changed,  the  very  name  which  in  our  book  designates  him,  who  was, 
AND  IS,  AND  SHALL  BE.  This  last  circumstanco  confirms  all  that  the  tradition 
mdicated  of  a  journey  to  tli  west,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  his 
doctrine.  Probably  he  received  it  either  from  the  Jews  of  the  ten  tribes,  whoa 
the  conquest  of  Sulmanatan  had  just  dispersed  throughout  Asia,  or  from  the 
Mkpostles  of  some  Phenician  sect,  to  which  those  philosophers  also  Kelonged,  whe 
irare  ih»  masters  and  precursors  o*"  Pirfhn^ — s  and  Plato  •• 
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transiators  preserved  the  sane  idea  .n  the  word  Kvpio^,  by  which  they 
translated  it,  from  xupoj,  sum,  I  am.  This  word  is  said  by  critics  not  to 
be  classically  used  to  signify  God,  which  woidd  mark  the  peculiarity  of 
this  appellation  in  the  Septuagint  version  more  strongly,  and  convey 
something  of  the  great  idea  of  the  self,  or  absolute  existence  ascribed  is 
ihe  Divine  nature  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  those  of  the  heathen 
pliilosophers  who  met  with  that  translation.  That  it  could  not  be 
passed  over  unnoticed,  we  may  gather  from  St.  Hilary,  who  says,  thai 
l)efore  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  meeting  with  this  appellation  of 
God  in  the  Pentateuch,  he  was  struck  with  admiration,  nothing  being  so 
proper  to  God  as  to  &e.  Among  the  Jews,  however,  the  import  of  this 
stupendous  name  was  preserved  unimpaired  by  metaphysical  s] pecula- 
tions. It  was  registered  in  their  sacred  books :  from  the  fulness  of  its 
meaning  the  loftiest  thoughts  are  seen  to  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
prophets,  which  ampUfy  with  an  awful  and  mysterious  grandeur  their 
descriptions  of  his  peculiar  glories,  in  contrast  with  the  vain  gods  of  the 
heathen,  and  with  every  actual  existence,  however  exalted,  in  heaven 
and  in  earth. 

On  this  subject  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Divine  Being,  many 
have  held  a  metaphysical  refinement.  "  The  eternal  existence  of  God,** 
it  is  said,  '*  is  not  to  be  considered  as  successive ;  the  ideas  we  gain 
from  time  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  our  conceptions  of  his  duration.  As 
he  fills  all  space  with  his  immensity,  he  fills  all  duration  with  his  eter- 
nity ;  and  with  him  eternity  is  nunc  stans,  a  permanent  now,  incapable 
of  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and  future."  Such,  certainly,  is  not 
the  view  given  us  of  this  mysterious  subject  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  it 
should  be  said  that  they  speak  popularly,  and  are  accommodated  to  the 
infirmity  of  the  thoughts  of  the  body  of  mankind,  we  may  reply,  that 
philosophy  has  not,  with  all  its  boasting  of  superior  light,  carried  our 
views  on  this  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  at  all  beyond  the  revelation; 
and,  in  attempting  it,  has  only  obscured  the  conceptions  of  its  disciples. 
<<  Filling  duration  with  his  eternity"  is  a  phrase  without  any  meaning : 
"  For  how  can  any  man  conceive  a  permanent  instant,  which  co-exists 
with  a  perpetually  flowing  duration  ?  One  might  as  well  apprehend  a 
mathematical  point  co-extendcd  with  a  line,  a  surface,  and  all  dimen- 
sions." (Abernethy^s  Sermons,)  As  this  notion  has,  however,  been 
made  the  basis  of  some  opinions,  which  will  be  remarked  upon  in  ^*®^* 
proper  place,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  examine  it. 

Whether  we  get  our  idea  of  time  from  the  motion  of  bodies  without 
us,  or  from  the  consciousness  of  the  succession  of  our  own  ideas,  oi 
both,  is  not  important  to  this  inquirt'.  Time,  in  our  conceptions,  is 
divisible.  The  artificial  divisions  are  years,  months  days,  minutes, 
seconds,  &c.  We  can  conceive  of  yet  smaller  portions  of  duration, 
and  whether  we  have  given  to  them  a  tificial  names  or  nnt«  we  can 
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conceive  no  otherwise  of  duration^  than  continuance  of  being,  estimated 
as  to  degree,  by  thb  artificial  admeasurement,  and  therefore  as  substan- 
fial]y  answering  to  it.  It  is  not  denied  but  that  duration  is  something 
distinct  from  these  its  artificial  measures ;  yet  of  this  every  man's  con. 
sciousness  will  assure  him,  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  duration  except 
in  this  successive  manner.  But  we  are  told,  that  the  eternity  of  God  is 
a  fixed  eternal  noir,  from  which  all  ideas  of  succession,  of  past  and  fu- 
lure,  are  to  be  excluded  ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  conceive  of  eternal 
duration  without  reference  to  past  or  future,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
dea  of  ihdXfmD  under  which  we  conceive  of  time.  The  proper  alutract 
dea  of  duration  is,  however,  simple  continuance  of  beingy  without  any 
reference  to  the  exact  degree  or  extent  of  vit,  because  in  no  other  way 
can  it  be  equally  applicable  to  all  the  substances  of  which  it  is  the  attri- 
bute.  It  may  be  finite  or  infinite,  momentary  or  eternal,  but  that  de. 
peads  upon  the  substance  of  which  it  is  the  quahty,  and  not  upon  its 
own  nature.  Our  own  observation  and  experience  teach  us  how  to 
apply  it  to  ourselves.  As  to  us,  duration  is  dependent  and  finite  ;  as 
to  God,  it  is  infinite ;  but  in  both  cases  the  originality  or  dependence, 
the  finity  or  infinity  of  it,  arises  not  out  of  the  nature  of  duration  itself, 
but  out  of  other  qualities  of  the  subjects  respectively. 

Puration,  then,  as  applied  to  God,  is  no  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
idea  as  applied  to  ourselves;  and  to  exhort  us  to  conceive  of  it  as 
something  essentially  difiTerent,  is  to  require  us  to  conceive  what  is  in- 
conceivable.  It  is  to  demand  of  us  to  think  without  ideas.  Duration 
b  continuance  of  existence,  continuance  of  existence  is  capable  of  being 
longer  or  shorter,  and  hence  necessarily  arises  the  idea  of  the  succes. 
sion  of  the  minutest  points  of  duration  into  which  we  can  conceive  it 
divided.  Beyond  this  the  mind  cannot  go,  it  forms  the  idea  of  duration 
no  other  way ;  and  if  what  we  call  duration  be  any  thing  different  from 
this  in  God,  it  is  not  duration,  properly  so  called,  according  to  human 
ideas  ;•  it  is  something  else,  for  which  there  is  no  name  among  men,  be- 
cause there  is  no  idea,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  reason  about  it. 
As  long  as  metaphysicians  use  the  term,  they  must  take  the  idea :  if 
they  spurn  the  idea,  they  have  no  right  to  the  term,  and  ought  at  once 
to  confess  that  they  can  go  no  farther.  I>r.  Cudworth  defines  infinity 
of  duration  to  be  nothing  else  but  perfection^  as  including  in  it  necessary 
existence  and  immutability.  This,  it  is  true,  is  as  much  a  definition  oi 
the  moon,  as  of  infinity  of  duration ;  biit  it  is  valuable,  as  it  shows 
tliat,  in  the  view  of  this  great  man,  though  an  advocate  of  the  nunc 
iUaUt  the  standing  now  of  eternity,  we  must  abandon  the  term  duration, 
if  we  give  up  the  only  idea  under  which  it  can  be  conceived. 

It  follows  from  this,  therefore,  that  either  we  must  apply  the  term 
duration  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  apply  it  to 
treatures,  with  the  extension  of  the  ic  ea  to  a  duration  which  has  no 
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bounds  and  limits,  or  blot  it  out  of  our  creeds,  as  a  word  to  which  our 
minds,  with  ail  the  aid  they  may  derive  from  the  labours  of  metaphya- 
cians,  can  attach  no  meaning.     The  only  notion  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  objection,  to  this  successive  duration,  as  applied  to  him, 
appears  wholly  to  arise  from  confounding  two  very  distinct  things ;  suc- 
cession in  the  duration,  and  change  in  the  substance.     Dr.  Cud«oitb 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  this  error.     He  speaks  of  the  duration  of  an 
imperfect  nature,  as  sliding  from  the  present  to  the  future,  expecting 
•something  of  itnelf  which  is  not  yet  in  being,  and  of  a  perfect  nature 
being  essentially  immutable,  having  a  permanent  and  unchanging  dura- 
tion,  i4>ver  losing  any  thing  of  itself  once  present,  nor  yet  running 
forward  to  meet  something  pf  itself  which  is  not  yet  in  being.     Now, 
though  this  is  a  good  description  of  a  perfect  and  immutable  nature,  it 
is  no  description  at  all  of  an  eternally. enduring  nature.     Duration  im- 
pUes  no  loss  in  the  substance  of  any  being,  nor  addition  to  it.    A  perfect 
nature  never  loses  any  thing  of  itself,  nor  expects  more  of  itself  than  is 
possessed ;  but  .this  does  not  anse  from  the  attribute  of  its  duration, 
however  that  attribute  may  be  conceived  of,  but  from  its  perfection,  and 
consequent  immutability.     These  attributes  do  not  flow  from  the  dura- 
tion, but  the  extent  of  the  duration  from  them.    The  argument  is  clearly 
f2;ood  for  nothing,  unless  it  could  be  proved,  that  successive  duration 
necessarily  implies  change  in  the  nature ;  but  that  is  contradicted  by 
the  experience  of  finite  beings — their  natures  are  not  at  all  determined 
by  their  duration,  but  their  duration  by  their  natures ;  and  they  exist  for 
a  moment,  or  for  ages,  according  to  the  nature  which  their  Maker  has 
impressed  upon  them.     If  it  be  said  that,  at  least,  successive  duration 
imports  that  a  being  loses  past  duration,  and  expects  the  arrival  of  future 
existence,  we  reply,  that  this  is  no  imperfection  at  all.     Even  finite 
creatures  do  not  feel  it  to  ha  an  imperfection  to  have  existedy  and  to  look 
for  continued  and  interminable  being.     It  is  true,  with  the  past,  we  lose 
knowledge  and  pleasure ;  and  expecting  in  all  future  periods  increase 
of  knowledge  and  happiness,  we  are  reminded  by  that  of  our  pre.%nt 
imperfection ;  but  this  imperfection  does  not  arise  from  our  successive 
and  flowing  duration,  and  we  never  refer  it  to  that.     It  is  not  the  past 
which  takes  away  our  knowledge  and  pleasure ;    nor  future  duration, 
Rimply  considered,  which  will  confer  the  increase  of  both.     Our  imper^ 
fections  arise  out  of  the  essential  nature  of  our  being,  not  out  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  our  being  is  continued.     It  is  not  the  flow  of  our 
duration,  but  the  flow  of  our  natures  which  produces  these  effects.    On 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  our  successive  duration,  that  is, 
of  continuance,  is  an  excellency,  and  not  a  defect.     Let  all  ideais  of 
contmuance  be  banished  from  the  nund,  let  these  be  to  us  a  nunc  seMp^ 
stuns ^  during  the  whole  of  our  being,  and  we  appear  to  gain  nothing— 
our  pleasures  surely  are  not  diminished  by  the  idea  of  loner  continuance 
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ieing  added  to  present  ^enjoyment ;  that  they  have  beeu,  ano  still  re.-* 
vain,  and  will  continue,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  heightens  them.  Witli* 
OJt  :he  idea  of  a  flowing  duration,  we  could  have  no  such  measure  of 
the  continuance  of  our  pleasures,  and  this  we  siiould  consider  an  abate- 
ment of  o'lr  happiness.  What  is  so  obvious  an  exccsUency  in  the  spirit 
til  man,  and  in  angelic  natui<^,  can  never  be  thought  an  impel  fection  in 
God,  when  joined  with  a  naiure  essentially  perfect  and  immutable. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  eternal  duration,  considered  as  successive,  is 
only  an  artificial  manner  of  measuring,  and  conceiving  of  dOration ; 
and  is  no  more  eternal  duration  itself  than  minutes  and  moments,  the 
artificial  measures  of  time,  are  time  itself.  Were  this  granted,  the 
question  would  still  be,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  duration^  consi 
dered  generally,  or  in  time  considered  specially,  which  corresponds  to 
ths38e  artificial  methods  of  measuring,  and  conceiving  of  them.  The 
o?ean  is  measured  by  leagues;  but  the  extension  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
measure  of  it,  are  distinct.  They,  nevertheless,  answer  to  each  other 
Leagues  are  the  nominal  divisions  of  an  extended  surface,  but  there  is  a 
real  extension,  which  answers  to  the  artificial  conception  and  admea- 
sureroent  of  it.  In  like  manner,  days,  and  hours,  and  moments,  are  the 
measures  of  time ;  but  there  is  either  something  in  time  which  answers 
to  these  measures,  or  not  only  the  measure,  but  the  thing  itself  is  arti- 
ficial — an  imaginary  creation.  If  any  man  will  contend,  that  the  period 
of  duration  which  we  call  time,  is  nothing,  no  farther  dispute  can  be 
held  with^him,  and  he  may  be  lefl  to  deny  also  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  to  enjoy  his  philosophic  revel  in  an  ideal  world.  We  apply  the 
same  argument  to  duration  generally,  whether  finite  or  infinite.  Mi- 
nutes  and  moments,  or  smaller  portions,  for  which  we  have  no  name, 
may  be  artificial,  adopted  to  aid  our  conceptions ;  but  conceptions  of 
what  ?  Not  of  any  thing  standing  still,  but  of  something  going  on.  Of 
duration  we  have  no  other  conception  ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  in  nature 
which  answers  to  this  conception,  then  is  duration  itself  imaginary,  and 
we  discourse  about  nothing.  If  the  duration  of  the  Divine  Being  admits 
not  of  past,  present,  and  future,  one  of  these  two  consequences  must 
follow, — that  no  such  attribute  as  that  of  eternity  belongs  to  him,~-or 
that  there  is  no  power  in  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  it.  In  either 
ease  the  Scriptures  are  greatly  impugned ;  for  <*  He  who  ira«,  and  if, 
and  u  to  comt^'*  is  a  revelation  of  the  eternity  of  God,  which  is  then  in 
Do  sense  true.  It  is  not  true  if  used  literally  ;  and  it  is  as  little  so  if 
the  language  be  figurative,  for  the  figure  rests  on  no  basis,  it  illustrates 
nothing,  it  misleads. 

God  IS  OMNIPOTENT :  Of  this  attribute  also  we  have  the  most  ample 
revelation,  and  in  the  most  impressive  and  sublime  language.  From 
the  annunciation  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  Divine  existence  who  vmis  ■*  in  the 
Beginning"  before  all  things*  the  verv  first  sten  is  the  display  of  his  al. 
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mighty  power  in  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  the.  immediate  arrangis- 
ment  in  order  and  perfection,  of  the  '<  heaven  and  the  earth ;"  by  which 
IS  meant  not  this  globe  only  with  its  atmosphere,  or  even  with  its  asm 
celestial  system,  but  the  universe  itself;  for  <'  he  made  the  stars  also," 
We  are  thus  placed  at  once  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  unbounded 
power,  '<  the  strict  and  correct  conclusion  being,  that  a  power  which 
could  create  such  a  world  as  this,  must  be  beyond  all  comparison^ 
greater  than  any  which  we  experience  in  ourselves,  than  any  which 
we  observe  in  other  visible  agents,  greater  also  than  any  which  we  can 
want  for  our  individual  protection  and  preservation,  in  the  Being  upon 
whom  we  depend ;  a  power  hkewise  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by 
our  observation  or  knowledge  to  assign  any  limits  of  space  or  duration/' 
(Paley.) 

That  the  sacred  writers  should  so  frequently  dwell  upon  the  ommpo 
tence  of  God,  has  an  important  reason  which  arises  out  of  the  very 
design  of  that  revelation  which  they  were  the  instruments  of  communi- 
eating  to  mankind.  '  Men  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  obligations  to 
obedience,  and  (rod  is  therefore  constantly  exhibited  as  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  Lord  of  all  things.  His  reverent  worship  and  fear  was 
to  be  enjoined  upon  ihem,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  his  works  the  veil 
was  withdrawn  from  his  glory  and  majesty.  Idolatry  was  to  be  checked 
and  reproved,  and  the  true  God  was  thus  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
limited  and  powerless  gods  of  the  heathen.  ^  Among  the  gods  of  the 
nations,  is  there  no  god  like  unto  thee,  neither  are  there  any  i^orks  like 
thy  works."  Finally,  he  was  to  be  exhibited  as  the  object  of  trust  to 
creatures,  constantly  reminded  by  experience  of  their  own  infirmity  and 
dependence,  and  to  whom  it  was  essential  to  know,  that  his  power  was 
absolute,  unlimited,  and  irresistible. 

In  the  revelation  which  was  thus  designed  to  awe  and  control  the 
bad,  and  to  af!brd  strength  of  mind  and  consolation  to  the  good  under 
all  circumstances,  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  therefore  placed  in  a  great 
variety  of  impressive  views,  and  connected  with  the  most  striking 
illustrations. 

It  is  presented  by  the  fact  of  creation,  the  creation  of  beings  out  of 
nothing,  which  itself,  though  it  had  been  confined  to  a  single  object, 
however  minute,  exceeds  finite  comprehension,  and  overwhelms  the 
faculties.  This  with  God  required  no  effort — "  He  spake  and  it  was 
done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast."  The  vastness  and  variety  of 
his  w  jrks  enlarge  the  conception.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work."  "  He  spreadeth 
out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  he  makelh 
Arr.ttirus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south  ;  he  doeth 
great  things,  past  finding  out,  yea,  and  wonders  without  number.  He 
■iretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  eartli 
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upOD  nothing.  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  the  thick  clouds,  and  the 
Woud  is  not  runt  under  them ;  he  hath  compassed  the  waters  with 
kx>unds  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end."  The  ecLse  with  which 
lie  sustains,  orders,  and  controls  the  most  powerful  and  unrulv  of  the 
elements,  presents  his  omnipotence  under  an  aspect  of  ineffable  dignity 
and  majesty.  "  By  him  all  things  consist."  He  brake  up  for  the  sea 
■'  4  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said.  Hitherto  shah  thou 
come  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  <'  He 
looketh  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven,  to 
make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to  weigh  the  waters  by  measure,  to 
make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder.^ 
*^  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out 
heaven  with  a  span,  comprehended  the  ^ust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  winds  in  a  balance  V* 
The  descriptions  of  the  Divine  power  are  oflen  terrible,  *<  The  pillars 
of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof;  he  divideth  the 
sea  by  his  power."  *<  He  removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  know  it 
not ;  he  overturneth  them  in  his  anger,  he  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble ;  he  commandeth  the  sun  and  it 
riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  stars."  The  same  absolute  subjection  of 
creatures  to  his  dominion  is  seen  among  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
material  universe,  and  angels,  men  the  most  exalted,  and  evil  spirits, 
are  swayed  with  as  much  ecise  as  the  least  resistless  elements.  <*  He 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire."  They  veil 
their  faces  before  his  throne,  and  acknowledge  themselves  his  servants. 
*<  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are.  as  grasshoppers,"  **as  the  dust  of  the  balance,  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity."  "  He  bringeth  princes  to  nothing."  **  He  setteth 
up  one  and  putteth  down  another,"  ^  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and 
he  is  governor  among  the  nations."  <<The  angels  that  sinned,  he  cast 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
unto  judgment."  The  closing  scenes  of  this  world  complete  these 
transcendent  conceptions  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  God.  The  dead 
of  all  ages  shall  rise  from  their  graves  at  his  voice ;  and  the  sea  shall 
give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it.  Before  his  face  heaven  and  earth 
llee  away,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  are 
shaken.  The  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God,  and  are  divided 
fts  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats ;  the  wicked  go  away 
inio  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 

Of  these  amazing  views  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  spread  almost 
through  every  page  of  the  Scripture,  the  power  lies  in  their  truth.  They 
are  not  eastern  exaggerations,  mistaken  for  sublimity.  Every  thing  m 
nature  answers  to  them,  and  renews  from  age  to  age  the  energy  of  the 
jnpression  which  they  cannot  but  make  upon  the  reflecting  mind.     The 
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^rder  of  the  astral  revolutions  iudicalesihe  constant  presence  oi  an  invi- 
sible but  incomprehensible  power : — the  seas  hurl  the  weight  of  their 
billows  upon  the  rising  shores,  but  every  where  find  a  '<  bound  fixc^  by 
a  perpetual  decree ;" — ^ihe  tides  reach  their  height ;  if  they  flowed  on 
for  a  few  hours,  the  earth  would  change  places  with  the  bed  of  the  aca; 
but  under  an  invisible  control  they  become  refluent.  ^  (le  touclieth  the 
mountains  and  they  smoke,"  is  not  mere  imagery.  Every  volcano  is  a 
testimony  of  that  truth  to  nature  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
earthquakes  teach,  that  before  him,  *'  the  pillars  of  the  world  tremble.'* 
Men  collected  into  armies,  and  populous  nations,  give  us  vast  ideas  of 
human  power :  but  let  an  army  be  placed  amidst  the  sand  storms  and 
burning  winds  of  the  desert,  as,  in  the  east,  has  frequently  happened* 
or  before  "  his  frost,^*  as  in  our  own  day,  in  Russia,  where  one  of  the 
mightiest  armaments  was  seen  retreating  before,  or  perishing  undei  sir 
U4iex peeked  visitation  of  snow  and  storm ;  or  let  the  utterly  helpless 
state  of  a  populous  country  which  has  been  visited  by  famine,  or  by  a 
resistless  pestilential  disease,  be  reflected  upon,  and  it  is  no  figure 
of  speech  to  say,  that  ^  all  nations  are  before  him  less  than  nothing 
and  vanity,'^ 

Nor  in  reviewing  this  doctrine  of  Scripture,  ought  the  fine  practical 
uses  made  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  be 
overlooked.  In  them  there  is  nothing  said  for  the  display  of  knowledge, 
as,  too  often,  in  heathen  writers ;  no  speculation  without  a  moral  sub- 
servient to  it,  and  that  by  evident  design.  To  excite  and  keep  alive  in 
man  the  fear  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  felicitous  confi- 
dence in  that  almighty  power  which  pervades^and  controls  all  things, 
we  have  observed,  are  the  reasons  for  those  ample  displays  of  the  omni- 
potence of  God,  which  roll  through  the  sacred  volume  with  a  sublinnity 
that  inspiration  only  could  supply.  *<  Declare  his  glory  among  the 
heathen,  his  marvellous  works  among  all  nations  ;  for  great  is  the  Lord 
und  greatly  to  be  praised.  Glory  and  honour  are  in  his  presence,  and 
strength  and  gladness  in  his  place.  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds 
of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength  ;  give  unto  th» 
liord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Thr  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life  ;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid  1  If  God  be  for  us,  who  then  cad  be  against  ufll 
Oar  help  standeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee."  Thus,  as  one 
observes,  '<  our  natural  fears,  of  which  we  must  have  many,  remit  us  to 
God,  and  remind  us,  since  we  know  what  Grod  is,  to  lay  hold  oo  his 
almighty  power." 

Ample  however  as  are  the  views  afforded  us  in  Scripture  of  the 
power  of  God,  we  are  not  to  consider  the  subject  as  bounded  by  them. 
\s  when  the  Scriptures  declare  the  eternity  of  God,  they  declaie  it  so 
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af9  to  unveil  to  us  BomethiDg  of  that  fearful  peculiarity  oi  the  Divine 
nature,  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  being  to  himself,  and  that  he  is  eternal, 
oecause  he  is  the  *<  I  am  ;"  so  we  are  taught  not  to  measure  his  onmipo. 
tence  by  the  actual  displays  of  it  which  have  been  made.  They  are  the 
manifestaticng  of  the  principle,  but  not  the  measure  of  its  capacity  ; 
and  should  we  resort  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  philosophy,  which,  ty 
tiio  help  of  instruments,  has  so  greatly  enlarged  the  known  boundaries 
>f  the  visible  universe,  and  add  to  the  stars,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
new  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  power  in  those  nebulous  appearances  of 
the  heavens  which  are  resolvable  into  myriads  of  distinct  celestial  lumi- 
naries,  whose  immense  distances  commingle  their  light  before  it  reaches 
our  eyes ;  we  thus  almost  infinitely  expand  the  circle  of  created  exist- 
ence, and  enter  upon  a  formerly  unknown  and  overwhelming  range  of 
Divine  operation ;  but  we  are  still  renunded,  that  his  power  is  trul} 
aHmighiy  and  measureless — '<  Lo,  all  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but 
how  little  a  portion  is  known  of  him,  and  the  thunder  of  his  power  who 
can  understand  ?"  It  is  a  mighty  conception  to  think  of  a  power  from 
which  all  other  power  is  derived,  and  to  which  it  is  subordinate ;  which 
nothing  can  oppose;  which  can  beat  down  and  annihilate  all  other 
powers  whatever ;  a  power  which  operates  in  the  most  perfect  manner ; 
at  once,  in  an  instant,  with  the  utmost  ease  :  but  the  Scriptures  lead  us 
to  the  contemplation  of  greater  deptiis,  and  those  unfathomable.  The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  inconceivable  and  boundless.  It  arises  from  the 
infinite  perfection  of  God,  that  his  power  can  never  be  actually  exhausted ; 
and  in  every  imaginable  instant  in  eternity,  that  inexhaustible  power  of 
God  can,  if  it  please  him,  be  adding  either  more  creatures  to  those 
in  existence,  or  greater  perfection  to  them  ;  since  <*  it  belongs  to  self. 
existent  being,  to  be  always  full  and  communicative,  and  to  the  com- 
municated, contingent  being,  to  be  ever  empty  and  craving."  {Howe.) 

One  limitation  only  we  can  conceive,  which  however  detracts  nothing 
from  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature. 

**  Where  things  in  themselves  imply  a  contradiction,  as  that  a  body 
may  be  extended  and  not  extended,  in  a  place  and  not  in  a  place,  at 
the  same  time ;  such  things,  I  say,  cannot  be  done  by  God,  because 
contradictions  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature :  nor  is  it  any  deroga. 
lion  from  the  Divine  power  to  say,  they  cannot  be  done  ;  for  as  the 
rbjoct  of  the  understanding,  of  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  is  that  which  is 
intelligible,  visible,  and  audible ;  so  the  object  of  power  must  be  that 
which  is  possible  ;  and  as  it  is  no  prejudice  to  the  most  perfect  under, 
standing,  or  sight,  or  hearing,  that  it  does  not  understand  what  is  not 
intelligible,  or  see  what  is  not  visible,  or  hear  what  is  not  audible ;  so 
neither  is  it  any  diminution  to  the  most  perfect  power,  that  it  docs  not 
do  what  is  not  possible.  {Bishop  Wilkins,)  In  like  manner,  Grod  cannot 
do  any  thii^  that  is  repugnant  to  his  other  perfections :  he  cannot  lie, 
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nor  deceive,  nor  deny  himself;  for  this  would  be  injurious  to  his  truth. 
He  cannot  love  sin,  nor  punish  innocence ;  for  this  would  destroy  his 
holiness  and  goodness :  and  therefore  to  ascribe  a  power  to  him  that  is 
inconsistent  with  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  is  not  to  magnify,  but 
debase  him ;  for  aU  unrighteousness  is  weakness,  a  defection  from  right 
reason,  a  deviation  from  the  perfect  rule  of  action,  and  ariseiT  from  a 
defect  of  goodness  and  power.  In  a  word,  since  all  the  attributes  of 
(rod  are  essentially  the  same,  a  power  in  him  which  tends  to  destro}' 
any  othei  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature,  must  be  a  power  destructive  of 
itself.  Well  therefore  may  we  conclude  him  absolutely  omnipotent, 
who,  by  being  able  to  effect  all  things  consistent  with  his  perfections, 
showeth  infinite  ability,  and  by  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing  repug- 
nant to  the  same  perfections,  demonstrates  himself  subject  to  no  infir- 
mity."  {Pearson  on  the  Creed,) 

Nothing  certainly  in  the  finest  writings  of  antiquity,  were  all  their 
best  thoughts  collected  as  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  can  bear 
any  comparison  to  the  views  thus  presented  to  us  by  Divine  revelation. 
Were  we  to  forget  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  fact,  that  their  noblest 
notions  stand  connected  with  fancies  and  vain  speculations  which  deprive 
them  of  their  force,  their  thought  never  rises  so  high,  the  current  of  it 
is  broken,  the  round  of  lofty  conception  is  not  completed ;  and,  uncon 
nected  as  their  views  of  Divine  power  were  with  the  eternal  destiny  of 
man,  and  the  very  reason  of  creation,  we  never  hear  in  them,  as  in  the 
Scriptures,  *'the  thunder  of  his  power."  One  of  the  best  specimens 
of  heathen  devotion  is  given  below  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic ; 
and,  though  noble  and  just,  it  sinks  infinitely  in  the  comparison. 

*^  Hail,  O  Jupiter,  most  glorious  of  the  immortals,  invoked  undei 
many  names,  always  most  powerful,  the  first  ruler  of  nature,  whose  lain 
governs  all  things, — hail !  for  to  address  thee  is  (permitted  to  all  mor- 
tals.— For  our  race  we  have  from  thee ;  we  mortals  who  creep  upon 
the  ground,  receiving  only  the  echo  of  thy  voice.  I  therefore,  I  will 
celebrate  thi  e,  and  wiU  always  sing  thy  power.  Ajl  this  universe  rolling 
round  the  earth,  obeys  thee  wherever  thou  guidest,  and  willingly  is 
governed  by  thee.  So  vehement,  so  fiery,  so  immortal  is  the  thunder 
which  thou  boldest  subservient  in  thy  unshaken  hands ;  for,  by  the  stroke 
of  this,  all  nature  was  rooted  ;  by  this,  thou  directest  the  common  rea« 
son  which  pervades  all  things,  mixed  with  the  greater  and  lesser  lumi* 
r.aries ;  so  great  a  king  art  thou,  supreme  through  all ;  nor  does  any 
work  take  place  without  thee  on  the  earth,  nor  in  the  ethereal  sky,  nor 
m  the  sea.  except  what  the  bad  perform  in  their  own  folly.  But  do 
thou,  O  Jupiter,  giver  of  all  blessings,  dwelling  in  the  clouds,  ruler  of 
the  thunder,  defend  mortals  from  dismal  misfortune ;  which  dispel,  0 
Father,  from  the  soul,  and  grant  it  to  attain  that  judgment,  trusting  to 
vhich  thou  governest  all  things  with  justice ;  that,  being  hono»jred,  we 
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aoay  repay  thee  with  honour,  singing  continually  thy  works,  as  b<*come8 
«i  mortal ;  since  there  is  no  greater  meed  to  men  or  gods,  than  always 
to  celebrate  justly  the  universal  law." 

The  Omniprbsencf.  or  Ubiquitt  of  God,  is  another  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  it  is  corroborated  by  facts  obvious  to  all  reflecting  beings, 
though  Vb  us,  and  perhaps  to  all  finite  minds,  the  mode  is  incomprehensi- 
ble. The  statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  inspired  records,  like  that 
vf  all  the  other  attributes  of  God,  is  made  in  their  own  peculiar  tone 
aiiii  emphasis  of  majesty  and  sublimity.  **  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  to 
heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art 
there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  .ne,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me. — Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  ?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?  Am  I  a 
God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off? — ^Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  behold  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool. — Be- 
hold, heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee. — ^l^hough 
he  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  my  hand  take  him ;  though  he  climb  up 
into  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  hi'm  down ;  and  though  he  hide  himself 
in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  him  out  from  thence. — ^In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. — He  filieth  all  things." 

Some  striking  passages  on  the  ubiquity  of  the  Divine  presence  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  arising  out 
of  this  notion,  that  God  was  the  soul  of  the  world ;  but  their  very  con- 
nection with  this  speculation,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  phrase  occa- 
sionally adopted,  strikingly  marks  the  difference  between  their  most 
exalted  views,  and  those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  on  this  subject.  **  To 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
ancient  Theistical  philosophers,  the  idea  of  the  persorudity  of  the  Deity 
was  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  The  Deity  by  them  was  considered, 
not  so  much  an  intelligent  being  as  an  animating  power,  diffused  through- 
out the  world,  and  was  introduced  into  their  speculative  system  to  ac- 
count  for  the  motion  of  that  passive  mass  of  matter,  which  was  supposed 
coeval,  and  indeed  coexistent  with  himself."  (Sumner^s  Records  of  the 
Creation,)  These  defective  notions  are  confessed  by  Gibbon,  a  writer 
Mot  disposed  to  undervalue  their  attainments. 

•  The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  morals  from  the  nature 
or'  man,  rather  than  from  that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however 
'  on  the  Divine  nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation  ;  and 
in  I  he  profound  inquiry,  they  displayed  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  human  understanding.  Of  the  four  most  considerable  sects,  the 
Stoics  and  the  Platonicians  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests 
r»f  reason  and  piety.     They  have  letl  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of  thr 
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existence  and  perfections  of  the  First  Cause ;  but  as  it  whs  impoasibki 
ioT  them  to  conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  workman,  in  the  Stoic 
philosopliy,  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  work ;  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  spiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his  disciples  resembled  ohmv 
an  idea  than  a  substance."  {Decline  and  FaU^  4^*) 

Similar  errors  have  been  revived  in  the  infidel  philosophy  :i^  modem 
timo^  from  Spinoza  down  to  the  latter  offspring  of  the  German  and 
French  schools.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  oriental  philo- 
sophy, which,  as  before  remarked,  presents  at  this  day  a  perfect  vie^ 
of  the  boasted  wisdom  of  ancient  Greece,  which  was  *^  brought  to  nougkl^ 
by  **  the  foolishness"  of  apostolic  preaching.  But  in  the  Scriptures  tliere 
is  nothing  confused  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  ubiquity.  God  is 
every  where,  but  he  is  not  every  thing.  All  things  have  their  being  in 
him,  but  he  is  distinct  from  all  things;  he  fills  the  universe,  but  is 
not  mingled  with  it.  He  is  the  intelligence  which  guides,  and  the  power 
which  sustains,  but  his  personality  is  preserved,  and  he  is  independent 
of  the  works  of  his  hands,  however  vast  and  noble.  So  far  is  his  pre* 
sence  from  being  bounded  by  the  uoiverse  itself,  that,  as  in  the  passstge 
above  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  wo  are  taught  that  were  it  possible  for  us 
to  wing  our  way  into  the  immeasurable  depths  and  breadths  of  ^pace,  God 
would  there  surround  us,  in  as  absolute  a  sense  as  that  in  which  he  is 
said  to  be  about  our  bed  and  cur  path  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  htB 
will  has  placed  us. 

On  this  as  on  all  similar  subjects,  the  Scriptures  use  terms  which  are 
taken  in  their  common  sense  acceptation  among  mankind ;  and  though 
the  vanity  of  the  human  mind  disposes  many  to  seek  a  philosophy  in 
the  doctrine  thus  announced  deeper  than  that  which  its  popular  terms 
convey,  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  if  we  would  pay  but  a  common  re. 
spect  to  an  admitted  revelation,  that  where  no  manifest  figure  of  speech 
occurs,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  tenor  of  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  expressed.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  revelation,  I  do  not  say. 
of  the  modfis,  for  that  is  confessedly  incompreheilsible ;  but  of  the  fact. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  terms  presence,  and  place,  are  used  according 
to  common  notions,  and  must  be  so  taken,  if  the  Scriptures  are  intelligi- 
ble. Metaphysical  refinements  are  not  Scriptural  doctrines,  when  they 
give  to  the  terms  chosen  by  (he  Holy  Spirit  an  acceptation  out  of  their 
general  and  proper  use,  and  make  them  the  signs  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
class  of  ideas ;  if  iudeed  all  distinctness  of  idea  is  not  lost  in  the  attempt* 
It  is  therefore  in  the  papular,  and  just  because  Scriptural,  manner,  that 
we  are  to  conceive  of  the  omnipresence  of  God. 

"  If  we  reflect  upon  ourselves  we  may  observe  that  we  fill  but  a  unall 
space,  and  that  onr  knowledge  or  power  reaches  but  a  little  way.  We 
can  act  at  one  time  in  one  place  only,  and  the  sphere  of  our  influence 
is  narrow  at  largest.     Would  we  be  witnesses  to  what  is  done  at  anT 
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difltance  fram  us,  or  exert  there  our  active  powers,  we  must  remove 
oursc^lves  thither.  For  this  reason  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  ot  a 
Uiousand  things  which  pass  around  cr,  incapable  of  attending  and 
managing  any  great  variety  of  affair j»,  or  pi*r forming  at  the  same  time 
any  number  of  actions,  for  our  own  good,  or  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

"  Although  we  feel  this  to  be  tlie  present  condition  of  our  boing,  and 
the  limited  state  of  our  intelligent  and  active  pr)wers,  yet  we  can  easily 
conceive,  there  may  exist  beings  more  perfect,  and  whose  presence  may 
extend  fir  and  «|Ue.  Any  one  of  whom  present  in,  what  to  us  are, 
vari(ni8  places,  at  nie  same  time,  may  know  at  once  what  is  done  in  all 
these,  and  act  in  all  of  them ;  and  thus  be  able  to  regard  and  direct  a 
variety  of  aifairs  at  the  same  instant.  And  who  farther  being  qualified, 
by  the  purity  and  activity  of  their  nature,  to  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
other with  great  ease  and  swifjiess,  may  thus  fill  a  large  sphere  of 
ac.ion,  direct  a  great  vuriet>  of  affairs,  confer  a  great  number  of  bene- 
fits, and  observe  a  multitude  of  actions  at  the  same  time,  or  in  so  swift 
a  succession,  as  to  us  would  appear  but  one  ins: ant.  Thus  perfect  we 
may  easily  believe  the  angels  of  God. 

**  We  can  fa'^her  conceive  this  extent  of  presence,  and  of  ability  for 
knowledge  and  action,  to  admit  of  degrees  of  ascending  perfection  ap. 
preaching  to  infinite.  And  when  we  have  thus  raised  our  thoughts  to 
the  idea  of  0  being,  who  is  not  only  present  throughout  a  large  empire, 
but  throughout  our  world  ;  and  not  only  in  every  part  of  our  world,  but 
in  every  part  of  all  the  numberless  suns  and  worlds  which  roll  in  the 
starry  heavens — who  is  not  only  able  to  enliven  and  actuate  the  plants, 
animals,  and  men  who  live  upon  this  globe,  but  countless  varieties  of 
creatures  every  where  in  an  immense  universe — yea,  whose  presence  is 
not  confined  to  the  universe,  immeastirable  as  that  is  by  any  finite  mind, 
but  who  is  present  every  where  in  infinite  space  ;  and  who  is  therefore 
able  to  create  still  new  worlds  and  fill  them  with  proper  inhabitants, 
attend,  supply,  and  govern  them  all — ^when  we  have  thus  gradually  raised 
and  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we  have  the  best  idea  we  can  form,  of 
the  universal  presence  of  the  great  Jehovah,  who  filleth  heaven  and 
earth.  There  is  no  part  of  the  universe,  no  portion  of  space  uninhabit- 
f  d  by  God,  none  wherein  this  Being  of  perfect  power,  wisdom,  and  be. 
!icvolcnce  is  not  essentially  present.  Could  we  with  the  swiflness  of  a 
«inl>eam  dart  ourselves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  creation,  and  for  ages 
':')nnnue  our  progress  in  infinite  space,  we  should  still  be  surrounded 
with  the  Divine  presence  ;  nor  ever  be  able  to  reach  that  space  when 
God  i»  ^lot. 

"  His  presence  also  penetrates  every  part  of  our  world ;  the  most 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  cannot  exclude  it ;  for  it  pierces  as  easily  th« 
centre  of  the  globe,  a  <  the  empty  air.  All  creatures  live  and  move, 
vid  have  their  being  in  him.     And  the  inmnsr  recesses  of  the  human 
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heart  cui.  uu  more  exclude  his  presence,  or  conceal  a  thought  from  hw 
knowledge,  than  the  deepest  caverns  of  the  earth."  {Amory^s  iSermons.) 

The  illustrations  and  confirmatory  proo&  of  this  doctrine  which  'he 
material  world  furnishes,  are  numerous  and  striking. 

'<  It  is  a  most  evident  and  acknowledged  truth  that  a  being  cannot  act 
where  it  is  not ;  if  therefore  acticms  and  effects,  which  manif<!st  the 
higiiest  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  in  the  author  of  them,  are  conti* 
nuaUy  oroduced  every  where,  the  author  of  these  actions,  or  God,  most 
be  continually  present  with  us,  and  wherever  he  thuucts.  The  matter 
which  composes  the  world  is  evidently  lifeless  and  tiroughtless ;  it  must 
tlierefore  be  incapable  of  moving  itself,  or  designing  or  producing  any 
effects  which  require  wisdom  or  power.  The  matter  of  our  world,  or 
the  small  parts  which  constitute  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  is 
yet  continually  moved,  so  as  to  produce  effects  of  this  kind ;  such  are 
the  innumerable  herbs,  and  trees,  and  fruits  which  adorn  the  earth,  and 
support  the  countless  millions  of  creatures  who  inhabit  it.  There  must 
therefore  be  constantly  present,  all  over  the  earth,  a  most  wise,  mighty, 
and  good  being,  the  author  and  director  of  these  motions. 

<^  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  see  him  w\\h  our  bodily  eyes,  because  he  is  a 
pure  Spirit ;  yet  this  is  not  any  proof  that  he  is  not  present.  A  judi* 
cious  discourse,  a  series  of  kind  actions,  convince  us  of  the  presence  of 
a  friend,  a  person  of  prudence  and  benevolence.  We  cannot  see  the 
present  mind,  the  seat  and  principle  of  these  qualities;  yet  the  constant 
regular  motion  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  and  the  whole  body,  (which  are 
the  instruments  of  our  souls,  as  the  material  universe  and  all  the  various 
t)odies  in  it  are  the  instruments  of  the  i>eity,)  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt, 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  principle  within  the  body« 
which  produces  all  these  skilful  motions  and  kind  actions.  The  sun, 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  are  no  more  able  to  noove  themselves, 
and  produce  all  that  beautiful  and  useful  variety  of  plants,  and  fruits, 
and  trees,  with  which  our  earth  is  covered,  than  the  body  of  a  man, 
when  the  soul  hath  lefl  it,  is  able  to  move  itself,  form  an  instrument, 
plough  a  field,  or  build  a  house.  If  the  laying  out  judiciously  and  well 
cultivating  a  small  estate,  sowing  it  with  proper  grain  at  the  best  time 
of  the  year,  watering  it  in  due  season  and  quantities,  and  gathering  in 
iho  fruits  when  ripe,  and  laying  them  up  in  the  best  manner — if  all 
these  effa  :ts  prove  the  es'ate  to  have  a  manager,  and  the  manager  pos* 
sessed  ol  skill  and  strength— certainly  the  enlightening  and  wanning 
the  whole  earth  by  the  sun,  and  so  directing  its  motion  and  the  motion 
of  the  earth  as  to  produce  in  a  constant  useful  succession  day  and  night 
summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest;  the  waterini;  the  earth 
continually  by  the  clouds,  and  thus  bringing  forth  immense  quantities 
of  horbage,  grain,  and  fruits— certainly  all  these  effects  continually  pro- 
Quced.  must  prove  that  a  being  of  the  greatest  power,  wisdom,  and 
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oenevolence,  is  continually  present  throughout  our  world,  which  he  thu9 
supports,  moves,  actuates,  and  makes  fruitful. 

**  The  fire  which  warms  us.  knows  nothing  of  its  serviceabletiess  to 
this  purpose,  nor  of  the  wise  laws  according  to  which  its  particles  %re 
moved  to  produce  this  effect.  And  that  it  is  placed  in  such  a  part  of  the 
house,  where  it  may  be  greatly  beneficial,  and  no  way  hurtful,  is 
nscribed  without  hesitation  to  the  contrivance  and  labour  of  a  person 
who  knew  its  proper  place  and  uses.  And  if  we  came  daily  into  a 
house  wherein  we  saw  this  was  regularly  done,  though  we  never  saw 
an  inhabitant  therein,  we  could  not  doubt  that  the  house  was  occupied 
by  a  rational  inhabitant.  That  huge  globu^of  fire  in  the  heavens, 
which  we  call  the  sun,  and  on  the  light  and  influences  of  which  the 
fertility  of  our  world,  and  the  life  and  pleasure  of  all  animals  depend, 
knows  nothing  of  its  serviceableness  to  these  purposes,  nor  of  the  wise 
laws  according  to  which  its  beams  are  dispensed ;  nor  what  place  or 
motions  were  requisite  for  these  beneficial  purposes.  Yet  its  beams 
are  darted  constantly  in  infinite  numbers,  every  one  according  to  those 
well-chosen  laws,  and  its  proper  place  and  motion  are  maintained. 
Must  not  then  its  place  be  appointed,  its  motion  regulated,  and  beams 
darted,  by  almighty  wisdom  and  goodness;  which  prevent  the  sun's 
ever  wandering  in  the  boundless  spaces  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  leave 
us  in  disconsolate  cold  and  darkness :  or  coming  so  near,  or  emitting 
his  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bum  us  up  ?  Must  not  the  great  Being 
who  enlightens  and  warms  us  by  the  sun,  his  instrument,  who  raises  and 
sends  down  the  vapours,  brings  forth  and  ripens  the  grain  and  fruits,  and 
who  is  thus  ever  acting  around  us  (or  our  benefit,  be  always  present  in 
the  sun,  throughout  the  air,  and  all  over  the  earth,  which  he  thus  moves 
and  actuates? 

*^This  earth  is  in  itself  a  dead  motionless  mass,  and  void  of  all  coun. 
sel ;  yet  proper  parts  of  it  are  continually  raised  through  the  small 
pipes  which  compose  the  bodies  of  plants  and  trees,  and  are  made  to 
contribute  to  their  growth,  to  open  and  shine  in  blossoms  and  leaves, 
and  to  swell  and  harden  into  fruit.  Could  blind  thoughtless  particles 
thus  continually  keep  on  their  way,  through  numberless  windings,  with. 
out  once  blundering,  if  they  were  not  guided  by  an  unerring  hand  ? 
Can  the  most  perfect  human  skill  from  earth  and  water  form  one  grain, 
m'lch  more  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  relishing  fruits?  Must  not  the 
4^^«H;ting  mind,  who  does  all  this  constantly,  be  most  wise,  mighty,  and 
benevolent?  Must  not  the  Being  who  thus  continually  exerts  his  skill 
an  J  energy  around  us,  for  our  benefit,  be  confessed  to  be  always  present 
and  concerned  tor  our  welfare? 

**  Can  these  effects  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  below  an  all -wise  and 

ilmighty  Cause  ?   And  must  not  this  cause  be  present,  wherever  he  acts  T 

W^ere  God  to  speak  to  us  every  month  from  heaven,  and  with  ^  voice 
Vol.  L  24 
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loud  as  thunder  declare,  that  he  observes,  provides  for,  and  governs  us, 
tnis  would  not  be  a  proof  in  the  judgment  of  sound  reason  by  many 
degrees  so  vaHd.  Since  much  less  wisdom  and  power  are  required  to 
form  such  sounds  in  the  air,  than  to  produce  these  effects ;  and  to  give 
not  merely  verbal  declarations,  but  substantial  evidences  of  his  presence 
and  care  over  us."  (Amory^s  Sermons,) 

•'In  every  part  and  place  of  the  universe,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  we  perceive  the  exertion  of  a  power,  which  we  believe 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  proceed  from  the  Deity.  For  instance: 
In  what  part  or  point  of  space,  that  has  ever  been  explored,  do  we  not 
discover  attraction?  In^what  regions  do  we  not  find  light?  In  whal 
accessible  portion  of  our  globe  do  we  not  meet  with  gravity,  magnetism, 
electricity ;  together  with  the  properties  also  and  powers  of  organized 
substances,  of  vegetable  or  of  animated  nature  ?  Nay,  farther,  we  may 
ask.  What  kingdom  is  there  of  nauire,  what  corner  of  space,  in  which 
there  is  any  thing  that  can  be  examined  by  us,  where  we  do  not  fall 
upon  contrivance  and  design  ?  The  only  reflection  perhaps  which 
arises  in  our  minds  from  this  view  of  the  world  around  us  is,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  every  where  prevail ;  that  they  are  uniform  and  uni- 
versal. But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  any  law? 
Effects  are  produced  by  power,  not  by  laws.  A  law  cannot  execute 
itself.     A  law  refers  us  to  an  agent."  (Paley,) 

The  usual  argument  d  priori,  on  this  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature, 
has  been  stated  as  follows  :  but  amidst  so  much  demonstration  of  a  much 
higher  kind,  it  cannot  be  of  much  value. 

"The  First  Cause,  the  supreme  all-perfect  mind,  as  he  could  not 
derive  his  being  from  any  other  cause,  must  be  independent  of  all  other, 
and  therefore  unlimited.  He  exists  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature ; 
and  as  all  the  parts  of  infinite  space  are  exactly  uniform  and  alike,  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  exists  in  any  one  part,  he  must  exist  in  all.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  excluding  him  from  one  part,  which  would 
not  exclude  him  from  all.  But  that  he  is  present  in  some  parts  of  space, 
the  evident  effects  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence  continually 
produced,  demonstrate,  beyond  all  rational  doubt.  He  must  therefore 
be  alike  oresent  every  where ;  and  fill  infinite  space  with  his  infinite 
being."  {Amory.) 

Among  metaphysicrans,  it  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  whether  God  ii 
present  every  where  by  an  infinite  extension  of  his  essence.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Newton,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  the-r  followers;  others  have 
objected  to  this  notion,  that  it  might  then  be  said,  God  is  neither  in  heaven 
or  in  earth,  but  only  a  part  of  God  in  each,  llie  former  opin'on,  how- 
ever, appears  most  in  harmony  with  the  ScripMires ;  though  the  term 
taiension,  through  the  inadequacy  of  language,  conveys  too  materia'  an 
idea.    The  objection  just  stated  is  wholly  grounded  on  notions  taken  from 
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material  ol  jccls,  and  is  therefore  of  little  weight,  because  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  an  immaterial  substance.  It  is  best  to  confess  with  one  who  had 
thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  "  there  is  an  incomprehensibleness  in  th«* 
manner  of  every  thing  about  which  no  controvursy  can  or  ought  to  be 
concerned."  (8)  That  we  cannot  comprehend  how  God  is  fully,  and 
completely,  and  undividediy  present  every  where,  need  not  surprise  us, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  manner  in  which  our  own  minds  are  present 
with  our  bodies  is  as  incomprehensible,  as  the  manner  in  which  th« 
lupreme  mind  is  present  with  every  thing  in  the  universe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Attributes  of  God. — Omniscience. 

The  omniscience  of  God  is  constantly  connected  in  Scripture  with 
his  omnipresence,  and  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  description  of  that 
attribute ;  for  as  God  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  intelligent,  if  he  is  every 
where,  if  nothing  nan  exclude  him,  not  even  the  most  solid  bodies,  nor 
'he  minds  of  intelligent  beings,  then  are  all  things  **  naked  and  opened  to 
he  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  "  Where  he  acts,  he  is, 
ind  where  he  is,  he  perceives."  **  He  understands  and  considers  things 
absolutely,  and  as  they  are  in  their  own  natures,  powers,  properties,  differ- 
ences, together  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  to  them."  {Bishop 
WiLKiNs's  Principles.)  "  Known  unto  him  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,"  rather  a-r  'ajwvof  from  all  eternity — known, 
before  they  were  made,  in  their  possible,  and  known,  now  they  are 
made,  in  their  acttud  existence.  **  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me ;  thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising ;  thou 
understandest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my 
lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a 
word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether. — The 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day. — ^The 
ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pondereth  all  his 
goings ;  he  searcheth  their  hearts,*  and  understandeth  every  imagination 
of  their  thoughts."  Nor  is  this  perfect  knowledge  to  be  confined  to 
men,  or  angels;  it  reaches  into  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  penetrates  the 
rogims  of  the  damned.  <<  Hell,  hades,  is  naked  before  him  ;  and  destnic- 
aor  {the  seats  of  destruction)  hath  no  covering."  No  limits  at  all  are 
to  be  set  to  this  perfection.     ''  Great  is  the  Lord,  his  understandmg  is 

IKKINITK." 

In  Psalm  xciv,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  argued  from  the  communica. 

(8)  Jackson's  Existence  and  Unity,  &c.-— Vide  also  Watts's  Philosophical  D 
•ays,  and  I^aw's  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  &c. 
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tion  ol*  It  to  men.  <<  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people  ;  -tnd,  ye 
tools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear? 
He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  He  that  chastiseth  the  heathen 
shall  not  he  correct?  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
Iffiow  /"  This  argument  is  as  easy  as  it  is  conclusive,  obliging  all  who 
acknowledge  a  First  Cause  to  admit  his  perfect  intelligence,  or  to  take 
refuge  in  Atheism  itself.  It  fetches  not  the  proof  from  a  distance,  but 
refers  us  to  our  bosoms  for  the  constant  demonstration  that  the  Lord  is 
a  God  of  knowledge,  and  that  by  him  actions  are  weighed. 

**  VVe  find  in  ourselves  such  qualities  as  thought  and  intelligence, 
power  and  freedom,  dtc,  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness as  much  as  for  our  own  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  our  con- 
sciousness of  these  that  our  existence  is  known  to  ourselves.  We  know 
likewise  that  these  are  perfections,  and  that  to  have  them  is  better  than 
to  lie  without  them.  We  find  also  that  they  have  not  been  in  us  from 
orernity.  They  must,  therefore,  have  had  a  beginning  and  consequently 
some  cause,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  a  being  beginning  to  exist  in 
time  requires  a  cause.  Now  this  cause,  as  it  must  be  superior  to  its 
effect,  must  have  those  perfections  in  a  superior  degree ;  and  if  it  be  the 
first  cause,  it  must  have  them  in  an  infinite  or  unlimited  degree,  since 
bounds  or  limitation,  without  a  limiter,  would  ye  an  effect  wirfaout  a 
cause." 

"  If  God  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  men  of  under- 
<»tanding,  if  he  communicates  this  perfection  to  his  creatures,  the  infer- 
ence  must  be  that  he  himself  is  possessed  of  it  in  a  mtich  more  eminent 
degree  than  they,  that  his  knowledge  is  deep  and  intimate,  reaching  to 
the  very  essence  of  things,  theirs  but  slight  and  superficial ;  his  cl*  ar 
and  distinct,  theirs  confused  and  dark  ;  his  certain  and  infallible,  theirs 
doubtful  and  liable  to  mistake ;  his  easy  and  permanent,  theira  obtained 
with  much  pains,  and  soon  lost  again  by  the  defects  of  memory  or  age ; 
his  universal  and  extending  to  all  objects,  theirs  short  and  narrow, 
reaching  only  to  some  few  things,  while  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be 
numbered  ;  and  therefore  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so, 
as  the  prophet  has  told  us,  are  his  ways  above  their  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  their  thoughts."  (TillotsovCs  Sermons.) 

But  His  understanding  is  infinite ;  a  doctrine  which  the  sacred  writers 
'lot  only  authoritatively  announce,  but  confirm  by  referring  to  the  uisdam 
displayed  in  his  works.  The  only  difference  between  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge is,  that  the  former  always  supposes  action,  and  action  directed  to 
an  end.  But  wherever  there  is  wisdom,  there  must  be  knowledge ;  and 
as  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation  consists  in  the  formation  of  things 
which,  b)  themselves,  or  in  combination  wiih  others,  shall  produce  ccr- 
tain  effects,  and  that  in  a  variety  of  operation  which  is  to  us  boundless, 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  possible  qualities  anu  effects  inevitable 
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supposes  a  knowledge  which  can  have  ho  limit.  For  as  creation  out  of 
nothing  argues  a  power  which  is  omnipotent,  so  the  knowledge  of  the 
VossibUities  of  things  which  are  not,  a  knowledge  which,  from  the  effect, 
we  are  sure  must  exist  in  God,  argues  that  such  a  Being  must  be  om^ 
fdscienL  For  ^  all  things  being  not  only  present  to  him,  but  also  entirely 
depending  upon  him,  and  having  received  both  their  being  itself,  and  all 
their  powers  and  faculties  from  him,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  he  knows  all 
things  that  are,  so  he  must  likewise  know  all  possibilities  of  things,  tlmt 
'^  all  effects  that  can  be.  For,  being  himself  alone  self  existent,  and 
having  alone  given  to  all  things  alt  the  powers  and  faculties  they  are 
endued  with,  it  is  evident  he  must  of  necessity  know  perfectly  what  nil 
and  each  of  those  powers  and  faculties,  which  are  derived  wholly  from 
himself,  can  possibly  produce :  and  seeing,  at  one  boundless  view,  all 
the  possible  compositions  and  divisions,  variations  and  changes,  circum- 
stances and  dependencies  of  things ;  all  their  possible  relations  one  to 
another,  and  their  dispositions  or  fitnesses  to  certain  and  respective  ends, 
he  must,  without  possibility  of  error,  know  exactly  what  is  best  and 
properest  in  every  one  of  the  infinite  possible  cases  or  methods  of  dis- 
posing things  :  and  understand  perfectly  how  to  order  and  direct  the 
respecuve  means,  to  bring  about  what  he  so  knows  to  be,  in  its  kind,  or 
in  the  whole,  the  best  and  fittest  in  the  end.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
infinite  wisdom." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Divine  ubiquity  and  omniscience,  many  fine 
sentiments  are  found,  even  among  pagans ;  for  an  inteUigent  First  Cause 
being  in  any  sense  admitted,  it  was  most  natural  and  obvious  to  ascribe 
to  him  a  peifect  knowledge  of  all  things.  They  acknowledged  ''  that 
nothing  is  hid  from  God,  who  is  intimate  to  our  minds,  and  mingles  him- 
self  with  our  very  thoughts ;"  (9)  nor  were  they  all  unaware  of  the 
practical  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  of  the  motive  it  affords  to  a 
cautious  and  virtuous  conduct.  (1)  But  among  them  it  was  not  held,  as 
by  the  sacred  writers,  in  connection  with  other  correct  views  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  are  essential  to  give  to  this  its  full  moral  efiect.  Noi 
only  on  this  subject  does  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  state  this 
doctrine  far  transcend  that  of  the  wisest  pagan  Theists ;  but  the  moral 
of  the  sentiment  is  infinitely  more  comprehensive  and  impressive.  With 
them  it  is  connected  with  man's  state  of  trial ;  with  a  holy  law,  all  the 
violations  of  which,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  are  both  infallibly  known, 
and  strictly  marked  ;  with  promises  of  grace ;  and  of  mild  and  protect- 
ing government,  as  to  all  who  have  sought  and  found  the  mercy  of  God, 
forgiving  their  sins  and  admitting  them  into  his  family.     The  wicked  are 

(9)  Nihil  Deo  clantfum,  interest  animis  nostris,  et  mediis  eogitationibus  inter. 
f»nit.     Sen.  Epitt. 

(t)  Quia  enim  non  tiraeat  Deum,  omnia  pervidentem,  et  cogitantenu  &4X 
Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor, 
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thus  reminded  that  their  hearts  are  teorched^  and  their  sins  noted ;  tliat 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  their  ways ;  and  that  their  most  secret 
works  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the  day  when  Crod  the  wilnesSt  shall 
become  (xod  the  Judge.  In  like  manner,  '*  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  said 
to  be  over  the  righteous ;"  that  such  persons  are  kept  by  him  **  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;"  that  he  is  never  'Vfar  from  them,"  and  tlial 
"  \iw  eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show  himself 
itrong  in  their  behalf;"  that  foes,  to  them  invisible,  are  seen  by  his  eye, 
and  controlled  by  his  arm ;  and  that  this  great  attribute,  so  appalling  to 
wicked  men,  affords  to  them,  not  only  the  most  influential  reason  for  a 
perfectly  holy  temper  and  conduct,  but  the  strongest  motive  to  trust,  and 
joy,  and  hope,  amidst  the  changes  and  afflictions  of  the  present  life. 
Socrates,  as  well  as  other  philosophers,  could  express  themselves  well, 
so  long  as  they  expressed  themselves  generally,  on  this  subject.  The 
former  could  say,  <*  Let  your  own  frame  instruct  you.  Does  the  mind 
inhabiting  your  body  dispose  and  govern  it  with  ease  ?  Ought  you  not 
then  to  conclude,  that  the  universal  mind  with  equal  ease  actuates  and 
governs  universal  nature ;  and  that,  when  you  can  at  once  consider  the 
mterests  of  the  Athenians  at  home,  in  Eg^'pt,  and  in  Sicily,  it  is  not  too 
much  for  the  Divine  wisdom  to  take  care  of  the  universe  ?  These  reflec- 
tions will  soon  convince  you  that  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  mind  is 
such,  as  at  once  to  see  all  things,  hear  all  things,  be  present  every  where, 
and  direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  world."  These  views  are  jtist ;  but  they 
wanted  that  connection  with  others  relative  both  to  the  Divine  nature 
and  government,  which  we  see  only  in  the  Bible,  to  render  them  influ- 
ential ;  they  neither  gave  correct  moral  distinctions  nor  led  to  a  virtuous 
practice,  no  not  in  Socrates,  who  on  some  subjects,  and  espec'ally  on  the 
personality  of  the  Deity,  and  his  independence  on  matter,  raised  himself 
far  above  the  rest  of  his  philosophic  brethren,  but  in  moral  feeling  and 
practice  was  as  censurable  as  they.  (2) 

(2)  Several  parallels  have  been  at  different  times  drawn,  even  by  Christian 
divines,  between  the  character  of  Socrates  and  Christ,  doubtless  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exalting  the  latter,  but  yet  so  as  to  veil  the  true  character  of  the  former. 
How  great  is  the  disgust  one  feels  at  that  want  of  all  moral  delicacy  frrm  which 
only  such  comparisons  could  emanate,  when  the  true  charocter  of  Socrates 
comes  to  be  unveiled !  On  a  sermon  preached  at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Dutler,  which 
4)ontains  one  of  these  parallels,  "  the  Christian  Observer**  has  the  following  just 
remarks : — 

*'  We  earnestly  request  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
classical  literature  to  institute  the  examination,  would  turn  to  the  eleventh  chap, 
ter  of  the  third  book  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
they  will  not  think  our  reprehension  of  Dr.  Butler  misplaced  The  very  title 
of  the  chapter,  we  should  have  thought,  would  have  precluded  any  Christiar 
vcholar,  much  more  any  Christian  divine,  from  the  possibility  of  being  guilty  of 
a  profanation  so  gross  and  revolting.    The  title  of  it  is  Ctim  Meretrice  TheodtU 
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The  foreknowledge  of  God,  or  his  prescience  of  future  things,  tbuagh 
contingent,  is  by  divines  generally  included  in  the  term  omniscience,  and 
Cor  this  they  have  unquestionably  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
From  the  difficulty  which  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  in  reconciling  this 
with  the  freedom  of  human  actions,  and  man's  accountability,  some  have 
however  refused  to  allow  prescience,  at  least  of  contingent  actions,  to  bo 
d  property  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and  others  have  adopted  various  modi- 
'ications  of  opinion,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  order  to  elude,  or  to 
femove  the  objection.  This  subject  was  glanced  at  in  part  i,  chap.  9, 
but  in  this  place,  where  the  omniscience  of  God  is  under  consideration, 
the  three  leading  theories,  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  unimpugned  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  man  seem  to  require  examination,  that  the 
true  doctrine  of  Scripture  may  be  fully  brought  out  and  established.  (3) 

de  arte  hominum  allieiendorum  disaeiii,  (SocrateSf  viz.)  Doubtless  many  who 
heard  Dr.  Butler  preach,  and  many  more  who  have  since  read  his  sermon,  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  when  he  ventured  to  recommend  the  conduct  of  Socra. 
tea,  in  associating  with  courterans,  as  being  an  adumbration  with  that  of  our 
Saviour,  he  must  have  alluded  to  instances  in  the  life  of  that  philosopher  of  his 
having  laboured  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  or  to  console  the  penitent  with  the  hope 
of  pardon.  For  ourselves,  we  know  of  no  such  instances  But  what  will  be  his 
surprise  to  find  that  the  intercourse  of  Socrates  with  courtezans,  as  it  is  here  re. 
corded  by  Xenophon,  was  of  the  most  licentious  and  profligate  description  ?** 

(3)  There  is  another  theory  which  was  formerly  much  debated,   under  the 

name  of  Seientia  Media;  but  to  which,  in  the  present  day,  reference  is  seldom 

made.     The  knowledge  of  God  was  distributed  into  Necessary,  which  goes  before 

every  hct  of  the  will  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  which  he  knows  himself,  and 

all  possible  things : — Free,  which  follows  the  act  of  the  will,  and  by  which  God 

knows  all  things  which  he  has  decreed  to  do  and  to  permit,  as  things  which  he 

wills  to  be  done  or  permitted  : — Middle,  so  called  because  partaking  of  the  two 

former  kinds,  by  which  he  knows,  sub  conditione,  what  men  and  angels  would 

(voluntarily  do  under  any  given  circumstances.     **  Tertiam  Mediam,  qua  sub  con- 

ditione  novit  quid  homines  aut  angeli  facturi  essent  pro  sua  libertate,  si  cum  his 

aut  illis  circumstantiis,  in  hoc  vel  in  illo  rerum  ordine  constituerentur/* — Episco. 

pros  De  Scientia  Dei.    They  illustrate  this  kind  of  knowledge  by  such  passages 

as,  **  Wo  unio  thee,  Chorazin  !  wo  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  !  for  i/the  mighty  works 

which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  re. 

pented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes."     This  distinction,  which  was  taken 

fr  >m  the  Jesuits,  who  drew  it  from  the  schoolmen,  was  at  least  favoured  by  S2»me 

?f  the  remonstrant  divines,  as  the  extract  from  Episcopius  shows ;  and  thejp  seem 

^o  iiave  been  led  to  it  by  the  circumstance  that  almost  all  the  high  Calvinist  theo. 

(ogians  of  that  day  entirely  denied  the  possibility  of  contingent  future  actions 

being  foreknowr.,  in  order  to  support  on  this  ground  their  doctrine  of  absolute 

predestination.     In  this,  however,  those  remonstrants,  who  adopted  that  notion, 

did  not  follow  their  great  leader  Arminius,  who  felt  no  need  of  this  subterfuge, 

Out  stood  on  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  unembarrassed  with  metaphysical 

distinctions.     Gomarus,  on  the  other  side,  adopted  this  opinion,  which  was  con- 

fined,  among  the  Calvinists  nf  that  day,  to  himself  and  another.     Gomarus  betook 

himself  to  this  notion  of  conditional  prescience,  in  order  to  avoid  being  charged 
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The  Chevalier  Ramsay,  among;  his  other  speculations,  holds  '^it  a 
matter  of  choice  in  God,  to  think  of  finite  ideas ;"  and  similar  opinions, 
though  variously  worded,  have  been  occasionally  adopted.  In  substance 
these  opinions  are,  that  though  the  knowledge  of  God  be  infinite,  as  his 
power  is  infinite,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  his  knowledge 
should  be  always  exerted  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  than  that  hir 
power  should  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  his  onrmipotence ;  and  tiial 
if  we  suppose  him  to  choose  not  to  know  some  contingencies,  the  infinite- 
cess  of  his  knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  **  that  the  infinite  power  of  God  is  in  Scripture  represented, 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be,  as  an  infinite  capacity,  and  nut  as 
infinite  in  act ;  but  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  on  the  contrary  never 
represented  there  to  us  as  a  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  as 
actually  comprehending  all  things  that  are,  and  all  things  that  can  be. 

2.  That  the  notion  of  God's  choosing  to  know  some  things,  and  not  to 
know  others,  supposes  a  reason  why  he  refuses  to  know  any  class  of 
things  or  events,  which  reason,  it  would  seem,  can  only  arise  out  of 
their  nature  and  circumstances,  and  therefore  supposes  at  least  a  partial 
knowledge  of  them,  from  which  the  reason  for  his  not  choosing  to  know 
them  arises.     The  doctrine  is  therefore  somewhat  contradictory.     But 

3,  it  is  fata)  to  this  opinion,  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  question  of  the  congruity  of  Divine  prescience,  and 
the  free  actions  of  man ;  since  some  contingent  actions,  for  which  men 
have  been  made  accountable,  we  are  sure  have  been  foreknoum  by  God, 

with  making  God  the  author  of  the  sin  of  AdanOf  and  found  it  a  convenient  mode 
of  eluding  so  formidable  an  objection,  as  Curcelleeus  remarks :  **  Sapienter  ergo, 
meo  judicio,  Gomarus,  cum  suam  de  reprobationis  object  o  sententiam  hoc  ab« 
surdo  videret  urgeri,  quod  Deum  peccati  Adami  auctorem  constituent,  ad  prssci- 
entiam  conditionatam  confugit,  qua  Deus  ex  infinito  aeientia  8u<b  lumine,  quadem 
futura  rum  absolute,  ted  certa  conditinne  posita  pranovit,  Hac  enim  ratione 
commodissime  ictum  istum  declinavit. — Eumque  postea  secutus  est  Wallieus  in 
Locis.suis  Communibus ;  qui  etiam  feliciter  scopulum  ilium  pretervehitur. — 
Nullum  prsterea  ex  Calvini  discipulis  novi,  qui  banc  in  Deo  scientiam  agnoscat. 
— De  Jure  Dei. 

To  what  practical  end  this  opinion  went,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  either  as  to  such 
of  the  Calvinists  or  of  the  Arminians  as  adopted  it.  The  point  of  the  question, 
after  all,  was,  whether  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  a  free  agent  would  be 
placed,  and  his  conduct  accordingly,  could  both  be  foreknown.  Gomarus,  who 
odopted  the  view  of  conditional  foreknowledge,  as  to  Adam  at  least,  conceded 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  so  far  as  the  first  man  was  concerned,  to  his  opponents, 
but  Episcopius  and  others  conceded  by  this  notion  something  of  more  importance 
to  the  supralapsarians,  who  denied  that  the  prescience  of  future  contingencies 
was  at  all  possible.  However  both  agreed  to  destroy  the  prescience  of  God  as  to 
actual  contingencies,  though  the  advocates  of  the  Media  Seientia  reserved  the 
point  as  to  pottnbley  or  rather  hypothetic  oneb,  and  thus  the  whole  was,  after  all 
resolved  into  the  wider  question,  Is  the  knowledge  of  ftiture  contingencies  poaa 
ble  7  This  point  will  be  presently  considered. 
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because  by  his  Spirit  in  the  prophets  they  were  foretold ;  and  if  the 
freedom  of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  reconciled  to  the  prescience  of 
^od,  there  is  no  greater  difRcuity  in  any  other  case  which  can  possibly 
occur. 

A  second  theory  is,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  contingent  events, 
seiiig  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  because  it  implies  a  contradiction,  it 
doQS  no  dishonour  to  the  Divine  Being  to  affirm,  that  of  such  events  he 
has,  and  can  have  no  prescience  whatever ;  and  thus  the  prescience  of 
God,  as  to  moral  actions  being  wholly  denied,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
it  with  human  freedom  and  accountability  has  no  existence.  (4) 

To  this  the  same  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the  former.  It  does  not 
meet  the  case,  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to  contain  prophecies 
of  rewardable  and  punishable  actions. 

That  man  is  accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct,  and  therefore  free, 
that  is,  laid  under  no  invincible  necessity  of  acting  in  a  given  manner, 
are  doctrines  clearly  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  notion  of  necessity 
has  here  its  full  and  satisfactory  reply  ;  but  if  a  difficulty  should  be  felt 
in  reconciling  the  freedom  of  an  action  with  the  prescience  of  it,  it 
af!brds  not  the  slightest  relief  to  deny  the  foreknowiedge  of  God  as  to 
actions  in  general,  while  the  Scriptures  contain  predictions  of  the  con- 
duct of  men  whose  actions  cannot  have  been  determined  by  invincible 
necessity,  because  they  were  actions  for  which  they  received  from  God 
a  just  and  marked  punishment.  Whether  the  scheme  of  relief  be,  that 
the  knowledge  of  God,  like  his  power,  is  arbitrary ;  or  that  the  prescience 
of  contingencies  is  impossible ;  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  conduct  of  men,  good  or  bad,  the  difficulty 
remains  in  all  its  force.  The  whole  body  of  prophecy  is  founded  on  the 
certain  prescience  of  contingent  actions,  or  it  is  not  prediction,  but  guess 
and  conjecture — to  such  fearful  results  does  the  denial  of  the  Divine 
prescience  lead !  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Bible  contains  predictions 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  several  kingdoms ;  that  Daniel,  for  instance,  pro- 
phesied of  the  rise,  the  various  fortune,  and  the  fall  of  the  celebrated 
monarchies  of  antiquity.  But  empires  do  not  rise  and  fall  wholly  by 
immediate  acts  of  God ;  they  are  not  thrown  up  like  new  islands  in  the 
ocean,  they  do  not  fall  like  cities  in  an  eartAquake,  by  the  direct  exertion 
of  Divine  power.  They  are  carried  through  their  various  stages  of 
advance  and  decline,  by  the  virtues  and  the  noes  of  men,  which  God 
.uakes  the  instruments  of  their  prosperity  or  destruction.  Counsels, 
wars,  science,  revolutions,  all  crowd  in  their  agency  ;  and  the  predictions 
are  of  the  combined  and  ultimate  results  of  all  these  circumstances, 
which,  as  ansing  out  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  men,  out  of  innu- 

(4)  So  little  effeot  has  this  theory  in  removing  any  difHcuItj,  that  persons  of 
tho  most  opposite  theological  sentiments  have  claimed  it  in  their  favour. — Snciniii 
ind  hiB  followors, — all  the  sapralaiisarian  Calvinists, — ^and  a  few  Arminians. 
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tnerable  acts  of  choice,  are  contit^^erU.  Seen  they  must  have  been 
through  all  their  stages,  and  seen  in  their  results,  for  prophecy  has 
registered  those  results.  The  prescience  of  them  cannot  lie  denied,  for 
that  is  on  the  record ;  and  if  certain  prescience  involves  necessity,  then 
are  the  daily  virtues  and  vices  of  men  not  contingent.  It  was  predicted 
(hat  Babylon  should  be  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  midst  of  a  midnight  revel 
m  which  the  fixates  should  be  left  unguarded  and  open.  Now,  if  all  (he 
actions  which  arose  out  of  the  warlike  disposition  and  ambition  of  Cyrus 
were  contingent,  what  becomes  of  the  principle,  that  it  is  impossible  tc 
foreknow  contingencies  ? — they  were  foreknown,  because  the  result  of 
them  was  predicted.  If  the  midnight  revel  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
.Viis  contingent,  (the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,)  that  also  was  foreknown,  because  predicted ;  if  not  con. 
tingent,  the  actions  of  both  monarchs  were  necessary,  and  to  neither  of 
them  can  be  ascribed  virtue  or  vice. 

Our  Lord  predicts,  most  circumstantially,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  If  this  be  allowed,  then  the  contingencies  involved  \a 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  who  provoked  that  fatal  war— in  the  Roman 
senate  who  decreed  it — in  the  Roman  generals  who  carried  it  on—indie 
Roman  and  Jewish  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  it — were  all  foreseen^ 
and  the  resuh  of  them  predicted :  if  they  were  not  contingencies,  that 
is,  if  they  were  not  free  actions,  then  the  virtues  and  vices  of  both 
parties,  and  all  the  acts  of  skill,  and  courage,  and  enterprise  ;  and  all 
the  cruelties  and  sufferings  of  tlie  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  arising 
out  of  innumerable  volitions,  and  giving  rise  to  the  events  so  circum- 
siantially  marked  in  the  prophecy,  were  determined  by  an  irreversible 
necessity.  The  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  predicts,  that  Messiah  should  be 
taken  away  by  a  violent  death,  inflicted  by  men  in  defiance  of  all  the 
principles  of  justice.  The  record  cannot  be  blotted  out ;  and  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  was  not,  as  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  will  con- 
tend it  was  not,  influenced  by  necessity,  then  we  have  all  the  contin- 
gencies of  their  hatred,  and  cruelties,  and  injustice  predicted,  and 
therefore  foreknown.  The  same  observations  might  be  applied  to  St 
Paul's  prediction  of  a  "falling  away,"  in  the  Church;  of  the  rise  of 
the  "  man  of  sin ;"  and,  in  a' word,  to  every  prediction  which  the  socred 
/olume  contains.  If  theie  be  any  predictions  in  the  Bible  at  all,  every 
jchcme  which  denies  the  prescience  of  contingencies  must  compel  ofl 
into  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  in  this  place  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss. 

On  the  main  principle  of  the  theory  just  mentioned,  that  the  pre- 
science of  contingent  events  is  impossible,  because  theii  nature  >»'ould 
be  destroyed  by  it,  we  may  add  a  few  remarks.  That  the  subject  is 
incumprohen^ible  t  s  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Being  foreknows 
future  events  of  this  or  of  any  kind,  even   the  greatest  minds,  which 
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nave  applied  themselves  to  such  speculations,  have  fell  aud  uckuow. 
ledged.  The  fact,  that  such  a.  property  exists  in  the  Divi  ne  nature  is, 
however,  too  clearly  stated  in  Scripture  to  allow  of  any  doubt  in  those 
who  are  disposed  to  submit  to  its  authority ;  and  it  is  not  leA  to  the  un- 
certainty of  our  speculations  on  the  properties  of  spiritual  natures,  either 
to  be  confirmed  or  disproved.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  moral  actions 
of  men  are  not  nece-ssitated,  because  human  accountability  is  the  main 
pilar  of  that  moral  government,  whose  principles,  conduct,  and  ends, 
are  stated  so  largely  in  Divine  revelation.  Whatever,  therefore,  becomes 
of  human  speculations,  these  points  are  sufficiently  settled  on  an  au- 
thority which  is  abundantly  sufficient.  To  the  objection  of  metaphy- 
sicians  of  different  classes,  against  either  of  these  principles,  that  such 
is  not  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  because  the  fact  ^cannot  be  so^  it 
involves  a  contradiction^'*  not  the  least  importance  is  to  be  attached, 
when  the  plain,  concurrent,  and  uniform  sense  of  Scripture,  interpreted 
as  any  other  book  would  be  interpreted,  determines  to  the  contrary.  It 
surely  does  not  follow  that  a  thing  cannot  be,  because  men  do  not  see,  or 
pretend  not  to  see,  that  it  can  be.  This  would  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
fiiith  in  the  strength  or  weakness  of  other  men's  intellect.  We  are  not, 
however,  in  many  cases,  lefl  wholly  to  this  answer,  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  position,  that  certain  prescience  destroys  contingencyj  is  a  mere 
sophism,  and  that  this  conclusion  is  connectied  with  the  premise,  by  a 
confused  use  of  terms. 

The  great  fallacy  in  the  argument,  that  the  certain  prescience  of  a 
moral  action  destroys  its  contingent  nature,  lies  in  supposing  that  con- 
lingency  and  certainty  are  the  opposites  of  each  other.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unfortunate,  that  a  word  which  is  of  figurative  etymology,  and  which 
consequently  can  only  have  an  ideal  application  to  such  subjects,  should 
have  grown  into  common  use  in  this  discussion,  because  it  is  more  liable 
on  that  account  to  present  itself  to  different  minds  under  different  shades 
of  meaning.  If,  however,  the  term  contingent  in  this  controversy  has 
any  definite  meaning  at  all,  as  applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  men,  it 
must  mean  their  freedom^  and  stands  opposed  not  to  certainty^  but  to 
necessity,  A  free  ac;ion  is  a  voluntary  one;  and  an  action  which 
results  from  the  choice  of  the  agent,  is  distinguished  from  a  necessary 
one  in  this,  that  it  might  not  have  been,  or  have  been  otherwise,  accord* 
i'lg  to  the  self-determining  power  of  the  agent.  It  is  with  reference  to 
ihis  specific  quality  of  a  free  action,  that  the  term  contingency  is  used, 
— it  might  have  been  otherwise^  in  other  words,  it  was  not  necessitated. 
Contingency  in  moral  actions  is,  therefore,  i\\e\r  freedom^  and  is  opposed, 
not  to  certainty^  but  to  necessity.  The  very  nature  of  this  controversy 
fixes  this  as  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term.  The  question  is  not,  in 
pomt  of  fact,  about  the  certainty  of  moral  actions,  that  is,  whether  they 
wiU  happen  or  not ;  but  about  the  nature  of  them,  whether  free  or  cou* 
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Strained,  whether  they  must  happen  or  not.  Those  who  advocate  this 
theory  care  not  about  the  certainty  (5)  of  actions,  simply  considered, 
that  is,  whether  they  will  take^  place  or  not ;  the  reason  why  they  object 
to  a  certain  prescience  of  moral  actions  is,  that  they  conclude,  that  such 
a  prescience  renders  them  necessary.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  action  for 
which  they  contend,  not  whether  it  will  happen  or  not.  If  contingency 
meant  uncertainty,  the  sense  in  which  such  theorists  take  it,  the  dispute 
would  be  at  an  end.  But  though  an  uncertain  action  cannot  be  foreseen 
as  certain,  a  free,  unnecessitated  action  may ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  action,  in  the  least,  to  affect  its  nature.  Simple  know- 
ledge  is,  in  no  sense,  a  cause  of  action, 'nor  can  it  be  conceived  to  be 
causal,  unconnected  with  exerted  power ;  for  mere  knowledge,  therefore, 
an  action  remains  free  or  necessitated,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
necessitated  action  is  not  made  a  voluntary  one  by  its  being  foreknown : 
a  free  action  is  not  made  a  necessary  one.  Free  actions  foreknown 
will  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  contingent.  But  how  stands  the  case  as 
to  their  certainty  ?  Precisely  on  the  same  ground.  The  certainty  of  a 
necessary  action  foreknown,  does  not  result  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
action,  but  from  the  operation  of  the  necessitating  cause ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  certainty  of  a  free  action  does  not  result  from  the  know, 
ledge  of  it,  which  is  no  cause  at  all,  but  from  the  voluntary  cause,  that 
is,  the  determination  of  the  will.  It  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least,  to 
say  that  tit<$  voluntary  action  might  have  been  otherwise.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but  as  the 
will,  which  gives  birth  to  the  action,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  previous 
knowledge  of  God,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  action  upon  foresight  of 
the  choice  of  the  will,  neither  the  will  nor  the  act  is  controlled  by  the 
knowledge,  and  the  action,  though  foreseen,  is  still  free  or  contingent. 

The  foreknowledge  of  God  has  then  no  influence  upon  either  the 
freedom  or  the  certainty  of  actions,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  know- 
ledgCy  and  not  influence ;  and  actions  may  be  certainly  foreknown,  with- 
out their  being  rendered  necessary  by  that  foreknowledge.  But  here  it 
is  said,  If  the  result  of  an  absolute  contingency  be  certainly  foreknown, 
it  can  have  no  other  result,  it  cannot  happen  otherwise.  This  is  not  the 
true  inference.  It  wUl  not  happen  otherwise ;  but  I  ask,  why  can  it 
not  happen  otherwise  ?  Can  is  an  expression  of  potentiality,  it  denotes 
power  or  possibility.  The  objection  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
a  :tion  should  otherwise  happen.  But  why  not  ?  MHiat  deprives  it  of 
that  power  1  If  a  necessary  action  were  in  question,  it  could  not  other- 
wise  happen  than  as  the  necessitating  cause  shal)  compel ;  but  then  that 

(5)  Certainty  is,  properly  speaking,  no  quality  of  an  action  at  atl,  un'eM  it  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  and  necessitated  action ;  in  this  controversy  it 
means  the  cerfninty  which  the  mind  that  foresees  has,  thnt  an  action  will  be  done, 
and  the  certainty  is  therefore  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  the  action. 
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would  arise  fFom  the  necessitating  cause  solely  and  not  from  the  pre- 
science  of  the  action,  which  is  not  caused.  But  if  the  action  be  free, 
and  it  enter  into  the  very  nature  of  a  voluntary  action  to  be  incon- 
strained,  then  it  might  have  happened  in  a  thousand  other  ways  or  not 
uave  happened  at  all ;  the  foreknowledge  of  it  no  more  affects  its  nature 
HI  this  case  than  in  the  other.  All  its  potentiality,  so  to  speak,  still  re- 
mains, independent  of  foreknowledge,  which  neither  adds  to  its  powei 
of  happening  otherwise,  nor  diminishes  it.  But  then  we  are  told,  that 
the  prescience  of  it,  in  that  case,  must  be  uncertain :  not  unless  any 
person  can  prove,  that  the  Divine  prescience  is  unable  to  dart  through 
all  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  all  its  comparison  of  things  in  the 
judgment,  all  the  influences  of  motives  on  the  affections,  all  the  hesitan- 
cies,  and  baitings  of  the  will,  to  its  final  choice.  ^  Sitck  knowledge  is 
too  tconderftd  for  u«,"  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  ^  understand, 
eth  the  thoughts  of  man  afar  off." 

But  if  a  contingency  icill  have  a  given  result,  to  that  result  it  must  be 
determined.  Not  in  the  least.  We  have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  a  given  result  by  mere  precognition,  for  we  have  evidence  in 
our  own  minds  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  causal  to  the  actions  of 
another.  It  is  determined  to  its  result  by  the  will  of  the  agent ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  it  must  be  determined  to  that 
result,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  freedom  to  be  unconstrained ;  so 
that  here  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a  free  agent  that  he  will 
act  in  some  particular  manner,  but  that  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
what  vnU  be,  whether  foreseen  or  not,  that  it  must  be. 

On  this  subject,  so  much  controverted,  and  on  which  so  much,  in  the 
way  of  logical  consequence,  depends,  I  add  a  few  authorities. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  observes,  ^  They  who  suppose  that  events,  which  are 
called  contingent,  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown,  must  likewise  suppose 
that  when  there  is  not  a  chain  of  necessary  causes,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  any  future  events ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  let  us  suppose 
that  there  is  in  man  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  and  of  acting  with 
what  has,  of  late,  been  called  philosophical  freedom ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose farther,  that  the  actions  of  such  a  man  cannot  possibly  be  fore- 
known ;  will  there  not  yet  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  notwithstanding 
this  supposition,  the  same  certainty  of  event  in  every  one  of  the  man's 
actions,  as  if  they  were  ever  so  fatal  and  necessary  ?  For  instance, 
fiuppcse  the  man,  by  an  internal  principle  of  motion,  and  an  absolute 
fi  eedom  of  mind,  to  do  some  particular  action  to-day,  and  suppose  it  was 
not  possible  that  this  action  should  have  been  foireseen  yesterday,  v-^m 
there  not,  nevenheless,  the  same  certainty  of  event,  as  if  it  had  beer 
foreseen,  and  absolutely  necessary  ?  That  is,  would  it  not  have  been  as 
certain  a  truth  yesterday,  and  from  eternity,  that  this  action  was  an 
event  to  be  performed  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  freedom,  at 
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it  is  now  a  certain  £Cnd  inikllible  truth  that  it  is  performed?  Mere  ce^ 
tainty  of  event,  therefore,  does  not,  in  any  measure,  imply  mcessity. 
And  surely  it  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  every  future 
event  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  now  certain,  may  now  be  cer- 
tainly known  by  that  intelligence  which  is  omniscient.  The  manner 
how  God  can  foreknow  future  events,  without  a  chain  of  necessaiy 
causes,  it  is  indeed  impossible  for  us  to  explain,  yet  some  sort  of  gene- 
I'd  notion  of  it  we  may  conceive.  For,  as  a  man  who  has  no  influence 
over  another  person's  actions,  can  yet  often  perceive  beforehand  what 
that  other  will  do ;  and  a  wiser  and  more  experienced  man,  with  still 
greater  probability  will  foresee  what  another,  with  whose  disposition  he  is 
perfectly  acquainted,  will  in  certain  circumstances  do ;  and  an  angel,  with 
still  less  degree  of  error,  may  have  a  farther  prospect  into  men's  future 
actions :  so  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conceive,  that  God,  without  influenc- 
ing men's  wills  by  his  power,  or  subjecting  them  to  a  chain  of  necessary 
causes,  cannot  but  have  a  knowledge  of  future  free  events,  as  much 
more  certain  than  men  or  angels  can  possibly  have,  as  the  perfection 
of  his  nature  is  greater  than  that  of  theirs.  The  distinct  manner  how 
he  foresees  these  things,  we  cannot,  indeed,  explain ;  but  neither  can 
we  explain  the  manner  of  niunberless  other  things,  of  the  reality  of 
which,  however,  no  man  entertains  a  doubt." 

Dr.  Copleston  judiciously  remarks : — 

'*  The  course  indeed  of  the  material  world  seems  to  proceed  upon 
such  fixed  and  uniform  laws,  that  short  experience  joined  to  close  atten- 
tion is  sufficient  to  enable  a  man,  for  all  useful  purposes,  to  anticipate 
the  general  result  of  causes  now  in  action.  In  the  moral  world  much 
greater  uncertainty  exists.  Every  one  feels,  that  what  depends  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  fellow  creatures  is  less  certain,  than  what  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  laws  of  matter :  and  yet  even  herct 
since  man  is  a  being  of  a  certain  composition,  having  such  and  such 
faculties,  inclinations,  affections,  desires,  and  appetites,  it  is  ver}'  pos- 
sible for  those  who  study  his  nature  attentively,  especially  for  those  who 
have  practical  experience  of  any  individual  or  of  any  community  of 
men,  to  foretell  how  they  will  be  affected,  and  how  they  will  act  under 
any  supposed  circumstances.  The  same  power  (in  an  unlimited  degree 
as  before)  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  that  Being,  who 
excels  the  wisest  of  us  infinitely  more  than  the  wisest  of  um  excels  )u^ 
fellow  creatures. 

"  It  never  enters  the  mind  of  a  person  who  reflects  in  this  way.  that 
his  anticipation  of  another's  conduct  lays  any  restraint  upon  that  man's 
conduct  when  he  comes  to  act.  T?ie  anticipation  indeed  is  rdaiire  to 
himself,  not  to  the  other.  If  it  aflTected  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  hi* 
conduct  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  thmker  that  he  will  so  act.     But  no  man  really  believes  io 
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tlijs  magical  sympathy.  No  man  supposes  the  certaitUy  of  the  event  (to 
use  a  common,  but,  as  I  conceive,  an  improper  term,)  to  correspond  at 
all  with  the  certainty  of  him  who  foretells  or  expects  it.  In  fact,  every 
day's  experience  shows,  that  men  are  deceived  in  the  event,  even  when 
they  regarded  themselves  as  most  certain,  and  when  they  would  readily 
navo  used  the  strongest  phrases  to  denote  that  certainty,  not  from  any 
intention  to  deceive,  but  from  an  honest  persuasion  that  such  an  event 
must  happen.  How  is  it  then?  God  can  never  be  deceived — ^his 
knowledge  therefore  is  always  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  event — 
and  yet  if  we  get  an  idea  of  what  his  knowledge  is,  by  our  own,  why 
should  we  regard  it  as  dragging  the  event  along  with  it,  when  in  our 
own  case  we  acknowledge  the  two  things  to  have  no  connection  ? 

^  But  here  the  advocate  for  necessity  interposes,  and  says,  True, 
your  knowledge  does  not  affect  the  event,  over  which  you  have  no 
power :  but  God,  who  is  all-powerful,  who  made  all  things  as  they  are, 
and  who  knowe  all  that  will  come  to  pass,  must  be  regarded  as  render 
ing  that  necessary  which  he  foreknows— just  as  even  you  may  be  cop 
sidered  accessary  to  the  event  which  you  anticipate,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  share  you  have  had  in  preparing  the  instruments  or 
funning  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  bring  it  about. 

'*  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  connection  between  knowledge  and  the 
eoenl  is  not  at  all  established  by  this  argument.  It  is  not  because  I 
knew  what  would  follow,  but  because  I  contributed  toward  it^  that  it  is 
influenced  by  me.  You  may  if  you  please  contend,  that  because  God 
made  every  thing,  therefore  all  things  that  happen  are  done  by  him. 
This  is  taking  another  ground,  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  will 
be  considered  presently.  All  I  maintain  now  is,  that  the  notion  of  God's 
foreknowledge  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  our 
belief  in  the  contingency  of  events,  and  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 
The  confusion  has,  I  conceive,  arisen  chiefly  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  certaintyy  used  as  it  is  even  by  learned  writers,  both  in  its  relation 
to  the  mind  which  thinks,  and  to  the  object  about  which  it  is  thinking." 
{Inquiry  into  Necessity,  ^c.) 

To  the  above  I  add  a  passage  from  a  divine  of  much  older  date,  who 
has  stated  the  argument  with  admirable  clearness : — 

In  answer  to  the  common  argument,  **  As  a  thing  is,  such  is  the 
knowledge  of  it :  future  contingencies  are  uncertain,  therefore  they  can- 
not  be  known  as  certain,"  he  observes,  <<  It  is  wonderful,  that  acute 
minds  should  not  have  detected  the  fallacy  of  this  paralogism.  For  the 
major^  which  is  vaunted  as  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth,  is  most  false 
unless  it  be  properly  explained.  For  if  a  thing  %  mZ,  shall  the  know, 
ledge  of  it  be  evU  7  Then  neither  God  nor  angels  could  know  the  sins 
of  men,  without  sinning  themselves !  Again,  should  a  thing  be  neces- 
•ory.  will  the  knowledge  of  it,  on  that  account,  be  also  necessary  ?   Btil 
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many  things  are  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  either  are 
unknown  to  us,  or  only  known  doubtfully.  Many  persons  doubt  evep 
the  existence  of  Grod,  which  in  the  highest  sense  is  necessary ^  so  far  are 
they  from  having  a  necessary  knowledge  of  him.  That  proposttion. 
therefore,  is  only  true  in  this  sense,  that  our  knowledge  must  agree 
with  the  things  which  are  known,  and  that  we  know  them  as  they  an 
a  reality,  and  not  otherwise.  Thus  I  ought  to  think,  that  the  paper  oB 
which  I  write  is  white  and  the  ink  black  \  for  if  I  fancy  the  ink  wLite, 
and  the  paper  black,  this  is  not  knowledge,  but  ignorance,  or  rather  de- 
ception.  In  like  manner  true  knowledge  ought  to  regard  things  neceS' 
sary  as  necessary^  and  things  contingent  as  contingent :  but  it  requires 
not  that  necessary  things  should  be  known  necessarily,  and  contingent 
things  contingently  ;  for  the  contrary  often  happens. 

*'  But  the  minor  of  the  above  syllogism  is  ambiguous  «ind  improper. 
The  things  about  which  our  minds  are  exercised,  are  in  themselves  nei- 
ther certain  nor  uncertain.  They  are  called  so  only  in  respect  of  hira 
who  knows  them ;  but  they  themselves  are  necessary  or  coniingenL 
But  if  you  understand  by  a  certain  thing,  a  necessary  one,  and  by  an 
uncertain  thing  that  which  is  contingent^  as  many  by  an  abuse  of  .terms 
do,  then  your  minor  will  appear  to  be  identical  and  nugatory,  for  it  will 
stand,  *  Future  contingencies  are  contingent,'  from  which  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn.  It  is  to  be  concluded,  that  certitude  and  incertitude  are 
not  affections  of  the  things  which  are  or  may  be  known,  but  of  the  intel- 
lect of  him  who  has  knowledge  of  them,  and  who  forms  diflerent  judgments 
respecting  them.  For  one  and  the  same  thing,  without  any  change  in 
itself,  may  be  certain  and  uncertain  at  the  same  time ;  certain  indeed  to 
him  who  knows  it  certainly,  but  to  him  who  knows  it  not,  uncertain. 
For  example,  the  same  future  eclipse  of  the  sun  shall  be  certain  to  a 
skilful  astronomer  who  has  calculated  it:  uncertain  to  him  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  that  cannot  be  said 
concerning  the  necessity  and  contingency  of  things.  They  remain  such 
as  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  whether  we  know  them  or  not ;  for  ao 
eclipse,  which  from  t'ne  laws  of  nature  must  necessarily  take  place,  is 
not  made  contingent  by  my  ignorance  and  uncertainty  whether  it  will  or 
will  not  happen.  For  this  reason  they  are  mistaken  who  say  that  things 
determined  by  the  decree  of  God,  are  necessary  in  respect  of  God ;  but 
that  to  us,  who  know  not  his  decrees,  they  are  contingent;  for  our  igna 
rmce  cannot  make  that  which  is  future  and  necessar\%  because  God  hall, 
decreed  it,  change  its  nature,  and  become  contingent.  It  is  no  cortra- 
diction  indeed  to  say,  that  one  and  the  same  thing  may  be  at  onco  neces" 
sary  and  yet  uncerfa$ty  but  that  it  should  be  necessary  and  contingent  ia 
a  manifest  contradiction.  To  God,  therefore,  whose  knowledge  is  infi- 
nite, future  contingencies  are  indeed  certain,  but  to  angels  and  men 
uncertain  ;  nor  are  they  made  necessary  because  God  knows  them  cer- 
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tainly.  The  knowledge  of  God  influences  nothing  extriiuncally,  nor 
efaanges  the  nature  of  things  in  any  wise.  He  knows  future  necessary 
things  as  necessary,  but  contingencies  as  contingencies ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  know  them  truly,  but  be  deceived,  which  cannot  happen 
to  God."   (CurceOaus,  De  Jure  Deiy  1645.) 

The  rudiments  of  the  third  theory  which  this  controversy  has  called 
forth,  may  be  found  in  many  theological  writers,  ancient  and  modem ; 
but  it  is  stated  at  large  in  the  writings  of  Archbishop  King,  and  requires 
some  notice,  because  the  views  of  that  Mrviter  have  of  late  been  again  made 
a  subject  of  controversy.  They  amount,  in  bnef,  to  this,  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  must  be  supposed  to  differ  so  much  from  any  thing  of 
the  kind  we  perceive  in  ourselves,  and  from  any  ideas  which  we  can 
possibly  form  of  that  property  of  the  Divine  nature,  that  no  argument 
respecting  it  can  be  grounded  upon  our  imperfect  notions ;  and  that  all 
eontroversy  on  subjects  connected  with  it  is  idle  and  fruitless. 

In  establishing  this  view,  Archbishop  King,  in  his  Sermon  on  Divine 
Predestination  and  Foreknowledge,  has  the  following  observations  : — 

^  It  is  in  effect  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  nature  of  God  is  incom. 
prehensible  by  human  understanding  ;  and  not  only  his  nature,  but  like, 
wise  his  powers  and  faculties,  and  the  ways  and  niethods  in  which  he 
exercises  them,  are  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  that  we  are  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  framing  exact  and  adequate  notions  of  them. 

**  We  ought  to  remember,  that  the  descriptions  which  we  frame  cO 
ourselves  of  God,  or  of  the  Divine  attributes,  are  not  taken  from  any 
direct  or  immediate  perceptions  that  we  have  of  him  or  them ;  but  from 
some  observations  we  have  made  of  his  works,  and  from  the  consideration 
of  those  qualifications,  that  we  conceive  would  enable  us  to  perform  the 
like. 

'*  It  doth  truly  follow  from  hence,  that  God  must  either  have  thesr,  or 
other  faculties  equivalent  to  them,  and  adequate  to  these  mighty  effects 
which  proceed  from  them.  And  because  we  do  not  know  what  his 
faculties  are  in  themselves,  we  give  them  the  names  of  those  powers, 
that  we  find  would  be  necessary  to  us  in  order  to  produce  such 
eflTects,  and  call  them  wisdom,  understanding,  and  foreknowledge  ;  yet 
at  .he  same  time  we  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  they  are  of  a  nature  alto- 
geOier  different  from  oursy  and  that  we  have  no  direct  and  proper  notion 
or  conception  of  them.  Only  we  are  sure,  that  they  have  effects  like  unto 
those  that  proceed  from  wisdom,  understanding,  and  foreknowledge  in 
US ;  and  that  when  our  works  fail  to  resemble  them  in  any  particular,  it 
is  by  reason  of  some  defect  in  these  qualifications. 

"■  Thus  our  reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe  these  attributes  to  God,  by 
way  of  analogy  to  such  qualities  as  we  find  most  valuable  in  ourselves. 

**  If  we  look  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  consider  the  representations 
2iven  us  there  of  God  or  his  attributes,  we  shall  find  them  plainly  bor. 
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lowed  from  seme  resemblance  to  things,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
by  OU1  senses.  Thus  when  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  of  God,  they 
ascribe  hands,  and  eyes,  and  feet  to  him  :  not  that  we  should  believe  he 
has  any  of  these  members,  according  to  the  literal  signification ;  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  he  has  a  power  to  execute  all  those  acts,  to  the  efiect. 
ing  of  which  these  parts  in  us  are  instrumental :  that  is,  he  can  convene 
vn*h  men,  as  well  as  if  he  had  a  tongue  and  mouth ;  he  can  discern  all 
thit  we  do  or  say,  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  eyes  and  ears ;  he  can  reach 
lis  as  well  as  if  he  had  hands  ai^d  feet ;  he  has  as  true  and  substantial  a 
being  as  if  he  had  a  body ;  and  he  is  as  truly  present  every  where,  as 
if  that  body  were  infinitely  extended, 

^*  Afler  the  same  manner,  we  find  him  represented  as  affected  with  such 
passions  as  we  perceive  to  be  in  ourselves,  namely,  as  angry  and  pleased, 
as  loving  and  hating,  as  repenting  and  changing  his  resolutions,  as  full 
of  mercy  and  provoked  to  revenge.  And  yet  on  reflection  we  cannot 
think,  that  any  of  these  passions  literally  affect  the  Divine  nature. 

"  And  as  the  passions  of  men  are  thus  by  analogy  ascribed  to  Grod, 
because  these  would  in  us  be  the  principles  of  such  outward  actions,  as 
we  see  he  has  performed  ;  so  by  the  same  condescension  to  the  weakness 
of  our  capacities,  we  find  the  powers  and  operations  of  our  mind* 
ascribed  to  him. 

**  The  use  of  foreknowledge  with  us  is  to  prevent  any  surprise  when 
events  happen,  and  that  we  may  not  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  by  things 
coming  upon  us  unawares.  Now  inasmuch  as  we  are  certain  that 
nothing  can  surprise  God,  and  that  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do ; 
we  conclude  that  God  has  a  faculty  to  which  our  foreknowledge  bearB 
some  analogy,  therefore  we  call  it  by  that  name. 

"  But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  that  any  of  these  are  UtertdJy  in 
God,  afler  the  manner  they  are  in  us,  any  more  than  hands  or  eyes,  than 
love  or  hatred  are  ;  on  the  contrary  we  must  acknowledge,  that  those 
things,  which  we  call  by  these  names,  when  attributed  to  God,  are  of  so 
very  different  a  nature  from  what  they  are  in  us,  and  so  superior  to  all 
that  we  can  conceive,  that  in  reality  there  is  no  more  likeness  between 
them,  than  between  our  hand  and  God^s  potter.  Nor  can  we  draw  con- 
sequences from  the  real  nature  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  with  more 
justness  of  reason,  than  we  can  conclude,  because  our  hand  consists  of 
fingers  and  joints,  therefore  the  power  of  God  is  distinguished  by  such 
parts. 

'^  So  that  to  argue,  <  because  foreknowledge,  as  it  is  in  us,  if  supposed 
infalUble,  cannot  consist  with  the  contingency  of  events,  therefore  what 
we  call  so  in  God  cannot,'  is  as  far  from  reason,  as  it  would  be  to  con- 
clude, because  our  eyes  cannot  see  in  the  dark,  therefore  when  God  m 
said  to  see  all  things,  his  eyes  must  be  enlightened  with  a  perpetual  mn» 
shine  ;  or  because  we  cannot  love  or  hate  without  nnivnon,  therp.foir 
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when  the  Scnptiires  ascribe  these  to  Grod,  they  teach  us  thnt  lie  is  liable 
In  these  affections  as  we  are. 

<'  We  ought,  therefore,  to  interpret  all  these  things,  when  attributed  to 
GoQ  only  by  way  of  condescension  to  our  capacities,  in  order  to  help 
us  to  conceive  what  we  are  to  expect  from  him,  and  what  duty  wo  are 
o  pay  him.  Particularly,  the  terms  of  foreknowledge,  predestination, 
nay,  of  understanding  and  will,  when  ascribed  to  him,  a1^  not  to  be  taken 
strictly  or  properly,  nor  are  we  to  think  that  they  aie  in  him  in  the 
9amt  sense  that  we  find  them  in  ourselves ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to 
interpret  them  only  by  way  of  analogy  and  comparison." 

These  views  have  recently  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Copleston,  in  his 
**  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination  ;"  but,  to  this 
theory,  the  first  objection  is,  that,  like  the  former,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
relieve  the  difRculty,  for  the  entire  subduing  of  which  it  was  adopted. 

For  though  foreknowledge  in  God  should  be  admitted  to  be  something 
of  a  '*  very  different  nature''  to  the  same  quality  in  man,  yet  as  it  is 
represented  as  something  equivalent  to  foreknowledge,  whatever  that 
something  may  be ;  as,  in  consequence  of  it,  prophecies  have  actually 
been  uttered  and  fulfilled,  and  of  such  a  kind,  too,  as  relate  to  actions 
for  which  men  have  in  fact  been  htild  accountable  ;  all  the  original  diffi. 
culty  of  reconciling  contingent  events  to  this  something,  of  which  human 
foreknowledge  is  s,  **  kind  of  shadow,"  as  '^  a  map  of  China  is  to  China 
itself,"  remains  in  full  force.  The  difficulty  is  shifted,  but  not  removed  ; 
it  cannot  even  be  with  more  facility  slided  past ;  and  either  the  Christian 
world  must  be  content  to  forego  all  inquiries  into  these  subjects, — a 
consummation  not  to  be  expected,  however  it  may  be  wished, — or  the 
contest  must  be  resumed  on  another  field,  with  no  advantage  from  better 
ground  or  from  broader  daylight. 

A  farther  objection  to  these  notions  is,  that  they  are  dangerous. 

For  if  it  be  true,  thatHhe  faculties  we  ascribe  to  God  are  ^ofa  nature 
altogether  different  y*rom  our  otm,  and  that  we  have  no  direct  and  proper 
nation  or  conception  of  /Aem,"  then,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  no  proper 
revelation  at  all  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  his  attributes,  in  the  Scrip. 
tures ;  and  what  we  esteem  to  be  such,  is  a  revelation  of  terms,  to  which 
we  can  attach  no  ^proper  notion.*^  If  this  conclusion  be  well  founded, 
then  it  is  so  monstrous  that  the  premises  on  which  it  hangs  must  be 
unsound  and  anti-Scriptural.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  general  refuta. 
tion  of  the  hypothesis :  but  a  more  particular  examination  will  show  that 
it  rests  upon  false  assumptions ;  and  that  it  introduces  gratuitous  diffi- 
calties,  not  called  for  by  the  supposed  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  fore, 
knowledge  of  God  with  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 

I.  It  is  assumed  that  the  descriptions  which  we  frame  to  ourselves 
of  God,  are  taken  from  the  observations  we  have  made  on  his  works, 
and  fix>m  the  oonsciousness  of  those  qualifications  which,  wo  conceive. 
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would  eDable  us  to  pertbrm  the  like.  This  might  be,  in  part,  true  of 
heathens  left  without  the  light  of  revelation ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  those 
who  enjoy  that  advantage.  Our  knowledge  o^  God  comes  from  the 
Sciiptnres,  which  are  taught  to  us  in  our  infancy,  and  with  which, 
either  by  reading  or  hearing,  we  become  familiar  as  we  grow  up.  The 
notions  we  have  of  God,  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Scriptures,  sie, 
therefore,  not  those  which  we  have  framed  by  the  procest  assumed  bv 
the  archliishop,  but  those  which  have  been  declared  to  us  in  the  Scnp 
tures  by  God  himself,  as  descriptions  of  his  own  nature.  Th  s  makes 
a  great  difference.  Our  own  modes  of  forming  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  nature  would  have  no  authority  higher  than  ourselves;  the 
armouncemerUs  of  Scripture  are  the  word  of  God,  communicating  by 
human  language  the  truth  and  reality  of  things,  as  to  himsdf.  This  is 
the  constant  profesmon  of  the  sacred  writers ;  they  tell  us,  not  what  there 
is  in  man  which  may  support  an  analogy  between  man  and  God,  but 
what  God  is  in  himself. 

2.  It  is  assumed,  that  because  the  nature  of  God  is  ^  tneamprcheim* 
bhj''^  we  have  no  **  proper  notion  or  conception  of  it."  The  term  **  proper 
notion"  is  vague.     It  may  mean  "  an  exact  and  adequate  notion,"  which 
It  may  be  granted  without  hesitation  that  we  have  not ;  or  it  may  mean 
a  notion  correct  and  true  in  itself,  though  not  complete  and  comprehend 
give.     A  great  part  of  the  fallacy  lies  here.     To  be  incomprehensible,  ia 
not,  in  every  case,  and  assuredly  not  in  this,  to  be  uninlelligible.    We 
may  know  God,  though  we  cannot  fully  know  him ;  and  our  notions 
may  be  <rue,  though  not  adequate ;  and  they  must  be  true,  if  we  have 
rightly  understood  God's  revelation  of  himself.     Of  heingj  for  instance, 
we  can  form  a  true  notion,  because  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
existence;   and  though  we  cannot  q^ictend  the  conception  to  absolule 
being  or  self  existence,  because  our  being  is  a  dependent  one,  we  can 
yet  supply  the  defect,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  by  the  nega* 
tive  notion  of  independence.      Of  spirit  we  have  a  true  notion,  and 
understand,  therefore,  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that  '<  God  b  a 
spirit ;"  and  though  we  can  have  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  an 
itifinite  spirit,  we  can  supply  that  want  also,  to  all  practical  purposeSi 
by  the  negative  process  of  removing  all  imperfection^  or  limit  of  exceU 
lence,  from  our  views  of  the  Divine  nature.     We  have  a  true  notion  of 
the  presence  of  one  being  with  other   beings,  and  with   place;  and 
though  we  cannot  comprehend  the  mode  in  which  God  is  omnipresent^ 
we  are  able  to  conceive  without  difficulty  the  facty  that  the  Divine  pre- 
sence filN  all  things.     We  have  true  notions  of  power  and  knowledge ; 
and  can  suppose  them  mfinite,  though  ^10  they  should  be  so,  we  know 
not.     And  as  to  the  moral  attributes,  such  as  truths  justice^  and  goodnestn 
we  have   not   only  tnte,   but  comprehensive,  and   for  any  thing  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  adeqriaJte  notions  of  them ;  for  our  difficultief 
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afl  to  thesp.  attributes  do  not  arise  from  any  incapacity  to  conceive  oi 
what  is  perfect  tndh^  'perfect  jitsticCy  and  perfect  goodness,  but  from  our 
inability  to  show  how  many  things,  which  occur  in  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, are  to  be  reconciled  to  these  attributes; — and  that,  not  because 
our  notions  of  the  attributes  themselves  are  obscure,  but  because 
the  things,  out  of  which  such  questions  arise,  are  either  in  themselves, 
or  in  their  relations,  but  partially  understood  or  greatly  mistakep.-— 
Job  and  his  friends  did  not  differ  in  abstract  views  of  the  jwttice 
of  the  moral  government  of  God,  but  in  reconciling  Job's  afflictions 
with  it. 

3.  It  is  assumed  that  the  nature  of  God  is  essentially  different  from 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. — 
When  it  says,  that  **  God  is  a  spirit ;"  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  a  distant  analogy,  such  a  one  as  springs  out  of  mere  reiation^ 
which,  in  a  poetic  imagination,  might  be  sufficient  to  support  a  figure 
of  speech,  is  alone  intended.  The  very  argument  connected  with  these 
words,  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  forbids 
this.  It  is  a  declaration  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  worship  suited 
to  his  nature ;  and  the  word  employed  is  that  by  which  both  Jews  and 
Samaritans  had  been  taught  by  the  same  inspired  records,  which  they 
each  possessed,  to  designate  and  conceive  of  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man.  The  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man,  are  not  the  same ; 
but  they  are  simxlarj  because  they  bear  many  attributes  in  common, 
though  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  nature  in  a  degree  of  perfection 
infinitely  exceeding.  The  difference  of  degree,  however,  cannot  prove 
a  difference  of  essence, — no,  nor  the  circumstance  that  one  has  attributes 
which  the  other  has  not, — in  any  sense  of  the  word  difference  which 
could  be  of  service  to  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis.  But  if  a  total 
difference  is  proved  as  to  the  intellectual  attributes  of  God  and  men,  that 
difierence  must  be  extended  to  the  mord  attributes  also ;  and  so  the  very 
foundation  of  morab  and  religion  would  be  undermined.  This  point 
was  successfully  pressed  by  Edwards  against  Archbishop  King,  and  it 
is  met  very  feebly  by  Dr.  Copleston.  "Edwards,"  he  observes, 
"  raises  a  clamour  about  tlie  moral  attributes,  as  if  their  nature  also 
must  be  held  to  be  different  in  kind  from  human  virtues,  if  the  iktiow- 
ledge  of  God  be  admitted  to  be  different  in  kind  from  ours."  Certainly 
this  follows  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Archbishop  King ;  and  if 
his  followers  take  his  conclusions  as  to  tlie  intellectual  attributes,  they 
must  take  them  as  to  the  moral  attributes  also.  If  the  faculties  of  God 
be  <'  of  a  nature  altogether  different  from  ours,"  we  have  no  more  reason 
to  except  from  this  rule  the  truth  and  the  justice,  than  the  wisdom  and 
the  prescience  of  God ;  and  the  reasoning  of  Archbishop  King  is  as  con^ 
elusive  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  fallacy  t^f  the  above  assumptions  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  hvno 
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•hesis  which  has  been  built  upon  them ;  and  the  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture may  be  shown  to  be  as  unfi>unded.  It  is,  as  the  above  extract 
will  show,  in  brief  this,  that  as  the  Scriptures  ascribe,  by  analogy^  bands, 
an.l  eyes,  and  feet  to  God,  and  also  the  passions  of  love,  hatred,  angei, 
^1^  '*  because  these  would  be  in  us  the  principles  of  such  outward 
actions  as  we  see  he  has  performed ;  so,  by  the  same  condesceoflOQ, 
to  the  weakness  of  our  capacities,  we  find  the  powers  and  operations  of 
our  minds  ascriiied  to  him/'  But  will  the  advocates  of  this  opioion 
look  steadily  to  its  legitimate  consequences?  We  believe  not;  and 
those  consequences  must,  therefore,  be  its  total  refutation.  For  if  both 
our  intellectual  and  moral  affections  are  made  use  of  but  as  distant  ana- 
logies, and  obscure  intimations,  to  convey  to  us  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  affections  of  the  Divine  nature,  in  the 
same  manner  as^human  hands,  and  human  eyes,  are  made  to  represent 
his  power  and  his  knowledge, — ^it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Divine  nature  which  answers  more  truly  and  exactly  to  knowledgt, 
iustice,  trtUh^  mercy y  and  other  qualities  in  man,  than  the  knowledge  of 
God  answers  to  human  organs  of  vision,  or  his  power  to  the  hands  or 
the  feet;  and  from  this  it  would  follow,  that  nothing  Lb  said  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Divine  Being,  but  what  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  figura* 
tive,  and  purely  metaphorical.  We  are  no  more  like  God  in  our  mindt 
than  in  our  bodiesy  and  it  might  as  truly  have  been  said  with  respect  to 
man's  bodily  shape,  as  to  his  mental  faculties,  that  man  was  made  ''in 
the  image  of  God."  (8) 

(6)  "  Thoajph  his  grace  rightly  lays  down  analogy  for  the  foandatioa  of  his 
discouive,  yet,  for  want  of  having  thoroughly  weighed  and  digested  it,  and  by 
wording  himself  ineautioasly,  he  seems  entirely  to  destroy  the  nature  ofH; 
insomuch  that  while  he  rejects  the  strict  propriety  of  our  conceptions  and  wordsi 
on  the  one  hand,  he  appears  to  his  antagonists  to  run  into  an  extreme  even 
below  metaphor,  on  the  other. 

"  His  greatest  mistake  is,  that  through  his  discourse  he  supposes  the  oieoaberf 
and  actions  of  a  human  body,  which  we  attribute  to  God  in  a  pure  metapuori  to 
be  equally  upon  the  same  foot  of  analogy  with  the  paesime  of  a  human  toial, 
which  are  attributed  to  him  in  a  hiwer  and  more  imperfect  degree  of  analogy  i' 
and  eyen  with  the  operations  and  perfections  of  the  pure  mind  or  tnfeii^' 
which  are  attributed  to  him  in  a  yet  higher  and  more  complete  degr««'  ^^ 
pursuance  of  this  oyersight,  he  expressly  asserts  love  and  ang«r,  wisdo"'^ 
and  goodness,  knowledge  and  foreknowledge,  and  all  the  other  Divifio  attri- 
butes to  be  spoken  of  God,  as  improperly  as  eyes  or  tare ;  that  there  is  nc  ^^ 
likeness  between  these  things  in  the  Divine  nature  and  in  ours,  thnn  there 
IS  between  our  hand  and  God*s  power,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  '^^  ^^ 
same  sense. 

''  Ngreeably  to  this  incautious  and  indistinct  manner  of  treating  a  ^^)^ 
curious  and  difficult,  he  hath  unwarily  dropped  s>me  such  shocking  expre«sio"' 
as  these,  the  beet  repreeentatione  we  can  make  of  God  are  it^nitely  short  nf  ^^ 
Wliich  God  forbid,  in  the  sense  his  adversaries  take  it ;  for  then  all  our  t^"^' 
ings  concerning  him  would  be  groundless  and  false.     But  the  saying  is  evi^^l 
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It  is  also  to  be  observed^  that  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the 
jLuowledge,  power,  and  other  attributes  of  Grod,  in  figurative  language, 
taken  from  the  eyes  or  hands  of  the  body,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
this  language  is  oaetaphorical,  not  only  from  the  reason  of  things  itself, 
hut  because  the  same  idea^  are  also  quite  as  oflen  expressed  without 
figure ;  and  the  metaphor  therefore  never  misleads  us.  We  have 
sufficient  proof  also  that  it  never  did  mislead  the  Jews,  even  in  the 
worst  periods  of  their  history,  and  when  their  tendency  to  idolatry  and 
grosd  superstition  was  mo^t  powerful.  They  made  images  in  humaxi 
shape  of  other  gods ;  but  never  of  Jbuovah  :  the  Jews  were  never 
anthropomorphites,  whatever  they  might  be  beside.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  they  did  give  a  literal  interpretation  to  those  passages  in 
their  Scriptures  which  speak  of  the  knowledge^  justice,  mercy^  &c,  of 
God,  as  the  same  in  kindf  though  infinitely  higher  in  their  degree 
of  excellence,  with  the  same  quaUties  in  men.  The  reason  is  obvious : 
they  could  not  interpret  those  passages  of  their  holy  writings  which 
3peak  of  the  hands,  the  eyes,  and  the  feet  of  God  literally ;  because 
every  part  of  the  same  sacred  revelation  was  full  of  representations  of 
the  Divine  nature,  which  declared  his  absolute  spirituality :  and  they 
20uld  not  interpret  those  passages  figuratively  which  speak  of  the  intel 
lectual  and  moral  qualities  of  God  in  terms  that  express  the  same  qua- 
iities  in  men  ;  because  their  whole  revelation  did  not  furnish  them  with 
any  hint,  even  the  most  distant,  that  there  was  a  more  literal  or  exact 
Benae  in  which  they  could  be  taken.  It  was  not  possible  for  any  man 
to  take  literally  that  sublimely  figurative  representation  of  the  upholding 
and  ruling  power  of  God,  where  he  is  said  to  "  hold  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  unless  he  could  also  conclude  that 
where  he  is  said  to  ^*  weigh  the  hills  in  scales,  and  the  mountains  in  a 
halance,"  he  was  to  understand  this  literally  also.  The  idea  suggested 
is  that  of  sustaining,  regulating,  and  adjusting  ^  power ;  but  if  he  were 
told,  that  he  ought  to  take  the  idea  of  power  in  as  figurative  a  sense  as 
that  of  the  waters  being  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  Gcd,  and  his 
^^eighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  fonn 
any  idea  of  the  thing  signified  at  alL  The  first  step  in  the  attempt 
would  plunge  him  into  total  darkness.     The  figurative  Jumd  assists  him 

if  20  in  a  favourable  and  qualified  sense  and  meaning;  namely,  that  they  are 
infinitely  short  of  the  real,  true,  internal  nature  of  God  as  he  is  in  himself. — 
Again,  that  they  are  emblemg  indeed  and  parabolical  figures  of  the  Divine  attru 
but  2S,  vthieh  they  are  designed  to  signify  ;  as  if  they  were  signs  or  figures  of  our 
ov  ,  altogether  precarious  and  arbitrary,  and  without  any  real  and  true  foun. 
dation  of  analogy  between  them  in  the  nature  of  either  God  or  man :  and 
accordingly  be  unhappily  describes  the  knowledge  we  have  of  God  and  hia 
attributes,  by  the  notion  we  form  of  a  strange  country  by  a  map,  which  is  only 
paper  and  ink^  strokes  and  linesJ*  {Bishop  BaowN's  Procedure  of  Human  Under 
gtanding.^ 
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to  form  the  idea  of  managing  and  controlUng  jfower^  but  the  figuratiTe 
potoer  suggests  nothing ;  and  so  this  scheme  blots  out  entirely  ail  revf»- 
lation  of  God  of  any  kind,  by  resolving  the  whole  into  figures,  which 
represent  nothing  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception. 

I'he  argument  of  Archbishop  Kino,  from  the  passions  which  ire 
ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture,  is  not  more  conclusive.  '<  After  the  samr 
manner  we  find  him  represented  as  affected  with  such  passions  as  m 
perceive  to  be  in  ourselves,  as  angry  and  pleased,  as  loving  and  hating. 
as  repenting  and  changing  his  resolutions,  as  full  of  mercy,  and  pro- 
voked to  revenge  ;  and  yet^  on  reflection,  we  cannot  think  that  any  of 
these  passions  literally  affect  the  Divine  nature."  But  why  not?  As 
they  are  represented  in  Scripture  to  be  affections  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  not  in  the  gross  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  this  extract, 
there  seems  nothing  improper  in  taking  them  literally ;  and  no  neces- 
aity  is  made  out  to  compel  us  to  understand  them  to  signify  somewhat  for 
which  we  have  not  a  name,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea.  Tlie 
Scriptures  nowhere  warrant  us  to  consider  God  as  a  cold  metaphysical 
abstraction ;  and  they  nowhere  indicate  to  us  that  when  they  ascribe 
ejections  to  him,  they  are  to  be  taken  as  mere  figures  of  speech.  Oo 
the  contrary,  they  teach  us  to  consider  them  as  answering  suhstantiaUy, 
though  not  circumstantially  to  the  innocent  affections  of  men  and  angels. 
Why  may  not  anger  be  '<  literally"  ascribed  to  God,  not  indeed  as  it 
may  be  caricatured  to  suit  a  theory,  but  as  we  find  it  ascribed  in  the 
Scriptures  ?  It  is  not  malignant  anger,  nor  blind,  stormy,  and  disturb- 
ing anger,  which  is  spoken  of;  nor  is  this  always,  nor  need  it  be  at  any 
time,  the  anger  of  creatures.  There  is  an  anger  which  is  without  siu 
in  man, — ^  a  perception  of  evil,  and  opposition  to  it,  and  also  an  emotiou 
of  mind,  a  sensation,  or  passion,  suitable  thereto."  {Wesley,)  There 
was  this  in  our  Lord,  who  was  without  sin ;  nor  is  it  represented  by 
the  evangelists,  who  give  us  the  instances,  as  even  an  infirmity  of  the 
nature  He  assumed.  In  Crod  it  may  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  different 
manner  to  that  in  which  it  ia  found  even  in  men  who  are  ^  angry  and 
sin  not ,-"  it  is  accompcmied  with  no  weakness,  it  is  allied  to  no  imper- 
fection ;  but  that  it  does  exist  as  isuly  in  him  as  in  man,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture ;  and  there  is  no  perfection  ascribed  to  God,  to  which  it  can 
be  proved  contrary,  or  with  which  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  coexist.  (T) 

(7)  Melancthon  says :  *  TJie  Lord  waa  very  angry  with  Aaron  to  have  detlt^* 
ed  him;  and  I  [Moses]  prayed  for  Aaron  also  at  the  same  timet  Deut.  iz,  SO.  Le( 
us  not  elude  the  exceedingly  lamentable  expressions  which  the  Holy  Ghoct  em. 
ploys  when  he  says,  God  was  very  angry ;  and  let  us  not  feign  to  ourselves  a  Oei 
ofstonSf  or  a  Stoical  Deity,  For  though  God  is  angry  in  a  different  manner  from 
men,  yet  let  us  conclude  that  God  was  really  angry  with  Aaron,  an4  that  Aaron 
was  not  then  in  [a  state  of]  grace,  but  obnoxious  to  everlasting  punishmsnt 
Dreadful  was  the  fall  of  Aaron,  who  had  through  fear  yielded  to  the  madasii  of 
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Not  only  anger^  we  are  told,  is  ascribed  to  God,  but  "the  beiog  pleased." 
Let  the  term  used  be  comflacency,  instes^l  of  one  which  seems  to  have 
been  selected  to  convey  a  notion  of  a  lower  and  less  worthy  kind ;  and 
there  is  no  incongruity  in  the  idea.  Hb  is  the  blessed  or  happy  God, 
and  therefore  capable  of  pleasure.  He  looked  upon  his  works,  and  saw 
that  t  ley  were  "  good,"  "  very  good," — words  which  suggest  the  idea 
of  his  complacency  upon  their  completion ;  and  this,  when  separated 
Grom  all  connection  with  human  infirmity,  appears  to  be  a  perfection, 
and  not  a  delect.  To  be  incapable  of  complacency  and  delight,  is  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being  of  Epicurus  and  of  the  modem  Hin- 
does,  of  whose  internal  staiey  so  to  speak,  deep  sleep,  and  the  surface 
of  an  unruffled  lake,  are  favourite  figurative  representations.  But  of  this 
refinement  we  have  nothing  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  neces. 
sary  to  our  idea  of  infinite  perfection.  And  why  should  not  love  exist 
in  God,  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense  ?  For  this  affection  to  be  ac- 
companied with  perturbation,  anxiety,  and  weak  or  irrational  partiality,  is 
a  mere  accident.  So  we  oflen  see  it  in  human  beings ;  but  though  this 
afi^tion,  without  any  concurrent  infirmity,  be  ascribed  to  God,  it  surel]^ 
does  not  follow  that  it  exists  in  him,  as  something  in  nature  "  wholly 
different"  from  love  in  wise  and  holy  creatures,  in  angels  and  in  saints. 
Not  only  the  beauty,  the  force,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  thou, 
sand  passages  of  Scripture  would  be  lost,  upon  this  hypothesis ;  but 
their  meaning  also.  Love  in  God  is  somethings  we  are  told,  which  is  so 
called,  because  it  produces  similar  effects  to  those  which  are  produced 
by  love  in  man  ;  but  what  this  something  is,  we  are  not  informed ;  and 
the  revelation  of  Scripture  as  to  God,  is  thus  reduced  to  a  revelation 
of  his  acts  only,  but  not,  in  the  least,  of  the  principles  from  which  they 
flow.  (8) 

the  people  when  they  instituted  the  Egyptian  worship.  Being  warned  by  this 
example,  let  as  not  confirm  ourselves  in  security,  but  acknowledge  that  it  is 
possible  for  elect  and  renewed  persons  horribly  to  fall,**  &c.  (Ztoci  Praeiptii 
Tkeologi,  1543.) 

(8)  "  It  would  destroy  the  confidence  of  prayer,  and  the  ardour  of  devotion, 
if  we  could  regard  the  Deity  as  subsisting  by  himself,  and  as  having  no  sympa. 
thies,  but  mere  abstract  relations  to  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
J  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  rational  and  philosophical  confutations  of  youi 
system,  that  it  is  fitted  neither  for  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  our  religion ; 
•nd  that,  if  we  could  adopt  it,  we  must  henceforth  exchange  the  language  of 
f^tripiure  fur  the  anthems  of  Epicurus : — 

**  Omnis  enim  per  se  Divum  natura  necesse  est, 
Immortali  avo  summ&  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  ab  nostris  rebus,  sejunctaque  longe  ; 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periculis, 
'    Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nostri, 
Neo  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ir&. 

^It  ifl  in  direct  opposition  to  all  such  vain  and  skeptical  speculalioiis,  tliat  (yhri» 
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Tne  same  obflervadons  may  b«)  applied  to  ^  mercy  aiio  revenge^^  by 
Jie  latter  of  which  the  archbishop  can  mean  nothing  more  than  judictal 
vengeance,  or  retribution^  though  an  equivocal  terra  has  been  ado|**ed> 
nd  capUmdum.  ^  Repenting,  and  changing  his  resolutions,"  are  impro- 
perly placed  among  the  affections  ;  but,  freed  from  ideas  of  human  in- 
lirmi  y,  they ,  may  be,  without  the  least  dishonour  to  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  perfections,  ascribed  to  God  in  as  tiiertU  a  sense  as  we  find  tliem 
«tated  m  the  Scriptures.  They  there  clearly  signify  no  more  than  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  affections  of  God,  his  anger  or  his 
looe^  as  men  turn  from  the  practice  of  righteousness,  or  repent  and  tun 
back  again  to  him ;  and  the  consequent  changes  in  his  dispensations 
toward  them  as  their  Governor  and  Lord.  This  is  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine, and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  most  worthy  of  Grod,  though 
lltordlly  interpreted ;  nothing  wliich  is  not  consistent  with  his  absolute 
inunutability .  He  is  unchangeably  the  lover  and  the  rewarder  of  righteous- 
ness, unchangeably  the  hater  and  the  judge  of  iniquity ;  and  as  his  crea- 
tures are  righteous  or  wicked,  or  are  changed  from  the  one  state  to  the 
other,  they  become  the  objects  of  the  different  regards ,  and  of  the  differ- 
ent €ulmini8trationSf  of  the  same  righteous  and  gracious  Sovereign,  who, 
by  these  very  changes,  shows  that  he  is  without  variableness,  or  shadow 
r>f  turning. 

If  then  there  is  no  reason  for  not  attributing  even  certain  aflfectiooi 
of  the  human  mind  to  God,  when  connected  with  absolute  perfection  and 
excellence,  in  their  nature  and  in  their  exercise,  no  reason  certainly  can 
be  given  for  not  considering  his  intellectual  attributes,  represented,  as 
to  their  nature  though  not  as  to  their  degree,  by  terms  taken  from  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  corresponding  with  our  own.  But  the 
matter  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  appeal  which  is  so  oflen  made 
in  the  Bible  to  these  properties  in  man,  not  as  illustrations  only  of  some- 
thing distantly  and  indistinctly  analogous  to  properties  in  the  Divine 
nature,  but  as  representations  of  the  nature  and  reality  of  these  qualities 
in  the  Supreme  Beii^g,  and  which  are,  therefore^  made  the  grounds  of 
argument,  the  basis  of  duty,  and  the  sources  of  consolation. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  God,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  pas- 
sage before  mentioned, — "  God  is  a  Spirit  ; — where  the  argument  is, 
that  he  requires  not  a  ceremonial  but  a  spiritual  worship,  the  worship 
of  man's  spirit ;  because  he  himself  is  a  Spirit.  How  this  argument 
could  be  brought  out  on  Archbishop  Kino's  and  Dr.  Copleston's  theory, 
it  is  difficult  to  state.  It  would  be  something  of  this  kind : — God  is  a 
SriRiT ;  that  is,  he  is  called  a  Spirit,  because  his  nature  is  analogous 
(o  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  :  but  this  analogy  implies  no  similarity  of 

tianity  always  represents  and  speaks  of  the  Deity  as  participating,  so  far  as  ift> 
Qnity  and  perfection  may  participate,  in  those  feelings  and  affections  which  belooi 
to  our  rational  natures."  (Grinfield's  Vindicim  AnalogietB.) 
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aature :  it  is  a  mere  analogy  of  relation ;  and  therefore,  though  we  have 
Ao  direct  and  proper  notion  of  the  nature  of  God,  yet,  because  lie  in 
called  a  Spirit^  <<  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
m  truth."  This  is  indeed  hi  from  being  an  intelligible,  and  it  is  still 
kas  a  practical,  argument 

With  respect  to  his  inUllectuoL  attributes,  it  is  argued  in  Scripture, 
'*  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge^  shall  not  he  know  7"  Here  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  know- 
ledge  of  man.  This  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  argument ;  which 
would  have  appeared  indescribably  obscure,  if,  according  to  Archbishop 
King's  hypothesis,  it  had  stood, — "  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
«ha1I  he  not  have  somewhat  in  his  nature,  which,  because  it  gives  rise  to 
actions  simMar  to  those  which  proceed  from  knowledge,  we  may  call 
knowledge,  but  of  which  we  have  no  direct  or  proper  notion  ?" 

With  respect  to  his  morcH  attributes,  we  find  the  same  appeals,- 
**  Shal]  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do  right  7"  Here  the  abstract 
term  right  is  undoubtedly  used  in  the  sense  commonly  received  among 
men,  and  is  supposed  to  be  comprehensible  by  them. — *^  The  righteous 
LoBD  loveth  righteousness."  The  righteousness  in  man  which  he  loveth, 
is,  clearly,  correspondent  in  its  kind  to  that  which  constitutes  him  emi- 
nently "the  righteous  Lord." — Still  more  forcibly,  the  house  of  Israel 
is  called  upon  ^  to  judge  between  him  and  his  vineyard  :"  he  conde- 
scends  to  try  his  own  justice  by  the  notions  of  justice  which  prevail 
among  men  ;  in  which  there  could  be  no  meaning,  if  this  moral  quality 
were  not  in  God  and  in  man  of  the  ^kme  kind. — <<  Hear  now,  O  house 
of  Israel,  is  not  my  way  equal  ?"  But  what  force  would  there  be  in  this 
.challenge,  designed  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  a  people  under  correction, 
as  though  they  had  not  been  justly  dealt  with,  if  justice  among  men  had 
no  more  resemblance  to  justice  in  God  than  a  hand  to  power,  or  an  eye 
to  knowledge,  or  ^  a  map  of  China  to  China  itself?"  The  appeal  is  to 
a  standard  common  to  both,  and  by  which  one  might  be  as  explicitly 
determined  as  the  other.  (9)     Finally,  the  ground  of  all  praise  and  ado* 

(9)  How  can  we  confess  God  to  be  just,  if  we  understand  it  not  ?  But  how  can 
we  understand  him  so,  but  by  the  measures  of  justice  7  and  how  shall  we  know 
thatt  if  there  be  two  justices,  one  that  we  know,  and  one  that  we  know  not,  one 
contrary  to  another  ?  If  they  be  contrary,  they  are  not  justice  ;  for  justice  can 
be  no  more  opposed  iojustiee^  than  truth  to  truth :  if  they  be  not  contrary,  then 
(hat  which  we  understand  to  be  just  in  us,  is  just  in  God  ;  and  that  which  is  just 
oRce,  is  jqst  for  ever  in  the  same  case  and  circumstances  :  and,  indeed,  how  is  it 
that  we  are  in  all  thin^  of  excellency  and  virtue  to  be  like  God,  and  to  be  meek 
like  Christ ;  to  h'  humble  om  he  is  humble,  and  to  be  pure  like  Ood,  to  be  just  afler 
hi«  example,  to  be  merciful  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  merciful  7  If  there  is  bu^ 
one  mercy,  and  one  justice,  and  one  meekness,  then  the  measure  of  these,  and  th^ 
rtamm,  is  eternally  the  same.  If  there  be  two,  either  they  are  not  essential  to  God, 
or  else  not  imitable  by  us :  and  then  how  can  we  glorify  God,  and  speak  hm&m 
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ration  of  God  for  works  of  mercy  aad  judginenty-H>f  all  trust  in  God, 
on  account  of  hia  faithfulQeas  and  truth,—- and  of  all  imitation  of  God  in 
his  mercy  and  oompoMtoii,— is  laid  in  every  part  of  the  word  of  God,^nat 
surely  in  this,  that  there  are  unknown  and  unapprehended  qualities  of 
tome  kind  in  Grod,  which  lead  him  to  perform  actions  similar  to  those 
which  flow  from  justice,  truth  and  mercy  in  men  ;  but  in  the  conaidi-n 
tion  that  he  is  justice  itself,  truth  itself,  and  goodness  itsdf.  The  hypo* 
thesis  is  therefore  contradicted  by  the  Scripture ;  and  though  it  has  been 
assumed  in  favour  of  a  great  truth,^— that  the  prescience  of  God  does  not 
destroy  the  liberty  of  man, — that  truth  needs  not  so  cumbrous  and  mis- 
chievous an  auxiliary.  Divine,  foreknowledge  and  the  freedom  of  human 
agency  arc  compatible,  not  because  foreknowledge  in  God  is  a  figure  of 
speech,  or  something  different  in  kind  to  foreknowledge  in  man ;  but 
because  knowledge,  simply  considered,  whether  present,  past,  or  future, 
can  have  no  influence  upon  action  at  all,  and  cannot  therefore  change  a 
contingent  action  into  a  necessary  one. 

For,  afler  all,  where  does  the  great  theological  difRculty  lie,  for  the 
evasion  of  which  so  much  is  to  be  sacrificed  ?  The  prescience,  coun- 
sels, and  plans  of  God,  are  prescience,  counsek,  and  plans,  which  re- 
spect  free  agents,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned ;  and  unless  we  superadd 
influence  to  necessitate,  or  plans  to  entice  irresistibly  and  to  entrap  in- 
evitahly,  into  some  given  course  of  conduct,  there  is  clearly  no  incon 
gruity  between  these  and  human  freedom.  Tliere  is  a  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how  foreknowledge  should  be  absolute,  as  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  conceiving  how  God's  present  Knowledge  should  penetrate  the  heart 
of  man,  and  know  his  present  thoughts :  but  neither  party  argues  from 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the  mode  to  the  impossibility  of  the  thing. 
The  great  difficulty  does  not  then  lie  here.  It  seems  to  be  planted 
precisely  in  this,  that  God  should  prohibit  many  things,  which  he  never- 
theless knows  will  occur,  and  in  the  prescience  of  which  he  regulates 
his  dispensations  to  bring  out  of  these  circumstances  various  results, 
which  he  makes  subservient  to  the  displays  of  his  mercy  and  his  jus- 
tice ;  and  particularly,  that  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who,  he 
knows,  will  finally  perish,  he  exhorts,  warns,  invites,  and,  in  a  word, 
takes  active  and  influential  means  to  prevent  a  foreseen  result  This 
forms  the  difficulty ;  because,  in  the  case  of  man,  the  prescience  of 
failure  would,  in  many  cases,  paralyze  all  effort, — whereas,  in  the  go 
/ernment  of  God,  men  are  treated,  in  our  views,  with  as  much  tntensitif 
yf  care  and  effort,  as  though  the  issue  of  things  was  entirely  unknown. 
But  if  the  perplexity  arises  from  this,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 

tf  hia  name^  and   exalt  his  justice,  and  magnify  his  truth,  and  sincerity,  and 
9iTn[)licity,  if  truth  and  simplicity ,  and  juaticoi  and  mercy  in  him  is  not  that  thinf 
#hich  wo   understand,  and  which  we  are  to  imitate  7^  Slc,  (Bishop  Tatuiii  i 
*  Ductor  Dubitantiwn,^) 
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Jiat  the  question  is  not,  how  to.  reconcile  God's  prescience  witit  the 
A^edora  of  man ;  but  how  to  reconcile  the  conthict  of  God  toward  mao, 
^ou^dered  as  a  free  agent,  with  his  own  prescience ;  how  to  assign  a 
congruity  to  warnings,  exhortations,  and  other  means  adopted  to  prevent 
destruction  as  to  individuals,  with  the  certain  foresight  of  that  terrible 
result.  In  this,  however,  no  moral  attribute  of  God  is  impugned.  On 
the  contrary,  mercy  requires  the  application  of  meaps  of  deliverance,  if 
man  be  under  a  dispensation  of  grace;  Bud  justice  requires  it,  if  man  is 
io  be  judged  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  mercy.  The  difficulty  then  entirely 
resolves  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of  feelings  which,  of  course, — as  we 
cannot  be  judges  of  a  nature  infinite  in  perfection,  though  similar  to 
IV hat  is  excellent  in  our  own,  nor  of  proceedings  which,  in  the  unli- 
mited range  of  the  government  of  God,  may  have  connections  and 
bearings  beyond  all  our  comprehension, — we  cannot  reduce  to  a  human 
standard.  Is  it,  then,  to  adjust  a  mere  matter  of  feelings  that  we  are  to 
make  these  outrageous  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God,  in  what  he 
hath  spoken  of  himself?  And  are  we  to  deny  that  we  have  no  "  proper 
or  direct  notion  of  God,'*  because  we  cannot  find  him  out  to  perfection  t- 
Xhis  difficulty,  which  we  ought  not  to  dare  to  try  by  human  standards, 
is  not  one  however,  we  again  remark,  which  arises  at  all  out  of  the 
relation  of  the  Divine  prescience  to  the  liberty  of  human  actions ;  and 
it  is  entirely  untouched  by  any  part  of  thia  controversy.  We  fall  into 
new  difficulties  through  these  speculations,  but  do  not  escape  the  true 
one.  If  the  freedom  of  man  is  denied,  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are 
impugned ;  and  the  difficulty,  as  a  matter  of  feelings  is  heightened. 
Divine  prescience  cannot  be  denied,  because  the  prophetic  Scriptures 
have  determined  that  already ;  and  if  Archbishop  King's  interpretation 
o€  foreknowledge  be  resorted  to,  the  something  substituted  for  prescience, 
and  equivalent  to  it,  comes  in,  to  bring  us  back,  in  a  fallacious  circle, 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 

It  may  therefore  be  certainly  concluded,  that  the  omniscience  of  God 
comprehends  his  certain  prescience  of  all  events  however  contingent ; 
and  if  any  thing  more  were  necessary  to  strengthen  the  argument  al>ove 
g;iven9  it  might  be  drawn  from  the  irrational,  and,  above  all,  the  unscrip- 
tural  consequences,  which  would  follow  from  the  denial  of  this  doctrine, 
f^efie  are  forcibly  stated  by  President  Edwards : — 

««  It  would  follow  from  this  notion,  (namely,  that  the  Almighty  doth 
not  foreknow  what  will  be  the  result  of  future  contingencies,)  that  as 
God  is  liable  to  be  continually  repenting  what  he  has  done ;  so  he  must 
be  exposed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  intentions  as  to  his 
fuf  ure  conduct ;  altering  his  measures,  relinquishing  his  old  designs,  and 
forming  new  schemes  and  projections.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the 
main  parts  of  his  scheme,  namely,  such  as  belong  to  the  state  of  hit 
moral  kingdom,  must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken,  throuf^h  want  of 
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forefiight ;  and  he  must  be  continually  putting  his  system  to  rights,  as  it 
gets  out  of  order,  through  the  contingence  of  the  actions  of  moral 
agents :  he  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being  absolutely  immutalile, 
must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinitely  the  most  numerous  acts  of 
repentance,  and  changes  of  intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  those  things  which  are  to  him  contingent  and  uncer- 
tain. In  such  a  situation  he  must  have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  mend 
broken  links  as  well  as  he  c€ui,  and  be  rectifying  his  disjointed  frame 
and  disordered  movements,  in  the  best  manner  the  case  will  allow. 
The  supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs  be  under  great  and  miw- 
rable  disadvantages,  in  governing  the  world  which  he  has  made,  and  has 
the  care  of,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  chief 
importance,  which  hereafter  shall  befall  his  system ;  which,  if  he  did 
but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable  provision  for.  In  many  cases, 
there  may  be  very  great  necessity  that  he  should  make  provision,  in  the 
manner  of  his  ordering  and  disposing  things,  for  some  great  events 
which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  and  extensive  influence,  and  endless  conse. 
quence  to  the  universe ;  which  he  may  see  afterward,  when  it  is  too 
late,  and  may  wish  in  vain  that  he  had  known  beforehand,  that  he  might 
have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  cm 
these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes,  and  actions,  thus  to  disappoint 
God,  break  his  measures,  make  him  continually  to  change  his  mind, 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confusion." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Attributes  of  God — ImmutabiHty^  Whdom. 

Another  of  the  qualities  of  the  Divine  nature,  on  which  the  sacred 
writers  often  dwell,  is  his  unchangeablenesa.  This  is  indicated  in  hia 
august  and  awful  title,  I  am.  All  other  beuigs  are  dependent  and  mu- 
table, and  thus  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  him  who  is  independent,  and 
therefore  capable  of  no  mutation.  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  fbundatioo 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands ;  they  shall 
perish ;  but  thou  shalt  endure, — yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a 
garment;  'as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. — 
He  is  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness^  neither  shadow 
of  turning. — His  counsel  standeth  fast  for  ever,  and  the  thoughts  of  hL 
heart  to  all  generations. — His  mercy  endureth  tor  ever. — His  right- 
eousness is  like  the  great  mountains,  firm  and  immovable. — I  am  ihe 
Lord,  I  change  not." 
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or  this  truth,  so  important  to  religion  and  to  morals,  there  arc  many 
confirmations  from  subjects  constantly  open  to  observation.  The  general 
order  of  nature,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  succes- 
sion of  seasons ;  tlie  laws  of  animaj  and  vegetable  production ;  and  the 
oerpetuation  of  every  species  of  beings,  from  which,  if  there  be  occa- 
sional deviations,  they  prove  the  general  regularity  and  stability  of  thia 
material  systOin,  or  they  would  cease  to  attract  attention.  The  ample 
universe,  therefore,  with  its  immensev  aggregate  of  individual  lieings  and 
classes  of  being,  displays  not  only  the  alUcomprehending  and  pervading 
power  of  God  ;  but,  as  it  remains  from  age  to  age  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  and  fulfilling  the  same  purposes,  it  is  a  visible  image  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  being  of  steady  counsels,  free  from  caprice,  and  liable  to  no 
control.  The  moral  government  of  God  gives  its  evidence  also  to  the 
same  truth.  The  laws  under  which  we  are  now  placed,  are  the  same 
as  those  which  were  prescribed  to  the  earliest  generations  of  men. 
What  was  vice  then,  is  vice  now  ;  and  what  is  virtue  now,  was  then 
virtue.  Miseries  of  the  same  kind  and  degree  inflict  punishment  on  the 
lormer ;  peace  and  blessedness,  as  formerly,  accompany  tho  latter.  God 
has  manifested  his  will  to  men  by  successive  revelations,  the  patriarchal, 
the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian,  and  those  distant  from  each  other  many 
ages,  but  the  moral  principles  on  which  each  rests,  are  precisely  the 
same,  and  the  moral  ends  which  each  proposes.  Their  differences  are 
circumstantial,  varying  according  to  tlie  age  of  the  world,  the  condition 
of  mankind,  and  his  own  plans  of  infinite  wisdom ;  but  the  identity  of 
their  spirit^  their  influence^  and  their  ehanxter^  shows  their  author  to  be 
an  unchangeable  being  of  holiness,  truth,  justice,  and  mercy.  Vicious 
men  have  now  the  same  reason  to  tremble  before  God,  as  in  former 
periods,  for  he  is  still  '*  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;"  and  the 
penitent  and  the  pious  have  the  same  ground  of  hope,  and  the  same  sure 
foundation  of  trust.  These  are  the  cautionary  and  the  cheering  moral 
uses  to  which  the  sacred  writers  constantly  apply  this  doctrine.  He  is 
*<the  Lord,  the  hope  of  their  fathers;"  and  in  all  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  this  is  the  consolation  of  his  people,  that  he  will 
never  leave  them,  nor  forsake  them.  <*  Though  the  mountains  depart^ 
and  the  hills  be  removed,  yet  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
nor  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed." 

It  is  true,  that  the  stability  of  the  Divine  operations,  and  counsels,  as 
indi^^ted  by  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  and  the  revelations  of  his 
will,  only  show  the  immutability  of  God  through  these  periods  within 
which  these  operations  and  dispensations  have  been  in  force;  bi.t  in 
Scripture  they  are  constantly  represented  as  the  results  of  an  immuta- 
bility which  arises  out  of  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  itself,  and 
which  is  therefore  essential  to  it.  ^  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not :"  he 
changes  not,  because  he  is  '^the  Lord." — With  him  there  is  '*  no  vah* 
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ablenesB,  neither  shadow  of  turoing ;"  because  he  is  <<  the  Father  qf 
lighU"  the  source  and  fulness  of  aU  light  and  perfection  whatever. 
Change  in  any  sense  which  implies  defect  and  infirmity,  and  therefore 
imperfection,  is  impossible  to  absolute  perfection ;  and  immutability  is 
therefore  essential  to  his  Godhead.  In  this  sense,  he  is  never  capablf 
of  an}'  kind  of  change  whatever,  as  even  a  heathen  has  so  strong/ 
expressed  it,  omSs^ots^  ou^ofXT),  ou^oqxoj^  aXXoicotriv,  ovSeyjav  sv^e^^sroi 
(Plato  in  Phad,)  For  '*  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  God,  that  he  ii 
a  self-existent  and  independent  Being,  the  great  Creator  and  wise  Go- 
vernor of  all  things ;  that  he  is  a  spiritual  and  simple  being,  void  of  all 
parts  and  all  mixture,  that  can  induce  a  change ;  that  he  is  a  sovereign 
and  uncontrollable  Being,  which  nothing  from  without  can  afiect  or  work 
an  alteration  in ;  that  he  is  an  eternal  being,  which  always  has,  and 
always  will  go  on  in  the  same  tenor  of  existence ;  an  omniscient  being, 
who,  knowing  all  things,  has  no  reason  to  act  contrary  to  his  first 
resolves ;  and,  in  all  respects,  a  most  perfect  being,  that  can  admit  of  no 
addition  or  diminution ;  we  cannot  but  believe,  that  both  in  his  essence, 
in  his  knowledge,  and  in  his  will  and  purposes,  he  must  of  necessity  be 
unchangeable.  To  suppose  him  otherwise,  is  to  suppose  him  an  imper- 
fect being :  for  if  he  change,  it  must  be  either  to  a  greater  perfection 
than  he  had  before,  or  to  a  less ;  if  to  a  greater  perfection,  then  was 
there  plainly  a  defect  in  him,^and  a  privation  of  something  better  than 
what  he  had,  or  was ;  then  again  was  he  not  always  the  bestj  and  con- 
sequently not  always  God :  if  he  change  to  a  lesser  perfection,  then 
does  he  fall  into  a  defect  again ;  lose  a  perfection  he  was  possessed 
once  of.  and  so  ceasing  to  be  the  best  being,  cease  at  the  same  time  to 
be  God.  The  sovereign  perfection  of  the  Deity  therefore  is  an  invin 
cible  bar  against  all  mutability ;  for,  which  way  soever  we  suppose  him 
to  change,  his  supreme  excellency  is  nulled  or  impaired  by  it :  for  since 
in  all  changes,  there  is  something  from  which,  and  something  to  which, 
the  change  is  made,  a  loss  'of  what  the  thing  had,  or  an  acquisition  of 
what  it  had  nut,  it  must  follow,  that  if  God  change  to  the  better,  he  was 
not  perfect  before,  and  so  not  God  ;  if  to  be  worse,  he  will  not  be  per- 
fect, and  so  no  longer  G  "mI,  after  the  change.  We  esteem  changeable 
ness  in  men  either  an  imperfection  or  a  fault :  their  natural  changes, 
as  to  their  persons,  are  from  weakness  and  vanity ;  their  moral  changea, 
as  to  their  inclinations  and  purposes,  are  from  ignorance  or  inconsbincy, 
and  therefore  this  quality  is  no  way  compatible  with  the  glory  and 
attributes  of  God."  {Chamock,) 

In  his  being  and  perfections,  God  is  therefore  eternally  th^  SAXBt 
He  cannot  cease  to  be,  he  cannot  be  more  perfect  because  his  perfection 
is  absolute ;  he  cannot  be  less  so,  because  he  is  independent  of  all  ex- 
ternal power,  and  has  no  internal  principle  of  decay.  We  are  not 
however  so  to  mterpret  the  immutability  of  God,  as  though  his  operatumt 
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admitted  no  change,  and  even  no  contrariety;  or  that  his  mind  was 
incapable  of  different  regards  and  qfeciUms  toward  (he  same  creatures 
under  difierent  circuniFtances.  He  creates  and  he  destroys ;  he  wounds 
and  he  heals ;  he  works  and  ceases  from  his  works ;  he  loves  and  hates ; 
but  these,  as  being  under  the  direction  of  the  same  immutable  wisdom, 
bohae»,  goodness,  and  justice,  are  the  proofs,  not  of  changing,  but  o( 
unchanging  principlet,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  are 
perfections,  not  imperfections.  Variety  of  operation,  the  power  to  corr- 
mencc,  and  cease  to  act,  show  the  liberty  i>£  his  nature ;  the  direction 
of  this  of>eration  to  wise  and  good  ends  shows  its  excellence.  Thus  in 
Scripture  language  "  he  repents"  of  three tened,  or  commenced  punish- 
ment, and  shows  mercy ;  or  "  u  weary  of  forbearing*^  with  the  obstinately 
guilty,  and  so  inflicts  vengeance.  Thus,  <*  he  hates  the  evil  doer,"  and 
"loveth  the  righteous."  That  love  too  may  be  lost,  "if  the  righteous 
turn  away  from  his  righteousness ;"  and  that  hatred  may  be  averted, 
**  when  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  liis  wickedness."  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  called  change  in  God,  but  it  is  not  the 
change  of  imperfection  and  defect.  It  argues  precisely  the  contrary. 
if  when  "the  righteous  man  tumcth  away  from  his  righteousness," 
God's  love  to  him  were  unchangeable,  he  could  not  be  the  unchangeably 
tioly  God,  the  hater  of  iniquity ;  and  "  when  the  wicked  man  turneth 
away  from  his  wickedness,"  and,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
comes a  new  creature,  if  he  did  not  become  the  object  of  God's  love, 
God  would  not  be  the  unchangeable  lover  of  righteousness.  By  these 
Scriptural  doctrines,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  immutability  is  not 
therefore  contradicted,  but  confirmed. 

Various  speculations,  however,  on  the  Divine  immutability  occur  in 
the  writings  of  divines  and  others,  which,  though  of\en  well  intended, 
ou^ht  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  sometimes  even  rejected  as 
bewildering  or  pernicious.  Such  are  the  notions,  that  God  knows  every 
thing  by  intuition ;  that  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas  in  the  Divine 
mind ,  that  he  can  receive  no  new  idea ;  that  there  are  no  afiections  in 
God,  for  to  suppose  that  would  suppose  that  he  is  capable  of  emotion ; 
that  if  there  are  aflections  in  God,  as  love,  hatred,  iS^c,  they  nlwa}'s 
exist  in  the  same  degree,  or  else  he  would  suffer  change  :  for  these  and 
otlier  similar  speculations,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  schoolmen,  and 
metaphysicians,  by  those  who  are  curious  in  such  subjects ;  but  the  im- 
pression of  the  Divine  character,  thus  represented,  will  be  found  very 
dificrent  to  that* conveyed  by  those  inspired  writings  in  which  God  is  not 
spoken  of  by  men^  but  speaks  of  himself;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
easily  shown  than  that  most  of  these  notions  are  either  idle,  as  assuming 
that  we  know  more  of  God  than  is  revealed ;  or  such  as  tend  to  repre- 
sent th(!  Divine  Being  as  rather  a  necessary,  than  a  free  agent,  and  his 
moral  perfections  as  resulting  from  a  blind  physical  necessity  of  nature. 

Vol   1  atfi 
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more  than  from  an  essentia]  moral  excellence,  or,  finally,  as  unintelli* 
gible,  or  absurd.  As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  following  passages 
may  be  taken  from  a  work  in  some  repute.  The  arguments  are  drawn 
from  the  schoolmen,  and  though  broadly  given  by  the  author,  will  be 
found  more  or  less  to  Hnge  the  remarks  on  the  immutability  of  God,  in 
the  most  current  systems  of  theology,  and  discourses  on  the  attributes:— 

<<  His  knowledge  is  independent  upon  the  objects  known,  therefofB 
whatever  changes  there  are  in  them,  there  is  none  in  him.  Things 
known  are  considered  either  as  past,  present,  or  to  come,  and  these  are 
not  known  by  us  in  the  same  way ;  for  concerning  things  past  it  must  be 
said  that  we  once  knew  them ;  or  of  things  to  come,  that  we  shall 
know  thorn  hereafter ;  whereas  God,  with  one  view,  comprehends  all 
things  past  and  future,  as  though  they  were  present. 

**  If  God's  knowledge  were  not  unchangeable,  he  might  be  said  to  have 
different  thoughts  or  apprehensions  of  things  at  one  time,  from  what  he 
<.*s  at  another,  which  would  argue  a  defect  of  wi^uilom.  And  indeed  a 
^luinge  of  sentiments  implies  ignorance,  or  weakness  of  understanding ; 
tor  to  make  advances  in  knowledge,  supposes  a  degree  of  ignorance : 
and  to  decline  therein  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ignorance  :  now  it 
is  certain,  that  both  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  perfection 
of  the  Divine  mind ;  nor  can  any  such  defect  be  applied  to  him,  wh( 
is  called,  T?ie  only  toise  God,"  (Ridglet's  Body  of  Dwiniiy.) 

In  thus  representing  the  knowledge  of  God  as  **  independent  of  th< 
objects  known ;"  in  order  to  the  establishing  of  such  an  imnwtabiliti 
of  knowledge,  as  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of 
that  attribute,  but  without  which  it  could  not  be  perfect ;  and  in  deny- 
ing that  knowledge  in  God  has  any  respect  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  things,  a  very  important  distinction  between  the  knowledge 
of  things  possible^  and  the  knowledge  of  things  actual^  both  of  which 
must  be  attributed  to  God,  is  strangely  overlooked. 

In  respect  of  possible  beings,  the  Divine  knowledge  has  no  relation  to 
time,  and  there  is  in  it  no  past,  no  future ;  he  knows  his  own  wisdom 
and  omnipotence,  and  that  is  knowing  every  thing  respecting  them. 
But  to  the  possible  existence  of  things,  we  must  now  add  actual  exist- 
ence ;  that  commenced  with  time,  or  time  with  that.  Here  then  is 
another  branch  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  things 
actually  existing,  a  distinction  with  which  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  make  us  familiar  ;  and  from  the  actual  existence  of  things  arise 
order  and  succession,  past,  present,  and  future,  not  only  in  the  things 
themselves,  but  in  the  Divine  knowledge  of  them  also ;  for  as  there 
could  be  no  knowledge  of  things  in  the  Divine  mind  a<9  actually  existing, 
which  did  not  actually  exist,  for  that  would  be  falsehood,  not  truth,  so  if 
things  have  been  brought  into  actual  existence  in  succession,  the  know* 
ledge  of  tneir  actual  existence  must  have  been  successive  also :  for  at 
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actual  existences  they  could  not  be  known  as  existing  before  they  were. 
The  actual  being  of  things  added  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
%nfinite  mind  as  to  their  powers  and  properties.  Those  he  knew  from 
hiraselC  the  source  of  all  being,  for  they  all  depended  upon  his  will, 
»ower,  and  wisdom.  There  was  no  need,  for  instance,  to  set  the 
mechanism  of  this  universe  in  motion,  that  he  might  know  how  it  would 
play,  what  properties  it  would  exhibit,  what  would  be  its  results ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  as  a  congeries  of  beings  in  ideal,  or  possible 
existence,  was  not  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  real  existence ;  that,  as  far 
afl  we  can  see,  was  only  possible  when  **  he  spake  and  it  was  done,  when 
he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast :"  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence 
of  things  with  God  is  therefore  successive,  because  things  come  into 
being  in  succession,  and,  as  to  actual  existences,  there  is  foreknowledge, 
present  knowledge,  and  after  knowledge,  with  God  as  well  as  with  our- 
selves. 

But  not  only  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  to  things  possibly,  and  things  actually  existing ;  but  also  between  his 
knowledge  of  all  possible  things,  and  of  those  things  to  which  he  deter- 
mined before  their  creation  to  give  actual  existence.  To  deny  that  in 
the  Divine  mind  any  distinction  existed  between  the  apprehension  of 
thing?  which  would  remain  possible  only,  and  things  which  in  their  time 
were  to  come  into  actual  being,  would  be  a  bold  denial  of  the  perfect 
laundedge  of  God. 

Here  however  it  is  intimated,  that  this  makes  the  knowledge  of  God 
*jo  be  derived  from  something  out  of  himself,  and  if  he  derive  his 
knowledge  from  something  out  of  himself,  then  it  must  be  dependent. 
And  what  evil  follows  from  this?  The  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
properties,  and  relations  of  things,  God  has  from  himself,  that  is  fron' 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  wisdom  and  omnipotence,  by  which 
the  things  that  are  have  been  produced,  and  from  which  only  they  could 
be  produced,  and  in  this  respect  his  knowledge  is  not  dependent ;  but  the 
knowledge  that  they  actually  exist  is  not  from  himself,  except  as  he 
makes  them  to  exist ;  and  when  they  are  made  to  be,  then  is  the  know. 
ledge  of  their  actual  existence  derived  from  them,  that  is,  from  the 
fact  Itself.  As  long  as  they  are,  he  knows  that  they  are ;  when  they 
ceatfo  to  be,  he  knows  that  they  are  not ;  and  before  they  exist  he  knows 
that  they  do  not  yet  exist.  His  knowledge  of  the  crimes  of  men,  for 
instance,  as  actually  committed,  is  dependent  upon  the  committal  of 
those  crimes.  He  knows  what  crime  is,  independent  of  its  actual  ex- 
istence ;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  as  committed,  depends  not  on  himself, 
but  upon  the  creature.  And  so  far  is  this  from  derogating  from  the  know. 
ledge  of  God,  that,  according  to  the  common  reason  of  things,  it  is  thus 
only  that  we  can  suppose  the  knowledge  of  God  l'^  be  exact  and  perfect. 

But  this  b  not  al!  which  sustains  the  opinion,  that  there  is  order  an<l 
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succession  also  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being.  It  is  not  only  ai 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  successive  and  transient  actual  existence  of 
things  is  concerned*  that  both  fore  and  after  knowledge  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  God,  but  also  in  another  respect.  Authors  of  the  class  just  quoted, 
»peuk  as  though  God  himself  had  no  ideas  of  time,  and  order,  and  soC' 
cession  ;  as  though  past,  and  present,  and  to  come,  were  so  entirely  aid 
exclusively  human,  that  even  .the  infinite  mind  itself  bad  not  the  power 
of  apprehending  them.  But  if  there  be  actually  a  successive  order  of 
events  as  to  us,  and  if  this  be  something  reo/,  and  not  a  dream,  then 
must  there  be  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  it  in  Ainiy  and  therefore,  in 
all  things  which  respect  us,  a  knowledge  of  them  as  past,  present,  or  *q 
come,  that  is,  as  they  are  in  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  in  the  truth 
of  things  itself.  Beside  this,  if  there  be  what  the  Scriptures  call 
<*  purposes*^  with  God ;  if  this  expression  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  those 
figures  of  speech  which  represent  Divine  power  by  a  hand  and  an  arm, 
then  there  is  foreknowledge,  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  with  God. 
The  knowledge  of  any  thing  actually  existing  is  collateral  with  its  ex* 
istence ;  but  as  the  intention  to  produce  any  thing,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be 
produced,  must  be  before  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing,  because  that 
IS  finite  and  caused,  so  that  very  intention  is  in  proof  of  the  prtcognUkm 
of  that  which  is  to  be  produced,  immediately  by  the  act  of  God,  or 
mediately  through  his  permission.  The  actual  occurrence  of  things  in 
succession  as  to  us,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  or  permission,  is 
therefore  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  strict  and  proper 
prescience  of  them  by  almighty  God.  As  to  the  possible  nature,  and 
properties,  and  relations  of  things,  his  knowledge  may  have  no  suc- 
cession, no  order  of  time ;  but  when  those  archetypes  of  things  in  the 
eternal  mind,  come  into  actual  being  by  his  power  or  permission,  it  is  in 
pursuance  of  previous  intention :  ideas  of  time  are  thus  created,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  very  order  in  which  he  produces  them,  or  purposes  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  his  knowledge  of  them  as  realities  corresponds  to  their 
hature  and  relations,  because  it  is  perfect  knowledge.  He  knows  them 
oefore  they  are  produced,  as  things  which  are  to  be  produced  or  per 
mitted ;  when  they  are  produced,  he  knows  them  with  the  additional  idea 
of  their  actual  being ;  and  when  they  cease  to  be,  he  knows  them  as 
things  which  have  been. 

Allied  to  the  attribute  of  immutability  is  the  lirertt  of  God,  i^hich 
ei  ables  us  to  conceive  of  his  unchangeableness  in  the  noblest  and  most 
worthy  manner,  as  the  result  of  his  will,  and  infinite  moral  excellence, 
and  not  as  the  consequence  of  a  blind  and  physical  necessity.  *'  He 
doth  \ii  hatevcr  pleaseth  him,"  and  his  actions  are  the  result  of  will  and 
choice.  This,  as  Dr.  S.  Clarke  has  well  stated  it,  follows  from  his 
intelligence ;  for  "  intelligence  without  liberty,  is  really,  in  respect  o{  anv 
lower,  excellence,  or  perfection,  no  intelligence  at  all*     It  is  indeed  G 
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consciousaeflBy  but  it  is  merely  a  passive  one ;  a  consciousaess,  not  of 
icting,  but  purely  of  being  acted  upon.  Without  liberty  nothing  can, 
en  any  tolerable  propriety  of  speech,  be  said  to  be  an  agent,  or  causo 
of  any  thing.  For  to  act  necessarily,  is  really  arid  properly  noi  to  act 
at  all,  but  only  to  be  acted  upon. 

"  If  the  Supreme  Cause  is  not  a  being  endued  with  liberty  and  choice^ 
mt  a  mere  necessary  agent,  whose  actions  are  all  as  absolutely  and 
oaturally  necessary  as  his  existence ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  nothing 
which  is  not,  could  possibly  have  been ;  and  that  nothing  which  is,  could 
possibly  not  have  been ;  and  that  no  mode  or  circumstance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  could  possibly  h^ve  been  in  any  respect  otherwise  than 
it  now  actually  is.  All  which  being  evidently  most  false  and  absurd,  it 
follows  on  the  contrary,  that  ttie  Supreme  Cause  is  not  a  mere  neces. 
sary  agent,  but  a  being  endued  with  liberty  and  choice." 

It  is  true,  that  God  cannot  do  evil.  <*  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie  ^ 
But  ^  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of  nature  and  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wis- 
dom ;  a  necessity,  consistent  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  most  perfect 
choice.  For  the  only  foundation  of  this  necessity,  is  such  an  unalterable 
rectitude  of  will,  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  u 
wise  being  to  resolve  to  act  foolishly ;  or  for  a  nature  infinitely  good,  to 
choose  to  do  that  which  is  evil." 

Of  the  WISDOM  of  God,  it  is  here  necessary  to  say  little,  because 
many  instances  of  it  in  the  application  of  knowledge  to  accomplish  such 
ends  as  were  worthy  of  himself  and  requisite  for  the  revelation  of  his 
glory  to  his  creatures,  have  been  given  in  the  proofs  of  an  intelligent 
and  designing  cause,  with  which  the  world  abounds.  On  this,  as  well 
as  on  the  other  attributes,  the  Scriptures  dwell  with  an  interesting  com- 
placency,  and  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  an  unbounded  variety  of 
instances  in  which  this  perfection  of  God  has  been  manifested  to  men. 
He  is  "  tM  ordy  toise  God ;"  and  as  to  his  works,  ^  im  toisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all."  Ever}  thing  has  been  done  by  nice  and  delicate  ad. 
justraent,  by  number,  weight,  and  measure.  "  He  seeth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to  toeigh  the  waters  by  mea- 
surey  to  make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder."  Whole  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  amazing  subject 
^the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,"  and  it  is  still  unexhausted. 
Every  research  into  nature,  every  discovery  as  to  the  laws  by  which 
aiatenal  things  are  combined,  decomposed,  and  transformed,  thrown 
new  light  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  elements,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
this  ceaseless  operation  of  Divine  power,  and  the  exquisite  skill,  and 
unbounded  compass  of  the  intelligence  which  directs  it.  The  vast  body 
of  facts  which  natural  philosophy  has  collected  with  so  much  laudable 
labour,  and  the  store  of  which  is  constantly  increasing,  is  a  commentary 
on  the  words  of  insoiration,  ever  enlarging,  and  which  will  continue  to 
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enlarge  as  Jong  as  men  remain  on  earth  to  pursue  such  inquiries;  ^ha 
doeth  great  things  past  finding  out,  and  wonders  wUhout  number.*^  ''Lo 
these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him !" 
The  excellent  books  which  have  been  written  with  the  express  desigo 
to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  to  exhibit  the  final  causes  of  the 
creation,  and  preservation  of  the  innumerable  creatures  with  which  ft 
are  surrounded,  must  be  referred  to  on  so  copious  a  subject,  (1)  and  i 
few  general  remarks  must  suffice. 

The  first  character  of  wisdom  is  to  act  for  toorthy  ends*  To  act  with 
design  is  a  sufficient  character  of  intelligence ;  but  wisdom  is  theJU  and 
proper  exercise  of  the  understanding ;  and  though  we  are  not  adequate 
judges  of  what  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  God  to  do  in  every  case,  yet  for 
many  of  his  acts  the  reasons  are  at  least  partially  given  in  his  own  word, 
and  they  command  at  once  our  adoration  and  gratitude,  as  worthy  of 
himself  and  benevolent  to  us.  The  reason  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  the  manifestation  of  the  perfections  of  God  to  the  rational  creaturefl 
designed  to  inhabit  it,  and  to  confer  on  them,  remaining  innocent,  a 
felicity  equal  to  their  largest  capacity.  The  end  was  important,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  accomplished  evidently^- 
To  be  was  itself  made  a  source  of  satisfaction.  God  was  announced  to 
man  as  his  Maker,  Lord,  and  Fnend,  by  revelation ;  but  invisible  him- 
self, every  object  was  fitted  to  make  him  present  to  the  mind  of  his 
creature,  and  to  be  a  remembrancer  of  his  power,  glory,  and  care. 
The  heavens  **  declared  his  glory ;"  the  frnitful  earth  •*  his  goodness.' 
The  understanding  of  man  was  called  into  exercise  by  the  number  and 
variety,  and  the  curious  structure  of  the  works  of  God ;  pleasures  of 
taste  were  formed  by  their  sublimity,  beauty,  and  harmony.  "D^y 
unto  day  uttered  speech,  night  unto  night  taught  knowledge ;"  and  God 
m  his  law,  and  in  his  creative  munificence  and  preserving  care,  was 
thus  ever  placed  before  his  creature,  arrayed  in  the  full  splendour  of  his 
natural  and  moral  attributes,  the  object  of  awe  and  love,  of  trust  and  of 
submission.  The  great  moral  end  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  his 
residence  in  the  world,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
were,  therefore,  displays  of  the  Divine  wisdom. 

It  is  another  mark  of  wisdom  when  the  process  by  which  any  ^ork  is 
accomplished  is  simple,  and  many  effects  are  produced  from  one  or  a 
few  elements.  "  When  every  several  effect  has  a  particular  s^^^^ 
cause,  this  gives  no  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  as  not  discoveririg  ^' 
trivance ;  but  that  work  is  beheld  with  admiration  and  delight  as  the  result 

(1)  Ray's  "Wisdom  of  God."— Derham's  Astro  and  Physico-Theology.— Faio/'* 
Nat.  Theol. — Sturm's  Reflections. — Kirby  and  Spencers  Eni.omology ;  and,  thoo^''' 
not  \vritten  with  any  such  design,  St.  Pierre's  **  Studier  of  Nature"  open  to  tN 
mind  that  can  supply  the  pious  sentiments  which  the  author  unfortunately  wtr.Kd. 
uiany  Htrikinj^  Instancee  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God. 
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of  deep  counsel,  which  is  complicated  in  its  parts,  and  yet  simple  in  its 
jperation,  when  a  great  variety  of  effects  are  seen  to  arise  from  one 
principle  operating  uniformly."  (Abernethy  on  AUribuies.)  This  is  the 
character  of  the  works  of  God.  From  one  material  substance,  (2;  pos- 
sessing  tlie  same  essential  properties,  all  the  visible  beu)gs  which  sur. 
round  us  are  made ;  the  granite  rock,  and  the  central  all-pervading  itun ; 
tlie  moveless  clod,  the  rapid  lightning,  and  the  transparent  air.  (iravu 
UUwn  unites  the  atoms  which  compose  ihe  world,  combines  the  planets 
Into  one  system,  governs  the  regularity  of  their  motions,  and  yet  vast  as 
is  its  power,  and  all-pervading  as  its  influence,  it  submits  to  an  infinite 
number  of  modifications,  which  al^ow  of  the  motion  of  individual  bodies ; 
and  it  gives  place  to  even  contrary  forces,  which  yet  it  controls  and 
regulates.  One  ac\  of  Divine  power  in  giving  a  certain  inclination  to 
the  earth's  axis,  produced  the  effect  of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  gave 
laws  to  its  temperature,  and  covered  it  with  increased  variety  of  pro- 
ductions. To  the  composition,  and  a  few  simple  laws  impressed  upon 
light,  every  object  owes  jts  colour,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 
invested  with  beauty.  A  combination  of  earth,  water,  and  the  gasses 
of  the  atmosphere,  forms  the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  oak,  the  grace 
and  beauty,  and  odour  of  the  rose ;  and  from  the  principle  of  evapora- 
tion, are  formed  clouds  which  '*  drop  fatness,"  dews  which  refresh  the 
languid  fields,  springs  and  rivers  that  make  the  valleys,  through  which 
they  Oow,  <<  laugh  and  sing." 

Variety  of  equally  perfect  operation  is  a  character  of  wisdom.  In  tlie 
works  of  God  the  variety  is  endless,  and  shows  the  wisdom  from  which 
they  spring  to  be  infinite.  Of  that  mind  in  which  all  the  idea^  afler  which 
the  innumerable  objects  composing  the  universe  must  have  had  a  pre. 
vious  and  distinct  existence,  because  afler  that  pattern  they  were  made ; 
and  not  only  the  ideas  of  the  things  themselves,  but  of  every  part  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  of  the  place  which  every  paiticle  in  their 
composition  should  fill,  and  the  part  it  should  act,  we  can  have  no  ade- 
quate conception.  The  thought  is  overwhelming.  This  variety  is  too 
obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  yet  a  few  of  its  nicer  shades  may  be  adverted 
to,  as  showing,  so  to  speak,  the  infinite  resources,  and  the  endlessly 
diversified  conceptions  of  the  Creator.  '^  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works !"  All  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  pour  forth  the  riches  of 
variety.  The  varied  forms  of  cr^stalization  and  composition  in  minerah, 
ihe  colours,  forms,  and  qualities  of  vegetables ;  the  kinds  and  properties, 
and  habits  of  animals.  The  gradations  from  one  class  of  beings  to  ano. 
ther  from  unformed  to  organic,  from  dead  to  living,  from  mechanic 
^nsitiveness  to  sensation,  from  dull  to  active  sense,  from  sluggishness 

(4^)  **  A  few  undeconi pounded  bodies,  which  may  perhaps  ultimately  be  resolved 
nto  still  fewer  elements,  or  which  may  be  different  forms  of  the  same  materialt 
constituto  the  whole  of  our  tan^rible  universe  of  things."  (Davy's  Chymistry.) 
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to  motioo;  from  creeping  to  flying,  from  sensation  to  iiitnllecl,  from 
instinct  to  reason,  (3)  from  mortal  to  immortality,  from  man  to  angel, 
from  angel  to  seraph.  Between  similitude  and  total  unlikeness  ymeiy 
has  a  boundless  range ;  but  its  delicacy  of  touch,  so  to  speak,  ia  shown 
in  the  narrower  field  that  lies  between  similarity  and  entire  resembHancej 
of  which  the  works  of  God  present  so  many  curious  examples.  No  two 
tilings  appear  exactly  alike,  when  even  of  the  same  kind.  Plants  of  the 
same  species,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  same  plant,  have  all  iheir 
varieties.  Animals  of  the  same  kind  have  their  individual  character. 
Any  two  blades  of  grass,  or  particles  of  sand,  shall  show  a  marked 
difference  when  carefully  compared.  The  wisdom  of  this  appears 
more  strongly  marked  when  we  consider  that  important  ends,  both  intel- 
lectual and  practical,  often  depend  upon  it.  The  resemblances  of  various 
natural  things  in  greater  or  less  degree,  become  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  them  with  greater  ease,  because  it  is  made  the  basis  of 
their  arrangement  into  kinds  and  sorts,  without  which  the  human  memory 
would  fail,  and  the  understanding  be  confused.  ,The  differences  in  things 
are  as  important  as  their  resemblances.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  domestic  animals  and  in  men.  If  the  individuals  of  the  former  did 
not  differ,  no  property  could  be  claimed  in  them,  or  when  lost  they  could 
not  be  recovered.  The  countenance  of  one  human  individual  difiers 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  species ;  his  voice  and  his  manner  have  the  same 
variety.  This  is  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  resources  of  creative 
power  and  wisdom ;  but  of  design  and  intention  to  secure  a  practical  end. 
Parents,  children,  and  friends,  could  not  otherwise  be  distinguished,  noi 
the  criminal  from  the  innocent.  No  felon  could  be  identified  by  bis 
accuser,  and  the  courts  of  judgment  would  be  obstructed,  and  oflen  ren- 
dered  of  no  avail  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

To  variety  of  kind  and  form,  we  may  add  variety  of  magnitude,  b 
the  works  of  God,  we  have  the  extremes,  and  those  extremes  filled  up 
in  perfect  gradation  from  magnificence  to  minuteness.  We  adore  the 
mighty  sweep  of  that  power  which  scooped  out  the  bed  of  the  fathom- 
less ocean,  moulded  the  mountains,  and  filled  space  with  innumerable 
worlds ;  but  the  same  hand  formed  the  animalcule,  which  requires  the 

(3)  It  is  not  intended  here  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  the  difTeren'^  ^ 
tvoen  the  highest  instinct  and  the  lowest  reason,  is  not  great.  It  is  as  gruftt  ^ 
the  difference  between  an  accountable  and  an  unaccountable  nature ;  between  « 
being  nnder  a  law  of  force,  and  a  law  of  moral  obligation  and  motive;  between 
a  nature  limited  in  its  capacity  of  improvement,  and  one  whoso  capabilities  ^ 
onlimited.  "  The  rash  hypothesis,  that  the  negro  is  the  fsonnecting  link  bel^^° 
the  white  man  and  the  ape,  took  its  rise  from  the  arbitrary  classification  f^  I^' 
nsus,  which  associates  man  and  the  ape  in  the  same  order.  The  more  nAto'-' 
arrangement  of  later  systems  separate  them  into  the  bimanous  and  quadromanosoi* 
ders.  If  this  classification  had  not  been  followed,  it  would  not  have  occurred  totn 
most  fanciful  mind  to  find  in  the  nef^ro  an  intermediate  link.    (Pritchaed  on  M^ 
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strongest  magnifying  power  of  optical  instruments  to  make  it  visible 
In  that  too  the  work  is  perfect.   We  perceive  matter  in  its  most  delicatij 
organization,  bones,  sinews,  tendons,  muscles,  arteries,  veins,  the  pulse 
of  the  heart,  and  the  heaving  of  the  lungs.     The  workmanship  is  as 
complete  in  the  smallest  as  in  the  most  massive  of  the  works  of  God. 

The  connecUon  and  dependence  of  the  works  of  God  are  as  wonderful 
us  their  variety.  Every  thing  fills  its  place,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
icsign ;  wise  regulation  runs  through  the  whole,  and  shows.that  that 
whole  is  the  work  of  one,  and  of  one  alone.  The  meanest  weed  which 
grows,  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the  mighty  universe  itself.  It 
depends  upon  the  atmosphere  for  moisture,  which  atmosphere  supposes 
an  ocean,  clouds,  winds,  gravitation ;  it  depends  upon  the  sun  for  colour, 
and,  essentially,  for  its  required  degree  of  temperature.  This  supposes 
the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  adjuAtment  of  the  whole  planetary  sys- 
tem.  Too  near  the  sun,  it  would  be  burned  up ;  too  far  from  it,  it  would 
be  chilled.  What  union  of  extremes  is  here, — ^the  grass  of  the  earthi 
**  which  to^ay  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,"  with  the  stupend- 
ous  powers  of  nature,  the  most  glorious  works  of  the  right  hand  of  God ! 

So  clearly  does  wisdom  display  itself,  in  the  adoption  of  means  to 
ends  in  the  visible  world,  that  there  are  comparatively  few  of  the 
objects  which  surround  us,  and  few  of  their  qualities,  the  use  of  which 
is  not  apparent.  In  this  particular,  the  degree  in  which  the  Creator  has 
been  pleased  to  manifest  his  wisdom  is  remarkably  impressive. 

**  Among  all  the  properties  of  things,  we  discover  no  inutility,  no 
superfluity.  Voluntary  motion  is  denied  to  the  vegetable  creation, 
because  mechanical  motion  answers  the  purjiose.  This  raises,  in  some 
plants,  a  defence  against  the  wind,  expands  others  toward  the  sun, 
inclines  them  to  the  support  they  require,  and  diffuses  their  seed.  If 
we  ascend  higher  toward  irrational  animals,  we  find  them  possessed  of 
powers  exactly  suited  to  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

**  The  oyster  is  fixed  to  his  rock ;  the  herring  traverses  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean.  But  the  powers  of  the  oyster  are  not  deficient ;  he  opens 
liis  shell  for  nourishment,  and  closes  it  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Nor  are  those  of  the  herring  superfluous;  he  secures  and  supports 
himself  in  the  frozen  seas,  and  commits  his  spawn  in  the  summer  to  the 
more  genial  influence  of  warmer  climates.  The  strength  and  ferocity 
of  lM>asts  of  prey  are  required  by  the  mode  of  subsistence  allotted  to 
(Jiom.  If  the  ant  has  peculiar  sagacity,  it  is  but  a  compensation  for  its 
weakness ;  if  the  bee  is  remarkable  for  its  foresight,  that  foresight  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  short  duration  of  its  harvest.  Nothing  can 
be  roo<«  various  than  the  powers  allowed  to  animals,  each  in  their  order 
yet  it  will  bo  found,  that  all  these  powers,  which  make  the  study  of 
nature  so  endless  and  so  interesting,  suffice  to  their  necessities  and  mi 
more."  (Sumner's  Records  of  Creation.^ 
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«  Equally  conspicuous  is  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  govemmeat  of 
naitionsy  of  states,  and  of  kingdoms :  yea,  rather  more  couspicuoiu :  if 
infinite  can  be  allowed  to  admit  of  any  degrees.  For  the  whole  inauw 
mate  creation,  being  totally  passive  and  inert,  can  make  no  op{)oatiua 
to  his  i^ill.  Therefore,  in  the  natural  world  all  things  roll  on  in  an  even 
uninterrupted  course.  But  it  is  &.r  otherwise  in  the.  moral  wdrid. 
Here  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  continually  oppose  the  Divine  will,  and 
rreate  numberless  irregularities.  Here,  therefore,  is  full  scope  for  the 
oxercise  of  all  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  ii) 
*ouuteractio£r  all  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  men,  and  all  the  subtlety 
rf  Satan,  to  carry  on  his  own  glorious  design,  the  salvation  of  lost  roan- 
Aind.  Indeedi  were  he  to  dp  this  by  an  absolute  decree,  and  by  his  own 
irrcKistible  |5bwer,  it  would  imply  no  wisdom  at  all.  But  his  wisdom  is 
shown,  by  saving  man  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  destroy  his  nature, 
nor  to  take  away  the  liberty  which  he  has  given  him."  (Tfei^*' 
Sermons,) 

But  in  the  means  by  which  offending  men  are  reconciled  to  God,  the 
mspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  peculiarly  glory  as  the  nioet 
eminent  manifestations  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

*'  For  the  wonderful  work  of  redemption  the  apostle  gives  us  this  iM)tei 
that  *  he  hath  therein  abounded  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence.'  Herein 
did  the  perfection  of  wi^om  and  prudence  shine  forth,  to  reconcile  the 
mighty  amazing  difficulties  and  seeming  contrarieties,  real  contraneties 
indeed,  if  he  had  not  some  way  intervened,  to  order  the  course  of  things? 
such  as  the  conflict  between  justice  and  mercy ; — that  the  one  must  be 
satisfied  in  such  a  way  as  the  other  might  be  gratified :  which  ^^ 
never  have  had  its  pleasing  grateful  exercise  widiout  being  recoociled 
to  the  former.  And  that  this  should  be  brought  about  by  such  an  expe- 
dient, that  there  should  be  no  complaint  on  the  one  hand,  nor  od  tb^ 
other.  Herein  hath  the  wisdom  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  that  virhereoi 
the  crucified  Redeemer  or  Saviour  was  the  effected  object,  triumphed 
over  all  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  all  the  contrivances  even  oi 
devils,  by  that  death  of  his,  by  which  the  devil  purposed  the  last  <Jcfeaij 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  design  of  his  coming  iDto  the 
world,  even  by  that  very  means,  it  is  brought  about  so  as  to  f^  ^^ 
with  horror,  and  heaven  and  earth  with  wonder."  {Howe^s  Pof^fJh^n^^ 
Works,) 

'<  Wisdom  in  the  treasure  of  its  incomprehensible  light,  devised  to  ^^^ 
man,  without  prejudice  to  the  perfections  of  God,  by  transferring  "** 
punishment  to  a  Surety,  and  thus  to  punish  «n  as  required  by  jvi^^ 
and  pardon  the  wkmt  as  desired  by  tMTcy.^^  {Bates* s  Harmony.) 
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^  CHAPTER  VI. 

Attributes  of  God. — Goodness, 

m 

G30D»S88,  when  considered  as  a  distinct  attribute  of  God,  is  not 
^ken  In  the  sense  of  universal  rectitude,  but  signifies  benevoleruef  or  a 
disposition  t  >  communicate  happiness.  From  an  inward  principle  of 
D^bod  will,  God  exerts  his  omnipotence  in  diffusing  happiness  through 
th  J  universe,  in  all  fitting  proportion,  according  to  the  different  capaci- 
ties with  which  he  has  endowed  his  creatures,  and  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  most  perfect  wisdom.  ^  Thou  art  good,  and  doeH 
good. — The  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect 
gift, — O  praise  the  Lord!  for  he  is  good,  and  his  mercy  eiidureth 
for  ever  J** 

This  view  of  the  Divine  character  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  in  it 
some  important  peculiarities,  too  often  overlooked,  but  which  give  to 
the  revelation  they  make  of  God,  a  singular  glory. 

Goodness  in  God  is  represented  as  goodness  of  nature ;  as  one  of  his 
essential  perfections,  and  not  as  an  accidental  or  an  occasional  affec- 
tion ;  and  thus  he  is  set  infinitely  above  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  those 
imaginary  creations  of  the  perverted  imaginations  of  corrupt  men, 
whose  benevolence  was  occasional,  limited,  and  apt  t.  be  disturbed 
by  contrary  passions. 

Such  were  the  best  views  of  pagans ;  but  to  us  a  being  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent character  is  manifested  as  our  Creator  and  Lord.  One  of  his 
appropriate  and  distinguisning  names,  as  proclaimed  by  himself,  signi- 
iies  "  The  gracious  One,''*  and  imports  goodness  in  the  principle ;  and 
another, "  The  all -sufficient  and  all-bountiful  pourer  forth  of  all  good  ,•" 
and  expresses  goodness  in  action.  Another  interesting  view  of  this 
attribute  is,  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  efficient  and  inexhaustible ;  it 
reaches  every  fit  case,  it  supplies  all  possible  want ;  and  ^^  endureth  for 
ever."  Hence  the  Talmudists  explain  n^^  Shaddai  in  Gen.  wii,  1, 
by  "  in  CBtemum  sufficiens  sum,"  I  am  the  eternally  all-suflicient.  Like 
his  emblem,  the  sun,  which  sheds  his  rays  upon  the  surrounding  worlda 
and  enlightens  and  cherishes  the  whole  creation  without  being  dmii. 
nished  in  splendour,  he  imparts  without  being  exhausted,  and,  eve 
giving,  has  yet  infinitely  more  to  give. 

\  third  and  equally  important  representation  is,  that  he  takes  plea- 
turv  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;  that  **  he  delights  in  mercy."  It 
is  not  wrung  from  him  with  reluctance  ;  it  is  not  stintedly  measured  out, 
it  is  not  coldly  imparted.,  God  saw  the  works  he  had  made,  that "  they 
were  good,"  with  an  evident  gratification  and  delight  in  what  he  had 
imparted  to  a  world  "full  cf  his  goodness,"  and  into  which  sin  and 
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misery  had  not  entered.  *^  He  is  rich  to  all  tliat  call  upon  him  ;- 
giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ; — exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
that  we  can  ask  or  think."  It  is  under  these  views,  that  the  Sctiptuies 
afford  so  much  encouragement  to  prayer  aud  lay  so  strong  a  ground 
for  that  absolute  trust  in  God,  which  they  enjoin  as  one  of  our  highest 
duties,  as  it  is  the  source  of  our  greatest  comfort. 

Another  illustration  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  which  is  also  pecu. 
liar  to  the  Scriptures,  is,  that  nothing,  if  capable  of  happiness,  comes 
immediately  from  his  forming  hands  without  being  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  positive  felicity.  By  heathens,  acquainted  only  with  a  state 
of  things  in  which  much  misery  is  suffered,  this  view  of  the  Divine 
goodness  could  not  be  taken.  Tliey  could  not  but  suppose  either  many 
gods,  some  benevolent ;  and  others,  and  the  greater  number,  of  an 
opposite  character;  or  one,  in  whose  nature  no  smaU  proportion  of 
malevolence  was  intermixed  with  milder  sentiments.  The  Scriptures, 
on  the  contrary,  represent  misery  as  brought  into  the  world  by  iheJauU 
of  creatures ;  and  that  otherwise  it  had  never  entered.  When  God 
made  the  world,  he  made  it  good ;  when  he  made  man,  he  made  him 
happy^  with  power  to  remain  so.  He  sows  good  seed  in  his  field,  and 
if  tares  spring  up,  "an  enemy  hath  done  this."  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  Finally,  the  Scriptures,  upon  this  lapse  of  man,  and  the 
introduction  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  represent  God  as  establishing  an 
order  of  perfectly  sufficient  means  to  remedy  both.  One  of  his  names 
is  therefore  Ski3*  Goel,  ^  the  Redeemer,"  and  another,  nin,  Bonah, 
"  the  Restorer."  The  means  by  which  he  justifies  these  titles,  display 
his  goodness  with  such  peculiar  eminence,  that  they  are  called  "  the 
riches  of  his  graced  and  sometimes  '*  the  riches  of  his  glory. "^^  By  the 
incarnation  and  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  became  the 
^  Goel,"  the  kinsman,  and  "  Redeemer*^  of  mankind ;  he  bought  back 
and  "  restored^^  the  forfeited  inheritance  of  happiness,  present  and  eter- 
nal,  uito  the  human  family,  and  placed  it  again  within  the  leach  of 
every  human  being.  In  anticipation  of  this  propitiation,  the  first 
offender  was  forgiven  and  raised  to  eternal  life,  and  the  same  mercy 
has  been  promised  to  all  his  descendants.  No  man  perishes  finally  hut 
by  his  own  refusal  of  the  mercy  of  his  God.  And  though  the  restora- 
ion  of  individuals  is  not  at  once  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  natural 
evils  of  pain,  death,  d^c ;  for  had  the  whole  race  of  man  accepted  the 
offered  grace,  they  would  not,  in  this  present  state,  have  been  removed ; 
yet  beyond  a  short  life  on  earth  these  evils  are  not  extended,  and,  even 
in  this  life,  they  are  made  the  means  of  moral  ends,  tending  to  a  higher 
moral  perfection,  and  greater  happiness  in  another. 

Such  fire  the  views  of  the  Divine  goodness -as  unfolded  in  the  Scrip 
tures ;  views  of  the  utmost  importance  in  an  inquiry  into  the  proofs  of 
this  i\ttnbute  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  are  afforded  bv  the  actus 
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ArcumMances  of  the  world.  Independent  of  their  aid,  no  proper  esti- 
aiate  can  be  taken  of  the  sum  of  evil,  which  actually  exists ;  nor  of  its 
jearing  upon  the  Divine  character.  On  these  subje<;ts  there  have  been 
conflicting  opinions ;  and  the  principal  reason  has  been,  that  many  per- 
jons  on  both  sides,  those  who  have  impugned  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
those  who  have  defended  it  against  objections  taken  from  the  existence 
of  evil,  have  too  often  made  the  question  a  subject  of  pure  **  natural 
thoology,"  and  have  therefore  necessarily  formed  their  conclusions  on  u 
partial  and  most  defective  view  of  the  case.  This  is  not  indeed  a  sub. 
ject  for  natural  theology.  It  is  absurd  to  make  it  so ;  and  the  best 
writers  have  either  been  pressed  with  the  insuperable  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  from  excluding  the  light  which  revelation  throws  upon  the 
state  of  man  in  this  world,  and  his  connection  with  another ;  or,  like 
Paley,  they  have  burst  the  self-inflicted  restraints,  and  confessed  <<  that 
when  we  let  in  religious  considerations,  we  let  in  light  upon  the  difiicul 
ties  of  nature." 

With  respect  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Divine  goodness  which  are 
presented  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  there  are  extremes  of 
opinion  on  both  sides.  The  views  of  some  are  too  gloomy,  and  shut 
out  much  of  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  benignity :  others  embrace  a 
system  of  Optimism,  and  exclude,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  justice  and  the  retributive  character  of  the  universal 
Governor.  The  Scriptures  enable  us  to  adjust  these  extremes,  and  to 
give  to  God  the  glory  of  an  absolute  goodness,  without  limiting  its  ten 
demess  by  severity,  or  diminishing  its  majesty  by  weakness. 

The  dark  side  of  the  actual  state  of  the  world  and  of  man,  its  inlia. 
hitant,  has  ofien,  for  insidious  purposes,  been  very  deeply  shadowed.-^- 
Tbe  facta  alleged  may  indeed  be  generally  admitted.  The  globe,  as 
the  residence  of  man,  has  its  inconveniencies  and  positive  evils ;  its 
variable,  and  oflen  pernicious  climates;  its  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
tempests,  and  inundations ;  its  sterility  in  some  places,  which  wears 
down  man  with  labour ;  its  exuberance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in 
others,  which  generates  disease  or  gives  birth  to  annoying  and  destruc- 
tive animals.  The  diseases  of  the  human  race  ;  their  short  life  and 
painful  dissolution ;  their  general  poverty  ;  their  universal  suflTerings  and 
.cares ;  the  distractions  of  civil  society ;  oppressions,  frauds,  and  wrongs ; 
niust  all  be  acknowledged.  To  these  may  be  added  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  animals,  and  the  universal  war  carried  on  between  diflerent 
er matures  throughout  the  earth.  This  enumeration  of  evils  might, 
indeed,  be  greatly  enlarged  without  exaggeration. 

But  this  IS  not  the  only  view  to  be  taken.  It  must  be  combined  with 
others  equally  obvious ;  there  are  lights  as  well  as  shadows  in  the  scene, 
and  the  darkest  masses  which  it  presents  are  mmgled  with  bright  and 
joyous  colours. 
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For,  as  Paley  has  observed,  *<  In  a  vast  plurality  of  instanceb,  in 
W'hich  contrivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contrivance  ia 
beneficial. 

"  When  God  created  the  human  species,  either  he  wished  their  hiip- 
piness,  or  he  wished  their  misery,  or  he  was  indififerent  and  unconcerned 
about  either. 

**  If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have  made  sure  of  his  pur* 
pose,  by  forming  our  senses  to  be  so  many  sores  and  pains  to  us,  as  they 
are  now  instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment :  or  by  placing  ut 
amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to  our  perceptions  as  to  have  continually 
offended  us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment  and  delight.  He 
might  have  made,  for  example,  every  thing  we  tasted,  bitter ;  every  thing 
we  saw,  loathsome;  every  thing  we  touched,  a  sting;  every  smell,  a 
stench ;  and  every  sound,  a  discord. 

<<  If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or  misery,  we  must 
unpute  to  our  good  fortune,  (as  all  design  by  this  supposition  is  excluded,) 
both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  supply  o) 
external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it. 

'<  But  either  oi  these,  and  still  more  both  of  them,  being  too  much  to 
be  attributed  to  accident,  nothing  remains  but  the  first  supposition,  that 
God,  when  he  created  the  human  species,  wished  their  happiness ;  and 
made  for  them  the  provision  which  he  has  made,  with  that  view  and  for 
that  purpose. 

*^The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  different  terms,  thus: — 
Contrivance  proves  design ;  and  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  von^ 
trivance  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  designer.  The  world  abounds 
with  contrivances;  and  all  the  contrivances  which  we  are  acquainted 
with,  are  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Evil  no  doubt  exists,  but 
is  never,  that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are 
contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache ;  their  aching  now  and  then  is  incidental  to 
the  contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it ;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it 
be  called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it. — 
This  is  a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In 
describing  implements  of  husbandry,  you  would  hardly  say  of  the  sickle, 
that  it  is  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  hand,  though,  from  the  construction 
of  the  mstrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mischief  oflen  follow  u 
But  if  you  had  occasion  to  describe  instruments  of  torture  or  executioA. 
th'  >  engine,  you  would  say,  is  to  extend  the  sinews ;  this  to  dislocate 
the  joints ;  this  to  break  the  bones  ;  this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  fceli 
Here  pain  and  misery  are  the  very  objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now 
nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  We  nevei 
discover  a  train  of  cc.  rivdnce  to  bring  about  an  evil  purpose.  Nc 
anatomist  ever  discovered  a  system  of  organization  calculated  to  pro- 
duce pain  and  disease ;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
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Hver  said,  this  is  to  irritate ;  this  to  inflame  ;  this  duct  is  to  convey  the 
giavel  to  the  kidneys;  this  gland  to  secrete  the  humour  which  forms 
iie  gout.  If  by  chance  he  come  nt  a  part  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
tiite,  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that  ii  is  useless :  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or  to  ferment."  (Abtera/ 
TTteology.) 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  are  those  of  venomous  animals,  and  ol 
^n'mals  preying  upon  one  another ;  on  the  first  of  which  it  has  been 
Tonnirkedy  not  only  that  the  number  of  venomous  creatures  is  few,  but 
that  *^the  animal  i/self  being  regarded,  the  faculty  complained  of  is 
good ;  being  conducive,  in  all  cases,  to  the  defence  of  the  animal ;  in 
some  cases,  to  the  subduing  of  its  prey ;  and  in  some  probably  to  the 
killing  of  it,  when  caught,  by  a  mortal  wound  inflicted  in  the  passage  to 
the. stomach,  which  may  be  no  less  merciful  to  the  victim,  than  salutary 
to  the  devourer.  In  the  viper,  for  instance,  the  poisonous  fnng  may  do 
that  which,  in  other  animals  of  prey,  is  done  by  the  crush  of  the  teeth. 
Frogs  and  mice  might  be  swallowed  alive  without  it. 

''The  second  case,  namely,  that  of  animals  devouring  one  another, 
furnishes  a  consideration  of  much  larger  extent.  To  judge  whether,  as 
a  genera]  provision,  this  can  be  deemed  an  evil,  even  so  far  as  we  under, 
stand  its  consequences,  which  probably  is  a  partial  understanding,  the 
following  reflections  are  fit  to  be  attended  to : — 

'<  I.  Immortality  upon  this  earth  is  out  of  the  question.  Without  death 
ihere  could  be  no  generation,  no  parental  relation,  that  is,  as  things  are 
constituted,  no  animal  happiness.  The  particular  duration  of  life, 
assigned  to  different  animals,  can  form  no  part  of  the  objection ;  because 
whatever  that  duration  be,  while  it  remains  finite  and  limited,  it  may 
always  be  asked,  why  is  it  no  longer  ?  The  natural  age  of  different 
animals  varies  from  a  single  day  to  a  cehtur}'  of  years.  No  account 
can  be  given  of  this ;  nor  could  any  be  given,  whatever  other  proportion 
of  life  had  obtained  anK>ng  them. 

*^  The  term,  then,  of  life  in  different  animals,  being  the  same  as  it  is, 
he  question  is,  what  mode  of  taking  it  away  is  the  best  even  for  the 
animal  its^^^lf. 

**-  ^aw,  according  to  the  established  order  of  nature,  (which  we  must 
suppose  to  prevail,  or  we  cannot  reason  at  all  upon  fhe  subject,)  the 
three  methods  by  which  life  is  usually  put  an  end  to,  are  acute  diseases, 
Jecay,  and  violence.  The  simple  and  natural  life  of  brutes  is  not  oflcn 
visited  by  acute  distempers ;  nor  could  it  be  deemed  an  improvement 
of  their  lot  if  thev  were.  Let  it  be  considered,  therefore,  in  what  a 
condition  of  suffering  and  misery  a  brute  animal  is  placed,  which  is 
cfl  to  perish  by  decay.  In  .human  sickness  or  infirmity,  there  is  th«^ 
assistance  of  man's  rational  fellow  creatures,  if  not  to  alleviate  his 
namK.  at  least  to  mmis^er  to  his  necessities,  and  to  supply  the  plnce  of  hw 
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own  acti\  it} .  A  brute,  in  his  wild  and  natural  state,  noes  every  thing 
for  himself.  When  his  strength,  therefore,  or  his  speed,  or  his  linibi, 
or  his  senses  fail  him,  he  is  delivered  over  either  to  absolute  famine,  or 
tc  the  protracted  wretchedness  of  a  life  slowly  wasted  by  scarcity  of 
food.  Is  it  then  to  see  the  world  filled  with  drooping,  superonnualed, 
half-starved,  helpless,  and  unhelped  animals,  that  you  would  alter  tfie 
present  system  of  pursuit  and  prey  ?  - 

**  2,  This  system  is  also  to  them  the  spring  of  motion  and  activity  (4i 
both  sides.  The  pursuit  of  its  prey  forms  the  employment,  and  appeal's 
to  constitute  the  pleasure,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  animal  crea. 
tion.  The  using  of  the  means  of  defence  or  flight,  or  precaution, 
forms  also  the  business  of  another  part.  And  even  of  thb  latter  tribe 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  happiness  is  much  molested  by 
their  fears.  Their  danger  exists  continually ;  and  in  some  cases  they 
seem  to  be  so  far  sensible  of  it  as  to  provide  in  the  best  manner  they 
can  against  it :  but  it  is  only  when  the  attack  is  actually  made  upon 
them  that  they  appear  to  suffer  from  it.  To  contemplate  the  insecurity 
of  their  condition  with  anxiety  and  dread,  requires  a  degree  of  reflec 
tion,  which  (happily  for  themselves)  they  do  not  possess.  A  hare,  not- 
withstanding  the  number  of  its  dangers  and  its  enemies,  is  as  playful  an 
animal  as  any  other." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  to  animals,  there  is  still  much  happiness 
'<  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  t 
spring  noon  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  my* 
riads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  *  The  insect  youth  are  on  the 
wing.'  Swarms  of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air. 
Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity, 
their  continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy  and 
the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately-discovered  faculties.  A  bee 
among  the  flowers,  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  cheerfbllest  objects  that  can  be 
looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy  and  so 
pleased ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason 
of  the  animal  being  half  domesticaterl,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted 
til  an  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect  tribe  it  ia 
probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  employments,  and,  uhder 
every  variety  of  constitution,  gratifled,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by 
the  oflices  which  the  author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them.  ^ 
tlie.  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race. 
Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices,  and  con- 
stantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
jut  that  this  is  a  state  of  gratification.  What  else  should  tix  tlif^m  so 
close  to  the  operation,  and  so  long  ?  Other  species  are  running  about 
with  an  alacritv  in  their  motions  which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of 
ploaAire.     Large  patches  of  ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  willi 
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these  brisk  and  sprightly  natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  pro^ 
duce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes, 
and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to 
do  with  themselves.  Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity^  their  leapis  out  of 
Uie  ivater,  their  frolics  in  it,  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with 
«fqual  attention  and  amusement,)  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of 
•pjiits,  and  are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess. 

*^  At  this  moment,  in  every  given  moment  of  time,  how  many  myriads  of 
animals  are  eating  their  food,  gratifying  their  appetites,  ruminating  in  their 
holes,  accomplishing  their  wishes,  pursuing  their  pleasures,  taking  their 
pastimes  !  In  each  individual  how  many  tliirgs  must  go  right  for  it  to  be 
aC  ease ;  yet  how  large  a  proportion  out  of  every  species  are  so  in  every 
assignable  instant !  Throughout  the  whole  of  life,  as  it  is  diffused  in 
utiture,  and  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  looking  to  the  average 
of  sensations,  the  plurahty  and  the  preponderancy  is  in  favour  of 
happiness  by  a  vast  excess.  In  our  own  species,  in  which  perhaps  the 
assertion  may  be  more  questionable  than  in  any  other,  the  prepollency 
of  good  over  evil,  of  heahh  for  example,  and  ease,  over  pain  and  distress, 
is  evinced  by  the  ver}'  notice  which  calamities  excite.  What  inquiries 
does  the  sickness  of  our  friends  produce  !  What  conversation  their  mis- 
fortunes !  This  shows  that  the  common  course  of  things  is  in  ^vour  of 
Ikappiness  ;  that  happiness  is  the  rule,  misery  the  exception.  Were  the 
order  reversed,  our  attention  would  be  called  to  examples  of  health  and 
eompetency  instead  of  disease  and  want."  (PaJey^s  Natural  Theology,) 

Various  alleviations  of  positive  evils,  apd  their  being  connected  with 
beneficial  ends,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Pain  teaches 
vigilance  and  caution,  and  renders  its  remission  in  a  state  of  health  a 
source  of  higher  enjoyment.  For  numerous  diseases  also,  remedies  are, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  blessing  upon  the  researches  of  man, 
established.  The  process  of  mortal  diseases  has  tho  effect  of  mitigating 
the  natural  horror  we  have  of  death.  Sorrows  and  separations  are 
smooths  d  by  time.  The  necessity  of  labour  obliges  us  to  occupy  time 
usefully ,  which  is  both  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  the  means  of  prevent. 
ing  much  mischief  in  a  world  of  corrupt  and  ilUinclined  men ;  and  y*aim. 
liaritt/  and  habit  render  many  circumstances  and  mconveniences  tolerable, 
which,  at  first  sii^ht,  w*e  conceive  to  be  necessarily  the  sources  of  wretch. 
flidness.  In  all  this,  there  is  surely  an  ample  proof  and  ah  adorablo 
dispiay  of  the  Divine  benevolence. 

In  considering  the  actual  existence  of  evils  in  the  world,  as  it  affects 
the  question  of  the  goodness  of  God,  we  must  also  make  a  distinction 
between  those  evils  which  are  self  inflicted,  and  those  which  are  inevit- 
able. The  question  of  the  reconcilableness  of  the  permission  of  evil 
with  the  goodness  of  God,  will  be  distinctly  considered ;  but  waiving 
this  for  the  moment,  nothmg  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  man  him. 
Vol.  I.  27 
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self  is  chargeable  with  by  far  the  laigest  share  of  th^  miseries  of  the 
present' life,  and  that  they  draw  no  cloud  over  the  splendour  of  univenntl 
goo<lnes3.  View  men  coUecUveJy.  Sin,  as  a  ruling  habiif  is  not  neces* 
sary.  The  means  of  repressing  its  inward  motions,  and  restraining  ii 
outward  acts,  are  or  have  t)een  furnished  to  all  mankind ;  and  yet  were 
all  those  miaerieo  ^hich  are  the  effects  of  voluntaiy  vice  removed,  hmr 
little  comparatively  would  remain  to  be  complained  of  in  the  world  I 
Oppressive  governments,  private  wrongs,  wars,  and  all  their  consequent 
evils,  would  disappear.  Peace,  security,  and  industry,  would  cover  the 
earth  with  fruits,  in  sufficient  abundance  for  all ;  and  for  accidental  wants, 
the  helpless,  sick,  and  aged,  would  find  a  prompt  supply  in  the  charity  of 
others.  Regulated  passions,  and  an  approving  conscience  would  create 
benevolent  tempers,  and  these  would  displace  inward  disquiet  with  inward 
peace.  Disease  would  remain,  accidents  to  life  and  limb  occur,  death 
would  ensue ;  but  diseases  would  in  consequence  of  temperance  be  less 
frequent  and  formidable,  men  would  ordinarily  attain  a  peaceful  age, 
and  sink  into  the  grave  by  silent  decay.  Beside  the  removal  of  so  many 
evils,  how  greatly  would  the  sum  of  positive  happiness  be  increased! 
Intellectual  improvement  would  yield  the  pleasures  of  knowledge ;  arts 
would  multiply  the  comforts,  and  mitigate  many  of  the  most  wasting 
toils  of  life ;  .general  benevolence  would  unite  men  in  warm  aflectioos 
and  friendships,  productive  of  innumerable  reciprocal  offices  of  kind- 
ness ;  piety  would  crown  all  with  the  pleasures  of  devotion,  the  removal 
of  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  hope  of  a  still  better  state  of  being.  AD 
this  is  possible.  If  it  is  nut  actual^  it  is  the  fault  of  the  human  race,  noi 
of  their  Maker  and  Redeemer ;  and  his  goodness  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
questioned,  because  they  are  perverse. 

But  let  the  world  remain  as  it  is,  with  all  its  self-inflicted  evils,  and  let 
the  case  of  an  individual  only  be  considered,  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  existing  evils,  from  which,  by  the  merciful  provision  of  the  grace  of  God 
he  may  entirely  escape,  and  of  those  which  it  is  put  into  his  power  to 
mitigate,  and  even  to  convert  to  his  benefit.  It  cannot  be  doubted  as  lu 
any  individual  around  us,  but  that  he  may  escape  from  the  practice  and  the 
consequence  of  every  kind  of  vice,  and  experience  the  renewing  effects  of 
Christianity — that  he  may  be  justified  by  faith,  adopted  into  the  fiimily  of 
God,  receive  the  hallowing  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  henceforth 
walk,  not  afler  the  flesh,  but  afler  the  Spirit.  Why  do  men  who  profrsi 
to  beheve  in  Christianity,  when  employed  in  writing  systems  of  **Natriral 
Theology,"  which  oblige  them  to  reason  on  the  Divine  goodness,  wrA  to 
meet  objections  to  it,  forget  this,  or  transfer  to  some  other  branch  of 
theology  what  is  so  vital  to  their  own  argument  ?  Here  the  benevolence  of 
(vod  to  man  comes  forth  in  all  its  brightness,  and  throws  its  illustrations 
upon  his  dealings  with  man.  What,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  quantum  of 
evil  lefl  tf)  be  suffered  by  this  individual,  mo«^lly  so  restored  and  ro 
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*«generated  ?  No  evils,  which  are  the  consequences  of  personal  vice, 
often  a  long  and  fearful  train.  No  inward  disquiet,  the  effect  of  guilty 
or  foolish  passions,  another  pregnant  source  of  misery.  No  restless 
pining  of  spirit  afier  an  unknown  good,  creating  a  distaste  to  present 
innocent  onjoyments — he  has  found  that  good  in  the  favour  and  friend* 
ship  of  Gud.  No  discontent  with  the  allotments  of  Providence — he  has 
been  taught  a  peaceful  submission.  No  irritable  restlessness  under  his 
suflleringB  and  sorrows, — "  in  patience  he  possesses  his  soul.**  No  fear- 
ful apprehension  of  the  future — he  knows  that  there  is  a  guiding  eye, 
and  a  supporting  hand  above,  employed  in  all  his  concerns.  No  torment- 
ing anxiety  as  to  life  or  death — "he  has  a  lively  hope"  of  on  inheritance 
in  heaven.  What  then  of  evil  remains  to  him  but  the  common  aflHictiond 
of  life,  all  of  which  he  feels,  but  does  not  sink  under,  and  which,  as  they 
exercise,  improve  his  virtues,  and  by  rendering  them  more  exemplary 
and  influential  to  others,  are  converted  into  ultimate  benefits.  Into  this 
state  any  individual  may  be  raised  ;  and  what  is  thus  made  possible  to 
us  by  Divine  goodness  is  of  that  attribute  an  adorable  manifestation. 

These  views,  however,  while  they  remove  the  weight  of  any  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Divine  character,  taken 
from  the  existence  of  actual  evils  in  the  world,  are  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  possible  from  that  theory  on  this  subject  which  has  been  denominated 
Optimitm.  This  opinion  is,  briefly,  not  that  the  present  system  of  being 
is  the  be$l  that  might  be  C4>nceived ;  but  the  best  which  the  nature  of 
things  would  admit  of.  That  between  not  creating  at  all,  and  creating 
material,  and  sentient,  and  rational  beings,  as  we  find  them  now  circum. 
stanced,  and  with  their  present  qualities,  there  was  no  choice.  Accord- 
ingly,  with  respect  to  natural  evils,  the  Optimists  appear  to  have  revived 
the  opinion  of  the  oriental  and  Grecian  schools,  that  matter  basin  it  an 
inherent  defect  and  tendency  to  disorder,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
great  Artificer  himself  ro  form  it  into  a  perfect  world  ;  and  that  moral 
evil  as  necessarily  follows  from  finite,  and  therefore  imperfect,  natures. 
No  imputation,  they  infer,  can  be  cast  upon  the  Creator,  whose  good- 
ness, they  contend,  is  abimdamly  manifest  in  correcting  many  of  these 
evils  by  skilful  contrivances,  and  rendering  them,  in  numerous  instances, 
the  occasion  of  good.  Thus  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  volcano, 
in  the  natural  world,  though  necessar>*  consequences  of  imperfection  in 
the  very  nature  of  matter,  are  rendered  by  their  effects  beneficial,  in  the 
various  ways  which  natural  philosophy  points  out ;  and  thus  even  moral 
evils  are  necessary  to  give  birth,  and  to  call  into  exercise  the  opposite 
qunlities  of  virtue,  which  but  for  them  could  have  no  exercise ;  e.  g.  if  no 
if^wries  were  inflicted,  there  could  be  no  place  for  the  virtue  of  forgive^ 
ness.  To  this  also  is  added  the  doctrine  of  general  laws  ;  according  to 
which,  they  argue,  the  universe  must  be  conducted ;  but  that,  however 
well  set  and  constituted  general  laws  may  be,  they  will  oflen  thwart  arH 
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crosd  one  another  ;  tfnd  that  from  thence  {wrticular  incoavvuiencies  will 
arise.  The  constitution  of  things  is,  however,  good  on  the  tohaie^  and 
that  is  all  which  can  be  required. 

Ttie'apology  tor  the  Divine  goodness  afforded  by  such  an  h^-pothesii^ 
will  not  be  accepted  by  those  most  anxious  to  defend  this  attribute  from 
Atheistic  cavils  ;  and  though  it  has  had  its  advocates  among  ^me  whf 
have  prdfessed  respect  for  the  Scriptures,  yet  it  could  never  have  boer. 
adopted  by  them,  had  they  not  been  too  regardless  of  the  light  whicl  they 
cast  upon  these  subjects,  and  been  led  astray  by  the  vain  project  of  con« 
strucang  perfect  syntems  o{  natural  religion^  and  by  attempting  to  unite 
the  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  them,  by  the  aid  of  unassisted  reason. 
The  very  principle  of  this  hypothesis,  that  the  nature*of  things  did  Qot 
admit  of  a  better  world,  implies  a  very  unworthy  notion  of  God.  It  was 
pardonable  in  the  ancient  advocates  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  to  ascribe 
to  it  an  essential  imperfection,  and  inseparable  evil  qualities  ;  but  if  the 
doctrine  of  creation  in  the  proper  sense  be  allowed,  the  omnipotence 
which  could  bring  matter  out  of  nothing,  was  just  as  able  to  invest  it  widi 
good  as  with  evil  qualities ;  and  he  who  arranged  it  to  produce  so  much 
beauty,  harmony,  security,  and  benefit,  as  we  actually  find  in  the  woild, 
could  be  at  no  loss  to  render  his  work  perfect  in  every  respect,  and 
needed  not  the  balancings  and  counteractions  of  one  evil  against 
another  to  effect  his  benevolent  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  fiu^  we 
find,  that  when  God  had  finished  his  work,  he  pronounced  it  not  merely 
good  comparatively ;  but  <*  very  good,*'  or  good  abaoltUely.  Nor  is  it 
true  that,  in  the  moral  world,  vice  must  necessarily  exist  in  order  to 
virtue  ;  and  that  if  we  value  the  one^  we  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
content  to  take  it  with  the  other.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  no  forgvoC' 
ness  could  be  exercised  by  one  human  being,  if  t "jury  were  not  inflicted 
by  another ;  no  meekness  could  be  displayed,  were  there  no  anger ;  no 
long  suffering  were  there  no  perverseness,  d^c.  But  the  fallacy  lies  in 
separating  the  acts  of  virtue,  from  the  principles  of  virtue*  All  the 
above  instances  may  be  reduced  to  one  principle  of  henerxlence^  which 
may  exist  in  as  high  a  degree,  when  never  called  forth  by  such  occa- 
sions ;  and  express  itself  in  acts  quite  as  explicit,  in  a  state  of  society 
from  which  sin  is  excluded.  There  are,  for  instance,  according  to 
Scripture,  beings,  called  angels,  who  kept  their  first  state,  and  have 
never  sinned.  In  such  a  society  as  theirs,  composed  probably  of  differo! 
orders  of  intelligences,  some  more  advanced  in  knowledge  tlan  others, 
some  with  higher,  and  others  with  lower  degrees  of  perfection,  <'  as 
one  dtcu'  diflfereth  from  another  star  in  glory:'*  how  many  exercises 
of  humility  and  condescension;  how  much  kind  communication  of 
knowledge  by  some,  and  meek  and  grateful  reception  oi  it  by  others; 
how  many  different  ways  in  which  a  perfect  purity,  and  a  perfect  love^ 
and  a  perfect  freedom  from  selfishness  may  display  themselves!  WheQ 
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therefore,  the  principle  of  universal  benevolence  may  be  conceived  tc 
display  itself  so  strikingly,  in  a  sinless  state  of  society,  does  it  need 
injury  to  call  it  forth  in  the  visible  form  of  forgiveness ;  anger ^  in  the 
form  €\f  meekness ;  obstmaey^  in  the  form  of  forbearance  ?  Certainly 
not ;  aid  it  demands  no  effort  of  mind  to  infer,  that  did  such  occasions 
exist  to  call  for  it,  it  would  be  developed,  not  <Mily  in  the  particular 
modes  just  named,  but  in  every  other. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  taken  by  such  theorists,  we  may  deny,  that 
'  whatever  is,  is  beit"  We  can  not  only  conceive  of  a  better  state  of  things 
as  possible ;  but  can  show  that  the  evils  which  actuaUy  exist,  whether 
natural  or  moral,  do  not  exist  necessarily.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of  the 
Divine  goodness  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  to  make  storms  and  earth- 
quakes, which  are  destructive  to  the  few,  beneficial  to  the  many ;  to 
render  the  sins  of  men  occasions  to  try,  exercise,  and  perfect,  various 
virtues  in  the  good ;  but  if  man  had  been  under  an  unmixed  dispensa- 
tion  of  mercy,  all  these  ends  might  obviously  have  been  accomplished, 
independent  of  the  existence  of  evils,  natural  or  moral,  in  any  degree. 
The  true  key  to  the  whole  subject  is  furnished  by  Divine  revelation. 
Sin  has  entered  the  world.  Man  is  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker. 
Hence  we  see  natural  evils,  and  punitive  acts  of  the  Divine  administra- 
tion, not  because  God  is  not  good^  but  because  he  is  just  as  well  as 
good.  But  man  is  not  lefl  under  condemnation ;  through  the  propitiation 
made  for  his  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  he  is  a  subject  of  mercy. 
He  is  under  correction,  not  under  unmingled  wrath,  and  hence  the  dis. 
plays  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  which  the  world  and  the  acts  of  Provi. 
dence  every  where,  and  throughout  all  ages,  present ;  and  in  proportion 
as  good  predominates,  kindness  triumphs  against  severity,  and  the  Divine 
character  is  emblazoned  in  our  sight  as  one  that  ^*  ddightelh  in  mercy. ^* 

To  this  representation  of  the  actual  relations  in  which  the  human  race 
stand  to  God,  and  to  no  other  hypothesis^  the  state  of  the  world  exactly 
answers,  and  thus  afibrds  an  obvious  and  powerful  confinnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  revelation.  This  view  has  been  drawn  out  at  length  by  a 
late  ingenious  writer,  {Gisborne^s  Testimony  of  Natural  Philosophy  to 
CJiristianilyy)  and  in  many  instances,  with  great  felicity  of  illustration. 
A  few  extracts  will  show  the  course  of  the  argument.  The  first  relates 
t :  the  convulsions  which  have  been  undergone  by  the  globe  itself* 

^  Suppocie  a  traveller,  penetrating  into  regions  placed  beyond  the  sphctre 
of  his  antecedent  knowledge,  suddenly  to  find  himself  on  the  confines 
of  a  city  lying  in  ruins.  Suppose  the  desolation,  though  bearing  marks 
of  ancient  date,  to  manifest  unequivocal  proofs  that  it  was  not  effected 
by  the  mouldering  hand  of  time,  but  has  been  the  result  of  design  and  of 
violence.  Dislocated  arches,  pendant  battlements,  interrupted  aqueducts, 
towers  undermined  and  subverted,  while  they  record  the  primeval 
vtienicth  and  maspiificence  of  the.  n^ructures,  proclaim  the  detennmed 
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purpose,  the  persevering  exertions,  with  which  darce  had  urged  forward 
the  work  of  destruction*  Suppose  farther,  that  in  surveying  the  reliqueb 
which  have  survived  through  the  silent  lapse  of  ages,  the  stranger  dis- 
covers  a  present  race  of  inhabitants,  who  have  reared  their  huts  amidst 
the  wreck.  He  inquires  the  history  of  the  scene  before  him.  He  ia 
informed,  that  the  city,  once  distinguished  by  splendour*  by  beauty,  bj 
every  arrangement  and  provision  for  the  security,  the  accommodatiiin, 
the  happiness  of  its  occupiers,  was  reduced  to  its  existing  situation  by 
the  deUberate  resolve  and  act  of  its  own  lawful  sovereign,  the  very 
Bovoreign  by  whom  it  had  been  erected,  the  emperor  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  'Was  he  a  ferocious  tyrant?' — 'No,'  is  the  universal  reply. 
'  He  was  a  monarch  pre-eminent  for  consistency,  forbearance,  and  be. 
nignity.' — 'Was  his  judgment  blinded,  or  misled,  by  erroneous  intelli- 
gence  as  to  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  his  subjects  V — '  He  knew  every 
thing  but  too  well.  He  understood  with  undeviating  accuracy ;  he 
decided  with  unimpeachable  wisdom.^ — '  The  cose,  then,'  cries  the  tra* 
veller, '  is  plain :  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Your  forefathers  assuredly 
were  ungrateful  rebels ;  and  thus  plucked  down  devastation  upon  their 
city,  themselves,  and  their  posterity.' 

''  The  actual  appearance  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  is  in  strict 
analogy  with  the  picture  of  our  hypothetical  city. 

*^  The  earth,  whatever  may  be  the  configuration,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  perturbation  or  the  repose,  of  its  deep  and  hidden  recesses,  is,  in 
its  superior  strata,  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  is  not  of  one  land,  or  of  one  clime, 
that  the  assertion  is  made ;  but  of  all  lands,  but  of  all  climes,  but  of  the 
earth  universally.  Wherever  the  steep  front  of  mountains  discloses  their 
interior  construction ;  wherever  native  caverns  and  fissures  reveal  the 
disposition  of  the  component  materials ;  wherever  the  operations  of  the 
miner  have  pierced  the  successive  layers,  beneath  which  coal  or  metal 
is  deposited  convulsion  and  disruption  and  disarrangement  are  visible. 
Though  the  smoothness  and  uniformity  which  the  hand  of  cultivation 
expands  over  some  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  shaggy  mantle  of 
thickets  and  forests  with  which  nature  veils  other  portions  hitherto  unre- 
plenished  and  unsubdued  by  mankind,  combine  to  obscure  the  vestiges 
of  the  shocks  which  our  planet  has  experienced  ;  as  a  fair  skin  and 
ornamental  attire  conceal  internal  fractures  and  disorganization?  in  the 
human  frame :  to  the  eve  of  the  contemplative  enquirer  exploz  ng  ths 
Mirface  of  the  earth,  there  is  apparent  many  a  scar  testifying  aucieni 
concus.«:on  and  collision,  and  laceration ;  and  many  a  wound  yet  unheal* 
ed,  and  opening  into  unknown  and  unfathomable  profundity. 

^'  From  this  universal  scene  of  confusion  in  the  superior  strata  of  the 
earth,  let  the  student  of  natural  theology  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  gene, 
ral  works  of  God.  What  are  the  characteristics  in  which  those  works, 
however  varied  in  their  kinds,  m  their  magnitudes,  and  in  theu  pur 
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poses,  obviously  agree  ?  What  are  the  characterisucs  by  which  they 
are  all,  with  manifest  inteDtion,  imprinted  ? — Order  and  harmony.  In 
every  mode  of  animal  life,  from  the  human  frame  down  to  the  atomic 
and  unsuspected  existences  in  water,  which  have  been  rendered  visible 
by  the  lenses  of  modem  science  ;  in  the  vegetable  world,  from  the  codar 
of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  by  the  wall ;  from  the  hyssop  by  the  wall  to 
the  minutest  plant  discernible  under  the  microscope :  in  the  crystaliLa. 
lions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  of  its  metals,  of  its  salts,  of  its  spars,  of 
its  gems :  in  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  conse* 
quent  reciprocations  of  day,  and  night,  and  seasons : — all  is  regularity. 
[n  the  works  of  God,  order  and  harmony  Jire  the  nile ;  irregularity  and 
conllision  form  the  rare  exce'ption.  Under  the  Divine  government,  an 
exception  so  portentous  as  that  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  a 
transformation  from  order  and  harmony  to  irregularity  and  confusion 
involving  the  integuments  of  a  world,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  circum* 
stance  which,  in  common  language,  we  term  fortuitous.  It  proclaims 
itself  to  have  been  owing  to  a  moral  cause ;  to  a  moral  cause  demand- 
ing so  vast  and  extraordinary  an  effect ;  a  moral  cause  which  cannot 
but  be  deeply  interesting  to  man,  cannot  but  be  closely  connected  with 
man,  the  sole  being  on  the  face  of  this  globe  who  is  invested  with  moral 
agency ;  the  sole  being,  therefore,  on  this  globe  who  is  subjected  to 
moral  responsibility  ;  the  sole  being  on  this  globe  whose  moral  conduct 
can  have  had  a  particle  of  even  indirect  influence  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits.'' 

Another  instance  is  supplied  from  the  general  deluge.  After  proving 
from  a  number  of  geological  facts,  that  ^uch  a  phenomenon  must  have 
occurred,  the  author  observes : — 

**  Thus,  while  the  exterior  strata  of  the  earth,  by  recording  in  charac- 
ters  unquestionable  and  indelible  the  fact  of  a  primeval  and  penal  deluge, 
attest  from  age  to  age  the  holiness  and  the  justice  of  God ;  the  ton.i 
and  aspect  of  its  surface  are,  with  equal  clearness,  testifying  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  his  inherent  and  not  less  glorious  attribute  of  mercy* 
For  they  pn)ve  that  the  very  deluge,  in  its  irruption  employed  as  the 
instrument  in  his  dispensation  of  vengeance  to  destroy  a  guilty  world, 
ifi  as,  in  ils  recess  so  regulated  by  him  as  to  the  varying  rapidity  of  its 
«u*isidence,  so  directed  by  him  thronghont  all  its  consecutive  operations. 
9S  to  prepare  the  desolated  globe  for  the  reception  of  a  restored  succcfs 
n\i  n  of  inhabitants ;  and  so  to  arrange  the  surface,  as  to  adapt  it  in 
.  every  climate  for  the  sustenance  of  the  animals,  for  the  production  of 
the  trees  and  plants,  and  for  the  growth  and  commodious  cultivation  of 
the  grain  ard  the  fruits,  of  which  man,  in  that  particular  region,  would 
chiefly  stand  in  need. 

^During  the  retirement  of  the  waters,  when  a  barrier  of  d  rocky 
stratum,  sufliciently  strong  for  resistance,  crossed  the  line  of  descent,  a 
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lako  vfoii  d  be  in  consequence  fonned*   These  memorials  of  the  dominioii 
of  thut  element  wiiich  had  recently  been  so  destructive,  remain  also  as 
memorials  of  the  mercy  of  the  Restorer  of  nature ;  and  by  their  own 
living  spleudours,  and  by  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  their  baunda* 
riesy  are  the  most  exquisite  ornaments  of  the  scenes  in  which  we  dwell. 
**  Would  you  receive  and  cherish  a  strong  impression  of  the  extent  of 
the  mercy  displayed  in  the  renewal  of  the  face  of  the  ei»rth?    Would 
you  endeavour  to  render  justice  to  the  subject  ?    Contemplate  the  num 
ber  of  the  diversified  effects  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which  have 
been  wrought^  arranged,  and  harmonized  by  the  Divine  benignity  through 
the  agency  of  the  retiring  deluge  :  and  combine  in  your  survey  of  them 
the  two  connected  characteristics,  utility  and  beauty;  utility  to  meet 
the  necessities  and  multiply  the  comforts  of  man ;    beauty  graciously 
superadded  to  cheer  his  eye  and  delight  his  heart,  with  which  the 
general  aspect  of  nature  is  impressed.    Observe  the  mountains,  of  eveiy 
form  and  of  every  elevation.     See  them  now  rising  in  bold  accUvities 
now  accumulated  in  a  succession  of  gmcefuUy  sweeping  ascents ;  now 
towering  in  rugged  precipices ;  now  rearing  above  the  clouds  their  sjMiy 
'>innacle8  glittering  with  perpetual  snow.     View  their  sides  now  dark- 
ened with  unbounded  forests  ;  now  spreading  to  the  sun  their  ample 
slopes  covered  with  herbage,  the  summer  resorts  of  the  flocks  and  the 
herds  of  subjacent  regions;  now  scooped  into  sheltered  concavities; 
now  enclosing  within  their  ranges  glens  green  as  the  emerald,  and 
watered  by  streams  pellucid  and  sparkling  as  crystal.     Pursue  these 
glens  as  they  unite  and  enlarge  themselves;    mark  their  rivulets  uniting 
and  enlarging  themselves  also ;  until  the  glen  becomes  a  valley,  and  the 
valley  expands  into  a  rich  vale  or  a  spacious  plain,  each  varied  aod 
boimded  by  hills,  and  knolls,  and  gentle  uplands,  in  some  parts  chiefly 
adapted  for  pasturage,  in  others  for  the  plough ;  each  intersected  and 
refreshed  by  rivers  flowing  onward  from  country  to  country,  and  with 
streams  continually  augmented  by  collateral  accessions,  until  they  are 
finally  lost  in  the  ocean.     There  new  modes  of  beauty  are  awaiting  the 
beholder ;  winding  shores,  bold  capes,  rugged  promontories,  deeply  ^ 
dented  bays,  harbours  penetrating  far  inland  and  protected  from  every 
blasL   But  in  these  vast  and  magnificent  features  of  nature,  the  gracious 
Author  of  all  things  has  not  exhausted  the  attractions  with  which  h^" 
purposed  to  decorate  inanimate  objects.     He  pours  forth  beauties  ^ 
detail,  and  with  unsparing  prodigality  of  munificence,  and  ^r  whatever 
other  reas  ms,  for  human  gratification  also,  on  the  several  portions)  bo^' 
ever  inconsiderable,  of  which  the  larger  component  parts  of  the  splen^ 
whole  consist :  on  the  rock,  on  the  fractured  stone,  on  the  thickdi  ^ 
the  single  tree,  on  the  bush,  on  the  mossy  bank,  on  the  plant,  go  ll^ 
flower,  on  the  leaf.     Of  all  these  works  of  his  wondrous  hand,  be  i* 
continually  varying  and  enhancing  the  attractions  by  the  diveTsS^ 
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modes  and  acceRsions  of  beauty  with  which  he  invests  them  by  tip 
alterations  of  seasons,  by  the  countless  and  rapid  changes  of  light  and 
•hade,  by  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  rising,  the  meridian,  the  setting 
sun,  by  the  subdued  glow  of  twilight,  by  the  soft  radiance  of  the  moon ; 
and  by  the  hues,  the  actions,  and  the  music  of  the  animal  tribes  with 
which  they  are  peopled." 

The  human  frame  supplies  another  illustration  :— 

**  Consider  the  human  frame,  naked  against  the  elements,  instantly 
fusceptible  of  every  external  impression ;  relatively  weak,  unarmed ; 
during  infancy  totally  helpless ;  helpless  again  in  old  age ;  occupying 
a  long  period  in  its  progress  of  growth  to  its  destined  size  and  strength ; 
ungifled  with  swiftness  to  escape  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest ;  incapable, 
when  overtaken,  of  resisting  him ;  requiring  daily  supplies  of  food,  and 
of  beverage,  not  merely  that  s^nse  may  not  be  ungratified,  not  merely 
that  vigour  may  not  decline,  but  that  closely  impending  destruction  may 
be  delayed.  For  what  state  does  such  a  frame  appear  characteristically 
fitted  ?  For  what  state  does  it  appear  to  have  been  originally  designed  ? 
For  a  state  of  innocence  and  security ;  for  a  paradisiacal  state ;  for  a 
state  in  which  all  elements  were  genial,  all  external  impressions  in- 
noxious ;  a  state  in  which  relative  strength  w^a  unimportant,  arms  were 
needless ;  in  which  to  be  helpless  was  not  to  be  insecure ;  in  which  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest  did  not  exist,  or  existed  without  hostility  to  man ; 
a  state  in  which  food  and  beverage  were  either  not  precarious,  or  not 
habitually  and  speedily  indispensable.  Represent  to  yourself  man  as 
innocent,  and  in  consequent  possession  of  the  unclouded  favour  of  his 
God ;  and  then  consider  whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  frame  thus 
adapted  to  a  paradisiacal  state,  thus  designated  by  characteristical  indi- 
cations  as  originally  formed  for  a  paradisiacal  state,  would  have  been 
selected  for  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Turn  to  the  contrary  repre- 
sentation ;  a  representation  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  pupil  of  natural  theology  constrained,  by  other  irresistible  testi- 
monies  which  she  has  produced,  to  allow  :  regard  man  as  having  for- 
feited, by  transgression,  the  Divine  favour,  and  as  placed  by  his  God, 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  possibilities  of  mercy  and  restoration,  in  a  situ- 
ation which,  amidst  tokens  and  means  of  grace,  is  at  prese  t  to  partake 
of  8  penal  character.  For  such  a  situation ;  for  residence  on  the  exist- 
ing earth  as  the  appointed  scene  of  discipline  at  once  merciful,  moral, 
and  penal ;  .what  frame  could  be  more  wisely  calculated  ?  What  frame 
could  be  more  happily  adjusted  to  roceive,  and  to  convey,  and  to  aid, 
vdA  to  continue  the  impressions,  which  if  mercy  and  restoration  are  to 
be  attained,  must  antecedently  be  wrought  into  the  mind  ?  Is  not  such  u 
frame,  in  such  a  world,  a  living  and  a  faithful  witness,  a  constant  and  an 
energetic  remembrancer^  to  natural  reason,  that  man  was  created  holy ; 
Ifaat  he  fell  from  obedience :  that  his  existence  was  continued  for  purposes 
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o)* mercy  und  restoration ;  that  he  is  placed  in  his  earth]}  abode  under  a 
dispensation  bearing  the  combined  marks  of  attainable  grace,  and  of 
pennl  discipline  ?  Is  not  such  a  frame,  in  such  a  world,  a  preparation  foi 
the  reception,  and  a  collateral  evidence  to  the  truths  of  Chhstiaiiit}'  f 

The  occupations  of  man  furnish  other  instances : — 

"  One  of  his  most  general  and  most  prominent  occupations  will  neee» 
sarily  be  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  As  the  products  drawn  from 
the  soil  form  the  basis,  not  only  of  human  subsistence,  but  of  the  wealth 
which  expands  itself  in  the  external  comforts  and  ornaments  of  social 
hfo ;  we  should  expect  that,  under  a  dispensation  comprehending  means 
and  purposes  of  mercy,  the  rewards  of  agricuhure  would  be  found  among 
the  least  uncertain  and  the  most  liberal  of  the  recompenses,  which  Pro- 
vidence holds  forth  to  exertion.  Experience  confirms  the  expectation, 
and  attests  that  man  is  not  rejected  of  his  Creator.  Yet  how  great,  how 
continual  is  the  toil  annexed  to  the  effective  culture  of  the  earth  !  How 
constant  the  anxiety,  lest  redundant  moisture  should  corrupt  the  seed 
under  the  clod ;  or  grubs  and  worms  gnaw  the  root  of  the  rising  plant ; 
or  reptiles  and  insects  devour  the  blade ;  or  mildew  blast  the  stalk ;  or 
ungenial  seasons  destroy  the  harvest !  How  frequently,  from  these,  and 
other  causes,  are  the  unceasing  labours,  and  the  promising  hopes  of  the 
husbandman  terminated  in  bitter  disappointment !  Agriculture  wears  not, 
in  this  our  planet,  the  characteristics  of  an  occupation  arranged  for  an 
innocent  and  a  fully  favoured  race.  It  displays  to  the  eye  of  natural 
theology  traces  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  first  cultivator,  the 
representative  of  all  who  were  to  succeed :  '  Cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake.  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  \p  thee.  In  sor- 
row shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  It  bears,  m  its  toils  and  in  its  solicitudes,  plain 
indications  that  man  is  a  sinner. 

*'  Observations,  in  substance  corresponding  with  those  which  have 
been  stated  respecting  tillage,  might  be  adduced  concerning  the  care  of 
flocks  and  herds.  The  return  for  labour  in  this  branch  of  employment 
is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  sufficient,  as  in  agriculture,  both  to 
uxcite  and  sustain  exertion,  and  to  intimate  the  merciful  benignity  with 
which  the  Deity  looks  upon  mankind.  But  the  fatiguing  superintend- 
ence, the  watchful  anxiety,  the  risks  of  loss  by  disease,  by  casualties, 
'  y  malicious  injury  and  depredation,  and,  in  many  countries,  by  the 
iuroads  of  wild  beasts,  conspire  in  their  amount  to  enforce  the  truth 
which  has  been  inculcated.  They  inscribe  the  page  of  natural  theology 
with  the  Scriptural  denunciation :  that  the  labour  and  the  pain  assigned 
to  man  are  consequences  of  transgression. 

**  Another  of  the  princinal  occupations  of  man  consists  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the 
metals  into  the  states  and  the  forms  requisite  for  use.     On  the  toil,  tlia 
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frksomeness,  and  the  dangers  attendant  on  these  modes  of  life,  it  i? 
unnecessary  to  enlarge.  They  have  been  discussed ;  and  have  beAn 
shown  to  be  deeply  stamped  with  a  penal  character  appropriate  to  a 
fidlen  and  guilty  race. 

**  Another  and  a  very  comprehensive  range  of  employment  consists  ii 
the  fabrication  of  manufactures.  These,  in  correspondence  vrith  the 
DecessitieSy  the  reasonable  desires,  the  self  indulgence,  the  ingenuity* 
the  caprices,  and  the  «uxury  of  individuals,  are  diversified  beyond  enu- 
meration. But  it  may  be  affirmed  generally  concerning  manufactures 
in  extensive  demand,  that,  in  common  with  the  occupations  which  have 
ah'eady  been  examined,  they  impose  a  pressure  of  labour,  an  amount  o** 
solicitude,  and  a  risk  of  disappointment,  such  as  we  cannot  represent  to 
ourselves  as  probable  in  the'  case  of  beings  holy  in  their  nature,  and 
thoroughly  approved  by  their  God.  The  tendency  also  of  such  manu 
factures  is  to  draw  together  numerous  operators  within  a  small  com 
pass ;  to  crowd  them  into  close  workshops  and  inadequate  habitations , 
lo  injure  their  health  by  contaminated  air,  and  their  morals  by  conta- 
gious society. 

*^  Another  line  of  exertion  is  constituted  by  trade,  subdivided  mto  its 
two  branches,  domestic  traffic  and  foreign  commerce.  B6th,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  permitted  in  common  with  the  modes  of  occu- 
pation already  named  to  anticipate,  on  the  whole,  by  the  appointment  of 
Providence,  such  a  recompense  as  proves  adequate  to  the  ordmary  ex- 
citement of  industry,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  moderate  comforts  of 
life  ;  are  marked  with  the  penal  impress  of  toil,  anxiety,  and  disappoint- 
ment.  Natural  theology  still  reads  the  sentence,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face,  in  sorrow,  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  Vigilance  is  frustrated  by  the 
csarelessness  of  associates,  or  profit  intercepted  by  their  iniquity.  Up- 
rightness in  the  dealer  becomes  the  prey  of  fraud  in  the  customer.  The 
ship  is  wrecked  on  a  distant  shore,  or  sinks  with  the  cargo,  and  with  thf! 
merchant  in  the  ocean."  (Testimony  of  Nature,  4*^.) 

Numerous  other  examples  are  furnished  by  the  author,  and  might  be 
easily  enlarged,  so  abundant  is  the  evidence ;  and  the  whole  directly 
connects  itself  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  voluntary 
goodness  of  God  is  not  impugned  by  the  various  evils  which  exist  in  the 
world,  for  we  see  them  accounted  for  by  the  actual  corrupt  state  of  man, 
and  by  a  righteous  administration,  by  which  goodness  must  be  androlled 
to  be  an  attribute  worthy  of  God.  It  would  otherwise  be  weakness,  u 
blind  passion,  and  not  a  wisely-regulated  affection.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  clearly  no  reason  for  resorting  to  notions  of  necessity,  and  defects 
in  the  essential  nature  of  created  things,  to  prove  that  God  is  good;  ui, 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  as  good  as  the 
stubbornness  of  matter,  and  the  necessity  that  vice  and  misery  should 
exist*  would  allow.     His  goodness  is  limited  by  moral,  not  by  physical 
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reasons,  but  still,  considering  the  globe  as  the  residence  of  a  fidleQ  and 
perverse  race,  that  glorious  attribute  is  heightened  in  its  lustre  by  ibis 
very  circumstance;  it  arrays  itself  before  us  in  all  its  affecting  attributes 
,  of  inercy,  pity,  long  suffering,  mitigation,  and  remis^on.  It  is  goodneai 
poured  forth  in  the  richest  liberality,  where  moral  order  permits  its  uo^ 
restramed  flow ;  and  it  is  never  withheld  but  where  the  general  beoefil 
demands  it*  Penal  acts  never  go  beyond  the  rigid  necessity  of  the  esse; 
acts  of  mercy  rise  infinitely  above  aU  desert. 

The  above  observations  all  suppose  moral  evil  actually  in  the  worid, 
and  infecting  the  whole  human  race ;  but  the  origin  of  evil  requires  dis- 
tinct consideration.  How  did  moral  evil  arise,  and  how  is  this  circum* 
stance  compatible  with  the  Divine  goodness  1  However  these  questions 
may  be  answered,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  the  answer  should 
leave  some  difliculties  in  full  force,  they  do  not  press  exclusively  upon 
the  Scriptures.  Independent  of  the  Bible,  the  fact  is,  that  evil  exists ; 
and  the  Theist  who  admits  the  existence  of  a  God  of  infinite  goodness, 
nas  as  large  a  share  of  the  difiiculty  of  reconciling  facts  and  principles 
on  this  subject  as  the  Christian,  but  with  no  advantage  from  that  hiatoiy 
of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  which  is  contained  in  the  wriU 
ings  of  Moses,  and  none  from  those  alleviating  views  which  are  afforded 
by  the  doctnne  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  the  source  of  evil,  the  following  are  the  leading  opinions  which 
have  been  held.  Necessity ^  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  things ;  the 
Manichaan  principle  of  duality,  or  the  existence  of  a  good  and  an  evil 
Deity ;  the  doctrine  that  Grod  is  the  efficient  cause  or  author  of  sin;  and 
finally,  that  evil  is  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  the  mdind  freedom  with 
which  rational  and  accountable  creatures  are  endowed.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  as  the  necessity  meant  is  independent  of  God,  it  refutes  itself. 
For  if  all  creatures  are  under  the  influence  of  this  necessity,  and  they 
roust  be  under  it  if  it  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things  itself^  no  virtue 
could  now  exist :  from  the  moment  of  creation  the  deteriorating  prin- 
ciple must  begin  its  operation,  and  go  on  until  all  good  is  extinguished. 
Nor  could  there  be  any  return  from  vice  to  virtue,  since  the  nature  of 
things  would  on  that  supposition  be  counteracted,  which  is  impossible. 

The  second  is  scarcely  worth  notice,  since  no  one  now  advocates  it. 
This  heresy,  which  prevailed  in  several  parts  of  the  Christian  world 
from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  a  modifi'^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Magian  doctrine  superadded  to  some  of  the  tenets  of 
Christianity.  Its  loading  principle  was,  that  our  souls  were  made  try 
£he  good  principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one ;  these  two  principles 
being,  according  to  Manx,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  co-etemal  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  These  notions  were  supposed  to  aflbrd  in  easy 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  on  that  account  were  zealously 
propagated.     It  was,  however*  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  th^« 
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scheme,  that  it  left  the  difficulty  without  any  alleviation  at  all ;  for  ^  tf 
10  just  aa  repugnant  to  infinite  goodness  to  create  what  it  foresaw  would 
be  spoiled  by  another,  as  to  create  what  would  be  spoiled  by  the  consti. 
rution  of  it^  nature."  {King^s  Origin  of  EM.) 

The  dogma  which  makes  God  himself  the  efficient  cause,  or  author 
•f  sin,  is  direct  blasphemy,  and  it  is  one  of  those  culpable  extnivaganres 
into  which  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  by  a  blind  attachment  to  some 
fiivourite  theory.  This  notion  is  found  in  the  writings '  of  some  of  the 
most  unguarded  advocates  of  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis,  though  now 
generally  abandoned  by  the  writers  of  that  school.  A  modern  defender 
of  Calvinism  thus  puts  in  his  disclaimer,  "  God  b  not  the  author  of  sin. 
A  Calvinist  who  says  so  I  regard  as  Judas,  and  will  have  no  communion 
with  him."  (4)  The  genera,  abandonment  of  this  notion,  so  offensive 
and  blamable,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  its  refutation.  If 
refutation  were  required  it  would  be  found  in  this,  that  the  first  pair  who 
siiuied  were  subjected  to  punishment  for,  and  on  account  of  sin ;  which 
they  could  not  in  justice  have  been,  had  not  their  crime  been  chargeable 
upon  themselves. 

The  last  opinion,  and  that  which  has  been  generally  received  by 
theologians,  is,  that  moral  evil  is  the  result  of  a  voluntary  abuse  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  rational  and  moral  agents ;  and  that,  as  to  the 
human  race,  the  first  pair  sinned  by  choice,  when  the  power  to  have 
remained  innocent  remained  with  them.  ''Why  is  there  m  in  the 
world  ?    Because  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  Grod ;  because  he  is 

(4)  Scotfs  Remarkt  on  the  Refutation  of  Calmmsm. — Few  have  been  so  dar- 
ing, except  the  grrosser  Antinomians  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  elder 
Calvinists,  thoug^h  they  often  made  fearful  approaches  in  their  writings  to  this 
blasphemy,  yet  did  not,  openly  and  direetly,  charge  Grod  with  being  the  author 
of  rin.  This  Arminius,  with  great  candour,  acknowledges;  but  gives  them  a 
friendly  admonition,  to  renounce  a  doctrine  from  which  this  aspersion  upon  the 
Divine  character  may,  hy  a  good  consequence,  be  deduced :  a  caution  not  uncalled 
for  in  the  present  day.  "  Inter  omnes  blasphemias  qus  Deo  impingi  poesunt^ 
omnium  est  gravissima  qua  author  peccati  statuitor  Deus :  que  ipsa  non  parum 
exaggeratur,  si  addatur  Deum  idcirco  authorem  esse  peccati  h  creatura  commissi, 
ut  creaturam  in  leternum  exitiuni,  quod  illi  jam  ant6  citra  respeetum  peccati 
destinaverat,  damnarot  etdeducpret:  sic  enim  fuerit  cauaa  infustitim  hominiy 
ut  ipei  stemam  miseriam  adferre  posset.  Hanc  blasphemiam  nemo  Deo,  quem 
bdnum  condpit,  impinget :  quare  etiam  Manichei,  pessimi  bsreticorum,  quum 
auiflam  mali  bono  Deo  adscribere  vererentur,  alium  Deum  et  aliud  principiuc 
ftatuorunt,  cui  mali  causam  deputarent.  Qua  de  causa,  nee  ■  His  Doctoribui 
refbrmaturum  Ecclesiarum  jure  impingi  potest,  quod  Deum  authorem  peccati  eta- 
tuan:  €Xprofe$80  ;  imo  verissimum  est  illos  expreese  id  negare,  et  illam  ealumniam 
contra  alios  egregi^  confutasse.  Attamen  fieri  poieet^  ut  quia  es  ignorantia 
aliquod  doceat,  ]X  quo  bona  coneequentia  deducatur,  Deum  per  iUam  doctrinmm 
wtatui  authoren.  peccati.  Hoc  si  fiat,  tum  quidem  istius  doctrine  professoribus, 
mon  tot  impingendum  quod  Deum  authorem  peccati  faciantt  sed  tantum  monendi 
«t  doctrinam  iatam.  unae  id  bonu  consequentia  dedueitur,  deserant  et  abjiciant.** 
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not  mere  matter,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lump  of  clay,  without  sense  or  under* 
8tand*'igy  but  a  spirit  like  his  Creator ;  a  being  endiied  not  only  with 
sense  and  understanding,  but  also  with  a  will  exerting  itself  in  various 
aiiiictionfi.  To  crown  all  the  rest,  he  was  endued  with  liberty,  a  power 
of  directing  his  own  affections  and  actions,  a  capacity,  of  determiring 
himself,  or  of  choosing  good  and  evil.  Indeed,  had  not  man  been 
endued  with  this,  all  the  rest  would  have  been  of  no  use.  Had  he  rot 
been  a  free,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being,  his  understanding  would  have 
been  as  incapable  of  holiness,  or  any  kind  of  virtue,  as  a  tree  or  a  block 
of  marble.  And  having  this  power,  a  power  of  choosing  good  and  evil, 
he  chose  the  latter,  he  chose  evil.  Thus  *  sin  entered  into  the  world.' " 
{Wesley's  Sermons.) 

This  account  unquestionably  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  fact  of  the 
fall  and  corruption  of  man.  Like  every  thing  else  in  its  kind,  he  was 
pronounced  <<  very  good ;"  he  was  placed  under  a  law  of  obedience, 
which,  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  to  observe  it,  would  have  been  ab- 
surd ;  and  that  he  had  a!so  the  power  to  violate  it,  is  equally  clear  from 
the  prohibition  under  which  he  was  laid,  and  its  accompanying  penalty. 
The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that "  Grod  made  man  upright,"  with  power 
to  remain  so»  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  sin  and  fall. 

Nor  was  this  liberty  to  sin  inconsistent  with  that  perfect  purity  and 
moral  perfection  with  which  he  was  endowed  at  his  creation.  Many 
extravagant  descriptions  have  been  indulged  in  by  some  divines  as  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  the  nature  of  the  first  man, 
which  if  admitted  to  the  full  extent,  would  render  it  difficult  to  conceive 
how  he  could  possibly  have  fallen  by  any  temptations  which  his  circum- 
stances allowed,  or  indeed  how,  in  his  case,  temptation  could  at  all  exist. 
His  state  was  high  and  glorious,  but  it  was  still  a  state  not  of  reward 
but  of  trialf  and  his  endowments  and  perfections  were  therefore  suited 
to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  perhaps  going  much  too  far  to  state,  that  all  created 
rational  beings,  being  finite,  and  endowed  also  with  liberty  of  choice, 
must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  liable  to  sin.  It  is  argued  by  Arch- 
bishop King,  that  "  God,  though  he  be  omnipotent,  cannot  make  any 
created  being  absolutely  perfect;  for  whatever  is  absolutely  perfect, 
must  necessarily  be  self-existent :  but  it  is  included  in  the  veiy  notion 
of  a  creature,  as  such,  not  to  exist  of  itself,  but  of  God.  An  absolutely 
perfect  creature,  therefore,  implies  a  contradiction ;  for  t  would  be  nf 
itself,  and  not  of  itself,  at  the  same  time.  Absolute  perfection,  therefore, 
is  peculiar  to  God ;  and  should  he  communicate  his  own  peculiar  per. 
fection  to  another,  that  other  would  be  God.  Imperfection  must  there- 
fore be  tolerated  in  creatures,  notwithstanding  the  Divine  omnipotence 
and  goodness ; — for  contradictions  are  no  objects  of  power.  God  indeed 
might  have  refrained  from  acting,  and  continued  alone  self-sufficient 
and  perfect  to  all  eternity ;  but  infinite  goodness  would  by  no  mean* 
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allow  of  thiB ;  and  therefore  since  it  obliged  him  to  produce  external 
things,  which  things  could  not  possibly  be  perfect,  it  preferred  these 
imperfect  things  to  none  at  all ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  imperfec* 
tion  arose  from  the  infinity  of  Divine  goodness."  {Origin  of  EviL) 

This  in  part  may  be  allowed.     Imperfection  must,  in  comparison  of 
€rod,  and  of  tht  creature's  own  capacity  of  improvement*  remain  the 
character  of  a  finite  being;  but  it  is  not  so  cloar  that  this  imperfection, 
must,  at  all  times,  and  throughout  the  whole  amrxe  of  existence,  imply 
liability  to  sin.     God  is/ree,  and  yet  cannot  *<  be  tempted  of  evil."    "  it 
is  impoesible  for  (rod  to  lie ;"  not  for  want  of  natural  freedom,  but  be* 
cause  of  an  absolute  moral  perfection.    Liberty^  and  impecctUnlity  imply, 
therefore,  no  contradiction ;  and  it  cannot,  even  on  rational  grounds,  be 
concluded,  that  a  freejinite  moral  agent  may  not,  by  the  special  favour 
of  God,  be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  sinning  is  morally  impos- 
sible.    Revelation  undoubtedly  gives  this  promise  to  the  faithful,  in 
another  state ;  a  consummation  to  be  effected,  not  by  destroying  their 
natural  liberty,  but  by  improving  their  moral  condition.     This  was  not 
however  the  case  with  man  at  his  first  creation,  and  during  his  abode  in 
paradise.    His  state  was  not  that  of  the  glorified,  for  it  was  probationary^ 
and  it  was  yet  inconceivably  advanced  above  the  present  state  of  man ; 
since,  with  a  nature  unstained  and  uncorrupted,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
have  maintained  his  moral  rectitude,  and  to  have  improved  and  con- 
firmed  it.     Obedience  with  him  had  not  those  clogs,  and  internal  oppo- 
sitions, and  outward  counteractions,  as  with  us.     It  was,  however,  a 
state  which  required  watchfulness,  and  effort,  and  prayer,  and  denial  of 
the  appetites  and  passions,  since  Eve  fell  by  her  appetite,  and  Adam  by 
his  passion :  and  slight  as,  in  the  frsl  instance,  every  external  influence 
which  tem^M  to  depress  the  energy  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  lead  man 
from  God,  might  be,  and  easy  to  be  resisted ;  it  might  become  a  step  to 
a  &rther  defection,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  fatal  habit.     Thus  sayl  Bishop 
Butler,  with  his  accustomed  acuteness :  <'  Mankind,  and  perhaps  all 
finite  creatures,  from  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature,  before  habits 
of  virtue,  are  deficient,  and  in  danger  of  deviating  from  what  is  right : 
and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  virtuous  habits,  for  a  security  against  this 
danger.     For,  together  with  the  general  principle  of  moral  understand, 
ing,  we  have  in  our  inward  frame  various  affections  toward  particulai 
external  objects.     These  affoctions  are  naturally,  and  of  right,  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  moral  principle,  as  to  t '.le  occask.ns  upon  which 
Ihey  may  be  gratified :  as  to  the  times,  degrees  and  manner,  in  which 
;he  objects  of  them  may  be  pursued  :  but  then  the  principle  of  virtue  can 
neither  excite  them,  nor  prevent  their  being  excited.     Oi  the  contrary, 
they  are  naturally  felt,  when  the  objects  of  them  are  present  to  the 
mind,  not  only  before  all  consideration,  whether  they  can  be  obtained  by 
awful  moans*  but  af^er  it  is  found  they  cannot.    For  the  natural  objecui 
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of  uffectioQ  continue  so :  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  pleasures 
of  life,  remain  naturally  desirable ;  though  they  cannot  be  obtained  inno- 
cently ;  nay,  though  they  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  at  all.  And  when 
the  objects  of  any  afiection  whatever  cannot  be  obtained  without  unlaw, 
ful  means,  but  may  be  obtained  by  them ;  such  affection,  through  its 
being  excited,  and  its  continuance  some  time  in  the  mind,  be  it  as  inno* 
cent  as  it  is  natural  and  necessary ;  yet  cannot  but  be  conceived  to  have 
a  tendency  to  incline  persons  to  venture  upon  such  unlawful  means: 
and,  therefore,  must  be  conceived  as  putting  them  in  some  danger  of  it 
Now,  what  is  the  general  security  against  this  danger,  against  their 
actually  deviating  from  right  ?  As  the  danger  is,  so  also  must  the  secu- 
rity  be,  from  within ;  from  the  practical  principle  of  virtue.  And  the 
strengthening  or  improving  this  principle,  considered  as  practical,  or  as 
a  principle  of  action,  will  lessen  the  danger,  or  increase  the  security 
against  it.  And  this  moral  principle  is  capable  of  improvement,  by 
proper  discipline  and  exercise :  by  recollecting  the  practical  impm- 
sions  which  example  and  experience  have  made  upon  us:  and,  instetd 
of  following  humour  and  mere  inclination,  by  continually  attending  to 
the  equity  and  right  of  the  case,  in  whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  it  in 
greater  or  less  matters,  and  accustoming  ourselves  always  to  act  upon 
it ;  as  being  itself  the  just  and  natural  motive  of  action,  and  as  this  mo- 
ral course  of  behaviour  must  necessarily,  under  Divine  government,  be 
our  final  interest.  Thus  the  princiyie  of  virtite,  improved  into  habil,  nf 
which  improvement  we  are  thus  capable,  will  plain- y  he^  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  cfU^a  security  against  the  danger  which  finite  creatures  are 
in^from  the  very  nature  of  prapension,  or  particular  ejections. 

**  From  these  things  we  may  observe,  and  it  will  farther  show  this  our 
natural  and  original  need  of  being  improved  by  discipline,  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  creatures  made  upright  fall ;  and  that  those  who  preserve 
their  uprightness,  by  so  doing,  raise  themselves  to  a  more  secure  state 
of  virtue.  To  say  that  the  former  is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of 
Uberty,  is  to  say  no  naore  than  that  an  event's  actually  happening  is 
accounted  for  by  a  mere  possibility  of  its  happemng.  But  it  seems 
distinctly  conceivable  from  the  very  nature  of  particular  affections  or 
propensions.  For,  suppose  creatures  intended  for  such  a  particular  state 
of  life  for  which  such  propensions  were  necessary :  suppose  them  en- 
dued with  Mch  propensions,  together  with  moral  understanding,  as  woD 
including  a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  as  a  speculative  perception  of  it : 
and  that  all  these  several  principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming  ao 
mward  constitution  of  mind,  were  in  the  most  exact  proportion  po6#le ; 
f.  e,  in  a  proportion  the  most  exactly  adapted  to  their  imended  state  of 
life ;  such  creatures  would  be  made  upright,  or  finitely  perfect.  Now, 
particular  propensions,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  felt,  the  objects  of 
them  being  present ;  though  they  camiot  be  gratified  at  all,  or  not  with 
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the  allowance  of  the  moral  principle.  But  if  they  can  be  gratified  wilii* 
out  its  allowance,  or  by  contradicting  it ;  then  they  must  be  conceived  to 
have  some  tendency,  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some  tendency, 
to  induce  persons  to  such  forbidden  gratification.  This  tendency,  in  some 
one  particular  propension,  may  be  increased,  by  the  greater  frequency 
of  occasions  naturally  exciting  it,  than  of  occasions  exciting  others. 
TLe  least  voluntary  indulgence  in  forbidden  circumstances,  though  hut 
II  thought,  will  increase  this  wrong  tendency;  and  may  increase  il 
nirther,  till,  peculiar  conjunctures  perhaps  conspiring,  it  becomes  effect ; 
and  danger  of  deviating  from  right,  ends  in  actual  deviation  from  it :  a 
danger  necessarily  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  propension ;  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  prevented,  though  it  might  have 
been  escaped,  or  got  innocently  through.  The  case  would  be,  as  if  we 
were  to  suppose  a  straight  path  marked  out  for  a  person,  in  which  such 
a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady :  but  if  he  would  not  attend 
m  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand  objects,  catching  his  eye,  might  lend 
him  out  of  it.  Now,  it  is  impo»«ible  to  say,  how  much  even  the  first  full 
ovnrt  act  of  irregularity  might  disorder  the  inward  constitution,  unsettle 
the  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions  which  formed  it,  and  in  which 
thf^.  uprightness  of  its  make  consisted :  but  repetition  of  irregularities 
would  produce  habits.  And  thus  the  constitution  would  be  spoiled ;  and 
creatures  made  upright  become  corrupt  and  depraved  in  their  settled 
character,  proportionably  to  their  repeated  irregularities  in  occasional 
acts.  But,  on  the  contrary,  these  creatures  might  have  improved  and 
raised  themselves  to  a  higher  and  more  secure  state  of  virtue  t/y  the 
contrary  behaviour :  by  steadily  following  the  moral  principle,  supposed 
to  be  one  part  of  their  nature :  and  thus  withstanding  that  unavoidable 
danger  of  defection,  which  necessarily  arose  from  propension,  die  other 
part  of  it.  For  by  thus  preserving  their  integrity  for  some  time,  their 
danger  would  lessen  ;  since  propensions,  by  being  inured  to  submit,  would 
do  it  more  easily  and  of  course  :  and  their  security  against  this  lessening 
danger  would  increase,  since  the  moral  principle  would  gain  additional 
strength  by  exercise ;  both  which  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of 
virtuoiis  habits.  Thus,  then,  vicious  indulgence  is  not  only  criminal  in 
itself,  but  also  depraves  the  inward  constitution  cmd  character.  And 
virtuous  self  government  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  also  improves  the 
inward  constitution  or  character :  and  may  improve  it  to  such  a  degree , 
that  though  we  should  suppose  it  impossible  for  particular  affections  to 
be  absolutely  coincident  with  the  moral  principle;  and  consequently 
should  allow,  that  such  creatures  as  have  been  above  supposed,  would 
(or  ever  remain  defectible :  yet  their  danger  of  actually  deviating  from 
right  may  be  almost  infinitely  lessened,  and  they  fully  fortified  against 
what  remains  of  it :  if  that  may  be  called  danger  against  which  there  i% 
•n  adequate  eflS^tual  security.  But  still,  this  their  higher  perfection 
Vol  I.  2R 
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may  continue  to  conBist  in  habits  of  virtue  formed  in  a  state  of  discipline, 
and  this  their  more  complete  security  remain  to  proceed  from  them.  And 
thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable,  that  creatures  without  blemish,  as  thcf 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  may  oe  in  danger  of  going  wrong;  and 
so  may  stand  in  need  of  the  security  of  virtuous  habits,  additional  to  tin 
moral  principle  wrought  into  their  natures  by  him.  That  which  is  thf 
ground  of  their  danger,  or  their  want  of  security,  may  be  considered  u 
a  deficiency  in  them,  to  which  virtuous  habits  are  the  natural  supply- 
And  as  they  are  naturally  capable  of  being  raised  and  improved  bj 
discipline,  it  may  be  a  thing  fit  and  requisite,  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  circumstances  with  an  eye  to  it :  in  circumstances  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be,  to  them,  a  state  of  discipline  for  their  improvement  in  virtue.** 
{Analogy.) 

It  is  easy  therefore  to  conceive,  without  supposing  that  moral  liberty 
in  afl  cases  neeestarily  supposes  liability  to  commit  sin,  how  a  perfectly 
pure  and  upright  being  might  be  capable  of  disobedience,  though  con 
tinned  submission  to  God  and  to  his  law  was  not  only  possible,  but 
practicable  without  painfiil  and  difiicult  effort.  To  be  in  a  state  of  trial, 
the  morale  as  well  as  the  naiural  fireedom  to  choose  evil  was  essential , 
and  as  far  as  this  fact  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  Divine  goodness,  it 
resolves  itself  into  this,  ^whether  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  attribute 
of  the  Divine  nature,  to  endow  man  with  this  liberty,  or  in  other  words 
to  place  him  in  a  state  of  trial  on  earth,  before  his  admission  into  that 
state  from  which  the  possibility  of  evil  is  for  ever  excluded."     To  this, 
unassisted  reason  could  frame  no  answer.     By  the  aid  of  revelation 
we  are  assured,  that  benevolence  is  so  absolutely  the  motive  and  the  end 
of  the  Divine  providence  that  thus  to  dispose  of  man,  and  consequently 
to  permit  his  voluntary  fall,  is  consistent  with  it ;  but  in  what  manner  it 
is  so,  is  involved  in  obscurity  :  and  the  fact  being  established,  we  may 
well  be  content  to  wait  for  the  developement  of  that  great  process  which 
shall  <<  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  without  indulging  in  speculations 
which,  for  want  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  before  us,  must  always  be  tc 
a  great  extent  without  foundation,  and  may  even  seriously  mislead. 
This  we  know,  that  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  has  given  oce^ 
non  for  the  tenderest  displays  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  the  gift  of  ^^ 
great  Restorer ;  and  opened,  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  ^ 
'blessing,  the  gate  to  <<  glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life.**  "^ 
observations  of  Doddridge  on  this  subject,  have  a  commendable  modesV' 

**  It  will  still  be  demanded,  why  was  moral  evil  permitted  ?    To  tbi>  y 
is  generally  answered,  that  it  was  the  result  of  natural  liberty ;  an^  ^ 
-was  fit  that  among  all  the  other  classes  and  orders  of  beings,  ^^ 
should  be  formed  plossessed  of  this,  as  it  conduces  to  the  harmon^  ^, 
the  universe,  and  to  the  beautiful  variety  of  beings  in  it.     Yet  still  ^^  . 
replied.  Why  did  not  God  prevent  this  abuse  of  liberty?    One  ^^ 
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not  willingly  say,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  it,  without  violating  the  nature 
3f  his  creatures ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  should  prove  this.  It  is  com. 
monly  said,  that  he  permitted  it,  in  order  to  extract  from  thence  greater 
good.  But  it  may  be  farther  queried,  Could  he  not  have  produced 
that  greater  good  without  such  a  means?  Could  he  not  have  secured 
among  all  his  creatures  universal  good,  and  universal  happiness,  in  full 
consistency  with  the  liberty  he  had  given  them  ?  I  acknowledge  I  see 
lo  way  of  answering  this  question  but  by  saying,  he  had  indeed  a 
natural  power  of  doing  it,  but  that  he  saw  it  better  not  to  do  it,  though 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  appeared  preferable  to  him  are  entirely  un- 
known to  us."  {Doddridge* 8  Lectures.) 

The  MERCT  of  God  is  not  a  distinct  attribute  of  his  nature,  but  a 
mode  of  his  goodness.  It  is  the  disposition  whereby  he  is  inclined  to 
succour  those  who  are  in  misery,  :md  to  pardon  those  who  have  offended 
•*  la  Scripture  language,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotsoo,  *<  it  is  usually  set 
forth  to  us  by  the  expressions  of  pity  and  compassion ;  which  is  an 
afiection  that  causes  a  sensible  commotion  and  disturbance  in  us,  upon 
the  apprehension  of  some  great  evil,  either  threatening  or  oppressing 
another ;  pursuant  to  which,  God  is  said  to  be  grieved  and  afflicted  for  the 
miseries  of  men.  But  though  God  be  pleased  in  this  manner  to  convey 
an  idea  of  his  mercy  and  tenderness  to  us,  yet  we  must  take  heed  how 
we  clothe  the  Divine  nature  with  the  infirmities  of  human  passions :  we 
must  not  measure  the  perfections  of  God  by  the  expressions  of  hit 
condescension ;  and  because  he  stoops  to  our  weakness,  level  him  to  our 
uifirmities.  When  therefore  God  is  said  to  pity  us,  or  to  be  grieved  at 
our  afflictions,  we  must  be  careful  to  remove  the  imperfection  of  the 
passion,  the  commotion  and  disturbance  that  it  occasions,  and  then  we 
may  conceive  as  strongly  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  compassion  as  we 
please;  and  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  very  tender  and  affectionate 
manner. 

"  And  therefore  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  tell  us,  that '  the  Lord 
our  God  is  a  merciful  God,'  but  that  *  he  is  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
the  God  of  all  comfort;'  that  he  'delights  in  mercy, — waits  to  be 
gracious, — rejoices  over  us  to  do  good, — and  crowneth  us  with  his 
loving  kindness  :'  to  denote  the  greatness  and  continuance  of  this  affec- 
tion, they  not  only  tell  us  that '  his  mercy  is  above  the  heavens ;'  that  it 
extends  itself  '  over  all  his  works, — ^is  laid  up  in  store  for  a  thousand 
generations,  and  is  to  endure  for  ever  and  ever :'  to  express  the  intense* 
ness  of  it,  they  not  only  tell  us  of  the  '  multitude  of  his  tender  mercies, 
— ^the  sounding  of  his  bowels,'  the  relentings  of  his  heart,  and  '  the 
kindlings  of  his  repentance;'  but  to  give  us  as  sennble  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  compassions  of  God,  they  compare  them  to  the  tenderest 
affections  among  men ;  to  that  of  a  father  toward  his  children  :  '  As  a 
fi&ther  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  L«.rd  pitieth  them  that  fear  him ;'  nay 
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to  the  (Ktnipassion  of  a  mother  toward  her  infant :  '  can  a  woman  forgeC 
ner  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of 
her  womb  ?  yea,  she  may  foi^t/  it  is  possible,  though  very  unlikely ; 
but  though  a  mother  may  become  unnatural,  yet  God  caimot  prove  on- 
merciful. 

^<  In  short,  the  Scriptures  every  where  magnify  the  mercy  of  GskI,  aail 
speak  of  it  with  all  possible  advantage,  as  if  the  Divine  nature,  which 
does  in  all  perfections  excel  every  other  thing,  did  in  this  perfectioa 
excel  itself  r  and  of  this  we  have  a  farther  conviction,  if  we  lifl  but  up 
our  eyes  to  God,  and  then  turning  them  upon  ourselves,  begin  to  con- 
sider how  many  evils  and  miseries,  that  every  day  we  are  exposed  to, 
by  his  preventing  mercy  are  hindered,  or,  when  they  were  coming  upon 
us,  stopped  or  turned  another  way :  how  ofl  our  punishment  has  he 
deferred  by  his  forbearing  mercy,  or,  when  it  was  necessary  for  out 
chastisement,  mitigated  and  made  light:  how  ofl  we  have  been  sup- 
ported in  our  afflictions  by  his  comforting  mercy,  and  visited  with  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  in  the  exigencies  of  our  soul,  and  the  gloomi- 
ness of  despair :  how  ofl  we  have  been  supphed  by  his  relieving  mercy 
in  our  wants,  and,  when  there  was  no  hand  to  succour,  and  no  soul  to 
pity  us,  his  arm  has  been  stretched  out  to  lifl  us  from  the  mire  and  clay, 
and  by  a  providential  train  of  events,  brought  about  our  sustenance  and 
support :  and  above  all,  how  daily,  how  hourly,  how  minutely  we  offend 
against  him,  and  yet,  by  the  power  of  his  pardoning  mercy,  we  are  still 
alive :  for,  considering  the  multitude  and  heinousness  of  our  provoca. 
tions, '  it  is  of  his  mercy  alone  that  we  are  not  consumed,  and  because 
his  compassions  fail  not.  Whoso  is  wise  will  ponder  these  things,  and 
he  will  understand  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord.'  **  {SermoM.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Attributes  of  God. — Holiness. 

In  creatures,  Judinets  is  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  as  ezpresseo 
in  his  laws,  and  consists  in  abstinence  from  every  thing  which  has 
been  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  Wn,  and  in  the  habit  and 
practice  of  righteousness.  Both  these  terms  are  properly  understood 
to  include  various  principles,  affections,  and  acts,  which,  consiflerod 
separately,  are  regarded  as  vices  or  virtues ;  and,  collectively,  as  consti- 
tuting a  holy  or  a  polluted  character.  Our  conception  of  holiness  in 
creatures,  both  in  its  negative  and  its  positive  import,  is  therefore  expR- 
cit ;  it  is  determined  by  the  will  of  Grod.  But  when  we  speak  of  God, 
we  speak  of  a  Being  who  is  a.  law  to  himself  and  whose  conduct  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  higher  luthority  than  his  own.     Th\a  circumstance  ha^ 
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given  rise  to  various  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  holiness  of  thi* 
Div/ine  Being,  and  to  different  modes  of  stating  this  glorious  attribute  ol 
hiB  moral  nature.  But  without  conducting  the  reader  into  the  profitless 
fjcsiion,  whether  there  is  a  fixed  and  unaherable  nature  and  fitness  of 
things,  independent  of  (he  Divine  will  on  the  one  hand ;  or  on  the  other, 
n  bother  good  and  evil  have  their  foundation,  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  only  in  the  Divine  will,  which  makes  them  such,  there  is  a 
method,  less  direct  it  may  be,  but  more  satisfactory,  of  assisting  our 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

It  is  certain  that  various  affections  and  actions  have  been  enjoined 
upon  all  rational  creatures  under  the  general  name  of  righteousness^ 
and  that  their  contraries  have  been  prohibited.  It  is  a  matter  also  of 
constant  experience  and  observation,  that  the  good  of  society  is  pro- 
moted only  by  the  one,  and  injured  by  the  other ;  and  also  that  every 
individual  derives,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  benefit  and 
happiness  from  rectitude ;  injury  and  misery  from  vice.  This  consti* 
tution  of  human  nature  is  therefore  an  indication,  that  the  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  men  formed  *them  with  the  intent  that  they  should  avoid  vice, 
and  practise  virtue  ;  and  that  the  former  is  the  object  of  his  aversion, 
the  latter  of  his  regard.  On  this  principle  all  the  laits^  which  in  his 
legislative  character  almighty  God  has  enacted  for  the  government  of 
mankind,  have  been  constructed.  ^  The  law  is  holy,  and  the  command- 
ment  holyf  jtul,  and  good,"  In  the  administration  of  the  world,  where 
God  is  so  often  seen  in  hia  judicial  capacity,  the  punishments  which  are 
inflicted,  indirectly  or  immediately  upon  men,  clearly  tend  to  discourage 
and  prevent  the  practice  of  evil.  **  Above  all,  the  Gospel,  that  last  and 
most  perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  instead  of  giving  the  profes. 
sors  of  it  any  allowance  to  sin,  because  grace  has  abounded,  (which  is 
an  injurious  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  ignorant  and  impious  minds,)  its 
chief  design  is  to  establish  that  great  principle,  God*6  moral  purity,  and 
to  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  inviolable  regard  to  purity  and 
virtue  in  his  reasonable  creatures.  It  was  for  this  he  sent  his  Son  ^ito 
the  worid  to  turn  men  from  their  iniquities,  and  bring  them  back  to  ihe 
paths  of  righteousness.  For  this,  the  blessed  Jesus  submitted  to  the 
ieepest  humiliations  and  most  grievous  sufferings.  He  gave  himself 
(as  St.  Pad  speaks)  for  his  Church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 
it,  tliat  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having 
ii|H)t  or  wrinkle,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish  :  or,  as  it 
is  rlsewhere  expressed,  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  our 
hilqtiities,  and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.  In  all  this  he  is  said  to  have  done  the  will  of  his  Father,  and 
glorified  him,  that  is,  restored  and  promoted  in  the  world,  the  cause  of 
firtue  and  righteousness,  which  vi  the  glory  of  God.  And  his  life  was 
the  visible  image  of  the  Divine  sanctity,  proposed  as  a  familiar  example 
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to  maakind,  for  he  was  holy,  bannless,  undefiled,  and  separato  from 
■mners.  He  did  no  sin  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  And  as 
Christianity  appears,  by  the  character  of  its  author,  and  by  his  actioos 
and  sufierings,  to  be  a  designed  evidence  of  the  holiness  of  God,  or  of 
his  aversion  to  sin,  and  his  gracious  desire  to  turn  men  from  it,  so  the 
institution  itself  is  perfectly  pure,  it  contains  the  clearest  and  most  lively 
ddsci'iptions  of  moral  virtue,  and  the  strongest  motives  to  the  practioa 
of  it.  It  promises,  as  from  God,  the  kindest  assistance  to  men,  for 
making  the  Gospel  effectual  to  renew  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  miuds, 
and  to  reform  tlieir  lives,  by  his  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven,  on 
purpose  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  righteousness,  and  judgment. 
To  enlighten  them  who  were  in  darkness,  and  turn  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just,  to  strengthen  its  converts  to  true  religion,  unto 
all  obedience  and  long  suffering,  and  patience,  to  enable  them  to  restst 
temptation,  to  abound  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  perfect  holinen 
in  the  fear  of  God."  {Abemethy^s  Sermons.) 

Since,  then,  it  is  so  manifest,  that  "  the  Lord  loveth  righteousness, 
and  hateth  iniquity,"  it  must  be  necessarily  concfuded,  that  this  prefer- 
ence of  the  one,  and  hatred  of  the  other,  flow  from  some  principle  in 
his  very  nature*  **  That  he  is  the  righteous  Lord.  Of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil, — one  who  cannot  look  upon  iniquity."  This  principte 
is  holiness^  an  attribute,  which,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  is 
assumed  by  himself,  and  attributed  to  him,  both  by  adoring  angels  in 
their  choirs,  and  by  inspired  saints  in  their  worship.  He  is,  by  bis  own 
designation,  *<  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;"  the  seraphs  in  the  vision  of 
the  prophet,  cry  continually,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of 
hostSy  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glorify*^  thus  summing  up  all  his  glo 
ries  in  this  sole  moral  perfection.  The  language  of  the  sanctuary  on 
earth  is  borrowed  from  that  of  heaven.  <<  Who  shall  not  fear  Mee,  0 
Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name^for  thou  only  art  holy." 

If  then  there  is  this  principle  in  the  Divine  mind,  which  leads  him  to 
pretscribe,  love,  and  reward  truth,  justice,  benevolence,  and  every  other 
virtuous  affection  and  habit  in  his  creatures  which  we  sum  up  in  the 
term  holiness ;  and  to  forbid,  restrain,  and  punish  their  opposites ;  that 
principle  being  essential  in  him,  a  part  of  his  very  nature  and  Godhead, 
must  be  the  spring  and  guide  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  thus  we  conceive 
without  difficulty  of  the  essential  rectitude  or  holiness  of  the  Divine  na(iif0< 
and  the  absolutely  pure^  and  righteous  character  of  his  administratiou  • 
**  In  him  there  can  be  no  malice,  or  envy,  or  hatred,  or  revenge*  of 
pride,  or  cruelty,  or  tyranny,  or  injustice,  or  falsehood,  or  unfaithfulness; 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  beside  which  implies  sin,  and  vice,  and  monil 
imperfection,  holiness  signifies  that  the  Divine  nature  is  at  an  infiDit^ 
distance  from  it."  (TUlotsonA  Nor  are  we  only  to  conceive  ofthi* 
quality  negatively,  but  positively  also,  as  "  the  actual,  perpotual  recti 
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tilde  of  all  his  volitiotis,  aiid  all  the  woiics  and  actions  which  arc  consa 
quent  thereupon  ;  and  an  eternal  propension  thereto,  and  love  thereof, 
by  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  that  will  tliat  it  should  ever  var>'.'* 

This  attribute  of  holiness,  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches, 
juttiee  and  truths  which  are  sometimes  also  treated  of  as  separate 
iOtributes. 

JusnoB,  in  its  principle,  is  holiness,  and  is  oAen  expressed  by  t!ie 
term  righieousness ;  but  when  it  relates  to  matters  of  govemmeo*,  the 
universal  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature  shows  itself  in  inflexible  regard 
to  what  is  rights  and  in  an  opposition  to  wrongs  which  cannot  be  waq)ed 
or  altered  in  any  degree  whatever.  "  Jusi  and  right  is  he."  Justice 
io  God,  when  it  is  not  regarded  as  universal,  but  particular,  is  either 
legislative  or  judicial, 

LegislaHve  justice  determines  man's  duty,  and  binds  him  to  the  per 
(brroaoce  of  it,  and  also  defines  the  rewards  and  punishments,  which 
shall  be  due  upon  the  creature's  obedience,  or  disobedience.     This 
branch  of  Divine  justice  has  many  illustrations  in  Scripture.     The  prifi 
cipl^  of  it  is,  that  absolute  right  which  Ged  has  to  the  entire  and 
perpetual  obedience  of  the  creatures  which  he  has  made.     This  right 
is  unquestionable,  and  in  pursuance  of  it,  all  moral  agents  are  placed 
under  law,  and  are  subject  to   rewards  or  punishments.      None  are 
excepted.      Those  who   have  not  God's   revealed   law,  have  a  law 
**  written  on  their  hearts,"  and  are  ^'  a  law  unto  themselves."     The  ori- 
ginal law  of  obedience,  given  to  man,  was  a  law  not  to  the  first  man, 
but  to  the  whole  human  mce ;  for  if,  as  the  apostle  has  laid  it  down, 
<<  the  whole  world^^^  comprising  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  ** guilty  before 
God,"  then  the  whole  world  is  under  a  law  of  obedience.     In  this 
respect  God  is  juat  in  afeserting  his  own  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  in 
claiming,  from  the  creature  he  has  made  and  preserved,  the  obedience, 
which  in  strict  righteousness  he  owes ;  but  this  claim  is  strictly  limited, 
and  never  goes  beyond  justice  into  rigour.     **  He  is  not  a  hard  master, 
reaping  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  he  has  not 
strewed."     His  law  is  however  unchangeable  in  its  demand  upon  man 
ibr  universal  obedience,  because  man  is  considered  in  it  as  a  creature 
capable  of  yielding  that  obedience ;  but  when  the  human  race  i)ecame 
eor^'ipt,  means  of  pardon,  consistent  with  righteous  government,  were 
jitroduced,  by  the  atonement  for  sin  made  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
received  by  faith ;  and  supernatural  aid  was  put  within  their  reach,  by 
which  the  evil  of  their  nature  might  be  removed,  and  the  disposition 
and  the  power  to  obey  the  law  of  God  imparted.      The  case  of  hea- 
tnen  nations  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  not  yet  preached,  may  hereafter 
be  considered.      It  involves  some  difficulties,   but  it  is  enough  for 
js  to  know,  that  '<  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do  right ;"  and  thai 
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this  shall  be  made  apparent  to  all  creatures,  when  the  facts  of  the 
whole  case  shall  be  disclosed,  ^  in  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  Jemii 
Christ." 

Judicial  justice,  more  generally  termed  distributive  justice,  is  that 
which  respects  rewards  and  punishments.  God  renders  to  men  accard 
mg  to  their  works.  This  branch  of  justice  is  said  to  be  renuitieralwef 
or  prismiativef  when  he  rewards  the  obedient ;  and  vindictive^  whou  bu 
punishes  the  guilty.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  indeed  reward, 
propurly  speaking,  not  of  debt,  but  ef  grace ;  for,  antecedently,  God 
cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  creatures ;  but  since  he  binds  himself  by 
engagements  in  his  law,  *<  this  do  and  thou  shalt  live,"  express  or  tacit, 
or  attaches  a  particular  promise  of  reward  to  some  particular  duty,  it 
becomes  a  part  o{  justice  to  perform  the  engagement.  On  this  principle 
also,  St.  Paul  says,  Heb.  vi,  1 0,  *'  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your 
work,  and  labour  of  love.  And  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  "  Even  this  has  justice  in  it.  It  is 
upon  one  account,  the  highest  act  of  mercy  imaginable,  considering 
with  what  liberty  and  freedom  the  course  and  method  were  settled, 
wherein  sins  come  to  be  pardoned  :  but  it  is  an  act  of  justice  also,  inas- 
much  as  it  is  the  observation  of  a  method  to  which  he  had  bound  himself, 
and  from  which  aflerward,  therefore,  he  cannot  depart,  cannot  vary.** 
{Hawe*s  PosL  Works.) 

Vindictive  or  punitioe  justice^  consists  in  the  infliction  of  punishmenu 
It  renders  the  punishment  of  unpardoned  sin  ceriainj  so  that  no  criminal 
shall  escape ;  and  it  guarantees  the  exact  proportion  of  punishment  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offence.  Both  these  circumstances 
are  marked  in  numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  the  testimony  of  which 
on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Elihu :  **  for  the  work 
of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and  cause  every  man  to  find  accord' 
ing  to  his  ways,  yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will  the 
Almighty  pervert  judgment." 

What  is  called  commutative  justice,  relates  to  the  exchange  of  one 
thing  for  another  of  equal  value,  and  is  called  forth  by  contracts,  bar- 
gains,  and  similar  transactions  among  men ;  but  this  branch  of  justice 
belongs  not  to  God  because  of  his  dignity.  "  He  hath  no  equal,  there 
aro  none  of  the  same  order  with  him  to  make  exchanges  with  him  oi 
V>  transfer  rights  to  him  for  any  rights  transferred  from  him."  "  Oui 
righteousness  extendeth  not  to  him,  nor  can  man  be  profitable  to  hi^ 
Maker."  The  whole  world  of  creatures  is  chaileng«^  and  humbled  by 
the  question,  '<  Who  hath  given  him  any  thing,  and  it  shall  be  recoro- 
pensed  to  him  again  ?" 

Strict  impartiality  is,  however,  a  prominent  character  in  the  justice 
of  God.  ^  There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God."  As  on  the  one 
hand  he  hateth  nothing  which  he  has  made,  and  cannot  be  influenced 
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Sy  prejudices  and  prepossessiuns ;  so  on  the  other,  he  can  fear  ito  one 
lowever  powerful.  No  being  is  necessary  to  him,  even  as  an  agent  ta 
fulfil  his  plans,  that  he  should  overlook  his  offences ;  no  combination  of 
oei  ngs  can  resist  the  steady  and  equal  march  of  his  administration.  The 
m  ijesty  of  his  Godhead  sets  him  infinitely  above  all  such  considerations. 
'-*  The  Lord  our  God  is  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God, 
1  mighty  and  terrible,  which  regardeth  not  persons,  neither  taketh  re- 
\^  ards. — He  accepteth  not  the  person  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich 
'iiore  than  the  poor,  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands." 

There  are  however  many  circumstances  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  which  appear  irreconcilable  to  that  strict  and  exact 
exercise  of  justice  we  have  ascribed  to  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler. 
These  have  sometimes  been  urged  as  objections,  and  the  writers  of 
systems  of  ^  natural  religion*^  have  often  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
them.  That  has  arisen  from  their  excluding  from  such  ^systems,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  light  of  revelation  ;  and  on  that  account,  much 
more  than  from  the  real  difficulties  of  the  cases  adduced,  it  is,  that  their 
reasonings  are  often  unsatisfactory.  Yet  if  man  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
under  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  mercy,  and  that  is  now  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  strictest  justice  of  God's  moral  government,  nei- 
ther  his  circumstances,  nor  the  conduct  of  God  toward  him,  can  ever 
be  judged  of  by  systems  which  are  constructed  expressly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  ail  such  views  as  are  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures.  In 
attempting  it  the  cause  of  truth  has  been  injured  rather  than  served ; 
because  a  feeble  'argument  has  been  oflen  wielded  when  a  powerful 
one  was  at  hand ;  and  the  answer  to  infidel  objectors  has  been  partial, 
lest  it  should  be  said  that  the  full  and  sufficient  reply  was  furnished, 
not  by  human  reason,  but  by  the  reason,  the  toisdom  of  God  himself  as 
embodied  in  his  word.  This  is  however  little  better  than  a  solenm 
manner  of  trifling  with  truths  which  so  deeply  concern  men. 

But  let  the  two  facts  which  respect  the  relations  of  man  to  God  as 
the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  which  stamp  their  character  upon  his 
administration,  be  ooth  taken  into  account ; — ^that  God  is  a  just  Ruler,— > 
and  yet,  that  offending  man  is  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  which 
provides,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  meritoriously,  and  his  own 
repentance  and  faith  instru mentally,  for  his  forgiveness,  and  for  the 
healing  of  his  corrupted  nature ;  and  a  strong,  and  generally  a  most 
satisfactory  light  is  thrown  upon  those  cases  which  have  been  sup- 
posed most  irreconcilable  to  an  exact  and  righteous  government. 

The  doctrine  of  &  future  and  general  judgment,  which  alone  explains 
BO  many  difficulties  in  the  Divine  administration,  is  grounded  solely  on 
the  doctrine  of  redemption.  Under  an  administration  of  strict  justice, 
punishment  must  have  followed  offence  without  delay.  This  is  indicated 
*B  the  sanction  of  the  first  law,  **  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
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•halt  Mirely  die,"  a  threat  which,  we  may  learn  from  Sciiptire^  ^vould 
have  been  executed  fully,  but  for  the  immediate  introduction  oF  Uie 
redeeming  scheme.  If  we  suppose  the  first  pair  to  have  preserved  their 
innocence,  and  any  of  their  descendants  at  any  period  to  have  beconM 
disobedient,  they  must  have  borne  their  own  iniquity ;  and  punisbm^i^V 
to  death  find  excision,  must  instantly  have  followed;  for,  in  the  caio  o( 
a  Divine  government,  where  the  parties  are  God  and  a  creature^  eveiy 
iiin  must  be  considered  capital,  since  the  penalty  of  death  is,  in  every 
case,  the  sentence  of  the  Divine  law  against  transgression.  Under  such 
an  adminisiraiion,  no  reason  would  seem  to  exist  for  a  general  yidgtoieoi 
at  the  close  of  the  world's  duration.  That  has  its  reason  in  the  circum- 
stances of  trial  in  which  men  are  placed  by  the  introduction  of  a  method 
of  recovery.  Justice,  in  connection  with  a  sufficient  atonement,  adttntB 
:>£  the  suspension  of  punishment  for  offence,  of  long  sufiering,  of  ^® 
application  of  means  of  repentance  and  conversion ;  and  that  throughout 
the  whole  term  of  natural  life.  The  judgment,  the  examination*  ^ 
public  exhibition  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  this  patience,  and  of  those  means, 
is  deferred  to  one  particular  day,  in  which  he  who  now  offers  grace 
shall  administer  justice,  strict  and  unsparing.  This  world  is  not  the 
appointed  place  of  final  judgment,  under  the  new  dispensation ;  the  Bp^^ 
of  human  life  on  earth  is  not  the  time  appointed  for  it ;  and  ho^®^®' 
difficult  it  may  be,  without  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  to  trace 
the  manifestations  of  justice  in  God's  moral  government,  or  to  reconcile 
certain  circumstances  to  the  character  of  a  righteous  governor,  by  ^^®'^ 
aid  the  difficulty  is  removed.  Justice,  as  the  principle  of  his  adrninis- 
tration,  has  a  sufficiently  awful  manifestation  in  the  miseries  whioK  m 
this  hfe,  are  attached  to  vice ;  in  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  to  whi^"  ^ 
corrupted  race  is  subjected  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  satisfaction  exa-^^^ 

• 

from  the  Son  of  God  himself,  as  the  price  of  human  pardon:  but  ^^^ 
the  final  punishment  of  persevering  and  obstinate  offenders  is,  by  C^* 
own  proclamaUon,  postponed  to  '*  a  day  appointed,  in  which  he  will  j^^S^ 
the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,''  ^^ 
since  also  the  final  rewards  of  the  reconciled  and  recovered  pa-^  ^^ 
mankind  are  equally  delayed,  it  is  folly  to  look  for  a  perfect  exerci^^  <" 
jnstice  in  the  present  state. 

We  may  learn  therefore  from  this, — 

That  it  is  no  impeachment  of  a  righteous  government,  that  ext^^fnm 
prosperity  should  be  the  lot  of  great  offenders.     It  may  be  part    of  > 
gracious  administration  to  bring  them  to  repentance  hy  facaur^  or  it  vohj 
be  designed  to  make  their  fall  and  final  punishment  more  marked;  or  it 
may  be  intended  to  teach  the  important  lesson  of  the  slight  value  ofout- 
ward  advantages,  separate  from  holy  habits  and  a  thankful  ntind. 

2.  That  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  rectitude,  that  even  those  inno  are 
forifiven  and  reconciled,  those  who  are  become  dear  to  God,  should  be 
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Afflicted  und  oppressed,  since  their  defects  aiid  omissioDs  may  requite 
chastiseinenty  and  since  also  these  are  made  the  means  of  their  excelling 
ax  virtue,  of  aiding  their  heavenly  mindedness,  and  of  qualifyuig.  them 
for  a  better  state, 

3.  That  as  the  administration  under  which  man  is  placed  is  one  of 
grace  in  harmony  with  justice,  the  dispensation  of  what  is  mattei  of  p<irr 
favour,  may  have  great  variety  and  be  even  very  unequal  without  m} 
impeachment  of  justice.  The  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
seems  designed  to  illustrate  this.  To  all  God  will  be  able,  at  the  reckon. 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  say,  **•  I  do  thee  no  wrong  ;*'  no  principle 
of  justice  will  be  violated ;  it  will  then  appear  that  *<  he  reaps  not 
where  he  has  not  sown."  But  the  other  principle  will  have  been  as 
strikingly  made  manifest,  "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own  ?" 

With  nations  the  case  is  otherwise.  Their  rewards  and  punbhments 
being  of  a  civil  nature,  may  be  fully  administered  in  this  life,  and,  as 
bodies  politic,  they  have  no  posthumous  existence.  Reward  and  retri- 
bution, in  their  case,  have  been  therefore  in  all  ages  visible  and  striking, 
and,  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  Ruler  to  them, ''  his  judgments"  are  said 
to  be  "  abroad  in  the  earth."  In  succession,  every  vicious  nation  has 
perished ;  and  always  by  means  so  marked  and  often  so  singular,  as  to 
bear  upon  them  a  broad  and  legible  punithx  character.  With  collective 
bodies  of  men,  indeed,  the  government  of  Grod  in  this  world  is  greatly 
concerned ;  and  that  both  in  their  civil  and  religious  character ;  with 
ChurcheSj  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  with  states ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
cases  of  individuals,  as  all  cannot  be  of  equal  guilt  or  innocence,  must 
often  be  mixed  and  confounded.  These  apparent,  fuid  sometimes,  per- 
haps, from  the  operation  of  a  general  system,  real  irregularities,  can  be 
compensated  to  the  good,  or  overtaken  as  to  the  wicked,  in  their  per- 
sonal character  in  another  state,  to  which  we  are  constantly  directed 
to  look  forward,  as  to  the  great  and  ample  comment  upon  all  tliat  is 
obscure  in  this. 

For  the  discoveries  of  the  word  of  God  as  to  this  attribute  of  the 
Divine  nature,  we  owe  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  its  Author. 
Without  this  revelation,  indeed,  the  conceptions  which  heathens  form  of 
the  justice  with  which  the  world  is  administered,  are  exceedingly  imper. 
feet  and  unsettled.  The  course  of  the  world  is  to  them  a  flow  without 
a  direction,  movement  without  control ;  and  gloom  and  impatience  must 
often  be  the  result :  (5)  taught  as  we  are,  wo  see  nothing  loosi;  or  dis- 

(5)  The  accomplished  Quinctilian  may  be  pven  as  an  instance  of  this,  and 
also  of  what  tlie  apostle  calls  their  sorrowing  "without  hope.**  In  pathetically 
lamentmi^  the  death  of  his  wife  and  sons,  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  lost  all  taste 
ibr  study*  and  that  every  grood  parent  would  condemn  him,  if  he  employed  hii 
congne  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  accuse  the  gods,  and  testify  againiK  a 
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jointed  in  the  system.  A  firm  hand  grasps  and  contn^p  and  directsi  tl** 
whole.  This  governing  power  is  also  manifested  to  us  as  our  fri^«^»^» 
our  father,  and  our  God,  delighting  in  mercy,  and  resorting  onl^T 
seventy  when  we  ourselves  oblige  the  reluctant  measure.  On 
firm  principles  of  justice  and  mercy,  truth  and  goodness,  every  thi*^  **"  ^^ 
private  as  well  as  public  is  conducted ;  and  from  these  stable  ybu: 
uo  change,  no  convulsion,  can  shake  off  the  vast  frame  of  human 
rests  and  concerns. 

Allied  to  justice,  as  justice  is  allied  to  holiness,  is  the  truth  of 
which  manifestation  of  the  moral  character  of  God  has  also  an  em 
place  in  the  inspired  volume.     His  paths  are  said  to  be  "  mercy    ^*^ 
ZfTrfA," — his  words  J  vsays^  and  judgments,  to  be  true  and  righteous.    -^  ^*'* 
mercy  is  great  to  the  lieavens  and  his  truth  to  the  clouds.     He  kc^F^^ 
truth  for  ever.     The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie.     It  is  imp'^^*****^ 
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that  God  should  lie.     He  is  the  faithful  God  which  keepeth  cove^^ 
and  mercy  :  he  abideth  yai<A/uZ."     From  these  and  other  passages^    "^^ 
plain  that  truth  is  contemplated  by  the  sacred  writers  in  its  two 
branches,  veracity  and  faithfulness,  both  of  which  they  ascribe  to 
with  an  emphasis  and  vigour  of  phrase  which  show  at  once  their 
of  the  facts,  their  trust  and  confidence  in  them,  and  the  important  p 
which  they  considered  the  existence  of  such  a  being  to  hold  in  a  sy 
of  revealed  religion.     It  forms,  indeed,  the  basis  of  all  religion,  to 
the  true  God,  and  to  know  that  that  God  is  true.     In  the  Bible  this 
of  necessity  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  declared,  because  of  the 
discoveries  which  it  makes  of  the  Divine  nature.     If  it  reveals  to 
the  only  living  and  true  God,  a  being  of  knowledge  infinitely  pe 
then  he  himself  cannot  be  deceived  ;  and  his  knowledge  is  true,  be<? 
conformable  to  the  exact  and  perfect  reality  of  things.     If  he  is 
without  spot  or  defect,  then  his  toord  must  be  conformable  to  his  k<^ 
ledge,  will,  and  intention.     On  this  account  he  cannot  deceive  otl"^ 
In  all  his  dealings  with  us,  he  uses  a  perfect  sincerity,  and  repre^^^         • 
things  as  they  are,  whether  laws  to  be  obeyed,  or  doctrines  to  be  *    '"     ^'    ^ 
All  is  perfect  and  absolute  veracity  in  his  communications.     ^ 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all." 

His  FAiTiiFULNRSs  relates  to  his  engagements,  and  is  confirmed 
I'ith  the  same  certainty  as  his  veracity.     If  he  enters  into  engagen^ 
promises,  and  covenants,  he  acts  with  perfect  freedom.     These  are 
of  grace  to  which  he  is  under  no  compulsion,  and  they  can  never,  t! 
fore,  be  reluctant  engagements  which  he  would  wish  to  violate ; 
they  flow  from  a  ceaseless  and  changeless  inclination  to  bestow  ben —  ^ 

and  a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  goodness.     They  can  never  be  ma^  "* 

Providencn.     '*  Quie  enim  bonus  parens  mihi  ig^noscat,  ftc  non  oderit  banc  ^^ 
mei  firniitatein,  si  qiiis  iu  me  est  alius  usus  vocis,  quam  ut  ioduem  deos,  so 
omninm  cieorum,  nuUam  terras  despicere  providentiam  tester?"  (Intttt 
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aa^e  or  unadvisedly,  for  the  wholn  case  of  his  creatures  to  the  end  of 
iime  is  before  him,  and  no  circumstances  can  arise  which  to  him  are 
new  or  unforeseen.  He  cannot  want  the  power  to  fulfil  his  promises, 
oecause  he  is  omnipotent ;  he  cannot  promise  beyond  his  ability  to  make 
good,  because  his  fulness  is  infinite  ;  finally,  **  he  cannot  deny  himself,*' 
because  **  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he 
sh^'^ild  repent ;"  and  thus  every  promise  which  he  has  made  is  guaraii- 
teod,  as  well  by  his  natural  attribirtes  of  wisdom,  power,  and  sufficiency, 
as  by  his  perfect  moral  rectitude.  In  this  manner  the  true  God  stands 
contrasted  with  the  **  lying  vanities"  of  the  heathen  deities ;  and  in  this 
hw  character  of  truth,  the  everlasting  foundations  of  his  religion  are 
laid.  That  changes  not,  because  the  doctrines  taught  in  it  are  in  them- 
selves true  without  error,  and  can  never  be  displaced  by  new  and  better 
discoveries ;  it  fails  not,  because  every  gracious  promise  must  by  him 
be  accomplished ;  and  thus  the  religion  of  the  Bible  continues  from  age 
to  age,  and  from  day  to  day,  as  much  a  matter  of  personal  experience 
as  it  ever  was.  In  its  doctrines  it  can  never  become  an  antiquated 
theory,  for  truth  is  eternal.  In  its  practical  application  it  can  never 
become  foreign  to  man,  for  it  enters  now,  and  must  ever  enter  into  his 
concerns,  his  duties,  hopes,  and  comforts,  to  the  end  of  time.  We  know 
what  is  true  as  an  object  of  belief,  because  the  God  of  truth  has  declared 
it ;  and  we  know  what  i8  faithful^  and,  therefore,  the  object  of  unlimit- 
ed  trustf  because  **  he  is  faithful  that  hath  promised."  Whether,  there- 
fore,  in  the  language  of  the  old  divines,  wo  consider  God's  word  as 
"  declaratory  or  promiwry,^*  declaring  "  how  things  are  or  how  they  shall 
be,*'  or  promising  to  us  certain  benefits,  its  absolute  truth  is  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  truth  of  the  Divine  nature  itself;  it  claims  the  undivided 
assent  of  our  judgment,  and  the  unsuspicious  trust  of  our  hearts  ;  and 
presents,  at  once,  a  sure  resting  place  for  our  opinions,  and  a  faithful 
object  for  our  confidence. 

Such  are  the  adorable  attributes  of  the  ever-blessed  God  which  are 
distinctly  revealed  to  us  in  his  own  word  ;  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  other  and  more  general  ascriptions  of  excellence  to  lilm,  which 
though,  from  the  very  greatness  of  the  subject,  and  the  imperfection  of 
human  conception  and  human  language,  they  are  vague  and  indeter- 
minate,  serve,  for  this  very  reason,  to  heighten  our  conceptions  of  him, 
vid  to  set  before  tae  humbled  and  awed  spirit  of  man  an  overwh<  kn- 
ing  height  and  depth  of  majesty  and  glory. 

Grod  is  perfect.  We  are  thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  him  every  natural 
and  moral  excellence  we  can  conceive ;  and  when  we  have  done  that, 
we  are  to  conclude,  that  if  any  nameless  and  unconceived  glory  be  ueces- 
sary  to  complete  a  perfection  which  excludes  all  deficiency ;  which  is 
capable  of  no  excess ;  which  is  unalterably  full  and  complete— it  exists 
m  him.     Every  attribute  in  him  is  perfect  in  its  kind^  and  is  the  most 
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elevated  of  its  kind.  It  is^peifect  in  its  degree^  not  faUing  in  the  lenM 
beJow  the  standard  of  the  highest  excellence,  either  in  our  coDcepdoDBi 
or  those  of  angels,  or  in  the  possible  nature  of  things  itself.  ThsM 
various  perfections  are  systematically  distributed  into  iticammimicatki 
as  self  existence,  immensity,  eternity,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  wi 
the  like,  because  there  is  nothing  in  creatures  which  could  be  signified 
by  such  names ;  no  common  properties  of  which  these  could  be  the 
cnmmon  temis^  and  therefore,  they  remain  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
proper  to  God  himself:  and  communicable^  such  as  wisdom,  goodnesi 
holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  because,  under  the  same  names,  they  may 
be  spoken  of  him  and  of  us,  though  in  a  sense  infinitely  inferior.  But 
all  these  perfections  form  the  one  glorious  perfection  and  fulness  of  ex> 
cellence  which  constitutes  the  Divine  nature.  They  are  not  accidentSf 
separable  from  that  nature,  or  superadded  to  it ;  but  they  are  his  venr 
nature  itself,  which  is  and  must  be  perfectly  wise  and  good,  holy  and 
just,  almighty  and  all-sufficient.  This  idea  of  positive  perfection,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  Scripture,  warrants  us  also  to  conclude,  that 
where  negative  attributes  are  ascribed  to  God,  they  imply  always  a 
positive  excellence.  Immortality  implies  *'  an  undecaying  fulness  of  life; 
and  when  God  is  said  to  be  invisible^  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  a  being 
of  too  high  an  excellency,  of  too  glorious  and  transcendent  a  nature,  to 
be  subject  to  the  observation  of  sense. 

God  is  aU'Suffident,  This  is  another  of  those  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  exalt  our  views  of  God  into  a  mysterious,  unbounded,  and 
undefined  amplitude  of  grandeur.  It  is  tsufficiency^  absolute  plenitude 
and  fulness  from  himself y  eternally  rising  out  of  his  own  perfections ; 
for  kimsdf,  so  that  he  is  all  to  himself,  and  depends  upon  no  other 
being ;  and  for  all  that  communication^  however  large  and  however 
lasting,  on  which  the  whole  universe  of  existent  creatures  depends,  and 
from  which  future  creations,  if  any  take  place,  can  only  be  supplied. 
The  same  vast  thought  is  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  phrase  *^  Au  c< 
ALL,"  which,  as  Howe  justly  observes,  (Posthumous  Works^)  "  is  a  roost 
godlike  phrase,  wherein  God  doth  speak  of  himself  with  Divine  great- 
ness and  majestic  sense.  Here  is  an  all  in  all  ;  an  all  comprehended 
and  an  aU  comprehending ;  one  create,  and  the  other  uncreate ;  thr 
former  contained  in  the  latter,  and  lost  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  in  the 
all-comprehending,  alUpervading,  all-sustaining  uncreated  fulness."  ''b 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

God  is  unsearchable.  All  we  see  or  hear  of  him  is  faint  and  shadow) 
manifestation.  Beyond  the  highest  glory,  there  is  yet  an  unpierced  and 
unnpproached  light,  a  track  of  intellectual  and  moral  splendour  untra- 
vr.llcd  by  the  thoughts  of  the  contemplating  and  adoring  spirits  who  are 
nearest  (o  his  throne.  The  manifestation  of  this  nature  of  God,  never 
fuliv  to  be  revealed,  biicause  infinite,  is  represented  as  constituting  tiia 
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reward  and  the  felicity  of  heaven.  This  is  "  to  xee  God. "'  Thia  is  ••  U) 
De  for  ever  with  the  Lord."  This  is  to  behold  his  glory  as  in  a  glass, 
wiih  unveiled  face,  and  to  be  changed  into  his  image,  from  glory  to 
glory,  in  boundless  progression  and  infinite  approximation.  Yet,  aAer 
all,  it  will  be  as  true,  aAer  countless  ages  spent  in  heaven  itself,  as  in 
the  present  state,  that  none  by  ''  searching  can  Jind  out  God,"  that  is, 
"to  p<;rfection.''  He  will  then  be  <*aGod  that  hideth ' himself ;"  acd 
videly  as  the  illumination  may  extend,  *<  clouds  and  darkness  will  still 
i)c  round  about  him. — His  glorious  name  is  exalted  above  all  blessing 
oful  praise. — Thine,  O  Lord  is  the  greatne^,  and  the  power,  and  the 
ghry,  and  the  victory,  atstd  the  majesty ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heax^en  and 
in  the  earth  is  thine  ;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted 
as  head  oner  all. — Blrssed  be  the  Lobd  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doefh 
wondrous  things ;  and  rlkssbd  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever,  and  let 
the  whole  earth  befitted  with  his  glory.     Amen  and  Amen.^^ 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

God. — The  Trinity  in  Unity. 

Wb  now  approach  this  great  mystery  of  our  faith,  for  the  declaration 
of  which  we  are  so  exclusively  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  that  not  only 
is  it  incapable  of  proof  d  priori  ;  but  it  derives  no  direct  confirmatory 
evidence  from  the  existence,  and  wise  and  orderly  arrangement,  of  the 
works  of  God.  It  stands,  howeve-*,  on  the  unshaken  foundation  of  his 
own  word ;  that  testimony  which  he  has  given  of  himself  in  both  Tes- 
taments ;  and  if  we  see  no  traces  of  it,  as  of  his  simple  being  and  ope- 
rative perfections,  in  the  works  of  his  creative  power  and  wisdom,  the 
reason  is  that  creation  in  itself  could  not  be  the  medium  of  manifesting, 
or  of  illustrating  it.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  thought  the  trinity  of  Divine 
persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Codhead  demonstrable  by  natural  reason. 
Poiret  and  others,  formerly,  and  Professor  Kidd,  recently,  have  all 
attempted  to  prove,  not  that  this  doctrine  implies  a  contradiction,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  without  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  Divine  nature  should  so  exist.  The  former  endeavours 
to  prove  that  neitlier  creation,  nor  indeed  any  action  in  the  Deit)  wa^ 
possible,  but  from  this  tri -unity.  Rut  his  arguments,  were  they  adduced, 
would  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactor}',  even  by  those  whose  belief 
in  the  doctrine  is  most  settled.  The  latter  argues  from  notions  of  dura- 
tion and  space,  which  themselves  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
established,  and  if  they  had,  would  yield  but  slight  assistance  in  such  an 
investigation.  This,  however,  may  be  said  respecting  such  attempts, 
tiiat  they  at  least  show,  *hat  men,  quite  as  eminent  for  strcni^tli  of 
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under •nandiiigi  and  logical  acuteness,  as  any  who  have  decned  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  trinity  as  irrational  and  contradictor}',  find  no  such  oppoa- 
tion  in  it  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  latter  pretend 
to  be  almost  self  evident*  The  very  opposite  conclusions  reached  bj 
the  parties,  when  they  reason  the  matter  by  the  light  of  their  own  intel- 
lect only,  is  a  circumstance,  it  is  true,  which  lessens  our  confidence  ir 
pretended  rational  demonstrations ;  but  it  gives  neither  party  a  right  *i 
assume  any  thing  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Such  failures  ought, 
indeed,  to  produce  in  us  a  proper  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  humao 
powers  to  search  the  deep  things  of  God  ;  and  they  forcibly  exhibit  tbr 
necessity  of  Divine  teaching  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  such  sub- 
jects, and  demand  from  us  an  entire  docility  of  mind,  where  God  him- 
self has  condescended  to  become  our  instructer. 

More  objectionable  than  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  pram 
this  mystery  by  mere  argument,  are  pretensions  to  explain  it ;  whether, 
by  what  logicians  call  immanent  acts  of  Deity  upon  himself,  from  whence 
arise  the  relations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  or  by  assuming 
that  the  trinity  is  the  same  as  the  three  *<  essential  primalities,  or  active 
powers  in  the  Divine  essence,  power,  intellect,  and  will,"  (6)  for  which 
they  invent  a  kind  of  personification ;  or,  by  alleging  that  the  three 
persons  are  "  Deus  seipsum  intelligens,  Deus  a  seipso  intdlectvs,  et  Deut 
a  seipso  amatus,^*  All  such  hypotheses  either  darken  the  counsel  they 
would  explain,  by  *' words  without  knowledge,"  or  assume  principles, 
which,  when  expanded  into  their  full  import,  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  as  it  is  announced  in  the  Scripture,  and  which  their 
advocates  have  professed  to  receive. 

It  is  a  more  innocent  theory,  that  types  and  symbols  of  the  mystery 
of  the  trinity  are  found  in  various  natural  objects.  From  the  fathers, 
many  have  illustrated  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  same  Divine  nature 
by  the  analogy  of  three  or  more  men  having  each  the  same  kuman 
nature ;  by  the  union  of  two  natures  of  man  in  one  person ;  by  the 
trinity  of  intellectual  primary  faculties  in  the  soul,  potoer,  intellect,  and 
vdllf  "  posse,  scire,  velle,^^  which  they  say  are  not  three  parts  of  the  soul, 
^  it  being  the  whole  soul  qiuB  potest,  qucs  inteUigit,  et  qua  miU  ,*"  by 
motion,  light,  and  heat  in  the  sun,  with  many  others.  Of  these  instances 
however,  we  may  observe,  that  even  granting  them  all  to  be  philoso 
phicaUy  true,  they  cannot  be  proofs  ;  they  are  seldom,  or  very  inappli 
ctibiy  Ulustraiions ;  and  the  best  use  to  which  they  have  ever  been  put, 
or  of  which  they  are  indeed  capable,  is  to  silence  the  absurd  objectionfl 
which  are  sometimes  drawn  from  things  merely  natural  and  fikiite,  bfV 
nnswers  which  natural  and  finite  thmgs  supply ;  though  both  the  objec- 

(6)  **Potentia,  Intellectus,  et  Voluntas,**  or  "Potentia,  Sapientia,  et  Amor."— 
iCmmpanrlla^  Richard U8^  and  others.) 
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tioiifl  and  the  answers  often  prove,  that  the  subject  in  question  is  too 
elevated  and  peculiar  to  be  approached  by  such  analogies.  Of  these 
iUustratiofUf  as  they  have  been  sometimes  called,  Baxter,  though 
mcUned  to  make  too  much  of  ^hem,  well  enough  observes,-—"  It  is  one . 
thing  to  show  in  the  creatures  a  clear  demonstration  of  this  trinity  of 
persons,  by  showing  an  effect  that  fully  answereth  it,  and  another  thing 
to  show  such  vestigia^  adumbration,  or  image  of  it,  as  hath  those  dissi' 
militiides  which  must  be  allowed  in  any  created  image  of  God.  This 
is  it  which  I  am  to  do."  {Christian  Religion.)  This  excellent  man  has 
been  charged,  perhaps  a  little  too  hastily,  with  adopting  one  of  the 
theories  given  above,  as  his  own  view  of  the  trinity,  a  trinity  of  per 
Bonified  attributes,  rather  than  of  real  persons.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  has  given  some  occasion  for  the  allegation,  but 
his  conclusion  is  worthy  of  himself,  and  instructive  to  all : — '*  But  for 
my  own  part,  as  I  unfeignedly  account  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  the 
very  sum  and  kernel  of  the  Christian  religion,  (as  exprest  in  our  bap. 
tism,)  and  Athanasi&s  his  creed,  the  best  explication  of  it  that  ever  I 
read; 'so  I  think  it  very  unmeet  in  these  tremendous  mysteries  to  go 
farther  than  we  have  God's  own  light  to  guide  us."  (Christ.  Religion.) 

The  term  person  has  been  variously  taken.  It  signifies  in  ordinary 
language  an  individual  substance  of  a  rational  or  intelligent  nature.  (7) 
In  the  strict  philosophical  sense,  it  has  been  said,  two  or  more  persons 
would  be  two  or  more  distinct  beings.  If  the  term  person  were  so 
applied  to  the  trinity  in  the  Godhead,  a  plurality  of  Gods  would  follow ; 
while  if  taken  in  what  has  been  called  a  political  sense,  personality 
would  be  no  more  than  relation^  arising  out  of  office.  Personality  in 
God  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  if 
respect  be  paid  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  God  is  one  being ;  this 
is  admitted  on  both  sides.  But  he  is  more  than  one  being  in  three  rela- 
tions ;  for  personal  acts^  that  is,  such  acts  as  we  are  used  to  ascribe  to 
distinct  persons,  and  which  we  take  most  unequivocally  to  characterize 
personality,  are  ascribed  to  each.  The  Scripture  doctrine  therefore  is, 
that  the  persons  are  not  separaie^  but  distinct ;  that  they  "  are  united 
persons,  or  persons  having  no  separate  existence,  and  that  they  are  so 
united  as  to  be  but  one  being,  one  GtcmZ."  In  other  words,  that  the  one 
Divine  nature  exists  under  the  personal  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

^  The  word  person^^^  Howe  remarics,  <<  must  not  be  taken  to  signify 
the  same  thing,  when  spoken  of  God  and  of  ourselves."  That  is,  not  m 
oQ  respects.  Nevertheless  Jt  is  the  only  word  which  can  express  the 
sense  of  those  passages,  in  which  personal  acts  are  unequivocally 
ascribed  to  each  of  the  Divine  subsistences  in  the  Godhead.     Perhaps^ 

(7)  It  is  defined  by  Occam,  "  Suppositum  inteUeetuale.**  / 

Vol  L  SP 
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however,  one  nm}*'  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether,  m  aU  re^pec%  ttn 
term  person  may  not  be  taken  to  signify  ^*  the  same  thing^  in  us  and  in 
God.  It  is  true,  as  before  observed,  that  three  persons  among  men  or 
angels,  would  convey  the  idea  of  three  different  and  separate  beings; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  arises  from  any  thing  neces8arU§ 
conveyed  in  the  idea  of  perswudUy.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
observe  personality  only  in  connection  with  separate  beings ;  but  thii 
separation  seems  to  be  but  a  circumHtance  connected  with  personaliyi 
and  not  any  thing  which  arises  out  of  personality  itself.  Dr.  Wateriaotl 
clearly  defines  the  term  person,  as  it  must  be  understood  in  this  contro- 
versy, to  be  **an  intelligent  agent,  having  the  distinct  characters,  I 
THOU,  HB."  That  one  being  should  necessarily  conclude  one  person 
OfiZy,  is,  however,  what  none  can  prove  from  the  nature  of  things;  and 
all  that  can  be  affirmed  on  the  subject  is,  that  it  is  so  in  fact  among  all 
intelligent  creatures  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Among  them,  dis- 
tinct persons  are  only  seen  in  separate  beings,  but  this  separation  of 
being  is  clearly  an  accident  of  personality ;  for  the  circumstance  of 
separation  forms  no  part  of  the  idea  of  personality  itself,  which  is  con- 
fined to  a  capability  of  performing  personal  acts.  In  God,  the  distinct 
persons  are  represented  as  having  a  common  foundation  in  one  hei/ig: 
but  this  union  also  forms  no  part  of  the  idea  of  personality,  nor  can  be 
proved  inconsistent  with  it.  The  manner  of  the  union,  it  is  granted,  is 
incomprehensible,  and  so  is  Deity  himself,  and  every  essential  attribute 
with  which  his  nature  is  invested. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  term  person  is  not  used  in  Scripture,  and 
some  who  believe  the  doctrine  it  expresses,  have  objected  to  its  use. 
To  such  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  provided  that  which  is  clearly 
stated  in  Scripture,  be  compendiously  expressed  by  this  term,  and  cannot 
so  well  be  expressed,  except  by  an  inconvenient  periphrasis,  it  ought  to 
be  retained.  They  who  believe  such  a  distinction  in  the  Grodhead  as 
amounts  to  a  personal  distinction,  will  not  generally  be  disposed  to  sur- 
render a  word  which  keeps  up  the  force  of  the  Scriptural  idea ;  and  they 
who  do  not,  object  not  to  the  term,  but  to  the  doctrine  which  it  convoy's. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  clear,  that  there  is  not  Scripture  warrant  for  the 
term  itself.  Our  translators  so  concluded,  when  in  Heb.  i,  8,  they  call 
♦he  Son,  "the  express  image"  of  the  *^  person*^  of  the  Father.  The  ori- 
ginal word  is  hypostasis ;  which  was  understood  by  ihe  Greek  fatlien 
to  signify  a  person,  though  not,  it  is  true,  exclusively  so  used.  (8)-  The 
^ense  of  vifotfraffts  in  this  passage,  must,  however,  be  considered  as  fued 

(8)  **  Nonnunquam  vno^ant  pro  eo  quod  nos  nwiav  dicimus  et  vim  ven&  toy 
m9im  pro  eo  quod  nos  m^agtv  appellamus,  ab  ipsis  accepta  fuit.** — Bishop  Bull 
•nnistwcf,  it  ought,  how^ever,  to  be  observed,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  person  befon 
the  coi^ncil  of  Nice,  by  manj  Christian  writers,  and,  in  the  ancient  Grvek  Lnii 
cons,  it  «  explained  by  lapoeutwoPs  and  rendered  by  the  Latins  peraorti 
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by  the  apostle's  argument,  by  all  who  allow  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  ot 
God.  For  the  Son  being  called  **  the  express  image"  of  the  Father,  a 
distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Father  is  thus  unquestionably, 
expressed ;  but  if  there  be  but  one  God,  and  the  Son  be  Divine,  the  dis- 
tinction here  expressed  cannot  be  a  distinction  of  essence,  and  must 
therefore  be  a  personal  one.  Not  from  the  Father's  essence,  but  from 
the  Father's  hypostasis  or  person,  can  he  be  distinguished.  This  seems 
sufficient  to  have  warranted  the  use  of  hypostasis  in  the  sense  of  person 
in  the  early  Church,  and  to  authorize  the  latter  term  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  it  was  by  the  adoption  of  the  two  great  theological 
terms  ofMxtTio;  and  xjtotfTa^ig  that  the  early  Church  at  length  reared  up 
impregnable  barrient  against  the  two  leading  heresies  into  which  almost 
every  modification  of  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  may  be  resolved. 
The  former,  which  is  compounded  of  ojulo^,  the  samey  and  ^tfia,  substance j 
Blood  opposed  to  the  Arians,  who  denied  that  Christ  was  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father,  that  is,  that  he  was  truly  God ;  the  latter,  when  fixed  in 
the  sense  of  person^  resisted  the  Sabellian  scheme,  which  allowed  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  but  denied  their  proper  personality. 

Among  the  leading  writers  in  defence  of  the  trinity,  there  are  sonte 
iihades  of  difference  in  opinion,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  unity  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Doddridge  thus  expresses  these  leading 
differences  among  the  orthodox : — 

**  Mr.  Howe  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  are  three  distinct,  eternal 
spirits,  or  distinct  intelligent  hypostases,  each  having  his  own  distinct, 
singular,  intelligent  nature,  united  in  such  an  inexplicable  manner,  as 
that  upon  account  of  their  perfect  harmony,  consent,  and  affection,  to 
which  ho  adds  their  mutual  self  consciousness,  they  may  be  called  the 
one  God,  as  properly  as  the  different  corporeal,  sensitive,  and  intellectual 
natures  united  may  be  called  one  man. 

**  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  A.  Taylor,  with  the  rest  of  the  Athanasians, 
assert  three  proper  distinct  persons,  entirely  equal  to,  and  independent 
upon  each  other,  yet  making  up  one  and  the  same  being ;  and  thai, 
though  there  may  appear  many  things  inexplicable  in  the  scheme,  it  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  weakness  of  our  understanding,  and  not  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

**  Bishop  Pearson,  with  whom  Bishop  Bull  also  agrees,  is  of  opinion 
that  though  God  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  the  Deity,  the  whole  Di< 
vine  nature  is  communicated  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  from  ooth 
to  the  Spirit,  yet  so  as  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not  separate,  nor 
.separable  from  the  Divinity,  but  do  still  exist  in  it,  and  are  most  inti 
mately  united  to  it.     This  was  also  Dr.  Owen's  scheme."  (Lectures,) 

Hie  last  view  appears  to  comport  most  exactly  with  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  which  shall  be  presently  adduced. 

Before  we  enter  npon  the  examination  of  the  Scriptural  proofi  of  the 
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liinily,  it  may  be  necessary  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  the 
mparUtnce  of  this  revealed  doctrine ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  has  been  a 
part  of  the  subtle  Warfare  of  the  enemies  of  this  fundamental  bniccb  of 
the  common  faith,  to  represent  it  as  of  little  consequence,  or  as  a  matter 
of  useless  speculation.  Thus  Dr.  Priestley,  '*  All  that  can  be  said  for  i 
is,  that  the  doctrine,  however  improbable  in  itself,  is  necessary  to  expl&n 
some  particular  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  tlk«« 
particular  texts  we  should  have  found  no  want  of  it,  for  there  is  neilber 
any  fact  in  nature,  nor  any  one  purpose  of  morals,  which  are  the  object 
and  end  of  all  religion,  that  requires  it.*'  {History  of  Early  Opmiom.) 
The  non-importance  of  the  doctrme  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
its  opposers  in  all  ages,  that  by  allaying  all  fears  in  the  minds  of  the 
unwary,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  opposite  errors,  they  might  be 
put  off  their  guard,  and  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  part  with  *^the 
faith  delivered  to  the  saints."     The  answer  is,  however,  obvious. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  fundamental  to  religion ;  and  as  we 
know  nothing  of  him  but  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  and  as 
these  revelations  have  all  moral  ends,  and  are  designed  to  promote  pieiH 
and  not  to  gratify  curumty,  all  that  he  has  revealed  of  himself  in  par- 
ticularf  must  partake  of  that  character  of  fundamental  importance,  which 
belongs  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  cggregate.  <*  This  is  life  eiemaU 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  Grod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  Nothing,  therefore,  can  disprove  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  trinity  in  unity,  but  that  which  will  disprove  it  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture. 

2.  Dr.  Priestley  allows,  that  this  doctrine  '*  is  necessary  to  explain 
some  particular  texts  of  Scripture."  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  mark  its 
importance ;  especially  as  it  can  be  shown,  that  these  **  Tpartictdar  texts 
of  Scripture"  comprehend  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sacred  volume; 
that  they  are  scattered  throughout  almost  all  the  books  of  both  Testa- 
ments ;  that  they  are  not  incidentally  introduced  only,  but  solemnly  laid 
down  as  re  isolations  of  the  nature  of  God  ;  and  that  they  manifestly  give 
the  ixme  both  to  the  thinking  and  the  phrase  of  the  sacred  writers  OQ 
many  other  weighty  subjects.  That  which  is  necessary  to  explain  so 
many  passages  of  holy  writ,  and  without  which,  they  are  so  incorrigibly 
unmeaning,  that  the  Socinians  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  subcsil 
lo  their  evidence,  or  to  expunge  them  from  the  inspired  record,  carries 
with  it  an  importance  of  the  highest  character.  So  important,  indeed, 
is  it,  upon  the  showing  of  these  opposers  of  the  truth  themselves,  that 
we  can  only  preserve  the  Scriptures  by  admitting  it ;  for  they,  first  by 
excepting  to  the  genuineness  of  certain  passages,  then  by  questioning 
the  inspiration  of  whole  books,  and,  finally,  of  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  New  Testament,  have  nearly  left  themselves  as  destitute 
of  a  revelation  from  God  as  infidels  themselves.     No  homage  more  ex 
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presaive  has  ever  been  paid  to  this  doctrine,  as  the  doctrine  of  t}io  Scrip* 
tures,  than  the  liberties  thus  taken  with  the  Bible,  by  those  who  hav« 
denied  it ;  no  stronger  proof  can  be  ofTered  of  its  importance,  than  thai 
*.he  Bible  cannoi  be  interpreied  upon  any  substituted  theory ^  they  them, 
selves  being  the  judges. 

3.  It  essentially  affects  our  views  of  God  as  the  object  of  our  worship^ 
whether  we  regard  him  as  one  in  essence,  and  one  in  person,  or  admit 
that  io  the  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  are  three  equally  Divine  persons. 
These  are  two  very  different  conceptions.  Both  cannot  be  true.  The 
God  of  those  who  deny  the  trinity,  is  not  the  God  of  those  who  worship 
the  trinity  in  unity,  nor  on  the  contrary  ;  so  that  one  or  the  other  wor- 
ships what  is  <*  nothing  in  the  world ;"  and,  for  any  reality  in  the  object 
of  worship,  might  as  well  worship  a  pagan  idol,  which  also,  says  St. 
Paul,  "  is  nothing  in  the  world."  "  If  God  be  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  duties  owing  to  God  will  be  duties  owing  to  that  triune  dis- 
tinction,  which  must  be  paid  accordingly ;  and  whoever  leaves  any  of 
them  out  of  his  idea  of  God,  comes  so  far  short  of  honouring  God  per- 
fectly, and  of  serving  him  in  proportion  to  the  manifestations  he  has 
made  of  himself."  {Waierland,) 

As  the  object  of  our  worship  is  afiected  by  our  respective  views  on  this 
great  subject,  so  also  its  character.  We  are  between  the  extremes  of 
pure  and  acceptable  devotion,  and  of  gross  and  offensive  idolatry,  and 
must  run  to  one  or  the  other.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  be  trucy 
then  those  who  deny  it  do  not  worship  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  but  a 
fiction  of  their  own  framing ;  if  it  be  false,  the  trinitarian,  by  paying 
Divine  honours  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  equally  guilty  of 
idolatry,  though  in  another  mode. 

Now  it  is  surely  important  to  determine  this ;  and  which  is  the  most 
likely  to  have  fallen  into  this  false  and  corrupt  worship,  the  very  primA 
fade  evidence  may  determine : — the  trinitarian,  who  has  the  lelter^  and 
pUdn,  common'Sense  interpretation  of  Scripture  for  his  warrant  ; — or  he 
who  confesses  that  he  must  resort  to  all  the  artifices  of  criticism,  and 
boldly  challenge  the  inspiration  of  an  authenticated  volume,  to  get  rid  of 
the  evidence  which  it  exhibits  against  him,  if  taken  in  its  first  and  most 
obvious  meaning.  (9)  It  is  not  now  attempted  to  prove  the  Socinian 
heresy  from  the  Scriptures ;  this  has  long  been  given  up,  and  the  main 
eflbrt  of  all  modern  writers  on  that  side  has  been  directed  to  cavil  at  the 
lulduced  proofs  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  They  are  as  to  Scripture  argu. 
ment,  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  allow,  at  least,  that  they  have 
no  direct  warrant  for  their  opinions.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  the 
charge  of  idolatry  would  lie  against  us,  could  we  be  proved  in  error ; 

(9)  St.  Paal  says,  that  aU  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  but  Dr. 
Priefltley  tells  ua,  that  this  sigrnifies  nothing  more  than  that  the  books  were  written 
by  good  men,  with  the  best  views  and  designs- 
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but  they  seem  to  forget,  that  it  lies  against  them,  should  they  be  in  error, 
and  that  they  are  in  this  error,  they  themselves  tacitly  acknowledge,  if 
the  Scriptures,  which  they  now  in  great  measure  reject,  must  determine 
the  question.  On  that  authority,  we  may  unhesitatingly  account  them 
idolaters,  worshippers  of  what  <<  is  nothing  in  the  world ;"  and  not  of  the 
fvod  revealed  in  the  Bible.  (1)  Thus,  the  only  hope  which  is  left  tc 
the  Socinian,  is  held  on  the  same  tenure  as  the  hope  of  the  Deist, — (he 
forlorn  hope  that  the  Scriptures,  which  he  rejects,  are  not  true ;  for 
if  those  texts  they  reject,  and  those  books  which  they  hold  of  no  autho- 
rity be  established,  then  this  whole  charge,  and  its  consequences,  lie  full 
against  them. 

4.  Dr.  Priestley  objects.  "  that  no  fact  in  nature,  nor  any  one  piir« 
pose  of  morals,  requires  this  doctrine."  The  first  part  of  the  objection 
is  futile  and  trifling,  if  he  meant  that  the  facts  of  nature  do  not  require 
this  doctrine  for  their  philosophical  illustration ;  for  who  seeks  the  ex- 
phcation  of  natural  phenomena  in  theological  doctrines  ?  But  there  is 
one  view  in  which  even  right  views  of  the  facts  of  nature  depend  upon 
proper  views  of  the  Godhead.  All  nature  has  a  theologicd  reason,  and 
a  theological  end ;  and  its  interpretation  in  these  respects,  rests  wholly 
upon  the  person  and  office  of  our  Lord.  All  things  were  made  by  the 
Son  and  ybr  him ;  a  theological  view  of  the  natural  world,  which  is  large 
or  contracted,  emphatic  or  spiritless,  according  to  the  conceptions  which 
ve  form  of  the  Son  of  God,  <'  by  whom,  and  for  whom"  it  was  built,  and 
is  preserved.  The  reason  why  the  present  circumstances  of  the  natural 
world  are,  as  before  shown,  neither  wholly  perfect,  nor  without  laige 
remains  of  original  perfection  ;  neither  accordant  with  the  condition  of 
condemned,  nor  of  innocent  creatures ;  but  adapted  only  to  such  a  state 
of  roan  as  the  redeeming  scheme  supposes;  cannot,  on  the  Socinian 
hypothesis,  be  discovered ;  for  that  redeeming  scheme  depends  for  iU 
character  upon  our  views  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Without  a  settled 
opinion  on  these  points,  we  are  therefore,  in  this  respect  also,  without 
the  key  to  a  just  and  full  explanation  of  the  theological  character  of 
our  present  residence,  the  world. 

Another  relation  of  the  natural  world  to  theology,  lies  in  its  duration. 
It  was  made  for  Christ ;  and  the  reason  which  determines  that  it  shall 
be  burned  up  centres  in  him.     He  is  appointed  judge,  and  shall  ternii 
Date  the  present  scene  of  things,  by  destroying  the  frame  of  the  visible 
oniverse,  when  the   probation  of  its  inhabitants  shall  have   expired 

(1;  To  this  purpose,  TTttftu*,  who  shows  that  there  can  be  neither  nligion 
nor  worship,  unless  the  trinity  be  acknowledged.  **  Nulla  etiam  religio  est,  nisi 
quia  verum  Deum  eolat ;  non  colit  verum  Deum,  ted  eerehri  stn  figmentwn,  qui 
non  adorat  in  sequali  divinitatis  majestate  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanoluni. 
I  nunc,  et  doctrinam  earn  ad  praxin  inutilem  esse  dama,  sine  qaa  nuUa  Fidti 
aut,  PietatU  ChristiansB  preucis  esse  potest." 
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I  beg  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  remarks  before  made  on  the  reason  of  a 
general  judgment  being  found  in  the  fact,  that  man  is  under  grace^  and 
Aot  strict  law ;  and  the  argument  offered  to  show,  that  if  we  were  under 
a  covenant  of  mere  obedience,  no  cause  for  such  an  appointment,  ai 
that  of  a  general  judgment,  would  be  obvious.  If  those  views  bo  cor- 
rect,  then  the  reason,  both  of  a  general  judgment  and  the  final  destrue* 
tion  of  the  world,  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  redemption,  and 
consequently  in  such  views  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  are  not  found  in 
die  Sociiiian  scheme.  Tlie  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  as  ^  to  facts  in 
nature,"  even  ihey  are  intimately  connected,  in  several  very  important 
respects,  which  no  wise  man  can  overlook,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity.  Sociniaiiism  cannot  explain  the  peculiar  physical  state  of  the 
world  as  connected  with  a  state  of  trial ;  and  the  general  judgment, 
and  the  "  end  of  all  things,"  bear  no  relation  to  its  theology. 

The  connection  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  with  morals  is,  of  course, 
still  more  direct  and  striking ;  and  dim  must  have  been  that  intellectual 
eye  which  could  not  discern  that,  granting  to  the  believers  in  the  trinity 
their  own  principles,  its  relation  to  morals  is  vital  and  essential.  Whe- 
ther those  principles  are  supported  by  the  Scripture,  is  another  con- 
sideration. If  they  could  be  disproved,  then  the  doctrine  ought  to  be 
rejected  on  a  higher  ground  than  that  here  urged ;  but  to  attempt  to 
push  it  aside,  on  the  pretence  of  its  having  no  connection  with  morals, 
was  but  a  very  unworthy  mode  of  veiling  the  case.  For  what  are 
**  morals,"  but  conformity  to  a  Divine  law,  which  law  must  take  its  cha- 
ra?ler  from  its  author  ?  The  trinitarian  scheme  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  atonement ;  and  what  is  called  the  unitarian  theory 
necessarily  excludes  atonement.  From  this  arise  opposite  views  of  God, 
as  the  Governor  of  the  world  ;  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  placed ; 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  sin,  the  violation  of  that  law ;  points 
which  have  an  essential  relation  to  morals,  because  they  affect  the 
nature  of  the  sanctions  which  accompany  the  law  of  God.  He  who  denies 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  its  necessary  adjunct,  the  atonement, 
makes  sin  a  matter  of  comparatively  trifling  moment :  God  is  not  strict 
to  punish  it ;  and  if  punishment  follow,  it  is  not  eternal.  Whether,  under 
these  sofl  and  easy  views  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  its  transgression  by 
sin,  morals  can  have  an  equal  sanction,  or  human  conduct  be  equally 
r'3Btrained,  are  points  too  obvious  to  be  argued;  but  a  mbiect  which 
a^volvea  views  of  the  judicial  character  of  God  so  oppo&ite,  and  of  the 
evil  and  penalty  of  offence,  must  be  considered  as  standing  in  the  moiSt 
intimate  relation  with  every  question  of  morals.  It  is  presumed,  too,  in 
th<3  objection,  that/ai^A,  or,  in  other  words,  a  firm  belief  in  the  testimony 
of  God,  is  no  part  of  morality.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  place  this 
matter  in  a  very  different  light  if  we  recollect,  that  to  believe  is  so  much 
a  rammand  that  the  highest  sanction  is  connAr.ted  with  it      <'  He  lh:U 
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belie veth  shall  be  saved^  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  dancned,^ 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  important  to  us  than  to  examine,  with- 
out captiousness  and  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  what  God  hath  revealed  as 
the  object  of  our  faith,  since  the  rejection  of  any  revealed  truth,  under 
the  influence  of  pride,  whether  of  the  reason  or  the  heart ;  or  through 
afiectation  of  independence ;  or  love  of  the  world ;  or  any  other  coitu|H 
motive;  must  be  certainly  visited  with  punishment:  the  law  of  fdi^'^ 
having  the  same  authority,  and  the  same  sanction  as  the  law  of  vjorks* 
It  is,  therefore,  a  point  of  duty  to  believe,  because  it  is  a  point  of  obedu 
gnee,  and  hence  St.  Paul  speaks  of  ''  the  obedience  of  faith.^     For  as 
it  has  been  well  observed,  <*  As  to  the  nature  of  failh,  it  is  a  matter  of 
obligation,  as  being  that  natural  homage  which  the  understanding  or 
will  pays  to  God  in  receiving  and  assenting  to  what  he  reveals  upon  his 
bare  word  or  authority.     It  is  a  humiliation  of  ourselves,  and  a  glonn- 
cation  of  God."  {Norris  on  Christian  Prudence.)     It  may  be  added, 
too,  that  faith,  which  implies  a  submission  to  God,  is  an  important  branch 
also  of  discipline. 

The  objection,  that  there  can  be  no  faith  where  there  is  not  suffici*^* 
evidence  to  command  it,  will  not  affect  this  conclusion.    For  when  once 
the  evidence  of  a  Divine  revelation  is  admitted,  our  duty  to  receive  »^ 
doctrines  does  not  rest  upon  the  rational  evidence  we  may  have  of  the** 
truth  ;   but  upon  the  much  easier  and  plainer  evidence,  that  they  ^^ 
among  the  things  actually  revealed.    He,  therefore,  who  admits  a  I>ivme 
revelation,  and  rejects  its  doctrines,  because  he  has  not  a  satisfa^^^*^ 
rational  evidence  of  them,  is  more  obviously  criminal  in  his  unbeU^ 
•Jian  he  who  rejects  the  revelation  itself;  for  he  openly  debates  the  ch^^ 
with  his  Maker,  a  circumstance  which  indicates,  in  the  most  strii*^***^ 
manner,  a  corrupt  habit  of  mind.     It  is,  nideed,  often  pretended »  ^^ 
such  truths  are  rejected,  not  so  much  on  this  account,  as  that  they 
not  appear  to  be  the  sense  of  the  revelation  itself.     But  this  cann^^ 
urged  by  those  who  openly  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  true  ^"^^ 
lation  can  contain  nothing  which  to  them  appears  unreasonable  ;  or  ^ 
if  it  does,  they  are  bound  by  the  law  of  their  nature  not  to  adn^** 
Nor  will  it  appear  to  be  any  other  than  an  unworthy  and  dishonest  P^ 
tence  in  all  cases  where  such  kinds  of  criticism  are  resorted  to,  to 
the  sense  of  a  text,  or  to  disprove  its  authority,  as  they  would  not  ^**       ^ 
in  the  case  of  texts  supposed,  by  a  partial  construction,  to  favour   tt»*-'  ^ 
own  opinion ;  or  such  as  would  be  condemned  by  all  learned  and  ^^^ 
persons  as  hypercritical  and  violent,  if  applied  to  any  other  writi^^-^, 
It  may  also  be  added,  that  should  any  of  the  great  qualities  requir^^'^^^^      j 
a  serious  and  honest  inquirer  after  truth  have  been  uncultivatecJ  ^_ 

unapplied,  though  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  an  erroneous  ^^  ^ 
elusion  may  exist,  the  guilt  of  unbelief  would  not  be  removed  by  ^\^f 
kind  of  sincerity.     If  there  has  been  no  anxiety  to  be  right ;  no 
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earnest  and  devout,  offered  to  God,  to  be  kept  from  error ;  if  an  hufMi 
flense  of  human  liability  to  err  has  not  been  maintained ;  if  diligence 
m  looking  out  for  proofs,  and  patience  and  perseveremce  in  inquiry,  have 
not  been  exerted ;  if  honesty  in  balancing  evidence,  and  a  firm  resolution 
to  embrace  the  truth,  whatever  prejudices  or  interests  it  may  contradict 
or  oppose,  have  not  been  felt ;  even  sincerity  in  believing  that  to  be  trjt^ 
which  in  the  present  state  of  a  judgment  deterniii  ed,  probably,  before  all 
*^he  means  of  information  have  been  resorted  to,  and,  perhaps,  under  the 
perverting  influences  of  a  worldly  or  carnal  state  of  mind,  may  appear 
to  be  so.  will  be  no  excuse.  We  are  under  *<  a  law  of  faith,"  and  that 
law  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  pliable  and  nugatory,  as  they  who  con- 
tend for  the  right  of  believing  only  what  they  please,  would  viake  it. 

These  ob8er>'ations  will  show  the  connection  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  with  morals^  the  point  denied  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

But,  to  leave  this  objection  for  views  of  a  larger  extent ;  our  love  to 
God,  which  is  the  sum  of  every  duty,  its  sanctifying  motive,  and  conse- 
quently  a  compendium  of  all  true  religion,  is  most  intimately  and  even 
essentially  connected  with  the  doctrine  in  question.  God's  love  to  us  is 
tlie  ground  of  our  love  to  him  ;  and  by  our  views  of  that,  it  must  be 
heightened  or  diminished.  The  love  of  God  to  man  in  the  gifl  of  his 
Son  is  that  manifestation  of  it  on  which  the  Scriptures  most  emphatically 
and  frequently  dwell,  and  on  which  they  establish  our  duty  of  loving 
God  and  one  another.  Now  the  estimate  which  we  are  to  take  of  the 
love  of  God,  must  be  the  value  of  his  gifts  to  us.  His  greatest  gifl  is 
the  gifl  of  his  Son,  through  whom  alone  we  have  the  promise  of  ever, 
lasting  life ;  but  our  estimate  of  the  love  which  gives  must  be  widely 
different,  according  as  we  regard  the  gift  bestowed, — as  a  creature,  or 
as  a  Divine  person, — as  merely  a  Son  of  man,  or  as  the  Son  of  God. 
If  the  former  only,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  this  love,  constantly 
represented  as  ^*  unspeakable'^  and  astonishing,  could  consist.  Indeed, 
if  we  suppose  Christ  to  be  a  man  only,  on  the  Socinian  scheme,  or  as 
an  exalted  creature,  according  to  the  Arians,  God  might  be  rather  said 
to  have  **  so  loved  his  Son^^  than  us,  as  to  send  him  into  the  world,  on  a 
lervice  so  honourable,  and  which  was  to  be  followed  by  so  high  and  vast 
I  reward,  that  he,  a  creature,  should  be  advanced  to  universal  dominion 
md  i-eceive  universal  homage  as  the  price  only  of  temporary  suflerings, 
^'hich,  upon  either  the  Socinian  or  Arian  scheme,  were  not  greater  than 
•hose  which  many  of  his  disciples  endured  afler  him,  and,  in  many 
instances,  not  so  great.  (2) 

(2,  "  ESquidem  rem  attentius  perpendenti  liquebit,  ex  hypothoni  sire  SoeinianOt 
nve  Ariana^  Deum  in  hoc  negotio  amorem  et  dilectionem  suam  potius  in  ilium 
(peum  filiom,  qnvm  erga  nos  homines  oetendisse.  Qaid  enim  7  Is  qui  Christna 
^itar,  ex  raera  Dei  evioKia  et  beneplacito  in  earn  gratiam  electus  est,  ut  post 
tefl^em  hie  in  terris  Deo  pneatitam  obedientiam,  ex  puro  puto  homiiie  juxta  Svei» 
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For  the  same  reason,  the  doctrine  which  denies  our  Lord  a  Divinity 
diminishes  the  love  of  Christ  himself,  takes  away  its  generosity  and  de- 
wUdness^  presents  it  under  views  mfinitely  l)elow  those  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  weakens  the  motives  which  are  drawn  from  it  to 
excite  our  gratitude  and  obedience.  *<  If  Christ  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
equal  with  God,  and  very  God,  it  was  then  an  act  of  infinite  love  aiid 
condescension  in  him  to  become  man ;  but  if  he  w^as  no  moie  ttian  t 
creature,  it  was  no  surprising  condescension  to  embark  in  a  work  so 
glorious ;  such  as  being  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  such  as  would 
advance  him  to  be  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world,  to  be  admired,  reve- 
renced, and  adored,  both  by  men  and  angels."  {Waterland^s  LnporU 
once,)  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  idea  of  disinterested  generous 
love,  such  as  the  love  of  Christ  is  represented  to  be  by  the  evangelists 
and  the  apostles,  cannot  be  supported  upon  any  supposition  but  that  he 
was  properly  a  Divine  person.  As  a  man  and  as  a  creature  only,  how. 
ever  exalted,  he  would  have  profited  by  his  exaltation ;  but,  considered 
as  Divine,  Christ  gained  nothing.  God  is  full  and  perfect — he  is  exalted 
^  above  blessing  and  praise  :"  and,  therefore,  our  Lord,  in  that  Divine 
nature,  prays  that  he  might  be  glorified  with  the  Father,  with  the  glory 
he  had  before.  Not  a  glory  which  was  new  to  him ;  not  a  glory 
heightened  in  its  degree ;  but  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
^  before  the  world  was."  In  a  manner  mysterious  to  us,  even  as  to  bis 
Divine  nature,  *' he  emptied  himself — he  humbled  himself;"  but  in  that 
nature  he  returned  to  a  glory  which  he  had  before  the  world  was.  The 
whole,  therefore,  was  in  him  generous  disinterested  love,  inefi^able  and 
afiecting  condescension.  The  heresy  of  the  Socinians  and  Arians 
totally  annihilates,  therefore,  the  true  character  of 'the  love  of  Christ, 
*^  so  that,"  as  Dr.  Sherlock  well  observes,  "  to  deny  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  alters  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  destroys  all  the 
powerful  arguments  of  the  love,  humility ,  and  condescensim  of  our  Lord, 

which  are  the  peculiar  motives  of  the  Gospel."  {Defence  of  StUUng' 
fleet.) 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  view  that  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  would  ahor  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme,  but  in  others 
equally  essential :  For, 

1.  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  or  atonement  depends  upon  bis  P'vi* 
iiity ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  consistently  denied  by  those  who  reject  tlie 
former.  So  important,  however,  is  the  decision  of  this  case,  thai  the 
very  terms  of  our  salvation,  and  the  ground  of  our  hope,  are  atfected 
by  it. 

nigtast  sive  ez  mera  et  matabili  ereatura,  ut  Ario.manitm  dicunt,  Deu$  ipw  fieret, 
ae  ditinoa  honores,  non  modo  a  nobis  hominibus  sed  etiam  ab  ipeb  aogeUs  atqua 
archan^elis  sibi  tribuendos  assequeretur,  adeoque  in  alias  (;reatuFa8  omnes  donii* 
aium  atque  imperium  obtineret."  (Bull.  Jud.  Eecl,  Catkol.) 
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Thtf  Arians,  now  however  nearly  extinct,  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement,  though  inconsistently.  ^  No  creature  could  merit  from  God, 
or  do  works  of  supererogation.  If  it  be  said  that  God  might  accept  it 
ns  he  pleased,  it  may  be  said  upon  the  same  principle,  that  he  might 
accept  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats.  Yet  the  apostle  tells  that  it  is 
mf.  passible  that  the  blood  of  bvUs  and  of  g^nUs  shoidd  take  away  sin ; 
which  words  resolve  the  satisfaction,  not  merely  into  God's  free  accept- 
liuce,  but  into  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sacrifice."  {Waterland's  ImporU 
once,)  Hence  the  Scriptures  so  constantly  connect  the  atonement  with 
tlie  character, — the  very  Divinity  of  the  person  suffering.  It  was  Jeho* 
vah  who  was  pierced,  Zech.  xii,  11 ;  Crod  who  purchased  the  Church 
with  his  own  bloody  Acts  xx,  28.  It  was  »  Aetticorv^  the  high  Lord^  that 
bought  us,  2  Pet.  ii,  1.  It  was  the  Lord  of  glory  that  was  crucified^ 
1  Cor.  ii,  8. 

It  is  no  small  presumption  of  the  impossibility  of  holding,  with  an^ 
support  from  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
with  that  of  an  inferior  Divinity,  that  these  opinions  have  so  uniformly 
elided  down  into  a  total  denial  of  it,  and  by  almost  all  persons,  except 
those  who  have  retained  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel,  Christ  is  regarded 
as  a  man  only ;  and  no  atonement,  in  any  sense,  is  allowed  to  have 
been  made  by  his  death.  The  terms,  then,  of  human  salvation  are 
ectirely  different  on  one  scheme  and  on  the  other ;  and  with  respect  to 
their  advocates,  one  is  '< under  law"  the  other  ^ under  grace ;"  one 
takes  the  cause  of  his  own  salvation  into  his  own  hands  to  manage  it  as 
he  is  able,  and  to  plead  with  God,  either  that  he  is  just,  or  that  he  may 
be  justified  by  his  own  penitence  and  acts  of  obedient  virtue ;  the  other 
pleads  the  meritorious  death  and  intercession  of  his  Saviour,  in  his  name 
and  mediation  makes  his  requests  known  unto  (rod,  and  asks  a  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  a  renewal  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  stands 
with  all  his  offences  before  his  Maker,  and  in  his  own  person^  witliout  a 
mediator  and  advocate ;  the  other  avails  himself  of  both.  A  question 
which  involves  such  consequences  isi  surely  not  a  speculative  one ;  but 
deeply  practical  and  vital,  and  must  be  found  to  be  so  in  its  final  issue. 

2  The  manner  in  which  the  evil  of  sin  is  estimated  must  be  very  dif. 
ferent,  on  these  views  of  the  Divine  nature  respectively  ;  and  this  is  a 
consequence  of  a  directly  practical  nature.  Whatever  lowers  in  men  a 
■eiise  of  what  an  apostle  calls  '<  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,**  weakens 
the  hatred  and  horror  of  it  among  men,  and  by  consequence  encourages 
it.  In  the  Socinian  view,  transgressions  of  the  Divine  law  are  all 
regarded  as  venial,  or,  at  most,  to  be  subjected  to  slight  and  temporary 
punishraent.  In  the  orthodox  doctrine,  sin  is  an  evil  so  great  in  itself^ 
go  hateful  to  God,  so  injurious  in  its  effects,  so  necessary  to  be  restrained 
by  punishment,  that  it  dooms  the  offender  to  eternal  exclusion  from  God, 
and  to  positive  endless  punishment,  and  could  only  be  forgiven  throjgb 
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a  sacriiice  of  atonement,  so  sxtraordinary  as  that  o^  the  eatb  o^  tlie 
Divine  Son  of  God.  By  tht  se  means,  forgiveness  only  could  b&  pro- 
mised ;  and  the  neglect  of  them,  in  order  to  pardon  and  sanctifii^^alioQ 
too,  aggravates  the  punishment,  and  makes  the  final  visitation  of  jixiBtice 
the  more  terrible. 

3.  it  totally  changes  the  character  of  Christian  experience.    T*l3o« 
strong  and  oa^nful  emotions  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  which  characterize 
the  descriptions  and  example  of  repbntancr  in  the  Scriptures^    are 
totally  incongruous  and  uncalled  for,  upon  the  theory  which  denies 
man's  losl  condition,  and  his  salvation  by  a  process  of  redemfption* 
Faith,  too,  undergoes  an  essential  change.     It  is  no  longer  fiucfti  ts 
Christ.     His  doctrine  or  his  misnan  are  its  objects ;  but  not,  as  the   ^'ew 
Testament  states  it,  his  person  as  a  surety,  a  sacrifice,  a  mediator  ;     ^^ 
much  less  than  any  thing  else  can  it  be  called,  in  the  language  of  9<:np 
ture,  *^ faith  in  his  blood,"  a  phrase  utterly  incapable  of  an  intex'pre- 
tation  by  Socinians.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  offer  up  praybr  to  G-^:^  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  though  expressly  enjoined  upon  his  disciples,  ira  any 
sense  which  would  not  justify  all  tlie  idolatry  of  the  Roman  Churc^li>  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  names,  the  interests,  and  the  merits  of  sxM^otB, 
In  a  Socinian,  this  would  even  be  more  inconsistent,  because  he  d^i^^ 
the  doctrine  of  mediation  in  any  sense  which  would  intimate,  tt^at  a 
benevolent  God  may  not  be  immediately  approached  by  his  guilty'  but 
penitent  creatures.     Love  to  Christ,  which  is  made  so  eminent  a  ^race 
in  internal  and  experimental  Christianity,  changes  also  its  chanB.4^fer. 
It  cannot  be  supreme,  for  that  would  be  to  break  the  first  and  ^reat 
command,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearc,"  if 
Christ  himself  be  not  that  Lord  our  God.     It  must  be  love  of  the  fiame 
kind  we  feel  to  creatures  from  whom  we  have  received  any  benefits  ^ 
a  passion,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  and  restrained,  lest  it  should  bo^^oroe 
excessive  and  wean  our  hearts  and  thoughts  from  God.     But  surely  it 
is  not  under  such  views  that  love  to  Christ  is  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  against  its  excess,  as  against  creaturely  attachment9y  wr 
have  certainly  no  admonition,  no  cautions.     The  love  of  Christ  'i-o  us 
also  as  a  motive  to  generous  service,  sufferings,  and  death,  for  the  ^e 
of  others,  loses  all  its  force  and  application.     "  The  love  of  Christ  con» 
straineth  us ;  for  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead."     That  love  of  Christ  which  constrained  the  apostle  was  a  love 
which  led  him  to  die  for  men.     St.  John  makes  the  duty  of  dying  for 
our  brother  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  if  called  to  it,  and  grounds  it 
upon  the  same  fact.     **  He  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  we  ciught  to 
lay  down  our  lives  lor  our  brethren."     The  meaning,  doubtless,  is  in 
order  to  save  them ;  and  though  men  are  saved  by  Christ's  dying  for 
them,  in  a  very  ditt'erent  sense  from  that  in  which  they  can  be  saved  by 
our  dying  in  the  cause  of  instructing,  and  thus  instrumental ly  8a\in|^ 
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each  other ;  yet  the  a^*gunient  is  founded  upon  the  necessar}  connoction 
which  there  is  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  tlie  salvati  )n  of  men. 
But,  on  the  Socinian  scheme,  Christ  did,  in  no  sense,  die  for  men,  no, 
not  in  their  general  mode  of  interpreting  such  passages,  **for  the  benefit 
rf  men ;"  for  what  benefit,  independent  of  propitiation,  which  Socinians 
deny,  do  men  derive  from  the  voluntary  death  of  Christ,  considered  as 
mere  human  instructer  ?  If  it  be  said  his  death  was  an  example^  it  was 
n4:t  specially  and  peculiarly  so ;  for  both  prophets  and  apostles  have 
died  with  resignation  and  fortitude.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  it  was  to  con« 
firm  his  doctrine,  the  answer  is,  that,  in  this  view,  it  was  nugatory, 
because  it  had  been  confirmed  by  undoubted  miracles.  If  that  he  might 
confirm  his  mission  by  his  resurrection,  this  might  as  well  have  followed 
from  a  natural  as  from  a  violent  death ;  and  beside  the  benefit  which 
men  derive  from  him,  is,  by  this  notion,  placed  in  his  resurrection,  and 
not  in  his  death,  which  is  always  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  with 
marked  and  striking  emphasis.  The  motive  to  generous  sacrifices  of 
ease  and  life,  in  behalf  of  men,  drawn  from  the  death  of  Christ,  have, 
therefore,  no  existence  whenever  his  Godhead  and  sacrifice  are  denied. 

4.  The  general  and  habitual  exercises  of  the  affections  of  trust, 
HOPE,  JOY,  dfc,  toward  Christ,  are  all  interfered  with  by  the  Socinian 
doctrine.  This  has,  in  part,  been  stated ;  but  '*  if  the  Redeemer  were 
not  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  could  we  be  certain  that  he  always 
hears  our  prayers,  and  knows  the  source  and  remedy  of  all  our  miseries  ? 
If  he  were  not  all-merciful,  could  we  be  certain  he  must  always  be  will, 
ing  to  pardon  and  relieve  us  7  If  he  were  not  all-powerful,  could  we  be 
9ure  that  he  must  always  be  able  to  support  and  strengthen,  to  enlighten 
and  direct  us  1  Of  any  being  less  than  God,  we  might  suspect  that  his 
purposes  might  waver,  his  promises  fail,  his  existence  itself,  perhaps, 
terminate  ;  for  of  every  created  being,  the  existence  must  be  dependent 
and  terminable."   {Dr.  Graves^s  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity,) 

The  language  too,  I  say  not  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  for 
that  has  been  formed  upon  her  faith,  but  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
must  be  altered  and  brought  down  to  these  inferior  views.  No  dying 
saint  can  say,  **  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  if  he  be  a  man  like  our- 
selves ;  and  the  redeemed  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth,  can  dare  to 
associate  a  creature  so  with  God  in  Divine  honours  and  solemn  worship, 
IS  to  unite  in  the  chorus,  **  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever !" 

The  same  essential  changes  must  be  made  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
agency^  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  the  Church,  and  the  same  confusion 
introduced  into  the  language  of  Scripture.  ^  Our  salvation  by  Christ 
does  not  consist  only  in  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  dec,  but  in  communication 
of  Divine  grace  and  power,  to  renew  and  sanctify  us :  and  this  is  every 
where  in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  his  peculiar  office  ip 
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die  ecoDomy  of  man's  salvation :  it  must  therefore  make  a  fundamentd 
change  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  grace  and  assistance,  to  deny  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     For  can  a  creature  he  the  universal  spring 
and  fountain  of  Divine  grace  and  life  ?  Can  Q.Jinife  creature  be  a  kind 
of  universal  soul  to  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  to  every  sincere 
member  of  it  ?    Can  a  creature  make  such  close  application  to  our  minds, 
know  our  thoughts,  set  hounds  to  our  passions,  inspire  us  with  new  ailbc* 
tions  and  desires,  and  be  more  intimate  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves! 
If  a  creature  be  the  only  instrument  and  principle  of  grace,  wf  shall 
soon  be  tempted  either  to  deny  the  grace  of  God,  or  to  make  it  oc  y  an 
external  thing,  and  entertain  very  mean  conceits  of  it.      All  those 
miraculous  gifls  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  ;  all  the  graces  of  the  Chris, 
tian  life,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.     The  Divine  Spirit  is  the  principle 
of  immortality  in  us,  which  first  gave  life  to  our  souls,  and  will,  at  the 
last  day,  raise  our  dead  bodies  out  of  the  dust ;  works  which  sufficiently 
proclaim  him  to  be  God,  and  which  we  cannot  heartily  believe,  in  the 
Gospel  notion,  if  he  be  not."   {Sherlock^s   Vindication,)     All  this  has 
been  felt  so  forcibly  by  the  deniers  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  have  escaped  only  by  taking  another  leap  down  the  gulf  of 
error ;  and,  at  present,  the  Socinians  deny  that  (here  is  any  Holy  Ghosti 
and  resolve  the  whole  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

But  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  trinity  may  be  finally 
argued  from  the  manner  in  which  the  denial  of  it  would  affect  the  credU 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves ;  for  if  this  doctrine  be  not  contained 
in  them,  their  tendency  to  mislead  is  obvious.     Their  constant  language 
is  so  adapted  to  deceive,  and  even  to  compel  the  belief  of  falsehood,  even 
m  fundamental  points,  and  to  lead  to  the  practice  of  idolatry  itself,  that 
they  would  lose  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  from  tho  God 
of  truth,  and  ought  rather  to  be  shunned  than  to  be  studied.     A  great 
part  of  the  Scriptures  is  directed  against  idolatry,  which  is  declared  to  be 
**  that  abominable  thing  which  the  Lord  hateth ;"  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
design,  the   doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  God  is  laid  down  in  tht 
most  explicit  terms,  and  constantly  confirmed  by  appeals  to  his  works. 
The  very  first  command  in  the  decalogue  is,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
Gods  before  me ;"  and  the  sum  of  the  law,  as  to  our  duty  to  God,  is  thai 
we  love  HIM  **  with  an  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength/' 
If  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
be  consistent  with  all  this,  then  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Scriptures 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  ends  they  propose,  and  tha 
trutlis  in  which  they  would  instruct  mankind ;  but  if  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  creatures,  then  is  the  language  of  the  sacred  books 
most  deceptive  and  dangerous.     For  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  in 
that  case,  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  should  be  spoken  of  in  plund 
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terms,  and  that  this  plurality  should  be  restricted  to  three?  How  is  it 
that  the  vei  y  name  Jehovah  should  be  given  to  each  of  them,  and  that  re- 
peatedly  and  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  ?  How  is  it  that  the  promised, 
incarnate  Messiah  should  be  invested,  in  the  prophecies  of  his  adv«>nt, 
with  the  loftiest  attributes  of  €rod,  and  that  works  infinitely  superhumaa 
and  Divine  honours  should  be  predicted  of  him  7  and  that  acts  and  cha- 
racters of  unequivocal  Divinity,  according  to  the  common  apprehension 
of  mankind,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  also  ?  How  is  it,  that,  in  tiie 
New  Testament,  the  name  of  God  should  be  given  to  both,  and  that 
without  any  intimation  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  an  inferior  sense  ?  That 
the  creation  and  conservation  of  all  things  should  be  ascribed  to  Christ ; 
that  he  should  be  tcorshipped  by  angels  and  by  men ;  that  he  should  be 
represented  as  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  to  receive  the  adora- 
tions of  all  creatures ;  and  that  in  the  very  form  of  initiation  by  baptism 
into  his  Church,  itself  a  public  and  solemn  profession  of  faith,  the  bap- 
tism is  enjoined  to  be  performed  in  the  one  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  ?  One  God  and  two  creatures !  As  though  the  very  door 
of  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church  should  have  been  purposely  made 
the  gate  of  the  worst  and  most  corrupting  error  ever  introduced  among 
mankind, — trust  and  worship  in  creMiures  as  God ;  the  error  which  has 
spread  darkness  and  moral  desolation  over  the  whole  pagan  world ! 

And  here  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  question  is  begged,  that  more  is 
taken  for  granted  than  the  Socinians  will  allow  ;  for  this  argument  does 
not  rest  at  all  upon  what  the  deniers  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  understand 
by  all  these  terms,  and  what  interpretations  may  be  put  upon  them. 
This  is  the  popular  view  of  the  subject  which  has  just  been  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  they  themselves  acknowledge  it  by  resorting  to  the 
arts  and  labours  of  far-fetched  criticism,  in  order  to  attach  to  these  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  a  sense  different  to  the  obvious  and  popular  one.  Buf 
It  is  not  merely  the  popular  sense  of  Scripture.  It  is  so  taken,  and  haji 
been  taken  in  all  ages,  by  the  wisest  men  and  most  competent  critics,  to 
be  the  only  consistent  sense  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  a  circumstance  which 
still  more  strongly  proves,  that  if  the  Scriptures  were  written  on  Soci- 
nian  principles,  they  are  more  unfortunately  expressed  than  any  book  in 
the  world ;  and  they  can^  on  no  account,  be  considered  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, not  because  of  their  obscurity,  for  they  are  not  obscure,  but  because 
terms  are  used  in  them  which  convey  a  sense  difTerent  from  what  the 
w^riters  intended,  if  indeed  they  were  Socinians.  But  their  evidences 
prove  them  to  be  a  revelation  of  tnUh  from  the  God  of  truihf  and  they 
cannot  therefore  be  so  written  as  to  lead  men,  who  use  only  ordinary 
care,  into  fundamental  error ;  and  the  conclusion  therefore  must  inevita- 
bly be,  that  if  we  must  admit  either  on  the  one  hand  what  is  so  derogatory 
to  the  Scnptures,  and  so  subversive  of  all  confidence  in  them,  or,  on  the 
otb<^r,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  SpiriJ 
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is  there  explicitly  taught,  tliere  is  do  medium  between  aosolute  infidelity 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  ;  and  inde^,  to  adopt 
the  representation  of  a  great  divine,  it  is  rather  to  rave  than  to  reaaon, 
to  suppose,  that  he  whom  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  regard  as  the  Sa» 
viour  of  our  souls,  and  as  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifieation,  and 
redemption ;  he  who  hears  our  prayers,  and  is  always  present  with  hn 
Church  throughout  the  world,  who  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  Go^,  in  tha 
glory  of  his  Father,  and  who  shall  come  at  the  last  day  in  gkiry  and 
majesty,  accompanied  with  ministering  angels,  to  judge  ail  mankind 
and  to  bring  to  light  the  very  secrets  of  their  hearts,  should  be  a  mere 
man  or  a  created  being  of  any  kind.  (3) 

I  close  this  view  of  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Waterland : — 

"  While  we  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  as  interwoven  with 
the  very  frame  and  texture  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  appears  to  me 
natural  to  conceive  that  the  whole  scheme  and  economy  of  man's 
redemption  was  laid  with  a  principal  view  to  it,  in  order  to  bring  man- 
kind  gradually  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  three  Divine  pemons,  one 
God  blessed  for  ever.  I  would  speak  with  all  due  modesty,  caution,  and 
reverence,  as  becomes  us  always  in  what  concerns  the  unsearchable 
councils  of  Heaven  :  but  I  say,  there  appears  to  me  none  so  natural,  ot 
so  probable  an  account  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  from  first  to  last, 
as  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  namely,  that  such  a  redemption  was 
provided,  such  an  expiation  for  sins  required,  such  a  method  of  saticti- 
fication  appointed,  and  then  revealed,  that  so  men  might  know  that 
there  are  three  Divine  persons,  might  be  apprized  how  infinitely  the 
world  is  indebted  to  them,  and  might  accordingly  be  both  instructed  and 
inclined  to  love,  honour,  and  adore  them  here,  because  that  must  be  £ 
considerable  part  of  their  employment  and  happiness  hereafter."  {Impor- 
tance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,) 

In  order  to  bring  this  great  controversy  in  such  an  order  before  the 
reader,  as  may  assist  him  to  enter  with  advantage  into  it,  I  shall  first 
carefully  collect  the  leading  testimonies  of  Scripture  on  the  doctrine  of 

(3)  Oi«ovw/<ia,  qaie  ipsi  tribuitar,  ^coXoytav  necessario  tupponit,  ipsumqae  omnino 
»tatuit.  Quid  enim  ?  Messiam  aive  Christum  predicant  sacrflB  nostrte  liters  et 
credere  nos  profitemur  omnes,  qu;  nit  animarum  wspitator^  qui  nobis  elieapietUia, 
jtutitiaj  sanctificatio  et  redemptio^-qu'i  prcces  suorum,  ubivis  sacrosanc  turn  ejoa 
nomen  invocanlium,  illico  exaudiat — qui  ecclesisB  sue  per  universum  terrarum 
orbem  disseminate,  semper  presto  sit — qui  Deo  Patri,  ovvBfovoff  et  in  eadem  aede 
ooHocatus  sit-^Kjui  denique,  in  exitu  mundi,  immensa gloria  et  majestate  refulgens, 
angelis  ministris  stipatus,  veniet  orbem  judicaturus,  non  modo  facta  omnia,  eod 
et  conlis  secreta  omnium  quotquot  fuere  hominum  in  lucera  proditunis,  &c. 
Ileccine  omnia  in  punim  Aomtncm,  aut  ereaturam  aliquam  competere  7  Fidentar 
dico,  qui  ita  sentiat,  non  modo  contra  Fidem,  sed  et  rationem  ipsam  msaam. 
Bull,  Judic,  Eecl.  Cath.\ 
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the  tnnity  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, — adduce  the  opi. 
4aion8  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches, — answer  objections, — explain 
jae  chief  modem  heresies  on  this  subject,  and  give  their  Scriptural  con- 
futation. An  observation  or  two  on  the  dificuUies  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  one  undivided  Godhead  is  said  to 
involve  us,  may  properly  close  this  chapter. 

Mere  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  what  is  wholly  proper  and  peculiar 
to  God,  forms  no  objection  to  a  doctrine.  It  is  more  rationally  to  be 
considered  as  a  presumption  of  its  truth,  since  in  the  nature  of  God 
there  must  be  mysteries  far  above  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  Al^. 
his  natura*  attributes,  though  of  some  of  them  we  have  images  Ic  our. 
selves,  are  utterly  incomprehensible ;  and  the  manner  of  his  existence 
c:annot  be  less  so.  All  attempts,  however,  to  show  that  this  great 
doctrine  implies  a  contradiction,  have  failed.  A  contradiction  is  onl^ 
where  two  contraries  are  predicated  of  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  same 
respect.  Let  this  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  sophisms  resorted  to  on  this 
point  by  the  adversaries  of  the  faith,  will  be  easily  detected.  They 
urge,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  hiS  three  and  one,  that  is,  if  the  propo- 
sition has  any  meaning  at  all,  not  in  the  same  respect ;  the  three  persons 
are  not  one  person,  and  the  one  God  is  not  three  Gods.  But  it  is  no  con- 
tradiction  to  say,  that  in  different  respects  the  three  may  be  one  ;  that  is, 
that  in  respect  of  persons,  they  shall  be  three,  and  in  respect  of  (rod* 
head,  essence,  or  nature,  they  shall  be  one.  The  maimer  of  the  thing 
is  a  perfectly  distinct  question,  and  its  incomprehensibility  proves 
nothing  but  that  we  are  finite  creatures,  and  not  God.  As  for  difficuL 
ties,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  relieved  by  running  either  to  the  Arian  or 
the  Socinian  hypothesis.  The  one  ascribes  the  first  formation  and  the 
perpetual  government  of  the  universe,  not  to  the  Deity,  but  to  tne  wis- 
dom and  power  of  a  creature  ;  for,  however  exalfed  the  Anan  inferior 
Deity  may  be,  he  is  a  creature  still.  The  other  makes  a  mere  man 
the  creator  of  all  things.  For  whatever  is  meant  by  "  t?ie  Word  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  it  is  the  same  Word  of  which  the  evangelist  says,  that 
all  things  were  made  by  it,  and  that  itself  was  made  flesh.  If  this 
Word  be  the  Divine  attribute  wisdom,  then  that  attribute  in  the  degree 
which  was  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  in  this  view  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  was  conveyed  entire  into  the  mind  of  a  mere  man, 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  carpenter !  A  much  greater  difficulty,  in  my  appre- 
hension, than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  catholic  faith.**  (Horsley^s 

Vol,  I.  ao 
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CHAPTER  DL 

TRiiiiTT.--«Scrtpter«  Teiftmofiy. 

Ill  adducing  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  imrt} 
of  the  Godhead  from  the  sacred  volume,  by  exhibiting  some  of  itt 
numerous  and  decisive  testimonies  as  to  this  being  the  mode  in  which 
the  Divine  nature  subsists ;  the  explicit  manner  in  which  it  is  there  laid 
down,  that  there  is  but  oxb  God,  must  again  be  noticed. 

This  is  the  foundation  and  the  key  stone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  ScrifK 
tural  theology  ;  and  every  argument  in  favour  of  the  trinity  flows 
from  this  principle  of  the  absolute  uxott  of  Grod,  a  principle  which  the 
heresies  at  which  we  have  glanced  fancy  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
orthodox  doctrine. 

The  solemn  and  unequivocal  manner  in  which  the  unity  of  God  if 
stated  as  a  doctrine,  and  is  placed  as  the  foundation  of  all  true  reli^om 
whether  devotional  or  practical,  need  not  again  be  repeated  ;  an^  ^  i* 
here  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  unity  of  Crod. 

Of  this  one  God,  the  high  and  peculiar,  and,  as  it  has  been  truly 
called,  the  aippro/priaU  name,  is  Jehovah  ;  which,  like  all  the  Hehrew 
names  of  God,  is  not  an  insignificant  and  accidental  term,  but  a.  wone 
of  revelation^  a  name  adopted  by  God  himself  for  the  purpose  of  nriakiog 
known  the  mystery  of  his  nature.     To  what  has  been  already  sttid  oo 
this  appellation,  I  may  add  that  the  most  eminent  critics  derive  i^  from 
nyr^tfuU  existit ;  which  in  Kal  signifies  to  be,  and  in  Hiphel  to  caxa^  ^ 
be.     Buxtorf,  in  his  definition,  includes  both  these  ideas,  and  niekes  it 
signify  a  being  existing  from  himself  from  everlasting  to  everiasting}  snd 
communicating  existence  to  others,  and  adds,  that  it  signifies  the  Being 
who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come.     Its  derivation  has  been  vaiiously 
stated  by  critics,  and  some  fanciful  notions  have  been  formed  of  the 
import  of  its  several  letters ;  but  in  this  idea  of  absolute  existence  all 
agree.     <*  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  <<  that  ry^n^'v^ 
from  nin  or  riTl,  and  Grod's  own  interpretation  proves  no  less,  Exodiw 
iii,  14.     Some  contend  that  futurition  is  essential  to  the  name,  yet  al^ 
agree  the  root  signifieth  nothing  but  essence  or  existence,  that  is,  ro  nva. 
or  '>rap;(Siv."  {Exposition  of  the  Creed.)    No  appellation  of  the  Divine 
Being  could  therefore  be  more  distinctive,  than  that  which  impofts 
independent  and  eternal  being ;  and  for  this  reason  probably  it  wa^ 
that  the  Jews,  up  to  a  very  high  antiquity,  had  a  singular  reverence  foi 
It;    carried,  it  is  true,  to  a  superstitious   scrupulosity;   but  thereby 
showing  that  it  was  the  name  which  unveiled,  to  the  thoughts  of  those 
lo  whom  it  was  first  civcn,  the  awful  and  overwhelming  dories  of  < 
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seirexifllaiit  Being, — the  very  unfathomuble  depths  of  his  eternal  God 
Jbead.  (4) 

In  examining  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of  this  self-existent  and  eter- 
nal  Being,  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the  important  fact,  that  this 
ONE  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  under  plural  appellations,  and  that  not  once  or 
twice,  but  in  a  countless  number  of  instances.  So  that  the  Hebrew  names 
of  Ood,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  exprenive  and  dudaraUn-y  of  some 
f  peculiarity  or  excellence  of  his  nature,  are  found  in  several  cases  in  the 
plural  as  well  as  in  the  singular  form,  and  one  of  them,  Aleim,  gene- 
rally so ;  and  notwithstanding  it  was  so  fundamental  and  distinguishing 
an  article  of  the  Jewish  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  aknost 
all  other  nations,  there  was  but  one  living  and  true  God.  1  give  a  few 
instances.  Jehovah^  if  it  has  not  a  plural  form,  has  more  than  one 
personal  application.  **  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon 
Gromorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven.*'  We 
have  here  the  visible  Jehovah  who  had  talked  with  Abraham,  raining 
the  storm  of  vengeance  from  another  Jehovah,  out  of  heaven,  and  who 
was  therefore  invisible.  Tlius  we  have  two  Jehovahs  expressly  men* 
tioned,  ^  the  Lord  rained  from  the  Lord,"  and  yet  we  have  it  most 
solemnly  asserted  in  Deut.  vi,  4,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is 
one  Jehovah." 

The  very  first  name  in  the  Scriptures  under  which  the  Divine  Being 
18  introduced  to  us  as  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  a  plural  one, 
C3'*nSK*  Albih  ;  and  to  connect  in  the  some  sin^lar  manner  as  in  the 
foregoing  instance,  plurality  with  unity,  it  is  the  nominative  case  to  a 
verb  singular.  '<  In  the  beginning,  Gods  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  Of  this  form  innumerable  instances  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. That  the  word  is  plural,  is  made  certain  by  its  being  oflen 
joined  with  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs  plural ;  and  yet  when  it  cao 
mean  nothing  else  than  the  true  God,  it  is  generally  joined  in  its  plural 
form  with  verbs  singular.  To  render  this  still  more  striking,  the  Aleim 
are  said  to  be  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  the  Aleim :  thus  in  Psalm  c,  3, 
**  Know  ye,  that  JeJumahj  he,  the  Aleim^  he  hath  made  us,  and  not 
we  ourselves."  And  in  the  passage  before  given,  '<  Jehovah  our  AlriMs 
(^Godsj)  is  one  Jehovah."  Sk*  Al,  the  mighty  one,  another  name  of 
God,  has  its  plural  o*Sm»  Aum,  the  mighty  ones.  The  former  is  ren- 
'sred  by  Trommius  0so(,  the  latter  0soi.  '>OM>  Abir,  the  potent  one. 
has  the  plural  D*n'3M*  Abirim,  the  potent  ones.  Man  did  eat  the 
bread  of  the  Abtrim,  *<  angels'  food,"  conveys  no  idea  ;  the  manna  was 
the  bread   provided  miraculously,  and  was  therefore  called  the  food 

(4)  MftimonldM  telk  as,  thai  it  was  not  lawful  to  utter  thia  name,  except  in  ths 
•anotuary,  and  by  the  prietts.  "  Nomen,  quod,  ut  noeti,  non  proferre  licet,  niai 
in  saoctnario,  et  a  saoerdotibua  Dei  aanctie,  aolum  in  benedictione  ncerdotoro,  M 
et  a  aacerdote  mainio  In  die  jejunii.** 
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of  the  powerful  ones,  of  them  ^/ho  have  power  over  aU  nature,  tbo 
one  God. 

O'JliK*  AifONiM,  is  the  plural  form  of  piM*  Adon  a  governor.  «<  If  I  be 
Adoninij  masters^  where  is  my  fear?"  Mai.  i,  6.  Many  other  instance! 
might  be  given,  as,  «  Remember  thy  Creators  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 
<'  The  knowledge  of  the  Hdy  Ones  is  understanding."  ^  There  bs 
higher  than  they."  Heb.  High  Ones ;  and  in  Daniel,  ^  the  Waichen 
and  the  Holy  OnesJ*^ 

Other  plural  forms  of  speech  also  occur  when  the  one  true  God  only 
is  spoken  of.  ^  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image, 
after  our  likeness."  *<  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  w 
become  like  o/ie  of  m."  "  And  the  Lohd  said,  Let  us  go  down."— 
*^  Because  there  Goo  appeared  to  him."  Heb.  God  they  appeared^  the 
verb  being  plural.  These  instances  need  not  be  multiplied :  they  are 
the  common  forms  of  speech  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  no  criti- 
cism has  been  able  to  resolve  into  mere  idioms,  and  which  only  the 
dectrine  of  a  piuraUty  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  can  satis- 
factorily explain.  If  they  were  mere  idioms,  they  could  not  have  been 
misunderstood  by  those  to  whom  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  native,  to 
imply  plurality ;  but  of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  which  shall 
be  adduced  when  we  speak  of  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church.  They 
have  been  acknowledged  to  form  a  striking  singularity  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  even  by  those  who  have  objected  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  them ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  has  been  to  find  an  hypothesis, 
which  should  account  for  a  peculiarity,  which  is  found  in  no  other  lan- 
guage, with  the  same  circumstances.  (5) 

Some  have  supposed  angels  to  be  associated  with  God  when  these 
plural  forms  occur.  For  this  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  texts  them- 
selves, and  it  is  beside  a  manifest  absurdity.  Others,  that  the  style  of 
royalty  was  adopted,  which  is  refuted  by  two  considerations — thatal- 
mighty  God  in  other  instances  speaks  in  the  singular  and  not  in  the  plural 
number ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  style  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
when  Moses  or  any  of  the  sacred  penmen  composed  their  writings ;  no 
instance  of  it  being  found  in  any  of  the  inspired  books.  A  third  opinion 
IS,  that  the  plural  form  of  speaking  of  God  was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews 
from  their  ancestor?,  who  were  polytheists,  and  that  the  ancient  thee- 

(5)  The  argument  for  the  trinity  drawn  from  the  plural  appellation«  iriveo  to 
Ood  in  the  Hebrew  Scripturen,  was  oppoeed  by  the  younger  fiuxtorf;  who  y't 
admits  that  this  argument  ahould  not  altogether  be  rejected  among  Chn** 
taan«,  **  for  upon  the  Bame  principle  on  which  not  a  few  of  the  Jews  refer  thii 
emphatioal  application  of  the  plural  number  to  a  pIiR'ality  of  powers  or  oi 
Influences,  or  of  operations,  that  is,  ad  extra;  why  may  we  not  refer  it,  ad  i^^^ 
to  a  plurality  of  persons  and  to  personal  works  ?  Yea,  »ko  certainiy  A^*"^ 
what  that  was  which  the  ancient  Jews  understood  bv  this  plurality  •f  poW«^ 
and  facoltiM  7** 
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ogical  term  was  retained  afler  the  unity  of  God  was  acknowledged. 
This  assumes  what  is  totally  without  proof,  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews  were  polytheists ;  and  could  that  be  made  out,  it  would  leave 
It  still  to  be  accounted  for,  why  other  names  of  the  Deity  equally  ancient, 
for  an}  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  are  not  also  plural,  and  ec* 
pecially  the  high  name  of  Jehovah ;  and  why,  more  particularly  the  very 
appellation  in  question,  Aleim,  should  have  a  singular  form  also,  n^K  in 
tlie  same  language.  The  grammatical  reasons  which  have  been  offered 
are  equally  unsatisfactory.  If  then  no  hypothesis  explains  this  pecu* 
liarity,  but  that  which  concludes  it  to  indicate  that  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence  which  was  expressed  in  later  theology  by  the  phrase,  a  trinity 
of  persons,  the  inference  is  too  powerful  to  be  easily  resisted,  that  these 
plural  forms  must  be  considered  as  intended  to  intimate  the  plurality  of 
persons  in  essential  connection  with  one  supreme  and  adorable  Deity. 

This  argument,  however,  taken  alone,  powerful  as  it  has  oflen  been 
justly  deemed,  does  not  contain  the  strength  of  the  case.  For  natural 
as  it  is  to  expect,  presun^ng  this  to  be  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence, 
that  some  of  his  names  which,  according  to  the  expressive  and  simple 
character  of  the  Hebrew  language,  are  descriptions  of  realities^  and  that 
some  of  the  modes  of  expression  adopted  even  in  the  earliest  revelations, 
should  carry  some  intimation  of  aybct,  which,  as  essentially  connected 
with  redemption,  the  future  complete  revelation  of  the  redeeming  scheme 
was  intended  fully  to  unfold ;  yet,  were  these  plural  titles  and  forms  of 
construction  blotted  out,  the  evidence  of  a  plurality  of  Divme  persons  in 
the  Godhead  would  still  remain  in  its  strongest  form.  For  that  evidence 
is  not  merely,  that  God  has  revealed  himself  under  plural  appellations, 
nor  that  these  are  constructed  with  sometimes  singular  and  sometimes 
plural  forms  of  speech ;  but  that  three  persons,  and  three  persons  only 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  under  Divine  titles,  each  having  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  Divinity  ascribed  to  him ;  and  yet  that  the  first  and 
leading  principle  of  the  same  book,  which  speaks  thus  of  the  character 
and  works  of  these  persons,  should  be,  that  there  is  but  one  God.  This 
point  being  once  established,  it  may  be  asked  which  of  the  hypotheses, 
the  orthodox,  the  Arian,  or  the  Socinian,  agrees  best  with  this  plain  and 
explicit  d«»ctriue  of  Holy  Writ.  Plain  and  explicit,  I  say,  not  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  not  as  to  the  comprehension  of  it,  but  as 
to  this  particular,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  plainly  stated  in  the  Scriptures. 

Let  this  point  then  be  examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  even  that  the  very 
number  three  has  this  pre-eminence ;  that  the  application  of  these  names 
and  powers  is  restrained  to  it,  and  never  strays  beyond  it;  and  that  those 
who  confide  in  the  testimony  of  God,  rather  than  in  the  opinions  of  men, 
have  sufficient  Scriptural  reason  to  distinguish  their  faith  from  the  unbe 
lief  of  others  by  avowmg  themselves  Trinitarians.  (6) 

(6)  The  word  rptau  frifit<<»,  came  into  use  in  the  second  century. 
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The  solemu  fonii  of  beaedicdoii)  in  which  the  Jewish  high  priests 
were  commanded  to  Mess  the  children  of  Israel,  has  in  it  this  peculiar 
indication,  and  singularly  answers  to  the  form  of  benediction  so  general 
in  the  close  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  and  which  so  appropriately  closes 
the  solemn  services  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  given  in  Numbers  vi, 
d4--97. 

Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee : 

JehoTah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thet  t 

Jehovah  lift  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

If  the  three  members  of  this  hrm  of  benediction  be  attentively  con* 
flidered,  they  will  be  found  to  agree  respectively  to  the  three  persons 
taken  in  the  usual  order  of  the  Father,  the  S<m,  and  the  Holy  GhosL 
The  Father  is  the  author  of  Uessing  and  preservaliony  SlummaHon  and 
grace  are  from  the  Son,  iUumiruUion  and  peace  from  the  Spirit,  the 
teacher  of  truth  and  the  Comforter.  {Vide  Jones^e  Catholic  Doetrinen) 

*^  The  first  member  of  the  formula  expresses  the  benevolent  <  love  of 
God ;'  the  father  of  mercies  and  fountain  of  all  good :  the  second  weD 
comports  with  the  redeeming  and  reconciling  <  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;'  and  the  last  is  appropriate  to  the  purity,  consolation,  and  joy, 
which  are  received  from  the  '  communion  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit.' "  {SmiVi 
Permn  of  Christ.) 

The  connection  of  certain  specific  blessings  in  this  form  of  benedic- 
tion  with  the  Jehovah  mentioned  three  times  distinctly,  and  those  which 
are  represented  as  flowing  from  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  apos- 
tolic form,  would  be  a  singular  coincidence  if  it  even  stood  alone ;  but 
the  light  of  the  same  eminent  truth,  though  not  yet  fully  revealed, 
breaks  forth  from  other  partings  of  the  clouds  of  the  early  morning  of 
revelation. 

The  inner  part  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  was  called  the  holy  ofhoUes, 
that  is,  the  holy  place  of  the  Hcly  Ones ;  and  the  number  of  these  is 
indicated,  and  limited  to  three,  in  the  celebrated  vision  of  Isaiah,  and 
that  with  great  expUcitness.  The  scene  of  that  vision  is  the  holy  place 
of  the  temple,  and  lies  therefore  in  the  very  abode  and  residence  of  the 
Holy  Ones,  here  celebrated  by  the  seraphs  who  veiled  their  faces  before 
them.  And  one  cried  unto  another,  and  said,  ^  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  thf 
Lord  of  hosts."  This  passage,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  eluded  b} 
saying  that  this  act  of  Divine  adoration  here  mentioned,  is  merely  em- 
photic,  or  in  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expressing  a  superlative ;  thougli  that  is 
assumed,  and  by  no  means  proved.  It  is  however  worthy  of  serious  notioe, 
that  this  distinct  trine  act  of  adoration,  which  has  been  so  oflen  supposed 
to  mark  a  plurality  of  persons  as  the  objects  of  it.  is  answered  by  a  voice 
from  that  excellent  glory  which  overwhelmed  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
when  he  was  favoured  with  the  vision,  responding  in  the  same  language 
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of  plurality  in  which  the  doxology  of  the  seraphs  is  expressed.  "  Alio 
1  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord^  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  wiU 
go  for  us  ?"  But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  in  this  passage  the 
Holy  Onegf  who  were  addressed  each  by  his  appropriate  and  equal 
designation  of  holy^  were  the  three  Divine  subsistences  in  the  Godhead. 
Ilie  being  addressed  is  the  <'  Lord  of  hosts."  This  all  acknowledge 
to  include  the  Father;  but  the  Evangelist  John,  xii,  41,  in  manifest 
reference  to  this  transaction,  observes,  '<  These  things  said  Esaias,  when 
he  saw  his  (Christ's)  glory  and  s)>ake  of  him."  In  this  vision,  therefore, 
we  have  the  Sen  also,  whose  glory  on  this  occasion  the  prophet  is  said 
to  have  beheld.  Acts  xxviii,  f25,  determines  that  there  was  also  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  *<  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias 
the  prophet  unto  our  fathers,  saying,  Go  unto  this  people  and  say,  Hear, 
ing  ye  shall  hecur  and  not  understand,  and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  not 
perceive,"  dec.  These  words,  quoted  from  Isaiah,  the  Apostle  Paul 
declares  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Isaiah  declares 
them  to  have  been  spoken  on  this  very  occasion  by  the  ^  Lord  of  hosts." 
'*  And  he  said,  Go  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed  and  understahd 
not,  and  see  ye  indeed  but  perceive  not,"  dec. 

Now  let  all  these  circumstances  be  placed  together — thr  plack,  the 
holy  place  of  the  Holy  Ones ;  the  repetition  of  the  homage,  threb  times, 
Holy,  holy,  holy—the  one  Jehovah  of  hosts,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
— the  plural  pronoun  used  by  this  one  Jehovah,  us ;  the  declaration  of 
an  evangelist,  that  on  this  occasion  Isaiah  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  ;  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  spoke  on  that  occa- 
sion was  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  the  conclusion  will  not  appear  to  be 
without  most  powerful  authority,  both  circumstantial  and  declaratory, 
that  the  adoration.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  referred  to  the  Divine  three,  in  the 
one  essence  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Accordingly,  m  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions, where  **  the  Lamb*^  is  so  constantly  represented  as  sitting  upon  the 
Divine  throne,  aod  where  he  by  name  is  associated  with  the  Father,  as 
the  object  of  the  equal  homage  and  praise  of  saints  and  angels ;  this 
scene  from  Isaiah  is  transferred  into  the  fourth  chapter,  and  the  ^  living 
creatures,"  the  seraphim  of  the  prophet,  are  heard  in  the  same  strain, 
and  with  the  same  trine  repetition,  saying,  <*  Holyj  holy,  holyj  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  tocu,  and  iff,  and  is  to  come,*^  Isaiah,  xlviii,  16,  also 
snakes  this  threefold  distinction  and  limitation.  <*  And  now  the  Lord 
Crody  and  his  Spirit^  hath  sent  »t6."  The  words  are  manifestly  spoken 
by  Messkuh,  who  declares  himself  sent  by  the  Lord  God,  and  hyhis  Spirit. 
Some  render  it,  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit^  the  latter  term  lieing  also 
in  the  accusative  case.  This  strengthens  the  application,  by  bringing 
the  phrase  nearer  to  that  so  often  used  by  our  Lord  in  his  discourses, 
who  spraks  of  himself  and  the  Spirit,  being  sent  by  the  Father.  <<  The 
Father  which  sent  me — ^the  Comforter  whom  I  will  send  unto  von  fiom 
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the  Father,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father."  Isafah  xxxiv,  16,  ^'Seek 
ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read,  fcr  my  mouth  it  hath  coia. 
manded,  and  ais  Spihit  it  hath  gathered  them."  **  Here  is  one  pemou 
speaking  of  the  Spirit,  anoiker  person."  (Jones  on  the  7Hmfy«)  H/kg. 
ii,  5,  7,  **  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  accoiding  ''c  the  word 
that  I  covenanted  with  you  when  you  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  my  SpirH 
remaineth  among  you  ;  fear  ye  not.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts 
I  wi]]  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come."  Here 
also  we  have  three  persons  distinctly  mentioned ;  the  Lord  of  hosts,  his 
Spirit,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  given,  in  which  there  is  this  change 
of  persons,  sometimes  enumerating  two,  sometimes  three,  but  never  more 
than  three,  arrayed  in  these  eminent  and  Divine  characters.  The  pas- 
sages  in  the  New  Testament  are  familiar  to  every  one:  <* Baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hcly  Ghost,^ 
^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  with  others  in  which  the  sacred  three,  and 
three  only,  are  thus  collocated  as  objects  of  eqiud  trust  and  honour,  and 
equally  the  fountain  and  the  source  of  grace  and  benediction. 

On  the  celebrated  passage  in  1  John  v,  7,  ^  There  are  three  that  beai 
record  in  heaven,"  I  say  nothing,  because  authorities  against  its  genuine, 
ness  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox,  and  among  those  who  do 
not  captiously  make  objections ;  and  because  it  would  scarcely  be  fair 
to  adduce  it  as  a  proof,  unless  the  arguments  on  each  side  were  exhibit- 
ed, which  would  lead  to  discussions  which  lie  beside  the  design  of  this 
work,  and  more  properly  have  their  place  in  separate  and  distinct  trea- 
tises. The  recent  revival  of  the  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  of  this 
text,  however,  shows  that  the  point  is  far  from  being  critically  settled 
against  the  passage,  as  a  true  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  artd  the  argument 
from  the  context  is  altogether  in  favour  of  those  who  advocate  it,  the 
hiatus  in  the  sense  never  having  been  satisfactorily  supplied  by  those 
who  reject  it.  This  is  of  more  weight  in  arguments  of  this  kind  than  is 
often  allowed.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  it  has  elsewhere  abund- 
ant proof. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  that  while  the  unity  of  God  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  laid  down  with  tbu 
utmost  solemnity,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  by  precepts,  by 
threatenings,  by  promises,  by  tremendous  punishments  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry  among  the  Jews,  the  very  names  of  God,  as  given  in  the 
revelation  made  of  himself,  have  plural  forms  and  are  connected  with 
plural  modes  of  speech  ;  that  other  indications  of  plurality  are  given  in 
various  parts  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  that  this  plurality  is  restricted  to  three. 
On  those  texts,  however,  which  in  their  terms  denote  a  plurality  and  a 
trinity,  the  proof  does  not  wholly  or  chipfly  rest,  and  they  have  l)eeo 
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only  adduced  as  introductory  to  instances  too  numeroiui  to  be  all  ex- 
amined,  in  which  two  distinct  persons  are  spoken  of,  sometimes  connect- 
edly and  sometimes  separately,  as  associated  with  God  in  his  perfections. 
and  incommunicable  glories,  and  as  performing  works  of  unequivocal 
Divine  majesty  and  infinite  power,  and  thus  together  manifesting  thai 
(ri-unity  of  the  Godhead  which  the  true  Church  has  in  all  ages  adore^l 
and  magnified.  This  is  the  great  proof  upon  which  the  doctrine  rests. 
The  first  of  these  two  persons  is  tlve  Sony  the  second  the  Spirits  Of  the 
former,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  titles  of  Jehovah,  Lord,  God,  King, 
King  of  Israel,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  other  names  of  God,  are  ascribed 
to  him, — ^that  he  is  invested  with  the  attributes  of  eternity,  omnipotence, 
ubiquity,  infinite  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  &c, — that  he  was  tlie 
Leader,  the  visible  King,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of  the  Jews,— 
that  he  forms  the  great  subject  of  prophecy,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  in  language,  which  if  applied  to  men  or  to  angels 
would  by  the  Jews  have  been  considered  not  as  sacred  but  idolatrous, 
and  which,  therefore,  except  that  it  agreed  with  their  ancient  faith,  would 
totally  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  those  writings, — ^thal  he  is  eminently- 
known  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  as  the  Son  of  God,  an 
appellative  which  is  sufficiently  proved  to  have  been  considered  as  im. 
plying  an  assumption  of  Divinity  by  the  circumstance  that,  for  asserting 
it,  our  Lord  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  blasphemer  by  the  Jewish  san. 
hedrim, — that  he  became  incarnate  in  our  nature, — ^wrought  miracles 
by  his  own  original  power,  and  not,  as  his  servants,  in  the  name  of  an- 
other,— that  he  authoritatively  forgave  sin, — that  for  the  sake  of  his 
sacrifice,  sin  is  forgiven  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  alone, — that  he  rose  from  the  dead  to  seal  all  these  pretensions  to 
Divinity, — that  he  is  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe,  all  power 
^u^g  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth, — that  his  inspired  apostles 
exhibit  him  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  as  the 
true  God  and  the  eternal  life ;  as  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  only  wise  God  and  our  Saviour, — that  they  offer  to  him  the  highest 
worship, — that  they  trust  in  him,  and  command  all  others  to  trust  in  him 
for  eternal  life, — that  he  is  the  head  over  all  things, — ^that  angels  wor- 
ship him  and  render  him  service, — that  he  will  raise  the  dead  at  the 
last  day, — judge  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  and  finally  determine  the 
everlasting  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

This  is  the  outline  of  Scriptural  testimony  as  to  the  Son.  As  to  the 
Dkvine  character  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  equally  explicit.  He  too  is  called 
Jehovah ;  Jehovah  of  hosts ;  God.  Eternity,  omnipotence,  ubiquity, 
infinite  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  of  Deity,  are  ascribed  to  him.  lie  ie 
introduced  as  an  agent  in  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  to  him  is  ascribed 
Che  conservation  of  all  living  beings.  He  is  the  source  of  the  inspira- 
Cioo  of  prophets  and  apostles ;  the  object  of  worship ;  the  efficient  a n^enl 
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in  iUuuiinating,  comTortiiig,  and  sanctifying  the  souls  of  men.  He  makes 
intercession  for  the  saints ;  quickens  the  dead,  and,  finally,  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  form  of  baptism  into  the  one 
name  of  God,  and  in  the  apostoUc  form  of  benediction,  as  equall)'  with 
them  the  source  and  fountain  of  grace  and  blessedness.  These  deci- 
sive  points  I  shall  proceed  to  estabUsh  by  the  express  declarations  of 
various  passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  When  thai  '» 
done,  the  argument  will  then  Le,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  is,  that  there  is  b<jt  one  God  ;  and,  on  the  other,  thai 
throughout  both  Testaments,  three  persons  are,  in  unequivocal  language, 
and  by  unequivocal  circumstances,  declared  to  be  Divine ;  the  only  con- 
clusion which  can  harmonize  these  otherwise  oppanie,  ooniradictonff  and 
most  misleading  propositions,  and  declarations,  is,  that  the  thbeb  per- 
sons ARB  ONE  God. 

In  the  prevalent  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  neither  of  these  views 
is  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of.  Thus  it  exactly  harmonizes  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  can  it  be  charged  with  greater  mystery  than  is  assign- 
able to  them.  The  trinity  is  asserted,  but  the  unity  is  not  obscured ; 
the  unity  is  confessed,  but  without  denial  of  the  trinity.  No  figures  of 
speech,  no  unnatural  modes  of  interpretation  are  resorted  to,  to  recon- 
cile these  views  with  human  conceptions,  which  they  must  infinitely 
transcend.  This  is  the  character  of  the  heresies  which  have  arisen  oo 
this  subject.  They  all  spring  from  the  attempt  to  make  this  mysteiy 
of  God  conceivable  by  the  human  mind,  and  less  a  stone  of  stumbling 
to  the  pride  of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  *<  the  faith  of  €rod*s  elect,"  as 
embodied  in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  all  truly  evangelical  Churches 
follow  the  example  of  the  Scriptures  in  entirely  overlooking  these  lo« 
considerations,  and  <*  declaring  the  thing  as  it  is,"  with  all  its  mystery 
and  incomprehensibleness,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness.  It  declares  <'  that  we  worship  one  God  in  trinity, 
and  trinity  in  unity  ;  neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  the 
substance ;  for  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son, 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one ;  the  glory  equal,  the  majest) 
eoetemal.  So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghosi 
is  Grod ;  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God."  {Aihanasian 
Creed*)  Or,  as  it  is  well  expressed  by  an  eminent  modem,  as  greit  a 
master  of  reason  and  science  as  he  was  of  theobgy :  **  There  is  :iie 
Divine  nature  or  essence,  common  unto  three  persons,  incomprehensibly 
united,  and  ineffably  distinguished ;  united  in  essential  attributes,  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  idioms  and  relations  ;  all  equally  infinite  in  eveiy 
Divine  perfection,  each  different  from  the  other  in  order  and  manner 
of  subsistence  ;  that  there  is  a  mutual  existence  of  one  in  all,  and  all  in 
one ,  a  communication  without  any  deprivation  or  diminution  in  tfas 
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eommuDlcant ;  an  eternal  generation,  and  an  etenial  piocession  viithout 
precedence  or  succession,  without  proper  causality  or  dependence ;  a 
Father  imparting  his  own,  and  a  Son  receiving  his  Father's  life,  and  a 
Spirit  issuing  from  both,  without  «ny  division  or  multiplication  of  essence. 
These  are  notions  which  may  well  puzzle  our  reason  in  conceiving  how 
they  agree ;  but  ought  not  to  stagger  our  faith  in  asserting  that  the) 
are  true ;  (or  if  the  Holy  Scripture  teacheth  us  plainly,  and  irequently 
Joth  inculcate  upon  us,  that  there  is  but  one  true  God ;  if  it  as  manifeiriy 
doth  ascribe  to  the  three  persons  of  the  blessed  trinity,  the  same  august 
names,  the  same  peculiar  characters,  the  same  Divine  attributes,  the 
same  superlativel}*  admirable  operations  of  creation  and  providence ;  if  it 
also  doth  prescribe  to  them  the  same  supreme  honours,  services,  praises, 
and  acknowledgments  to  be  paid  t  ^  them  all ;  this  may  be  abundantly 
enough  to  satisfy  our  minds,  to  stop  our  mouths,  to  smother  all  doubt 
and  dispute  about  this  high  and  holy  mystery."  (Dr.  Barrow*i  Defence 
of  the  Trinity.) 

One  observation  more,  before  we  proceed  to  the  Scriptural  evidence 
of  the  positions  above  laid  down,  shall  close  this  chapter.  The  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  I  have  said,  grounds  itself  on  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  tho  Divine  unity,  and  it  closes  with  it ;  and  this  may  set  the  true 
believer  at  rest,  when  he  is  assailed  by  the  sophistical  enemies  of  bis  faith 
with  the  charge  of  dividing  his  regards,  as  he  directs  his  prayers  to  one 
or  other  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  For  the  time  at  least,  he 
is  said  to  honour  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  true  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  will  remove  this  objection.  It  is  not  the 
Socinian  notion  of  unity.  Theirs  is  the  unity  of  one,  ours  the  unity  of 
three.  We  do  not,  however,  as  they  seem  to  suppose,  think  the  Divine 
essence  divisible,  and  participafed  by,  and  shared  among,  three  persons ; 
but  wholly  and  undividedly  possessed  and  enjoyed.  Whether,  therefore, 
we  address  our  prayers  and  adorations  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy 
Ghost,  we  address  the  same  adorable  Being,  the  one  Uving  and  true  God, 
''  Jehovah,  our  Aleim,  is  one  Jehovah."  With  reference  to  the  relations 
which  each  person  bears  to  us  in  the  redeeming  economy,  our  ap- 
proaches to  the  Father  are  to  be  made  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Son,  and  by,  or  with  dependence  upon,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit.  Yet,  as  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  shows,  this  does  not 
preclude  direet  prayer  to  Christ  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  direct 
useriptions  of  glory  and  honour  to  each.  In  all  this  we  glorify  the  mm 
"  God  over  alL  blessed  for  evermore." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Trinity — Pre-existence  of  Christ. 

Bt  establishing,  on  Scriptural  authority,  the  pre^xistence  of  our  Loro, 
we  take  the  first  step  in  the  demonstration  of  his  absolute  Divinit}'.  Bis 
pre-existence,  indeed,  simply  considered,  does  not  evince  his  Godhead 
and  is  not,  therefore,  a  proof  against  the  Arian  hypothesis  ;  but  it  de 
stroys  the  Socinian  notion,  that  he  was  a  man  only.  For  since  no  one 
contends  Cot  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  and  if  they  did,  the  doctiine 
would  be  refuted  by  their  own  consciousness,  it  is  clear,  that  if  Christ 
existed  before  his  incarnation,  he  is  not  a  mere  man,  whatever  his  nature, 
by  other  arguments,  may  be  proved  to  be. 

This  point  has  been  felt  to  press  so  heavily  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ,  that  both  ancient  and  modem  Socinians  have 
bent  against  it  all  those  arts  of  interpretation  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  show  both  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  and  the  pertinacity 
with  which  they  cling  to  ofl  and  easily  refuted  error.  I  shall  dwell  a 
little  on  this  point,  because  it  will  introduce  some  instances  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Socinian  mode  of  perverting  the 
Scriptures. 

The  existence  of  our  Lord  prior  to  his  incarnation  might  be  forcibly 
argued  from  the  declsirations  that  he  was  "  sent  into  the  world  ;"  that 
"  he  came  in  the  flesh ;"  that  "  he  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood ;"  that  he 
was  '*  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  ;"  and  other  similar  phrases.  These 
are  modes  of  speech  which  are  used  of  no  other  person ;  which  are 
never  adopted  to  express  the  natural  birth,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  existence  of  ordinary  men  ;  and  which  Socinianism,  therefore,  leaves 
without  a  reason,  and  without  an  explanation,  when  used  of  Christ. 
But  arguments  drawn  from  these  phrases  are  rendered  wholly  unneces- 
sary, by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  passages  which  explicitly  declare 
his  pre-existence,  and  by  which  the  ingenuity  of  unsubmissive  criticism 
has  been  always  foiled  ;  the  interpretations  given  being  too  forced,  and 
too  unsupported,  either  by  the  common  rules  of  criticism^  or  by  the 
idioms  of  language,  to  produce  the  least  impression  upon  any,  not  pre. 
▼iously  disposed  to  torture  the  word  of  God  in  order  to  make  it  subservient 
to  an  error. 

The  first  of  these  proofs  of  the  pre-eKister.ce  of  Christ  is  from  tbo 
testimony  of  the  Baptist,  John  i,  15,  "  He  thai  cometh  aflei  me  is  pre. 
ferred  before  me,  for  he  toas  before  me ;"  or  as  it  is  in  verse  30,  "'After 
me  Cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before  m«." 

The  Socinian  exposition  is,  "  The  Christ,  who  is  to  begin  his  ministry 
afler  me  his,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  been  preferred  before  me, 
becatise  h«  in  my  chief  or  principal.'*     Thus  they  interpret  the  last 
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.lause  <<  for  he  was  before  me,"  in  the  sense  of  dignity,  and  not  of 
ftmf,  though  St.  John  uses  the  same  word  to  denDte  priority  of  time, 
in  several  places  of  his  Grospel,  '*  If  the  world  hate  you,  you  know  that 
at  hated  me,  before  it  hated  you  ;"  and  ch.  i,  41  ;  viii,  7 ;  xx,  4-8*  If 
they  take  the  phrase  in  the  second  clause  SfMrpo^^sv  jxx  'yByovBv  il  the 
sense  of  ^  preferred,"  then,  by  tneir  mode  of  rendering  the  last  clause, 
ss  Bishop  Pearson  has  observed,  **  a  thing  is  made  the  reason  of  itself, 
which  is  a  great  absurdity  and  a  vain  tautology." — **  He  is  preferred 
before  me,  because  he  is  my  chief;"  whereas  by  taking  'uspuroe  /xi  in 
tlte  sense  of  time,  a  reason  for  this  preference  is  given.  There  is, 
bvwever,  another  rendering  of  the  seqpnd  clause  which  makes  the  pas- 
iage  still  more  impracticable  in  the  sense  of  the  Socinians.  Efiirpod'dsv 
is  never  in  the  Septuagint  or  in  the  New  Testament  used  for  dignity  or 
rank  ;  but  refers  either  to  place  or  timey  and  if  taken  in  the  sense  of  time, 
the  rendering  will  be,  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  was  before  me  ;"  and 
on,  in  the  next  clause,  signifying  **  certaitdy,^^  ^^tnily,^  (Schleusner 
8ub  voce,)  the  last  clause  will  be  made  emphatical,  '<  certainly,  he  was 
before  me,"  and  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  giving  a  reason  for  the  senti- 
ment  in  the  preceding  clause,  or  as  tautological,  but  as  explanatory  and 
impressive ;  a  mode  of  speaking  exceedingly  natural  when  so  great  a 
doctrine,  and  so  high  a  mystery  was  to  be  declared,  that  he  who  was 
bom  afler.John,  was  yet,  in  point  of  existence,  before  him; — <'  certainly, 
he  was  before  me."  This  rendering  of  the  second  clause  is  adopted  by 
several  eminent  critics ;  but  whether  this  or  the  common  version  be 
preferred,  the  verb  in  the  last  clause,  he  was  before  me,  sufficiently 
fixes  Ttfpuroc  in  the  sense  of  priority  of  time.  Had  it  referred  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  Christ,  it  would  no*  have  been,  <'  he  was,"  but  **  he 
IS  before  me,"  s^i  not  ?}v. 

The  passages  which  express  that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven,  are 
next  to  be  considered.  He  styles  himself  **  the  bread  of  God  which 
comefh  dawn  from  henven. — The  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven, — He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all ;  he  that  is  of  the 
earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth  ;  he  that  cometh  from  heaven 
iit  above  dH ;"  and  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  ''  No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  dovmfrom  heaven,  even  the  Son 
'f  man  which  is  in  heaven,"  In  what  manner  are  declarations  so  plain 
and  urequivocal.to  be  eluded,  and  by  what  arts  are  they  to  be  interpreted, 
nto  nJhing?  This  shall  be  considered.  Socinus  and  his  early  dis- 
ciplcs  in  order  to  account  for  these  phrases,  supposed  that  Chrisf. 
between  the  time  of  his  birth  and  entrance  upon  his  office,  was  translattd 
into  heaven,  and  there  remained  some  time,  that  he  might  see  and  hear 
those  things  which  he  was  to  publish  in  the  world,  lliis  hypothesis, 
however,  only  proves  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  intcB. 
preting  thtsse  passages  so  as  to  turn  away  their  hostile  aspect  from  th« 
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errors  of  man.  It  is  supported  by  no  passage  of  Scnoture,  by  uo  tradi. 
tion,  by  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thingi  or  in  the  discourse.  The 
modem  Socinians,  therefore,  finding  the  portion  of  their  elder  brethren 
ontenabley  resolve  the  whole  into^^re,  the  most  convenient  method  <^ 
evading  the  difficulty,  and  tell  us,  that  as  we  should  naturally  say,  that  a 
person  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  purposes  of  God| 
must  ascend  to  heaven  to  converse  with  him,  and  return  to  make  them 
known,  so  our  Lord's  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  literal  ascent 
and  descent,  but  merely  this,  ^  that  he  alone  was  admitted  to  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  will,  and  was  commissioned  to  reveal  it  to  men." 
{BeMani's  Calm  Inquiry.) 

In  the  passages  quoted  above,  as  declarations  of  the  pre*existence  of 
Christ,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  phrases  to  be  accounted  fiur^ 
— ascending  into  heaven^ — and,  coming  dovm  from  heaven.  The  formei 
is  said  to  mean  the  being  admitted  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  counsels.  But  if  this  were  the  sense,  it  could  not  be  true  that 
**  no  man"  had  thus  ascended  but  *'  the  Son  of  man ;"  since  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets  in  succession  had  been  admitted  to  *'  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  counsels,"  and  had  been  ^<  commissioned"  to  reveal  them. 
It  is  nothing  to  say  that  our  Lord's  acquaintance  with  the  Divine  counsels 
was  more  deep  and  comprehensive.  The  case  is  not  stated  compara* 
tivdy^  but  exclusively, — **'  No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  but  the 
Son  of  man ;"  no  man,  but  himself,  hod  been  in  heaven.  (7)  Allowing 
therefore  the  principle  of  the  Socinian  gloss,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  text  in  question,  and  is  in  fact  directly  refuted  by  it. 

But  the  principle  is  false,  and  it  may  be  denied,  that  "  to  ascend  into 
heaven"  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  to  express  the  knowledge  of  high  and 
mysterious  things.  So  utterly  does  this  pretence  fail,  that  not  one  of  the 
passages  they  adduce  in  proof  can  be  taken  in  any  other  than  its  literal 
meaning ;  and  they  are  therefore,  as  are  others,  directly  against  them. 
Deut.  XXX,  11,  is  first  adduced.  "  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  into  heaven 
and  bring  it  unto  us  ?"  This  we  are  told  we  must  take  figuratboely ;  but 
then,  unhappily  for  them,  it  is  also  immediately  subjoined,  **  neither  is 
It  beyond  tlie  «ea,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  who  shall  go  over  the  «ea  for 
us  ?"  If  the  ascent  into  heaven  in  the  first  clause  is  to  be  taken  figunu 
tively,  then  the  going  beyond  the  sea  cannot  be  taken  literally,  and  we 
shall  still  want  a  figurative  interpretation  for  this  part  of  the  declaratioo 
of  Moses  respecting  the  law,  h  hich  will  not  so  easily  be  furnished.  Tlie 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  Romans  x,  6,  in  which  there  is  ao 
adaptation  of  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  to  the  Gospel.  <<  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven?  that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above,"  d^ 
W(ird«  which  have  no  meaning  unless  plaoe  be  literally  understood,  and 

«7)  «•  No  irm,  except  myself,  ever  wm  in  heaven  *  (P<?flrcf^l 
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which  show  that  the  apostle,  a  sufficieDt  judge  of  Hebrew  modes  of 
exnression,  understood,  in  its  literal  sense,  tlie  passage  in  Deuteronomy. 
A  second  passage  to  which  they  trust,  is  Prov.  xxx,  4,  "  Who  bath 
ascended  and  descended,"  but  if  what  immediately  follows  be  added, 
*'  who  hath  gathered  the  winds  in  his  fists,  who  hath  bound  the  waten 
in  a  gannent,"  &c,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  passage  has  no  reference 
10  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  a  servant  of  God,  but  expresses  the 
various  operations  in  nature  carried  on  by  God  himself.  <*  Who  hath 
done  this  ?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name,  if  thou  canst 
teU  r^ 

In  Baruch  iii,  29,  it  is  asked  of  wisdom,  '*  Who  hath  gone  up  into 
heaven,  and  taken  her,  and  brought  her  down  from  the  clouds  ?"  but  it 
is  here  also  edded,  <*  Or  who  hath  gone  over  the  sea  for  her?"  Wisdom 
is,  ill  this  passage,  clearly  personified ;  a  place  of  habitation  is  assigned 
her,  which  is  to  be  sought  out  by  those  who  would  attain  her.  This 
apocryphal  text,  therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  mystical  notion 
of  ascending  into  heaven,  advanced  by  Socinian  expositors. 

If  they  then  utterly  fail  to  establish  their  forced  and  unnatural  sense 

of  ascending  into  heaven ;  let  us  examine  whether  they  are  more  sue 

cessful  in  establishing  their  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  coming  down 

from  heaven."    This,  they  say,  means  **U>  he  commissioned  to  reveal 

the  will  of  God  to  men ;"   ( L  eJskam's  Calm  Inquiry ;)  but  if  so,  the 

phrases,  *<  to  ascend  up  into  heaven,"  and  "  to  come  down  from  thence," 

which  are  manifestly  opposed  to  each  other,  lose  all  their  opposition  in 

the  interpretation,  which  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is,  as  to  both, 

entirely  gratuitous,  arbitrary  and  contradictory.     For,  as  Dr.  Magee 

has  acutely  remarked,  "  it  is  observed  by  (he  editors  of  the  Unitarian 

Version,  and  enforced  with  much  emphasis  by  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr. 

Carpenter,  that  to  '  ascend  into  heaven'  signifies  *  to  become  acquainted 

with  the  truths  of  God,'  and  that  consequently  the  <  correlative'  to  this, 

(the  opposite  they  should  have  said,)  to  *  descend  from  heaven,'  must 

mean  '  to  bring  and  to  discover  those  truths  to  the  world.'  {Imp,  Vers.  p. 

208 ;  Calm  Inq,  p.  48.)  Now  allowing  those  gentlemen  all  they  wish  to 

establish  as  to  the  first  clause, — that  to  go  vp  into  heofoen  means  to  learn 

and  become  acquainted  with  th*  counsels  of  Cody—  what  must  follow  then 

if  they  reasoned  justly  upon  their  own  principles?   Plainly  this,  that 

to  come  down  from  heaven,  being  precisely  the  apposite  of  the  former, 

3!usf  mean  to  wlearv,  or  to  lose  the  knowledge  of  those  counsels :  so  that, 

•o  feu  from  bringing  and  discovering  those  counsels  to  mankind,  our 

Lord  must  have  disqualified  himself  from  bringing  any.     Had  indeed 

« ASCEi<7DiNG  into  heavcu'  meant  <  brinoino  the  truth  (any  where)  moit 

men,'  then  <  DEscEi<n>iNG  from  heaven'  might  justly  be  said  to  mean 

*  BRINGING  it  back  to  men.'     Whatever,  m  short,  ascending  r/iay  Im 

supposed  to  si^ify  in  nnyjigurey  dest  ending  must  signify  the  ojffpcmie. 
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if  the  figure  be  abided  by :   and  therefore,  if  to  ascend  be  to  leam,  to 
PBSCEND  must  be  to  unlearn, ^^  (Discourses  on  tJte  Atonement  J) 

It  is  farther  fatal  to  this  opinion  that  **  if  to  come  from  heaven  ;  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,"  &c,  signify  receiving  a  Divine  commission  to  teach ; 
or,  more  simply  to  communicate  truth  aflei  it  haA  been  learned,  it  is  nevif 
used  with  reference  to  Moses,  or  to  any  of  the  prophets,  or  Divinely 
appointed  instruments  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  raised  up  among  the 
Jews.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  meaning  attached  to  these 
phrases  by  Socinian  writers  of  the  present  day,  who,  in  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  have  ventured  to  step  beyond  their  predecessors  who 
never  denied  their  literal  acceptation,  was  unknown  among  the  Jews, 
and  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to  escape  from  the  plain  testimony  of  Holy 
Writ  on  a  point  so  fatal  to  their  scheme.  * 

The  next  passage  which  may  be  quoted  as  expressing,  m  unequivocal 
terms,  the  pre-exisetnce  of  Christ,  occurs  John  vi,  62,  and  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  out  of  the  reach  of  that  kind  of  criticism  which  has  just  been 
exhibited.  The  occasion,  too,  fixes  the  sense  beyond  all  perversion. 
Our  Lord  had  told  the  Jews  that  he  was  the  bread  of  life,  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  This  the  Jews  understood  Uierallyj  and  therefore 
asked,  **  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know, 
how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  doum  from  Jieaven  ?"  His  disciples 
too  so  understood  his  words,  for  they  also  "  murmured."  But  our  Lord, 
so  far  from  removing  that  impression,  so  far  from  giving  them  the  most 
distant  hint  of  a  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  like  that  resorted  to  by 
Socinian  writers,  strengthens  Hhe  assertion,  and  makes  his  profession  a 
stumbling  block  still  more  formidable,  '<  Doth  this  offend  you  ?"  referring 
to  what  he  had  just  said,  that  he  had  descended  from  heaven,  <*  What 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  whebe  he  was  before. '^ 
Language  cannot  be  more  explicit ;  though  Mr.  Belsham  has  ventured  to 
tell  us  that  this  means,  <*  What  if  I  go  farther  out  of  your  reach,  and 
become  more  perplexing  and  mysterious !"  And  indeed  perplexing  and 
mysterious  enough  would  be  the  words  both  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
if  they  required  such  criticisms  for  their  elucidation. 

The  phrase  to  be  "  sent  from  God,"  they  think  they  sufficiently  avert, 
by  urging  that  it  is  said  of  the  Baptist,  «  There  was  a  man  sent  from 
Gody  whose  name  was  John."  This,  they  urge,  clearly  evinces,  "  tha' 
to  come  from  God  is  to  be  commissioned  by  him.  If  Jesus  was  srhi 
from  God,  so  was  John  the  Baptist ;  if  the  former  came  down  .ron 
heaven,  so  did  the  latter."  This  reasoning  must  be  allowed  to  be  falla  • 
cious,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  contradicts  other  scriptures.  Now  our 
Lord  says,  John  vi,  46,  "  No  one  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  who  is 
firom  God,  he  outo^,  hath  seen  the  Father ;"  namely,  this  one  person,  for 
It  is  singular,  and  no  one  else  hath  seen  the  Father.  Therefore,  if 
Christ  was  that  person,  as  will  not  bp  disputed,  John  could  not  be  «  seni 
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•rom  God,"  in  the  same  manner  that  Christ  was.  What  does  the  Bap. 
ast  say  of  himself?  Does  he  confinn  the  Socinian  glDSS?  Speaking 
of  Christ  and  of  himself  he  says,  "  He  that  comethfrom  above  is  above 
all ;  he  that  ia  of  the  earth  is  earthly^  he  that  cometh  from  neaven  is 
above  all,"  John  iii,  31.  Here  John  contrasts  his  earthly  origin  witli 
Christ's  heavenly  origin.  Christ  is  "from  above;"  John  from  •* the 
earth,"  ex  ^rig  y>jjr.  Christ  is  «*  above  all,"  which  he  could  not  be,  if 
every  other  prophet  came  in  like  manner  from  heaven,  and  from  above ; 
and  therefore  if  John  was  *<  sent  from  God,"  it  cannot  be  in  the  6.amo 
seuse  that  Christ  was  sent  from  him,  which  is  enough  to  silence  the 
objection.  (Holden*8  Scripture  Testimonies.)  Thus,  says  Dr.  Narcs, 
^  we  have  nothing  but  the  positive  contradictions  of  the  Unitarian  party, 
to  prove  to  us  that  Christ  did  not  come  from  heaven,  though  he  says 
(»f  himself,  he  did  come  from  heaven ;  that  though  he  declares  he  had 
seen  the  Father,  he  had  not  seen  the  Father ;  that  though  he  assures  uft 
'hat  he,  in  a  most  peculiar  and  singular  manner  came  forth  from  God, 
(ex  Tx  ess  ggYjX^sv,  a  strong  and  singular  expression,)  he  came  from  him 
no  otherwise  than  like  the  prophets  of  old,  and  his  own  immediate  fore- 
runner." (Remarks  on  the  Imp,  Version,) 

Several  other  equally  striking  passages  might  claim  our  attention ; 
DUt  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  argument,  to  close  it  with  two. 

*<  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  John  viii,  58.  Whether  the  verb  £ifj.i 
**•  I  am,^^  ma)  be  understood  to  be  equivalent  to  the  incommunicable 
name  Jehovah,  shall  be  considered  in  another  place.  The  obvious  sense 
of  the  passage  at  least  is,  **  Before  Abraham  was,  or  was  bom,  I  was  in 
existence."  Abraham,  the  patriarch,  was  the  person  spoken  of;  for 
the  Jews  having  said,  <<  Thou  art  not  yet  fidy  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
seen  Abraham  ?"  our  Lord  declares,  with  his  peculiarly  solemn  mode 
of  introduction,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  wa^,  I. 
am."  I  had  priority  of  existence, "  together  with  a  continuation  of  it  to 
the  present  time."  {Pearson  on  the  Creed.)  Nor  did  the  Jews  mistake 
his  meaning,  but  being  filled  with  indignation  at  so  manifest  a  claiir  of 
Divinity,  <*  they  took  up  stones  to  stone  him." 

How  then  do  the  Socinians  dispose  of  this  passage  ?     The  two  h3rpo- 

iheses  on  which  they  have  rested,  for  one  would  not  suffice,  vjeyfrsl^ 

"Ihat   Christ   existed   before   the   patriarch   Abraham  had   become, 

according  to  the  import  of  his  name,  the  father  of  many  nations,  that 

is,  before  the  Gentiles  were  called ;"  which  was  as  true  of  the  Jews 

who  were  discoursing  with  him,  as  of  himself.     The  second  is,  "  before 

Abraham  was  bom  I  am  he^  i.  e.  the  Christ,  in  the  destination  and 

appointment  of  God ;"  which  also  was  saying  nothing  peculiar  of  Christ ; 

since  the  existence  and  the  part  which  every  one  of  his  hearers  was  to 

ict,  were  as  much  in  the  destination  and  appointment  of  God  as  his  own. 

Both  these  absurdities  are  well  exposed  by  Bishop  Pearson : — 
Vol.  I.  ai 
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**  The  first  interpretation  makes  our  Saviour  thus  to  speak : — Do  yo 
so  much  wonder  how  I  should  Have  seen  Abraham^  who  am  not  yeifijhi 
years  cid  ?  Do  ye  imagine  so  great  a  contradiction  in  this  ?  I  tell  you, 
and  be  ye  most  assured  that  what  I  speak  unto  you  at  this  time  is  most 
certainly  and  infallibly  true,  and  most  worthy  of  your  observatioa 
which  moves  me  not  to  deliver  it  without  this  solemn  asseveration 
{Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,)  before  Abraham  shall  perfectly  become 
that  which  was  signified  in  his  name,  the  father  of  many  nations,  before 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  I  am.  Nor  be  ye  troubled  at  this  answe?! 
or  think  in  this  I  magnify  myself;  for  what  I  speak  is  as  true  of  you 
yourselves  as  it  is  of  me :  before  Ahram  be  thus  made  Abraham,  ye  are. 
Doubt  ye  not,  therefore,  as  ye  did,  nor  ever  make  that  question  agau) 
whether  I  have  seen  Abraham  J^ 

<^  The  second  explication  makes  a  sense  of  another  nature,  but  with 
the  same  impertinency : — Do  ye  continue  still  to  question,  and  with  so 
much  admiration  do  ye  look  upon  my  age  and  ask.  Hast  thou  seen  Abra- 
ham? I  confess  it  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  since  that 
patriarch  died,  and  less  than  forty  since  I  was  bom  at  Bethlehem :  but 
look  not  on  this  computation,  for  before  Abraham  was  born  I  toas.  But 
mistake  me  not,  I  mean  that  I  was  in  the  foreknowledge  and  decree  of 
God.  Nor  do  I  magnify  myself  in  this,  for  ye  also  were  so.  How 
either  of  these  answers  should  give  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the 
question,  or  the  least  occasion  of  the  JeuM^  exasperation,  is  not  to  be 
understood.  And  that  our  Saviour  should  speak  of  any  such  imperti- 
nencies  as  these  interpretations  bring  forth,  is  not  by  a  Christian  to  be 
conceived.  Wherefore,  as  the  plain  and  most  obvious  sense  is  a  proper 
and  full  answer  to  the  question,  and  most  likely  to  exasperate  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews;  as  those  strained  explications  render  the  words  of  Christ 
not  only  impertinent  to  the  occasion,  but  vain  and  useless  to  the  hearen 
of  them ;  as  our  Saviour  gave  this  answer  in  words  of  another  language, 
most  probably  incapable  of  any  such  interpretations ;  we  must  adhere 
unto  that  literal  sense  already  delivered,  by  which  it  appeareth  Christ 
had  a  being,  as  before  John,  so  also  before  Abraham,  and  consequently 
by  that  he  did  exist  two  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom,  or  con- 
ceived by  the  virgin."  (Exposition  of  the  Creed.) 

The  observations  of  Whitaker  on  this  decisive  passage,  are  in  his 
usual  energetic  manner : — 

"  *  Your  Father  Abraham,'  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  *  rejoiced  to 
see  my  day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  Our  Saviour  thus  proposes 
himself  to  his  countrymen,  as  their  Messiah;  that  grand  object  of  hope 
and  desire  to  their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  this  first  father  of  the 
faithful,  Abraham.  But  his  countrymen,  not  acknowledging  his  claim 
to  the  character  of  Messiah,  and  therefbro  not  allowing  his  supernatural 
prionty  of  existence  to  Abraham,  chose  to  consider  his  words  in  a  sig* 
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oiBcatioD  merely  human.  '  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  hi*n,  Thou  art  not 
Sfty  years  old«  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham?'  But  i»nat  does  our 
Saviour  reply  to  this  low  and  and  gross  comment  upon  his  intimation  ? 
Does  he  retract  it,  by  warping  his  language  to  their  poor  perverseness, 
and  so  waiving  his  pretensions  to  the  assumed  dignity  ?  No !  to  have 
9G  acted,  would  have  been  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  injurious  to 
iJuiir  interests.  He  actually  repeats  his  claim  to  the  character.  He 
i:  tnaily  enforces  his  pretensions  to  a  supernatural  priority  of  existence, 
lie  even  heightens  both.  He  mounts  up  far  beyond  Abraham.  He 
ascends  beyond  all  the  orders  of  creation.  And  he  places  himself  with 
God  at  the  head  of  the  universe.  He  thus  arrogates  to  himself  all  that 
high  pitch  of  dignity,  which  the  Jews  expected  their  Messiah  to  assume. 
This  he  does  too  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  that  his  simplicity  of 
language,  so  natural  to  inherent  greatness,  would  possibly  admit.  He 
also  introduces  what  he  says,  with  much  solemnity  in  the  form,  and 
with  more  in  the  repetition.  <  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you/  he  cries, 
*  BEFORB  Abraham  was,  I  am.'  He  says  not  of  himself,  as  he  says 
of  Abraham,  *  Before  he  was,  I  was.'  This  indeed  would  have  been 
sufficient,  to  affirm  his  existence  previous  to  Abraham.  But  it  would 
not  have  been  sufficient,  to  declare  what  he  now  meant  to  assert,  his  full 
claim  to  the  majesty  of  the  Messiah.  He  therefore  drops  all  forms  of 
language,  that  could  be  accommodated  to  the  mere  creatures  of  God. 
He  arrests  one,  that  was  appropriate  to  the  Godhead  itself.  <  Before 
Abraham  was,*  or  still  more  properly,  *  Before  Abraham  was  made,'  he 
says,  <  I  AM.'  He  thus  gives  himself  the  signature  of  uncreated  and 
continual  existence,  in  direct  opposition  to  contingent  and  crexUed.  He 
savs  of  himself. 

That  ftn  eternal  now  for  ever  lasts, 

with  him.  He  attaches  to  himself  that  very  stamp  of  eternity ,  which 
God  appropriates  to  his  Grodhead  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  from 
which  an  apostle  afterward  describes  *  Jesus  Christ'  expressly,  to  be 
Uhe  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  Nor  did  the  Jews  pre- 
tend to  misunderstand  him  now.  They  could  not.  They  heard  him 
directly  and  decisively  vindicating  the  noblest  rights  of  their  Messiah, 
and  the  highest  honours  of  their  God,  to  himself.  They  considered  him 
as  a  mere  pretender  to  those.  They  therefore  looked  upon  him,  as  a 
blasphemous  arrogator  of  these.  *  Then  took  they  up  stones,  to  cast  at 
rum'  an  a  blasphemer ;  as  what  indeed  he  was  in  his  pretensions  to  be 
God,  if  he  had  not  been  in  reality  their  Messiah  and  their  God  in  one. 
But  he  instantly  proved  himself  to  their  very  senses,  to  be  both ;  by 
exerting  the  energetic  powers  of  his  Godhead,  upon  them.  For  he '  hid 
himself;  and  went  out  of  the  temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  (hem  , 
and  so  passed  by.' " 
The  last  pa&sage  which  T  i  hall  quote,  may  properly,  both  from  its 
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digaity  and  explicitoess,  close  the  whole.  John  xvii,  5,  *'  And  now,  O 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  tcorld  was"  Whatever  this  glory  was,  it  was  pos- 
seased  by  Christ  before  the  world  was ;  or,  as  he  aflerward  expresses 
It,  <<  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  That  question  is  therefore  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  main  point  which  determines  the  pre-existencc 
of  our  Lord  ;  for  if  he  was  with  the  Father,  and  had  a  glory  with  him 
before  the  world  was,  and  of  which  *'  he  emptied  himself"  when  he 
became  man,  then  he  had  an  existence,  nbt  only  before  his  incarnation, 
but  before  the  very  "  foundation  of  the  world."  The  Socinian  gloss  iff, 
**  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee,  in  thy  immutable  decree,  before  the 
world  was ;  or  which  thou  didst  decree,  before  the  world  was,  to  give 
me."  But  1]  fip^ov  cfapa  (foi,  **  which  I  had  with  thee,"  cannot  bear  any 
such  sense.  The  occasion  was  too  peculiar  to  admit  of  any  mystical, 
forced,  or  parabolic  modes  of  speech.  It  was  in  the  hearing  of  his 
disciples,  just  before  he  went  out  into  the  garden,  that  these  w^ords  were 
spoken ;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  it  is  remarkable,  that  he 
introduces  the  mention  of  this  glory,  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sense  of  any  proposition.  And  yet,  as  if  on  purpose  to  prevent 
the  apostles,  who  heard  his  prayer,  from  supposing  that  he  was  asking 
tliat  which  he  had  not  possessed  in  any  former  period,  he  adds,  '*  with 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  So  decisive  is 
this  passage,  that  as  Dr.  Harwood  says,  '*  Were  there  no  intimation  in 
the  whole  New  Testament  of  the  pre-existencc  of  Christ,  this  single 
passage  would  irrefragably  demonstrate  and  establish  it.  Our  Saviour, 
her€  in  a  solemn  act  of  devotion,  declares  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  had 
glory  with  him  before  the  world  was,  and  fervently  supplicates  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  re-instate  him  in  his  former  felicity. 
The  language  is  plain  and  clear.  Every  word  has  great  moment  anil 
emphasis : — <  Glorify  thou  me  with  that  glory  which  I  enjoyed  in  thy 
presence,  before  the  world  was  J*  Upon  this  single  text  I  lay  my  finger. 
Here  I  posit  my  system.  And  if  plain  words  be  designedly  employed 
to  convey  any  determinate  meaning ;  if  the  modes  of  human  speech 
ha/e  any  precision,  I  am  convinced,  that  this  plain  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  in  an  act  of  devotion,  exhibits  a  great  and  important  truth,  which 
car:  never  be  subverted  or  invalidated  by  any  accurate  and  satisfactory 
criticism."  {Socinian  Scheme,) 

Whatever,  iherefore,  the  true  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  e^ 
wc  have  at  least  discovered  from  the  plainest  possible  testimonies ;  test! 
monies  which  no  criticism,  and  no  unlicensed  and  paraphrastic  commenti 
have  been  able  to  shake  or  to  obscure,  that  he  had  an  existence  previous 
to  his  incarnation,  and  previous  to  the  very  *<  foundation  of  the  world.'' 
If  then  we  find  that  the  same  titles  and  works  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  New  Testament,  are  ascribed  to  a  Divine  person  in  the  OM. 
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who  18  yet  represented  as  distinct  from  God  the  Father,  and  especially 
.o  one  who  was  to  come  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the  very  offices  which 
our  Lord  has  actually  fulfilled,  we  shall  have  obtained  another  step  in 
ihis  inquiry,  and  shall  have  exhibited  lofly  proof,  not  only  of  the  pre* 
existence  of  Christ,  but  also  of  his  Divinity.  This  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  next  chanter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TsiKfTTY. — Jesua  Christ  the  JehotxJi  of  the  Old  Testament. 

bi  reading  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  impossible,  not 
to  mark  with  serious  attention  the  frequent  visible  appearances  of  God 
to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  his 
visible  residence  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  both  among  the  Jews  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  their  sacred  tabernacle  and  temple. 

The  fact  of  such  appearances  cannot  be  disputed  ;  they  are  allowed 
by  all,  and  in  order  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  point 
at  issue,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary, 

1.  To  show  that  the  person  who  made  these  appearances,  was  truly 
a  I}ivine"person. 

The  proofs  of  this  are,  that  he  bears  the  names  of  Jehovah,  God,  and 
other  Divine  appellations ;  and  that  he  dwelt  amonfir  the  Israelites  as 
die  object  of  their  supreme  worship ;  the  worship  of  a  people,  the  first 
precept  of  whose  law  was,  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before 
me."  The  proofs  are  copious,  but  quotations  shall  not  be  needlessly 
multiplied. 

When  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  found  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  ^  she 
called  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  spake  to  her,  Thou  God  seest  me." — 
Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  Abraham 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  three  men,  three  persons  in  human  form,  "  stood 
by  him."  One  of  the  three  is  called  Jehovah.  And  Jehovah  said, 
**  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  that  I  do  ?"  Two  of  the  three 
depart,  but  he  to  whom  this  high  appellation  is  given  remain:^  ^'  but 
Abraham  stood  yet  before  Jehovah."  This  Jehovah  is  called  by  Abra- 
ham  in  the  conversation  which  followed,  **  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth ;" 
ind  the  account  of  the  solemn  interview  is  thus  closed  by  the  Historian, 
"  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  went  his  way  as  soon  as  he  had  left  off  commun- 
ing with  Abraham."  Appearances  of  the  same  personage  occur  to 
Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  under  the  name  of  "  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of 
Isaac."  After  one  of  these  manifestations,  Jacob  says,  ^  I  have  seen 
God  &ce  to  face  ;"  and  at  another,  **  Surely  the  Lord  (Jrhovah)  is  in 
Jiis  place."  The  same  Jehovah  was  made  visible  to  Moses,  and  gave 
him  his  commission,  and  God  said,  *<  I  am  that  I  am  ;  thou  shalt  sav 
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to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  The  nme 
Jbhovah  went  before  the  Israelites  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  by 
night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  and  by  him  the  law  was  given  amidst  terrible 
displays  of  power  and  majesty  from  Mount  Sinai.  <<  I  am  the  Lord 
(Jbhovah)  ^y  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  loe, 
d^.  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God^  speaking  out  of  the  midal 
of  the  fire  as  thou  hast  heard  and  live  ?"  This  same  personage  com- 
manded the  Israelites  to  build  him  a  sanctuary,  that  he  might  reside 
among  them  ;  and  when  it  was  erected  he  took  possession  of  it  in  a 
visible  form,  which  was  called  « the  glory  of  the  Lord.*'  There  the 
Shbchinah,  the  visible  token  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  rested  above 
the  ark ;  there  he  was  consulted  on  all  occasions,  and  there  he  received 
their  worship  from  age  to  age.  Sacrifices  were  oJQTered ;  sin  was  con- 
fessed and  pardoned  by  him ;  and  the  book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of 
the  hynms  which  were  sung  to  his  honour  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
services,  where  he  is  constantly  celebrated  as  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Israel ;  the  *<  Jehaoah^  God  of  their  fathers  ;"  and  the  object  of  their  owo 
exclusive  hope  and  trust :  all  the  works  of  creation  are  in  those  sub- 
lime compositions  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  he  is  honoured  and  adored  as 
the  governor  of  all  nations,  and  the  sole  ruler  among  the  children  of 
men.  In  a  word,  to  mark  his  Divinity  in  the  strongest  possible  manner» 
all  blessings,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  '*  light  and  defence,  grace 
and  glory,"  are  sought  at  his  hands. 

Thus  the  scone  glorious  being,  bearing  the  appellation  of  Jehovah,  is 
seen  as  the  object  of  the  worship  and  trust  of  ages,  and  that  under  a 
visible  manifestation ;  displaying  attributes,  engaged  in  operations,  and 
assuming  dignities  and  honours,  which  unequivocally  array  him  with  the 
majesty  of  absolute  Divinity. 

To  this  the  objections  which  have  been  made,  admit  of  a  most  satis- 
fiictory  answer. 

The  first  is,  that  this  personage  is  also  called  **  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord."  This  is  true ;  but  if  that  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  the  same  penoQ 
as  he  who  is  called  Jehovah  ;  the  same  as  he  who  gave  the  law  in  his 
own  name,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  term  '*  Angel"  does  not  indicate  a 
created  being,  and  is  a  designation  not  of  naiure,  but  of  ^^Ece,  which 
will  be  just  now  accounted  for,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsist^t  with  hi> 
true  and  proper  Divinity. 

Tlie  collation  of  a  few  passages,  or  of  the  different  parts  of  the  mime 
passages  of  Scripture,  will  show  that  Jehovah  and  **  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,"  when  used  in  this  eminent  sense,  are  the  same  person.  Jacob 
«ays  of  Bethel,  where  he  had  exclaimed,  '<  Surely  Jehovah  is  in  this 
place  ;"  The  Angel  of  God  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  saying,  I  am  the 
God  of  Bethel.     Upon  his  death  bed  he  gives  the  names  of  God  and 
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Angel  to  thitt  same  person.  *'  The  Gcd  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long 
jnto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  h^em  the 
lads.'  So  in  Hiisea,  xii,  2,  5,  it  is  said,  ^  By  his  strength  he  had  power 
with  God^  yea  he  had  power  over  the  Angel  and  prevailed."  "  We 
fbimd  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us,  even  the  Lord  God  of 
Aofte,  the  Lord  is  his  memorial."  Here  the  same  person  has  the 
names  God^  Angeh  and  Lord  Cod  of  hosts,  <^  The  Angd  of  the  Ijord 
eailed  to  Abraham  a  second  time  from  heaven,  and  said,  by  mysdf  have 
I  swoni  saith  the  JiOrd,  (Jehovah,)  that  since  thou  hast  done  this  thin|{, 
in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee."  The  AngeJ  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire ;  but  this  same  Angel  of  the  Lord  '*  called  t) 
him  out  of  the  bush,  and  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  God  <^ 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  Moses  hid  bis 
face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God."  To  omit  many  other  pas- 
sages, St.  Ste[»hen,  in  alluding  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  Moses,  in  his 
speech  before  the  council,  says,  *' There  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai,  An  angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  flame  of  fire,** 
showing  that  thM  phraseology  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  his  day, 
and  that  this  Angel  and  Jehovah  were  regarded  as  the  same  being,  for 
he  adds,  ^  Moses  was  in  the  Church  in  the  wilderness  with  the  Angel 
which  spoke  unto  him  in  Mount  Sinai."  There  is  one  part  of  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  which  so  fully  shows  that  they  dis- 
tinguished  this  Angel  of  Jehovah  from  all  created  angels,  as  to  deserve 
particular  attention.  In  Exodus  xxiii,  20,  God  makes  this  promise  to 
Moses  and  the  Israelites,  ^  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep 
thee  in  the  wa>,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared ; 
beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not 
pardon  your  transgressions,  for  my  name  is  in  him."  Of  this  Angel 
let  it  be  observed,  that  he  is  here  represented  as  the  guide  and  protector 
of  the  Israelites ;  to  him  they  were  to  owe  their  conquests  and  their 
settlement  in  the  promised  land,  wluch  are  in  other  places  oflen  attribu- 
ted  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God— that  they  are  cautioned  to  "  beware 
of  him,"  to  reverence  and  stand  in  dread  of  him — that  the  pardoning  of 
transgressions  belongs  to  him — finally,  **  that  the  name  of  God  was  in 
him."  This  name  must  be  understood  of  God's  own  peculiar  name, 
Jbh  ''AH,  I  AM,  which  he  assumed  as  his  distinctive  appellation  at  his 
nnit  appearing  to  Moses ;  and  as  the  names  of  God  are  indicative  of  his 
oaiare,  he  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  peculiar  name  of  God,  must  also 
have  his  essence.  This  view  is  put  beyond  all  doubt^  by  the  fact,  that 
Moses  and  the  Jews  so  understood  the  promise  ;  for  afterward  when 
their  sins  had  provoked  God  to  threaten  not  to  go  up  with  them  himself  ^ 
but  to  commit  them  to  "  an  Angel  who  should  drive  out  the  Canaanite, 
&C,"  the  people  mourned  over  this  as  a  great  calamity,  and  Moses  be. 
to«>k  himself  to  special  intercession,  and  rested  not  until  he  obtained  the 
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repeal  uf  the  threat,  and  the  renewed  promise,  ^  my  presence  shall  go 
with  thee  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites  considered  the  promise  of  the 
Angel,  in  whom  was  <'  the  name  of  God,"  as  a  promise  that  Grod  /lun- 
teff  would  go  with  them.  With  this  uncreated  Angel,  .his  presence  of 
the  Lord,  they  were  satisfied,  but  not  with  '  an  angel"  indefinitely,  with 
an  angel,  not  so  by  office  only,  as  was  the  appearing  Angel  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  who  was  by  nature  of  that  order  of  beings  usually  so 
called,  and  therefore  a  created  being.  At  the  news  of  God's  determi- 
nation not  to  go  up  with  them,  Moses  hastens  to  the  tabernacle  to  make 
his  intercessions,  and  refusess  an  inferior  conductor.  "  If  thy  presence 
go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence."  (6) 

That  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  constantly  represented  as  Jehovah  him- 
self, and  therefore  as  a  Divine  person,  is  so  manifest,  that  the  means  re* 
sorted  to,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  which  so  immediately  flashes 
from  it,  acknowledge  the  fact.  Those  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord,  however,  endeavour  to  elude  the  consequence  according  to  their 
respective  creeds.  The  Arians,  who  think  the  appearing  angel  to  have 
been  Christ,  but  who  yet  deny  him  to  be  Jehovah  himself,  assume  that 
this  glorious  but  created  being  personated  the  Deity,  and  as  his  ambas- 
sador  and  representative  spoke  by  his  authority,  and  took  his  name. 
Thus  a  modem  Arian  observes,  ''The  Angel  takes  the  name  of  Jehovah 
because  it  is  a  common  maxim,  loquitur  legatus  sennone  miitentis  euMy 
as  an  ambassador  in  the  name  of  his  king,  or  thefecialis  when  he  de- 
nounced  war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  what  is  done  by 
the  Angel  is  said  to  be  done  by  God,  according  to  another  maxim,  qid 
facit  per  aUum^facit  per  *c."  {Taylor ^  Ben  MordecaL)  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  though  ambassadors  speak  in  the  name  of  their  masters, 
they  do  not  apply  the  names  and  titles  of  their  masters  to  themselves, 

(8)  From  this  remarkable  pataage  it  appears  to  me  very  clear,  that  the  MeSi 
8en|rer  or  Angel  of  God,  whom  he  here  promisee  to  be  the  leader  of  his  people, 
is  not  a  creature,  much  less  Moses  or  Joshua,  but  an  uncreated  Angel.  For 
(1)  the  clause.  He  will  not  pardon  your  «>n«,  is  not  applicable  to  any  created  be. 
ing,  whether  Angel  or  man :  (3)  The  r:<»xt  words,  My  name  m  in  him,  cannot  be 
explained  to  signify,  he  shall  act  in  my  name,  that  is,  under  my  command  or  by 
authority  received  from  me,  for  in  that  case  another  word,  he  will  set  or  He  wiU 
9peak,  or  the  like  would  have  been  added :  (3)  The  same  conclusion  is  establish' 
ed  by  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  chapter  zxzii,  34,  (and  xxxii,  2,)  wh(rc 
God  expresses  his  indignation  against  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry,  by  declaiing 
that  not  himself,  but  an  angel,  should  be  henceforth  their  guide :  but  this,  the 
people  and  Moses  most  earnestly  deprecate  [as  a  calamity  and  a  judgment, 
whereas  the  present  instance  is  a  promise  of  favour  and  mercy,  and  is  so  acknow. 
lodged  in  Isaiah  Ixii,  8.]  "Thai  angel,  therefore,  is  perfectly  different  from  him 
who  is  spoken  of  in  this  passage  before  us,  who  is  the  same  that  appeared  to 
Moses,  chapter  iii,  2,  and  there  likewise  both  speaks  and  actft  as  God  himself." 
{Daiini  Pentateuehus^ 
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\^) — that  the  unquestionably  created  angels,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ap- 
;  earing  to  men,  declare  that  they  were  sent  by  God,  and  never  personate 
Urn, — that  the  prophets  uniformly  declare  their  commission  to  be  from 
God, — that  God  himself  declares,  "  Jehovah  is  my  name,  and  my  glory 
loill  I  not  give  to  another,^^ — and  yet  that  the  appearing  Angel  calls  him- 
self, as  we  have  seen,  by  this  incommunicable  name  in  almost  innumo. 
rabio  instances,  and  that  though  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
was  to  preserve  men  from  idolatry,  yet  this  Angel  claims  and  receives 
the  exclusive  worship  both  of  the  patriarchs  to  whom  he  occasionally 
appeared,  and  the  Jews  among  whom  he  visibly  resided  for  ages.  It  is 
therefore  a  proposition  too  monstrous  to  be  for  a  moment  sustained,  that 
a  created  being  of  any  kind  should  thus  allure  men  into  idolatry,  by  act^ 
ing  the  Deity,  assuming  his  name,  and  attributing  to  himself  God's  pe. 
culiar  and  incommunicable  perfections  and  honour.  (1)  The  Arian 
hypothesis  on  this  subject  is  well  answered  by  even  a  Socinian  writer. 
'*  The  whole  transaction  on  Mount  Sinai  shows  that  Jehovah  was  pre- 
sent, and  acted,  and  not  another  for  him.  It  is  the  God  that  had  de* 
livered  them  out  of  Egypt,  with  whom  they  were  to  enter  into  covenant 
as  their  God,  and  who  thereupon  accepted  them  as  his  people,  who  was 
the  author  of  their  religion  and  laws,  and  who  himself  delivered  to  them 
those  ten  commands,  the  most  sacred  part.  There  is  nothing  to  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  the  person,  who  was  their  God,  did  not  speak  in  his 
own  name ;  not  the  least  intimation  that  here  was  another  representing 
him."  {Lindsey* 8  Apology.) 

The  author  of  *'  the  Essay  on  Spirit"  attempts  to  meet  this  by  allcg- 
ing  that  ^  the  Hebrews  were  far  from  being  explicit  and  accurate  in  their 
style,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  prophets  and  angels  to  speak  in  the 
name  and  character  of  God."  The  reply  of  Dr.  Randolph  is  able  and 
decisive,  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  its  introduction  will 
not  appear  unnecessary. 

**  Some,  to  evade  these  strong  proofs  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  have  as- 
serted that  this  was  only  a  created  angel  appearing  in  the  name  or  person 
of  the  Father ;  it  being  customary  in  Scripture  for  one  person  to  sustain 
the  character,  and  act  and  speak  in  the  name  of  another.  But  these 
assertions  want  proof.  I  find  no  instances  of  one  person  acting  and 
speaking  in  the  name  of  another,  without  first  declaring  in  whose  name 

■9)  *'  An  earthly  ambassador  indeed  represents  the  person  of  his  prince,  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  clothed  with  his  authority,  and  speaks  and  acts  in  his  name.  But 
irho.ever  heard  of  an  ambassador  assuminjr  the  very  name  of  his  sovereign,  or 
being  honoured  with  it  by  others?  Would  one  in  this  character  be  permitted  to 
say,  /  Oeorget  I  Louit^  I  Frederic  ?  As  the  idea  is  ridiculous,  the  action  would 
justly  be  accounted  high  treason.**  (Jamieson's  Vindication,) 

(1)  — -  histrioniam  exercuisse,  in  qua  Dei  nomen  assumat,  et  omnia  qam 
Dei  sunt,  sibi  attribuat.  {Bithop  BuU ) 
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be  acts  aiia  speaks.  The  instances  usually  alleged  are  i4>thing  to  the 
purpose.  If  we  sometimes  find  an  angel  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  yet  from  the  context  it  will  be  easy  to 
show  that  this  angel  was  the  great  Angel,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant. 
But  if  there  should  be  some  instances,  in  the  poetical  or  prophetical  parti 
of  Scripture,  of  an  abrupt  change  of  persons,  where  the  person  speaking 
is  not  particularly  specified,  this  will  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  oust 
before  us.  Here  is  a  person  sustaining  the  name  and  character  of  the 
nMst  high  God«  from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other ;  bearing  his  glo. 
rious  and  fearful  name,  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah,  expressive 
of  his  necessary  existence  ;  sitting  in  the  throne  of  God ;  dwelling  and 
presiding  in  his  temple ;  delivering  laws  in  his  name ;  giving  out  oracles  ; 
hearing  prayers ;  forgiving  sins.  And  yet  these  writers  would  persuade 
us  that  this  was  only  a  tutelary  angel ;  that  a  creature  was  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  that  to  this  creature  all  their  service  and  worship  was  directed; 
that  the  great  God,  *  whose  name  is  Jealous,'  was  pleased  to  give  his 
glory,  his  worship,  his  throne  to  a  creature.  What  is  this  but  to  make 
the  law  of  God  himself  introductory  of  the  same  idolatry  that  was  prac- 
tised by  all  the  nations  of  the  heathen  ?  But  we  are  told  that  bold  figures 
of  speech  are  common  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  not  to  be  tied 
down  in  its  interpretation  to  the  severer  rules  of  modern  criticism.  We 
may  be  assured  that  these  opinions  are  indefensible,  which  cannot  be 
supported  without  charging  the  word  of  God  with  want  of  propriety  or 
perspicuity.  Such  pretences  might  be  borne  with,  if  the  question  were 
about  a  phrase  or  two  in  the  poetical  or  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture. 
But  this,  if  it  be  a  figure,  is  a  figure  which  runs  through  the  whole 
Scripture.  And  a  bold  interpreter  must  he  be,  who  supposes  that  such 
figures  are  perpetually  and  uniformly  made  use  of  in  a  point  of  such 
importance,  without  any  meaning  at  all.  This  is  to  confound  the  use 
»f  language,  to  make  the  Holy  Scripture  a  mysterious  unintelligible  book, 
sufficient  to  prove  nothing,  or  rather  to  prove  any  thing,  which  a  wild 
imagination  shall  suggest."  {Randolph's  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,) 

If  the  Arian  account  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  be  untenable,  the  So- 
cinian  notion  will  be  found  equally  unsupported,  and  uideed  ridiculous. 
Dr.  Priestley  assumes  the  marvellous  doctrine  of  <<  occasional  pcrsoD« 
ality,"  and  thinks  that  <<  in  some  cases  angels  were  nothing  more  tlian 
'etnporary  appearances,  and  no  permanent  beings ;  the  mere  organs  of 
the  Deity,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  known."  He 
speaks  therefore  of  *<  a  poioer  occasionally  emitted,  and  then  taken  back 
again  into  its  source  ;"  of  this  power  being  vested  with  a  temporary  per. 
soncdity,  and  thinks  this  possible !  Little  cause  had  the  doctor  and  bis 
dc'herents  to  talk  of  the  mystery  and  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  three 
.persons  in  one  Godhead*  who  can  make  a  person  out  of  a  power^  omitf  ed 
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and  then  drawn  back  agaiu  to  its  source ;  a  temporary  person,  without 
jodividual  subsistence !  The  wildness  of  this  fiction  is  its  own  refutation ; 
4ut  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  was  not  this  temporary  occasional  perwn, 
pr<vluced  or  '<  emitted"  for  the  occasion  of  these  appearances,  is  made 
certain  by  Abraham's  '*  walking  before  this  Angel  of  the  Lord/'  that  is, 
ordering  his  Ufe  and  conversation  in  his  sight  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  hy 
lacob  calling  him  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  who  had  ^  fed  him  all  his  lift 
long ;"  and  by  this  also,  that  the  same  person  who  was  called  by  him- 
self and  by  the  Jews  <<  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob," 
was  the  God  of  the  chosen  people  in  a/Z  their  generations,  Mr.  Liiidsey 
says  *'  that  tlie  outward  token  of  the  presence  of  God  is  what  is  generally 
meant  by  the  Angel  of  God,  when  not  particularly  specified  and  appro 
priated  otherwise ;  that  which  manifested  his  appearance,  whatever  it 
was ;"  aod  this  opinion  commonly  obtains  among  the  Socinians.  *<The 
Angel  of  the  Lord  was  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence." 
(Belsham-)  This  notion,  however,  involves  a  whole  train  of  absurdities. 
The  term,  the  "  Angel  of  Jehovah"  is  not  at  all  accounted  for  by  a 
visible  symbol  of  clouds,  light,  fire,  d^c,  unless  that  symbol  be  considered 
as  distinct  from  Jehovah.  We  have  then  the  name  Jehovah  given  to 
a  cloud,  a  light,  a  fire,  ikc ;  the  fire  is  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  and  yet 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  calls  to  Moses  out  of  the  fire.  This  visible  symbol 
says  to  Abraham,  *<  By  myself  I  have  sworn,"  for  these  are  said  to  be 
the  words  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah ;  and  this  Angel,  the  visible  symbol, 
spake  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai :  such  are  the  absurdities  which  flow 
from  error !  Most  clearly  therefore  is  it  determined  on  the  testimony  of 
several  scriptures,  and  by  necessary  induction  from  the  circumstances 
attending  the  numerous  appearances  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  person  thus  manifesting  himself,  and  thus  receiving 
supreme  worship,  was  not  a  created  angel  as  the  Arians  *vouid  have  it, 
nor  a  meteovy  an  atmospheric  appearance,  the  worthy  theory  of  modem 
Socinians,  but  that  he  was  a  Divine  person. 

2.  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  this  Divine  person  was  not  God 
the  Father. 

The  foUowmg  argument  has  been  adopted  in  proof  of  this :  **No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any 
time  nor  seen  his  shape.  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father.  It 
13  however  said  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  frequently  appeared 
under  the  patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensations,  and  therefore  we  must 
conclude  that  the  God  who  appeared  was  God  the  Son." 

Plausible  as  this  argument  is,  it  cannot  he  depended  upon ;  for  that 
the  Father  never  manifested  himself  to  men,  as  distinct  from  the  Son,  is 
contradicted  by  two  express  testimonies.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  Angel, 
in  whom  was  the  name  of  God,  promised  as  the  conductor  of  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  wiluemess,  was  a  Divine  person.     But  he  who  promised 
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*o  *<  send  him/'  must  be  a  difTerent  person  to  the  angel  sent^  and  that 
person  could  be  no  other  than  the  Father.  <'  Behold,  I  send  an  angel 
before  thee,"  d&c.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  Moees  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Father.  Again,  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  the  voice  of  the  Father 
was  heard,  declaring,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  sm  well 
pleased. '*  The  above  passages  must  be  therefore  interpreted  ti  accon 
w  ith  those  facts.  They  express  the  pure  spirituiEility  and  invisibility  o( 
(Tod,  and  can  no  more  be  argued  against  a  sensible  manifestation  of 
(vod  by  audible  sounds,  and  appearances,  than  the  declaration  to  Moses, 
<^No  man  can  see  my  face  and  Uve."  There  was  an  important  sense 
in  which  Moses  neither  did  nor  could  see  God ;  and  yet  it  is  equally 
true,  that  he  both  saw  him  and  heard  him.  He  saw  the  '*  backward 
parU,''  but  not  the  ''face  of  God."  (2) 

The  manifestation  of  the  Father  was  however  very  rare ;  as  appearB 
from  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  Divine  appearances  being  expressly 
called  appearances  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,     The  Jehovah  who  ap. 
peared  to  Ahram  in  the  case  of  Sodom  was  an  angel.     The  Jehovah 
who  appeared  to  Hagar,  is  said  also  to  he  ''the  Angel  of  the  Lord.*^     It 
was  '•  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  from  heaven"  who  sware  by  himself  to 
Abraham,  "  In  blessing  I  will  bless  thee."     Jacob  calls  the  "  God  of 
Bethel,"  that  is,  the  God  who  appeared  to  him  there,  and  to  whom  he 
vowed  his  vows,  **  the  Angel  of  God.'"     In  blessing  Joseph,  he  calls  the 
God  "  in  whose  presence  my  fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac  have  walked,*' 
the  Angel  who  had  redeemed  him  from  all  evil.     "  I  am  that  I  am," 
when  he  spoke  to  Moses  out  of  the  bush,  is  termed  the  Angel  ofJehocah, 
The  God  who  spake  these  words  and  said,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me,"  is  called  the  Angel  who  spake  to  Moses  in  the  Mount 
Sinai.     The  Being  who  dwelt  in  a  fiery  cloud,  the  visible  token  of  the 
presence  of  God,  and  took  up  his  residence  over  the  ark,  in  the  holiest 
place,  and  there  received  the  constant  worship  of  the  Jews,  is  called 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord ;  and  so  in  many  other  instances. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  stretching  the  point  to  exclude  in  all  caflc^"! 
the  visible  or  audible  agency  of  the  Father,  from  the  Old  Testament ; 
no  advantage  in  the  least  is  gained  by  it,  and  it  cannot  be  mai  xained 
without  sanctioning  by  example  the  conduct  of  the  opposers  of  a  uth,  in 
giving  forced  and  unnatural  expositions  to  several  passages  of  Scriptui«. 
This  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  a  consistency  of  fair  honest  interpretation 
bo  maintained  throughout.  It  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  important  argu. 
ment  with  which  we  are  no'.v  concerned,  to  prove,  not  that  the  Father 
was  never  manifested  in  his  own  person ;  but  that  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  whose  appearances  are  so  often  recorded,  is  not  the  Father.  TTiia 
*8  clear  from  his  appellation  angel^  with  respect  to  which  there  can  be 

i'^    Imperacniisbilem  D^i  e6se«itiam  9t  majeftatem.  {VaiahU^ 
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but  two  inteq>retation8.  It  is  either  a  name  descriptivts  of  nature  or  oi 
office.  In  the  first  view  it  is  generally  employed  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  designate  one  of  an  order  of  intelligences  superior  to  man,  and 
often  employed  in  the  service  of  man  as  the  ministers  of  God,  but  still 
beiugb finite  and  created.  We  have  however  already  proved  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  is  not  a  creature,  and  he  is  not  therefore  called  an 
angel  with  reference  to  his  nature.  The  term  must  then  be  considered 
u  a  term  of  office.  He  is  called  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  because  he  was 
the  messenger  of  the  Lord ;  because  he  was  sent  to  execute  his  will,  and 
t('  be  his  visible  image  and  representative.  His  office  therefore  undei 
this  appellation  was  ministerial ;  but  ministration  is  never  attributed  to 
the  Father.  He  who  was  sent  must  be  a  distinct  person  from  him  by 
whom  he  was  sent ;  the  messenger  from  him  whose  message  he  brought, 
and  whose  tcUl  he  performed.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  therefore  a 
different  person  from  the  Jehovah  whose  messenger  he  was,  and  yet  the 
Angel  himself  is  Jehovah,  and,  as  we  have  proved,  truly  Divine.  Thus 
does  the  Old  Testament  most  clearly  reveal  to  us,  in  the  case  of  Jehovah 
and  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  tioo  Divine  persons^  while  it  still  maintains  its 
great  fundamental  principle,  that  there  is  but  one  God. 

3.  The  third  step  in  this  argument  is,  that  the  Divine  person,  called 
90  nflen  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  the  promised 
and  future  Christ,  and  consequently  Jesus,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

We  have  seen,  that  it  was  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  who  gave  the  law  to 
the  Isiaelites,  and  that  in  his  own  name,  though  still  an  angel^  a  messenger 
m  the  transaction  ;  being  at  once  servant  and  Lord,  angel  and  Jehovah, 
circumstances  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  his 
Divinity,  and  for  which  neither  Arianism  nor  Socinianism  can  give  any 
solution.  He  therefore  was  the  person  who  made  the  covenant,  usually 
called  the  Mosaic,  with  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah 
however  expressly  says,  that  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  was  to  be 
made  by  the  same  person  who  had  made  the  old.  '*  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  /  tciU  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  ;  not  according  to  the  covenant 
that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand 
to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.**  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,  who 
led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  and  gave  them  their  law,  is  here  plainh 
jitroduced  as  the  author  of  the  new  covenant.  If  then,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Apostle  Paul,  this  new  covenant  predicted  by  Jeremiah  is  the  Chris* 
tian  dispensation,  and  Christ  be  its  author ;  the  Christ  of  the  Saw 
Testament,  and  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  of  the  Old,  are  the  same 
person. 

Equally  striking  is  the  celebrated  prediction  in  Malachi,  the  last  of 
the  prophets.    <*  Behold  I  wdl  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare 
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my  way  before  me ;  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  conie 
to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in ; 
behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  characters  under  which  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
prophecy  is  described,  are,  the  Lord,  a  sovereign  Ruler,  (3)  the  owner 
of  the  temple,  and  therefore  a  Divine  prince  or  governor,  he  **  fihall 
come  to  his  temple,''  "The  temple,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  *«m  the 
writings  of  a  Jewish  prophet,  cannot  be  otherwise  understood,  according 
to  the  literal  meaning,  than  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Of  this  temple, 
therefore,  the  person  to  come  is  here  expressly  called  the  Lord.  The 
lord  of  any  temple,  in  the  language  of  all  writers,  and  in  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  the  divinity  to  whose  worship  it  is  consecrated. 
To  no  other  divinity  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  consecrated  than  the 
true  and  everlasting  God,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Malachi,  that  the 
Christ,  the  Deliverer,  whose  coming  he  announces,  was  no  other  than 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jehovah  had  delivered  the  Israelites 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  the  same  Jehovah  was  to  come  in 
person  to  his  temple,  to  effect  the  greater  and  more  general  deliverance 
of  which  the  former  was  but  an  imperfect  type." 

He  bears  also  the  same  title,  angel  or  messenger,  as  he  whose  ap- 
pearances in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  enumerated. 

^  The  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  therefore,  is  Jehovah's  messenger ; 
— if  his  messenger,  his  servant ;  for  a  message  is  a  service :  it  implies 
a  person  sending,  and  a  person  sent.  In  the  person  who  sendeth  there 
must  be  authority  to  send, — submission  to  that  authority  in  the  pereon 
sent.  The  Messenger,  therefore,  of  the  Covenant,  is  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah :  but  the  same  person  who  is  the  Messenger,  is  the  LonJ 
Jehovah  himself,  not  the  same  person  with  the  sender,  but  bearing  the 
same  name;  because  united  in  that  mysterious  nature  and  undivided 
substance  which  the  name  imports.  The  same  person,  therefore,  is 
servant  and  Lord ;  and,  by  uniting  these  characters  in  the  same  person, 
what  does  the  prophet  but  describe  that  great  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  the 
union  of  the  nature  which  governs,  and  the  nature  which  serves, — ^the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Christ  T* 
{Horsley* s  Sermons,) 

Now  this  prophecy  is  expressly  applied  to  Christ  by  St.  Marik.**- 
"  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  ia 
written,  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  pre- 
pare  thy  way  before  thee."  It  follows  from  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord, 
the  Lonl  of  the  temple,  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  mentioned  in 

(2^;^  Tho  same  word  is  often  applied  to  ma^strateB,  and  even  fathers ;  but  J 
H  Miclin  lis  says,  that  when  it  occurs  as  in  this  place  with  tho  profix,  it  w  ap 
proprtated  only  to  God. 
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the  prophocy;  and  bearing  these  exact  characteni  of  the  app«aruig 
Angel  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  wno  was  the  King  of  the  Jews ; 
whose  temple  was  his,  because  he  resided  in  it,  and  so  was  called  **  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;"  and  who  was  ''  the  Messenger**  of  their  Covenant ; 
the  identit}'  of  the  persons  cannot  be  mistaken.  One  coincidence  is 
singularly  s  riking.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Angel  Jehovah  had  his 
residence  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  that  he  took  posses- 
sion,  or  cante  suddenly  to  both,  at  their  dedication,  and  filled  them  with 
his  gior>\  On  one  occasion  Jesus  himself,  though  in  his  state  of  humili 
ation,  comes  in  public  procession  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  calls 
it  **  his  own,*'  thus  at  once  declaring  that  he  was  the  ancient  and  rightful 
Lord  of  the  temple,  and  appropriating  to  himself  this  eminent  prophecy. 
Bishop  Horsley  has  introduced  this  circumstance  in  his  usual  striking 
and  convincing  manner : — 

**  A  third  time  Jesus  came  still  more  remarkably  as  the  Lord  to  his 
temple,  when  he  came  up  from  Galilee  to  celebrate  the  last  passover, 
and  made  that  puUic  entry  at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  by  all  the 
evangelists.  It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  particulars  of  this 
interesting  story :  for  the  right  understanding  of  our  Saviour's  conduct 
upon  this  occasion  depends  so  much  upon  seeing  certain  leading  circum- 
stances  in  a  proper  light, — upon  a  recollection  of  ancient  prophecies, 
and  an  attention  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  people, — that  I  am  apt  to 
suspect,  few  now-a-days  discern  m  this  extraordinary  transaction  what 
was  clearly  seen  in  it  at  the  time  by  our  Lord's  disciples,  and  in  some 
measure  understood  by  his  enemies.  I  shall  present  you  with  an  orderly 
detail  of  the  story,  and  comment  upon  the  particulars  as  they  arise :  and 
I  doubt  not  but  that  by  God's  assistance  I  shall  teach  you  to  perceive  in 
this  public  entry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  (if  you  have  not  perceived  it 
before,)  a  conspicuous  advent  of  the  great  Jehovah  to  his  temple.— 
Jesus,  on  his  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  stops  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  a  neighbouring  village 
to  provide  an  ass's  colt  to  convey  him  from  that  place  to  the  city,  dis- 
tant not  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  colt  is  brought,  and  Josus  is  seated 
upon  it.  This  first  circumstance  must  be  well  considered  ;  it  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  story.  What  could  be  his  meaning  in 
choosing  this  singular  conveyance  ?  It  could  not  be  that  the  fatigue  of 
the  short  journey  which  remained  was  likely  to  be  too  much  for  him 
adbot ;  and  that  no  better  animal  was  to  be  ])rocured.  Nor  was  the 
B88  in  these  dayd  (though  it  had  been  in  earlier  ages  an  animal  in  high 
esteem  in  the  east)  used  for  travelling  or  for  state  by  persons  of  the  first 
condition,— rthat  this  conveyance  should  be  chosen  for  the  grandeur  oy 
propriety  of  the  appearance.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  coming  to 
Jerusalem  upon  an  ass's  colt  was  one  of  the  prophetical  characters  ot 
the  Messiah ;  and  the  great  singularity  of  it  had  perhaps  been  the  rcasnii 
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dial  this  character  had  been  more  generally  attended  to  than  any  other : 
MO  that  there  was  no  Jew  who  was  not  apprized  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
3ome  to  the  holy  city  in  that  manner.  '  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  Zion  !  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem !'  saith  Zechariah  ;  <  Behold, 
thy  Kin^  cometh  unto  thee  !  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass  !'  And  this  |»ro 
phecy  the  Jews  never  understood  of  any  other  person  than  the  Messiah 
Josus,  therefore,  by  seating  himself  upon  the  ass's  colt  in  order  to  go  Iq 
Jerusalem,  without  any  possible  inducement  either  of  grandeur  or  con- 
venience, openly  declared  himself  to  be  that  King  who  was  to  come,  and 
at  whose  coming  in  that  manner  Zion  was  to  rejoice.  And  so  the  dis- 
ciples, if  we  may  judge  from  what  immediately  followed,  understood 
this  proceeding  ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  see  their  master  seated  on  the 
colt,  than  they  broke  out  into  transports  of  the  highest  joy,  as  if  in  this 
great  sight  they  had  the  full  contentment  of  their  utmost  wishes ;  con- 
ceiving,  as  it  should  seem,  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  kingdom  was  this 
instant  to  be  restored  to  Israel.  They  strewed  the  way  which  Jesus 
was  to  pass  with  the  green  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  beside  it ; 
a  mark  of  honour  in  the  east,  never  paid  but  to  the  greatest  emperors 
on  occasions  of  the  highest  pomp.  They  proclaimed  him  the  long- 
expected  heir  of  David's  throne, — the  Blessed  One  coming  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ;  that  is,  in  the  language  df  Malachi,  the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant :  and  they  rent  the  skies  with  the  exulting  exclamation  of 
'  Hosanna  in  the  highest !'  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  are  met 
by  a  great  multitude  from  the  city,  whom  the  tidings  had  no  sooner 
reached  than  they  ran  out  in  eager  joy  to  join  his  triumph.  When  they 
reached  Jerusalem,  *  the  whole  city,'  says  the  blessed  evangelist,  '  was 
moved.'  Here  recollect,  that  it  was  now  the  season  of  the  passover. 
The  passover  was  the  highest  festival  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  anni- 
versary  of  that  memorable  night  when  Jehovah  led  his  armies  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  high  hand  and  an  extended  arm, — *  a  night  much  to  be 
remembered  to  the  Lord  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  generations ;' 
and  much  indeed  it  was  remembered.  The  devout  Jews  flocked  at  this 
season  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  from  every  comer  of  Judea,  but  from  the 
remotest  countries  whither  God  had  scattered  them ;  and  the  numliers 
Cff  the  strangers  that  were  annually  collected  in  Jerusalem  during  thif 
festival  are  b<jyond  imagination.  These  strangers,  who  living  at  a  dis 
tence  knew  little  of  what  had  been  passing  in  Judea  since  their  last  i  isit^ 
were  they  who  were  moved  (as  well  they  might  be^  with  wonder  and 
astonishment,  when  Jesus,  so  humble  in  his  equipage,  so  honoured  in  his 
numerous  attendants,  appeared  within  the  city  gates ;  and  every  one 
asks  his  neighbour,  <  Who  is  this  ?'  It  was  replied  by  some  of  th€ 
natives  of  Judea, — ^but  as  I  conceive,  by  none  of  the  disciples ;  for  any 
of  them  at  this  time  would  have  given  another  answer, — it  was  replied 
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ThiB  is  the  Nazarene,  the  great  prophet  from  Galilee.'  Through  the 
throng  of  these  astonished  spectators  the  procession  passed  by  the 
puUic  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  temple,  where  immediately  the  sacred 
porticoes  resound  with  the  continued  hosannas  of  the  multitudes.  The 
chief  priests  and  scribes  are  astuukihed  and  alarmed :  they  request  Jesus 
himself  to  silence  his  followers.  Jesus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
had  always  been  cautious  of  any  public  display  of  personal  consequence ; 
ket  the  malice  of  his  enemies  should  be  too  soon  provoked,  or  the  un- 
ad\ised  zeal  of  his  friends  should  raise  civil  commotions.  But  now 
that  his  work  on  earth  was  finished  in  all  but  the  last  painful  part  of  it^ 
—now  that,  he  had  firmly  laid  the  foundations  of  God's  kingdom  in  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples, — now  that  the  apostles  were  prepared  and 
instructed  for  their  ofHce, — now  that  the  days  of  vengeance  on  the 
Jewish  nation  were  at  hand,  and  it  mattered  not  how  soon  they  shouU 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  their  masters, — Jesus  lays  aside  a 
reserve  which  could  be  no  longer  useful ;  and,  instead  of  checking  the 
zeal  of  his  followers,  he  gives  a  new  alarm  to  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  by  a  direct  and  firm  assertion  of  his  right  to  the  honours  that 
were  so  largely  shown  to  him.  <  If  these,'  says  he,  *  were  silent,  the 
stones  of  this  building  would  be  endued  with  a  voice  to  proclaim  my 
titles :'  and  then,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  he  drove  out  the  traders ;  but 
with  a  higher  tone  of  auth6rity,  calling  it  his  own  house,  and  saying, 
'  My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.' 
Tou  have  now  the  story,  in  all  its  circumstances,  faithfully  collected 
from  the  four  evangelists ;  nothing  exaggerated,  but  set  in  order,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  illustrated  by  an  application  of  old  prophecies,  and  a 
recollection  of  Jewish  customs.  Judge  for  yourselves  whether  this  waa 
not  an  advent  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  taking  personal  possession  of  his 
temple."  (Horsley,) 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  passages  that  the  name  Jehovah,  the  appel- 
lation of  the  appearing  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  other  titles  ot' 
Divinity,  are  given  to  Messiah ;  and  if  Jesus  be  Messiah,  then  are  they 
his  titles  and  as  truly  mark  his  Divinity. 

**  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  (Jehovah,)  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high  way  for  our 
God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  shall  be 
made  low;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  shall  be  revealed, 
uid  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together."  This  being  spoken  of  him  of 
whom  John  the  Baptist  was  to  be  the  forerunner ;  and  the  application 
having  been  ailerward  expressly  made  by  the  Baptist  to  our  Lord,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  the  person  <<to  whom  the  prophet  attributes  the 
incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah,  and  styles  him  'our  God.'"-* 

Vi#L.  L  32 
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*^  Now  all  this  was  done  that  r  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  they  snail  call  his  name  Emanuel,  wbifih 
being  interpreted  is  God  with  us."  Here  another  prediction  of  Isaiah 
is  expresdy  applied  to  Jesus.  **  Thou  shah  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shall 
call  his  name  Jesus,  and  he  shall  be  great,  and  the  Lford  God  shall  givr 
to  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  howi 
of  Jacob  for  ever  and  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.'' 
These  are  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  and  obviously  apply  to  ooi 
Ix>rd  the  words  of  Isaiah,  *'  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  govemraeot  and 
power  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  to  order  and 
establish  it  for  ever."  It  ia  unnecessary  at  present  to  quote  more  of 
those  numerous  passages  which  speak  of  the  future  Messiah  under 
Divine  titles,  and  which  are  applied  to  Jesus  as  that  Messiah  actuaMv 
manifested,  lliey  do  not  in  so  many  words  connect  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  with  Jesus  as  the  same  person ;  but,  tak^i  with  the  passages 
above  adduced,  they  present  evidence  of  a  very  weighty  character  in 
favour  of  that  position.  A  plurality  of  persons  in  the  one  Grodhead  is 
moitioned  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  thil^  plurality  is  restricted  to 
three ;  one  of  them  appears  as  the  ^  acting  Grod"  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  age ;  the  prophets  speak  of  a  Divine  person  to  come  as  the 
Messiah,  bearing  precisely  the  same  titles ;  no  one  supposes  this  to  be 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  cannot  be  the  Father,  seeing  that  Messiah  is  God';« 
servant  and  God's  messenger ;  and  the  only  conclusion  is,  that  the 
Messiah  predicted  is  he  who  is  known  under  the  titles.  Angel,  Sod  of 
God,  Word  of  God,  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  Jesus  be  that  Mes. 
«ah,  he  is  that  Scn^  that  Wordy  that  Serv&nty  that  Messenger ;  and  bear- 
ing the  same  Divine  characters  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  is  that  Angel 
himself  and  is  entitled  in  the  Christian  Church  to  all  the  homage  and 
worship  which  was  paid  to  him  in  the  Jewish. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  which  m  a  stiH  more  distinct 
manner  than  any  which  have  been  introduced,  except  that  from  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  identify  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
in  the  patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensations ;  ancr  a  brief  consideratieo 
of  them  will  leave  this  important  point  completely  established. 

Let  it  then  be  recollected,  that  he  who  dwelt  in  the  Jewish  tabenui* 
cle,  between  the  cherubim,  was  the  Angd  Jeikovah.  In  Psalm  Izviii, 
which  was  written  on  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion,  he  n 
expressly  addressed.  ^  Thia  is  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwell 
in  *,"  and  again,  <<  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  O  God,  my  King,  kt  tfiv 
sanctuary."    But  the  Apostle  Paul,  Eph.  iv,  8,  applies  this  psakn  lo 
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Christ  and  considers  this  very  ascent  of  the  Angel  Jehovah  to  Mount 
Zton  as  a  prophetic  type  of  the  ascent  of  Jesus  to  the  celestial  Zion.- 
*  Wherefore  he  saith,  when  he  ascended  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captive,"  dec.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Angel  Jehovah 
who  is  addressed  in  the  psalm,  and  Christ,  are  the  same  person.  This 
is  marked  with  equal  strength  in  verse  29.  The  psalm,  let  it  be 
observed,  is  determined  by  apostolical  authority  to  be  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  as  indeed  its  terms  intimate ;  and  with  reference  to  the  future 
conquests  of  Messiah,  the  prophet  exclaims,  "  Because  of  thy  temple  at 
Jerusalem  shall  kings  bring  presents  unto  thee."  The  future  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  one  having  then  a  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  Angel  Jehovah,  the  resident  God  of  the 
jemple,  which  Isaiah  saw  in  the  vision  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  prophecy  before  adduced ;  but  the  Evangelist  John  expressly 
declares  that  on  that  occasion  the  prophet  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  and 
spake  of  him.  Christ  therefore  was  the  Lord  of  hosts  whose  glory 
filled  the  temple. 

St.  Peter  calls  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  by  which  the  prophets  "  prophe- 
sied  of  the  grace  that  should  come,  the  Spirit  of  Christ.^^  He  also 
informs  us  that  "  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  Spirit,  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison,  which  sometime  were  disobedient  when  once  the  long  suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah^  while  the  ark  was  preparing." — 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  full  meaning  of  this  difficult  passage,  Christ 
is  clearly  represented  as  preaching  by  his  Spirit  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
that  is,  inspiring  Noah  to  preach.  Let  this  be  collated  with  the  decla- 
ration  of  Jehovah  before  the  flood,  ^  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man,  for  that  he  is  flesh,  yet  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,"  during  which  period  of  delay  and  long  suffering,  Noah 
was  made  by  him,  from  whom  alone  inspiration  can  come,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Christ,  and  the  appearing  Jehovah 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  are  supposed  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  the 
same  person.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  Moses  is  said 
to  have  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  trea- 
■ures  of  Egypt ;  a  passage  of  easy  interpretation,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Israelites,  whose  name  and  worship  Moses  pro. 
fessed,  and  Christ,  were  th^  same  person.  For  this  worship  he  was 
reproached  by  the  Egyptisms,  who  preferred  their  own  idolatry,  and 
treated,  as  all  apostates  do,  the  true  religion,  the  pure  worship  of  former 
ages  from  which  they  had  departed,  with  contempt.  To  be  reproached 
)br  the  sake  of  Jehovah,  and  to  be  reproached  for  Christ,  were  conver- 
tible phrases  with  the  apostle,  because  he  considered  Jehovah  and  Christ 
JO  be  the  same  person. 

**  In  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  read,  *  Neither  let 
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ns  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  them  (that  js,  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness) 
also  tempted,  and  were  destroyed  hy  serpents,'  x,  9.  The  pronoun 
kirn  auTov,  must  be  understood  after  <  tempted,'  and  it  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  though  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  its  insertion  in  the 
text.  It  is,  however,  necessarily  implied,  and  refers  to  Christ  just 
before  mentioned.  The  Jews  in  the  wilderness  here  are  said  to  havi 
tempted  some  person  ;  and  to  understand  by  that  person  any  other  than 
Christ,  who  is  just  before  named,  is  against  all  grammar,  which  never 
allows  without  absolute  necessity  any  other  accusative  to  be  understood 
by  the  verb  than  that  of  some  person  or  thing  before  mentioned  in  the 
same  sentence.  The  conjunction  xai,  also  establishes  this  interpretation 
beyond  doubt :  '  Neither  let  us  tempt  Chbist  as  some  of  them  also 
tempted'-^empted  whom?  The  answer  clearly  is,  as  they  also 
tempted  Christ*  If  Christ  then  was  the  person  whom  the  Israelited 
tempted  in  the  wilderness,  he  unavoidably  becomes  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Old  Testament."  (4) 

This  is  rendered  the  more  striking,  when  the  passage  to  which  the 
apostle  refers  is  given  at  length.  <<  Ye  sh&U  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah."  Now  what  could  lead  the  apos- 
tie  to  substitute  Christy  in  the  place  of  the  Lord  your  God  ?  "  Neither 
let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  them  also  tempted"  Christy  for  that  is 
the  accusative  which  must  be  supplied.  Nothing  certainly  but  that  the 
idea  was  familiar  to  him,  that  Christ,  and  the  Angel  Jehovah,  who  con. 
ducted  and  governed  the  Israelites,  were  the  same  person. 

Heb.  xii,  25,  26  :  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh ;  for  if 
they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shaU 
not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven. 
Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth,  but  now  he  hath  promised,"  &c.  *" 

This  passage  also  is  decisive  as  a  proof  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah* 
and  our  Lord,  are  the  same  person.  <<  Him  that  speaketh  from  heaven," 
the  context  determines  to  be  Christ ;  <<  him  that  spake  on  earthy^  is  pro- 
bably Moses.  The  "  voice"  that  then  "  shook  the  earth,"  was  the  voice 
of  him  that  gave  the  law,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  mountain  trembled 
and  shook.  He  who  gave  the  law  we  have  already  proved,  from  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  to  have  been  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
apostle  declares  that  the  same  person  now  speaks  to  us  '^  from  heaven,'* 
in  the  Gospel,  and  is  therefore  the  Lord  Christ.  Dr.  Mac  Knight  says, 
that  it  was  not  the  Son^s  voice  which  shook  the  earth,  because  it  vb» 
not  the  Son  who  gave  the  law.  In  this  he  is  clearly  contradicted  by 
St.  Stephen,  and  the  whole  Jewish  history.     The  proto-martyr  in  his 

(4)  Holden's  Testimonies.  See  this  text,  so  fatal  to  the  Socinian  ieheaWi 
triamphantly  established  against  the  liberty  of  their  criticisms,  in  0r.  MafB^ 
Postscript  to  Appendix,  p  211,  &c. 
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defeoce,  expressly  says,  that  it  was  **  the  Angel"  who  spake  with  Mose^ 
Ok  the  mount ;  and  here  the  Apostle  Paul  declares,  that  it  was  the  voice 
of  Christ  which  then  shook  the  earth.  Nothing  can  more  certainly 
prove  than  this  collation  of  Scriptures,  that  the  Son  gave  the  law,  and 
that  ''the  Angel"  who  spake  to  Moses,  and  Christ,  are  the  same 
person. 

Tlie  above  passage,  in  its  necessary  grammatical  construction,  so 
certainly  marks  out  Christ  as  the  person  whose  voice  shook  the  earth 
at  the  giving  of  the  law,  that  the  Socinians,  in  their  New  Version  of  the 
Testament,  have  chosen  to  get  rid  of  a  testimony  which  no  criticism 
could  evade,  by  daringly  and  wUfully  corrupting  the  text  itself,  and 
without  any  authority  whatever,  they  read,  inste&d  of  ''  See  that  ye 
refuse  not  him  that  speaketh,"  ''  See  that  ye  refuse  not  God  that  speak 
eth ;"  thus  introducing  a  new  antecedent.  This  instance  of  a  wilful 
perversion  of  the  very  text  of  the  word  of  God,  has  received  its  merited 
reprobation  from  those  eminent  critics  who  have  exposed  the  dishonesties, 
the  ignorance,  and  the  licentious  criticisms,  of  what  is  called  an  **  Im* 
proved  Version"  of  the  New  Testament. 

These  views  are  confirmed  by  the  teotiinonies  of  the  early  fathers,  to 
whom  the  opinions  of  the  apostles,  on  this  dubjec'r,  (one  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  controversies  of  the  day,)  would  naturally  descend.  The  opinions 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  which  are  also  decidedly  confirmatory,  will  be  given 
in  their  proper  place. 

Justin  Martyr  has  delivered  his  sentiments  very  freely  upon  the  Divine 
appearances.  *«  Our  Christy*^  he  says,  "  conversed  with  Moses  out  of 
the  bush,  in  the  appearance  of  fire.  And  Moses  received  great  strength 
from  Christ,  who  spake  to  him  in  the  appearance  of  fire."  Again : — 
''The  Jews  are  justly  reproved,  for  imagining  that  the  Father  of  all 
things  spake  to  Moses,  when  indeed  it  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  called 
the  Angel  and  the  Messenger  of  the  Father.  He  formerly  appeared  in 
the  form  of  fire,  and  without  a  human  shape,  to  Moses  and  the  other 
prophets:  but  now — being  made  a  man  of  the  virgin,"  dec. 

IrensBUS  says,  "  The  Scripture  is  full  of  the  Son  of  God's  appearing : 
sometimes  to  talk  and  eat  with  Abraham,  at  other  times  to  instruct  Noah 
about  the  measures  of* the  ark ;  at  another  time  to  seek  Adam ;  at  ui- 
otlier  time  to  bring  down  judgment  upon  Sodom  ;  then  again,  to  direct 
Jacob  in  the  way ;  and  again,  to  converse  with  Moses  out  of  the  bush." 

TertuUiao  says,  "  It  was  the  Son  who  judged  men  from  the  beginning, 
destroying  that  lofly  tower,  and  confounding  their  languages,  punishing 
the  whole  world  with  a  flood  of  waters,  and  raining  fire  and  brimstone 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  Lord  pouring  it  down  from  the  Lord : 
for  he  always  descended  to  hold  converse  with  men,  from  Adam  even  to 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  in  visions,  in  dreams,  in  mirrors,  in  dark 
sentences,  always  preparing  his  way  from  the  beginning  *  neither  was  it 
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possible,  that  the  God  who  conversed  with  men  upon  earth,  could  be  any 
other  tliun  tJiat  Word  which  was  to  be  made  flesh." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  **  The  Pedagogus  appeared  to  Abraham, 
to  Jacob,  wrestled  with  him,  and  lastly,  manifested  himself  to  Moses.'' 
Again :  <<  Christ  gave  the  world  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  written  law 
of  Moses.  Wherefore,  the  Lord  deriving  from  one  fountain  both  tbo 
first  and  second  precepts  which  he  gave,  neither  overlooked  those  who 
were  before  the  law,  so  as  to  leave  them  without  law,  nor  suffered  those 
who  minded  not  the  philosophy  of  the  barbarians  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
He  gave  to  the  one  precepts,  to  the  other  philosophy,  and  concluded 
them  in  unbehef  till  his  coming,  when,  whosoever  beUeves  not  is  with^ 
ou^  «^xcuse." 

Origen  says,  <<  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  to  the  earth  more 
than  once.  He  came  down  to  Esaias,  to  Moses,  and  to  every  one  of  the 
prophets."  Again : — <*  That  our  blessed  Saviour  did  sometimes  become 
as  an  angel,  we  may  be  induced  to  beUeve,  if  we  consider  the  appear- 
ances and  speeches  of  angels,  who  in  some  texts  have  said,  '  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,' "  dec. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  also  declares,  "  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God 
who  appeared  to  Adam  immediately  after  the  fall,  who,  assuming  the 
person  of  th^  Father  and  the  Lord  of  all,  came  in  paradise  under  the 
person  of  God,  and  conversed  with  Adam." 

The  synod  of  Antioch : — "  The  Son,''*  say  they,  **  is  sometimes  called 
an  Angdj  and  sometimes  tlie  Lord ;  sometimes  God,  For  it  is  Impious 
to  imagine,  that  the  God  of  the  universe  is  any  where  called  an  angeh 
But  the  Messenger  of  the  Father  is  the  Son,  who  himself  is  Lord  and 
God :  for  it  is  written,  The  Angd  of  the  great  councU,** 

Cyprian  observes,  that  '^  the  Angel  who  appeared  to  the  patriarch  is 
Christ  and  God.**  And  this  he  confirms  by  producing  a  number  of  those 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  said,  that  an  Angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  and  spake  in  the  name  of  God. 

Hilary  speaks  to  the  same  purpose : — ^  He  who  is  called  the  Angd 
of  God,  the  same  is  Lord  and  God.  For  the  Son  of  God,  according  to 
the  prophet,  is  the  Angel  of  the  great  council.  That  the  distinction  of 
persons  might  be  entire,  he  is  called  the  Angel  of  God ;  for  he  who  is 
God  of  God,  the  same  also  is  the  Angel  (or  Messenger)  of  God ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  due  honour  might  be  paid,  he  is  also  called 
Li^rd  and  God" 

St.  Basil  says,  <<  Who  then  is  it  that  is  called  both  an  angel  and  God  ? 
Is  it  not  He,  whose  name,  we  are  told,  is  called  the  Angel  of  the  great 
Covenant  ?  For  though  it  was  in  aflertimes  that  he  became  the  An^ 
of  the  great  Covenant,  yet  even  before  that,  he  did  not  disdain  the  title 
of  an  Angel,  or  Messenger."  Again  : — "  It  is  manifest  to  every  onc^ 
that  where  the  same  person  is  styled  both  an  Angel  and  God,  it  uuitA  ba 
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meaDt  of  the  ofdy  begottenj  who  manifests  himself  to  mankmd  in  different 
fenerations,  and  declares  the  will  of  the  Father  to  his  saints.  Where. 
finre,  he  who,  at  his  appearing  to  Moses,  called  himself  I  am,  cannot  be 
conceived  to  be  any  other  person  than  God,  the  Word  who  was  in  the 
beginning  tmth  God.^* 

Other  authorities  may  be  seen  in  Waterland's  Defence  of  Queries^ 
that  decidedly  refutes  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  pretends,  in  order  to 
eover  his  Arianism,  that  the  fathers  represent  the  angel  as  speaking  in 
the  permn  of  the  Father. 

Two  objections  to  this  doctrine,  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  are 
answered  without  difficulty*  <'  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  mito  us  by  his  Son."  To  those  only  who  deny 
the  manifestation  and  agency  of  the  Father  in  every  case  in  the  Old 
Testament,  this  passage  presents  a  difficulty.  God  the  Father  is  cer- 
tainly meant  by  the  apostle,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phets. But  this  is  no  difficulty  to  those  who,  though  they  contend  that 
the  ordinary  appearances  of  the  Deity  were  those  of  the  Son,  yet  allow 
the  occasional  manifestation  of  the  Father.  He  is  the  fountain  of  inspi- 
ration. The  Son  is  sent  by  the  Father,  but  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the 
Father  and  by  the  Son.  This  is  the  order  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
aleo,  as  many  passages  show  in  the  Old.  The  Spirit  sent  by  the  Father, 
qualified  the  prophets  to  speak  unto  '<  our  fathers."  The  apostle,  how- 
ever, says  nothing  more  than  that  there  was  an  agency  of  the  Father  in 
sending  the  prophets,  which  does  not  exclude  that  of  the  Son  also ;  lor 
the  opposition  lies  in  the  outward  vUihle  and  standing  means  of  convey- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  to  men,  which  under  the  law  was 
by  mere  men,  though  prophets;  under  the  Gospel,  by  the  incarnate 
Son.  Communication  by  prophets  under  the  law,  did  not  exclude  other 
communications  by  the  Son  ux  his  Divine  character ;  and  communica- 
tion by  the  Son  under  the  Gospel,  does  not  exclude  other  communica^ 
tions  by  apostles,  evangelists,  and  Christian  pnjfhets.  The  text  is  not 
therefore  an  exclusive  proposition  either  way.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed, 
that  any  direct  opposition  at  all  is  intended  in  the  text,  but  a  simple 
declaration  of  the  equal  authority  of  both  dispensations,  and  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  latter,  whose  hutaan  minister  and  revealer  was  the  Son  of 
God  in  our  nature. 

The  second  objection  rests  upon  a  passage  in  the  same  epistle.  <<  If 
die  word  spc^en  by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and 
disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at  first  began  to  be  spoken  by 
the  Lord  7^^  To  understand  this  passage,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
apostle  refers  to  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  which  had  its  prescribed 
penalty  for  every  <<  transgression  and  disobedience."   Now  this  law  wat 
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not,  like  the  decalogue,  spoken  by  God  himself^  but  by  angels.  For 
afler  the  voice  of  God  had  spolien  the  ten  commandments,  the  people 
entreated  that  God  would  not  speak  to  them  any  more.  Accordingly, 
Moses  says,  Deut.  v,  22,  *< These  words,"  the  decalogue,  "the  Lord 
spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
with  a  great  voice,  and  he  added  no  more,  and  he  wrote  them  in  two 
tables  of  stone,  and  dehvered  them  unto  me."  The  rest,  <*  both  the 
judicial  and  the  ceremonial  law,  was  delivered,  and  the  covenant  was 
made,  by  the  mediation  of  Moses :  and  therefore  the  apostle  says,  Gal. 
iii,  19,  *  The  law  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator :' 
hence  it  is  called  the  law  of  Moses.  And  the  character  given  of  it  in 
the  Pentateuch  is  this, — ^these  are  the  statutes,  and  judgments,  and  laws, 
which  the  Lord  made  between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount 
Sinai,  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  {Randolph  PraL  Theolog.) 

Nor  does  the  apostle's  argument  respect  the  auUwr  of  the  law,  fWr  no 
one  can  suppose  that  angels  were  its  authors,  nor  the  giver  of  the  law, 
for  angels  have  no  such  authority ;  but  the  meditan  through  which  it  was 
communicated,  or  '^  spoken."  In  the  case  of  the  decalogue,  that 
medium  was  the  Lord,  the  Angel  Jehovah  himself  in  majesty ;  but  in 
the  body  of  judicial  and  ceremonial  laws,  to  which  he  clearly  refers, 
angels  and  Moses.  The  visible  medium  by  which  the  Gospel  was  com. 
municated,  was  the  Son  of  God  made  flesh.  That  word  was  '<  spoken 
by  the  Lord,"  not  only  in  his  personal,  but  in  his  mediatorial  character ; 
and,  by  that  wonderful  condescension,  its  importance,  and  the  danger 
of  neglecting  it,  were  marked  in  the  most  eminent  and  impressive 
manner. 

It  has  now  therefore  been  established  that  the  Angel  Jehovah,  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  are  the  same  person ;  and  this  is  the  first  great 
argument  by  which  his  Divinity  is  established.  He  not  only  existed 
before  his  incarnation,  but  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  religious  institutions 
of  his  own  Church,  up  to  the  earliest  ages.  We  trace  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  person  from  Adam  to  Abraham ;  from  Abraham  to 
Moses;  from  Moses  to  the  prophets;  from  the  prophets  to  Jesus. 
Under  every  manifestation  he  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  God,  never 
thinking  it  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  "  Dressed  in  the  appropriate 
robes  of  God's  state,  wearing  God's  crown,  and  wielding  God's  sceptre," 
he  has  ever  received  Divine  homage  and  honour.  No  name  is  given  to 
he  Angel  Jehovah,  which  is  not  given  to  Jehovah  Jesus ;  no  attribute 
is  ascribed  to  the  one,  which  is  not  ascribed  to  the  other ;  the  worship 
which  was  paid  to  the  one  by  patriarchs  and  prophets,  was  paid  to  the 
other  by  evangelists  and  apostles ;  and  the  Scriptures  declare  them  to 
be  the  same  august  person, — ^the  image  of  the  Invisible,  whom  no  man 
can  see  and  live  ; — the  Redeeming  Angela  the  Redeeming  Kinsman^  and 
the  Redeeming  God. 
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Thai  the  titles  with  which  our  Lord  is  invested  are  unequivocaJ  decla* 
rations  of  absolute  Divinity,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter 


CHAPTER  XIL 
The  Titles  of  Christ. 

Yasiovs  proofe  were  adduced,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  tho  visiUe 
Jehovah  of  the-  Old  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Being  distinct 
from  the  Fatheb,  yet  having  Divine  titles  ascribed  to  him,  being 
arrayed  with  Divine  attributes,  and  performing  Divine  worits  equal  to 
his.  That  this  august  Being  was  the  same  who  afterward  appeared  as 
M  The  Christ,"  in  the  person  of  Jebus  of  Nazareth,  was  also  proved ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  that  branch  of  the  argument  was,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is,  in  an  absolute  sense,  a  Divine  person,  and  as  such,  is  to  be 
received  and  adored. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  point  more  satisfactorily  established  in 
the  Scriptures  than  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord,  during  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  under  a  Divine  character;  but 
this  argument,  so  far  from  having  exhausted  the  proof  of  his  Godhead, 
is  only  another  in  that  series  of  rising  steps  by  which  we  are,  at  length, 
conducted  to  the  most  unequivocal  and  ample  demonstration  of  this  great 
and  fundamental  doctrine. 

The  next  argument  is  stated  ai  the  head  of  this  chapter.  If  the  titles 
given  to  Christ  are  such  as  can  designate  a  Divine  Being,  and  a  Divine 
Being  only,  then  is  he,  to  whom  they  are  by  inspired  authority 
aEcribed,  Divine ;  or,  otherwise,  the  Word  of  Truth  must  stand 
charged  with  practising  a  direct  deception  upon  mankind,  and  that  in  a 
fundamental  article  of  religion.  This  is  our  argument,  and  we  proceed 
to  the  illustration. 

The  first  of  these  titles  which  calls  for  our  attention  is  that  of  Jehovah. 
Whether  **  the  Angel  Jehovah"  were  the  future  Christ  or  not,  does  not 
ifiect  this  case.  Even  Socinians  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes- 
fliih ;  and  if  this  is  one  of  the  tides  of  the  promised  Messiah,  it  is,  con- 
0sqaently  a  title  of  our  Lord,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  him  by  all  who 
bblieve  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 

So  many  instances  of  this  were  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  tha* 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them ;  and  indeed  the  fact,  that  the  name 
Jehovah  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  admitted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  argument,  deduced  from 
this  fact,  is  objected  to  by  our  opponents-  "  Tlie  Jewish  Cabbalists," 
•ays  Dr.  Priestley,  "  might  easily  admit  that  the  Messiah  might  be 
called  Jehovah,  without  supposing  that  he  was  any  thing  more  than  i 
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man,  who  had  no  ezisteixe  before  his  birth."  *«  Several  things  m  the 
Scriptures  are  called  by  ihe  name  of  Jehovah ;  as,  Jerusalem  is  calkd 
Jehovah  our  Righteousnens."  {History  of  Early  Opinions,)  They  are 
not,  however,  the  Jewish  interpreters  only  who  give  the  name  Jehovab 
to  Messiah;  but  the  inspiied  prophets  themselves,  in  passages  whici^ 
by  the  equally  inspired  evimgelists  and  apostles,  are  applied  to  Jesus. 
No  instance  can  be  given  m  which  any  being,  acknowledged  by  all  to 
De  a  created  being,  is  called  Tehovah  in  the  Scriptures,  or  was  so  called 
among  the  Jews.  The  pecuUar  saciedness  attached  to  this  name 
among  them  was  a  sufiici^it  guard  against  such  an  application  of  it  in 
their  common  language;  and  as  for  the  Scriptures,  they  explicitly 
represent  it  as  pecuhar  to  Divinity  itself.  ^lam  Jehovah,  thai  is  my 
name,  and  my  glory  tcUl  I  not  give  to  another*^*  **  I  am  Jehovah,  and 
there  is  none  else^  there  is  no  Crod  beside  me."  <'  Thou,  vhose  nami 
ALONE  is  Jehovah,  art  the  most  highf  above  all  the  earth"  The  pecu 
Uarity  of  the  name  is  often  strongly  stated  by  Jewish  commentators, 
which  sufficiently  refutes  Dr.  Priestley,  who  affirms  that  they  coukl  not, 
on  that  account,  conclude  the  Messiah  to  be  more  than  a  man.  Kinuchi 
paraphrases  Isaiah  xliii,  8,  "  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name" — '<  that  name 
is  proper  to  me"  On  Hosea  xii,  5,  "  Jehovah  his  memorial,"  he  says, 
**  In  the  name  £1  and  Elohim,  he  communicates  with  others ;  but,  id 
this  name,  he  communicates  with  none."  Aben  Ezra,  on  Exodus  iii, 
14,  proves,  at  length,  that  this  name  is  proper  to  God.  (Hoombeek, 
Socin,  Confvt,) 

It  is,  surely,  a  miserable  pretence  to  allege,  that  this  name  is  some 
times  given  to  places*  It  is  so;  but  only  in  composition  with  some 
other  word,  and  not  surely  as  indicative  of  any  quality  in  the  places 
themselves,  but  as  memobials  of  the  acts  and  goodness  of  Jehovah 
himself,  as  manifested  in  those  localities.  So  <' Jehovah-Jireh,  in  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  or,  <<  the  Lord  will  see  or  provide," 
referred  to  his  interposition  to  save  Isaac,  and,  probably,  to  the  pitn?^ 
sion  of  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  same  observation  may  bt 
made  as  to  Jefiovah  Nissi^  Jehovah  Shallumj  dec :  they  are  names,  not 
descriptive  of  piaces,  but  of  events  connected  with  them,  which  marked 
the  interposition  and  character  of  God  himself.  It  is  an  unsettled  point 
lunong  critics  whether  Jah,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  composition  air 
a  proper  name  of  a  man,  as  Abijah,  Jehovah  is  my  father,  Adon^^ah^ 
Jehovah  is  my  lord,  be  an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah  or  not,  so  that  the 
case  will  afford  no  ground  of  argument.  But  if  it  were,  it  would  avail 
nothing,  for  it  is  found  only  in  a  combined  form,  and  evidently  relates 
not  to  the  persons  who  bore  these  names,  as  a  descriptive  aj^lation^ 
but  to  some  connection  which  existed,  or  was  supposed  to  exist,  betweei 
Ihcm  and  the  Jehovah  they  acknowledged  as  their  God.  The  casbi 
would  have  been  parallel,  had  our  Lord  been  called  Abijah,  « Jehovah 
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IB  my  father,"  or  Jededidh^  <<  the  beloved  of  Jehovah."  Nothing,  in  that 
case,  would  have  been  furnished,  so  far  as  mere  name  was  concerned, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  countrymen  bearing  the  same  appellatives ; 
but  he  is  called  Jehovah  himself,  a  name  which  the  Scriptures  give  to 
no  person  whatever,  except  to  each  of  the  sacred  Thbbe,  who  stand 
forth,  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  crowned  with  this 
«&pronie  and  exclusive  honour  and  eminence. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  in  Jeremiah  xxxiii,  16,  Jerusalem  is  called  "  Jeho. 
vah  our  Righteousness."  The  parallel  passage  in  the  same  book,  chap, 
vxiii,  5,  6,  sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  not  the  name  of  JisrtMoZem,  but 
the  name  of  **  The  Bbanch."  Much  criticism  has  been  bestowed  upon 
these  passages  to  establish  the  point,  whether  the  clause  ought  to  be 
rendered,  <<  And  this  is  the  name  by  which  the  Lord  shall  call  him,  cur 
Righteousness ;"  or  ^*  this  is  the  name  by  which  he  shall  be  called,  the 
Lord  our  Rightenusness ;"  which  last  has,  I  think,  been  decisively  esta- 
blished ;  but  he  would  be  a  very  exceptionable  critic  who  should  con. 
elude  either  of  them  to  be  an  appellative,  not  of  Messiah,  but  of  Jerusa- 
lem, contrary  both  to  the  scope  of  the  passage  and  to  the  literal  render 
ing  of  the  words,  words  capable  of  somewhat  difierent  constructions,  but 
in  no  case  capable  of  being  apphed  either  to  the  people  of  Judah,  or  to 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  force  of  the  argument  from  the  application  of  the  name  Jehovah 
to  Messiah  may  be  thus  stated  :— 

Whatever  belongs  to  Messiah,  that  may  and  must  be  attributed  to 
Jesus,  as  being  the  true  and  only  Christ ;  and  accordingly  we  have  seen, 
that  the  evangelists  and  ^>ostle8  apply  those  passages  to  our  Lcnrd,  in 
which  the  Messiah  is  unequivocally  called  Jehooah*  But  this  is  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  name  of  God ;  that  name  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  beings,  and  which  imports  perfections  so  high 
and  appropriate  to  the  only  living  and  true  God,  such  as  self  existence 
and  eternity,  that  it  can,  in  truth,  be  a  descriptive  appellation  of  no  othei 
being.  It  is,  however,  solemnly  and  repeatedly  given  to  the  Messiah ; 
and,  unless  we  can  suppose  Scripture  to  contradict  itself,  by  making  that 
a  peculiar  name  which  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  to  establish  an 
inducement  to  tliat  idolatry  which  it  so  sternly  condemns,  and  an  excuse 
fi>r  it,  then  this  adorable  name  itself  declares  the  absolute  Divinity  of 
?iim  who  is  invested  with  it,  and  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  a 
name  of  revelation,  a  name  descriptive  of  the  attributes  which  can  per- 
tain  only  to  essential  Godhead. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  constant  use  of  the  title 
^  Lord"  as  an  appellation  of  JesuSj  the  Messiah,  when  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  His  disciples  not  only  applied  to  him  those  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  Messias  is  called  Jehovah,  but  salute  and  wor. 
•hip  him  by  a  title  which  is  of  precisely  the  same  original  import,  and 
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which  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  in  many  places  of  the  Septoagint 
and  the  New  Testament,  an  exact  translation  of  the  august  name 
Yehovah,  and  fully  equivalent  to  it  in  its  import.  (5)  It  is  allowed,  that  it 
is  also  used  as  the  translation  of  other  names  of  God,  which  import  simply 
dominion,  and  that  it  is  applied  also  to  merely  human  masters  and 
rulers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  like  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  an 
incommunicable  name,  but,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  is  universally  allowed 
to  belong  to  God ;  and  if,  in  this  highest  sensCj  it  is  applied  to  Christ, 
then  is  the  argument  f  alid,  that  in  the  sacred  writers,  whether  used  to 
express  the  self  and  independent  existence  of  him  who  bears  it,  or  that 
dominion  which,  from  its  nature  and  circumstances,  must  be  Divine,  it 
contains  a  notation  of  true  and  absolute  Divinity. 

The  first  proof  of  this  is,  that,  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  term  by  which  the  name  Jeho- 
vah  is  translated.  The  Socinians  have  a  fiction  that  Kvpiog  properly 
answers  to  Adonai,  because  the  Jews  were  wont,  in  reading,  to  suhsti- 
tute  that  name  in  place  of  Jehovah.  But  this  is  sufficiently  answered 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  who  observes,  that  "  it  is  not  probable  that  the  LXX 
should  think  Kupio^  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of ' jiM,  and  yet  give 
it  to  Jehovahf  only  in  the  place  of  Adonai ;  for  if  they  had,  it  would 
have  followed,  that  when  Adonai  and  Jehovah  had  met  in  one  sentence* 
they  would  not  have  put  another  word  for  Adonaiy  and  placed  Kupto^  for 
Jehovahy  to  which,  of  itself,  according  to  their  observation,  it  did  not 
belong."  *'  The  reason  also  of  the  assertion  is  most  uncertain ;  for, 
though  it  be  confessed  that  thjB  Masoreths  did  read  Adonai,  when  they 
found  Jehovah,  and  Josephus  before  them  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Jews  of  his  age,  that  the  rerpa^ofi^ixarov  was  not  to  be  pronounced,  and 
before  him  Philo  speaks  as  much,  yet  it  followeth  not  from  thence  that 
the  Jews  were  so  superstitious  above  three  hundred  years  before,  which 
must  be  proved  before  we  can  be  assured  that  the  LXX  read  Adonai  for 
Jehovah,  and  for  that  reason  translated  it  Eupio^."  (Discourses  on 
Creed.)  The  supposition  is,  however,  wholly  overturned  by  several 
passages,  in  which  such  an  interchange  of  the  names  could  not  be  made 
in  the  original,  without  manifestly  depriving  them  of  all  meaning,  and 
which  absurdity  could  not,  therefore,  take  place  in  a  translation,  and  be 
thus  made  permanent.  It  is  sufficient  to  instance  Exodus  vi,  2,  3,  **! 
am  the  Lord,  (Jehovah :)  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  .mto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  m}  nau'iie  Jbhovam 
was  I  not  known  unto  them."  This,  it  is  true,  is  rather  an  obscure  fas* 
lage  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  interpretation,  this  is  clear,  that  a  sub 

(5)  Bishop  Pearson,  on  the  second  article  of  the  Creed,  thus  conchidei  ■ 
learned  note  on  the  etymology  of  JLvpios,  Lord  :  '*  From  all  which  it  undeni&Uj 
mppearoth,  that  the  ancient  signification  of  Kvpw  is  the  same  with  tuth  or  tfofX* 
/am" 
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idtudoD  o£Adonai  for  Jehaoah  would  deprive  it  of  all  meaning  whatever, 
ind  yet  here  tb  ^  LXX  translate  Jehovah  by  Kupio^. 

Kupio^,  Lordy  is,  then,  the  word  into  which  the  Greek  of  the  Beptua- 
gint  renders  the  name  Jehovah ;  and,  in  all  passages  in  which  Messiaa 
is  called  by  that  peculiar  title  of  Divinity,  we  havte  the  authority  of  this 
version  to  apply  it,  in  its  full  and  highest  signification,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  himself  that  Messias.  For  this  reason^  and  also  because,  as  men 
inspired,  they  were  directed  to  fit  and  proper  terms,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  apply  this  appellation  to  their  Master,  when  they  quote 
these  prophetic  passages  as  fulfilled  in  him.  They  found  it  used  in  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  highest  possible  import,  as  a 
rendering  of  Jehovah.  Had  they  thought  Jesus  less  than  God,  they 
ought  to  have  avoided,  and  must  have  avoided,  giving  to  him  a  title 
which  would  mislead  their  readers ;  or  else  have  intimated,  that  they 
did  not  use  it  in  its  highest  sense  as  a  title  of  Divinity,  but  in  its  very 
lowest,  as  a  term  of  merely  human  courtesy,  or,  at  best,  of  human 
dominion.  But  we  have  no  such  intimation ;  and,  if  they  wrote  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  it  follows,  that  they  used  it  as 
being  understood  to  be  fully  equivalent  to  the  title  Jehovah  itself.  This 
their  quotations  will  show.  The  Evangelist  Matthew  (iii,  3)  quotes  and 
applies  to  Christ  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah  xl,  3 :  "  For  this  is 
he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet  Esaias,  saying.  The  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight."  The  other  evangelists  make  the  same  application  of 
it,  representing  John  as  the  herald  of  Jesus,  the  **  Jehovah"  of  the 
prophet,  and  their  "  Kupio^."  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  highest  possible 
sense  that  they  used  the  term,  because  they  used  it  as  fully  equivalent 
to  Jehovah.  So  again,  in  Luke  i,  16,  17 :  '<  And  many  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lobd  their  God,  and  he  shall  go  before 
HIM  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  <<  Him,"  unquestionably  refers 
to  "  the  Lord  their  God ;"  and  we  have  here  a  proof  that  Christ  bears 
that  eminent  title  of  Divinity,  so  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  the 
Lord  God,"  Jehovah  Aleim ;  and  also  that  Kupio^  answered,  in  the  view 
of  an  inspired  writer,  to  the  name  Jehovah.  On  this  point  the  Apostle 
Paul  also  adds  his  testimony,  Romans  x,  13,  ^  Whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved ;"  which  is  quoted  from  Joel  ii,  32, 
*<  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  shall  be  delivereo.'' 
Other  passages  might  be  added,  but  the  argument  does  not  rest  upon 
their  number ;  these  ars  so  explicit,  that  they  are  amply  sufficient  to 
establish  the  important  conclusion,  that,  in  whatever  senses  the  term 
**  Lord^  may  be  used,  and  though  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
like  ourselves,  use  it  occaaonally  in  a  lower  sense,  yet  they  use  it  also 
Ml  its  highest  possible  sense,  and  in  its  lofViest  signification  when  they 
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intended  it  to  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  and,  in  that  seiiso 
they  apply  it  to  Christ. 

But,  even  when  the  title  **  Lobd"  is  not  employed  to  render  the  name 
Jehovah,  in  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  used  as  the 
common  appellation  df  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  the  disciples  so 
connect  it  with  other  terms,  and  with  circumstances  which  so  clearly 
imply  Divinity,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  made  a  question  but  that 
they  themselves  considered  it  as  a  Divine  title,  and  intended  that  i* 
should  be  so  understood  by  their  readers.  In  that  sense  they  applied  it 
to  the  Father,  and  it  is  clear,  that  they  did  not  use  it  in  a  lower  sense 
when  they  gave  it  to  the  Son.  It  is  put  absolutely,  and  by  way  of  emt- 
nence^  «  the  Lobd."  It  is  joined  with  "  God  ;"  so  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  St.  Luke,  where  Christ  is  called  the  Lord  God  ;  and  when 
Hiomas,  in  an  act  of  adoration,  calls  him  *<  My  Lord  and  my  God.** 
When  it  is  used  to  express  dominion,  that  dominion  is  represented  as 
absolute  and  universal^  and,  therefore,  Divine.  "  He  is  Lord  of  aOJ* 
**  Kino  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.^^  ^  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
thy  hands.  They  shall  perish ;  but  thou  remainest :  and  they  all  shall 
wax  old,  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  samej  and  thy  years  shall 
not  fail." 

Thus,  then,  the  titles  of  "  Jehovah"  and  <*  Lord**  both  prove  the  Divi- 
nity of  our  Saviour ;  «*  for,"  as  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Waterland,  "  if 
Jehovah  signify  the  eternal,  immutable  God,  it  is  manifest  that  the  name 
is  incommu7iicable^  since  there  is  but  one  Crod ;  and,  if  the  name  be 
incommunicable,  then  Jehovah  can  signify  nothing  but  that  one  God,  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  only,  il  is  applied.  And  if  both  these  parts  be  true, 
and  if  it  be  true,  likewise,  that  this  name  is  applied  to  Christ,  the  conse* 
quence  is  irresistible,  that  Christ  is  the  same  one  God,  not  the  same 
person,  with  the  FatJier,  to  whom  also  the  name  Jehovah  is  attributed^ 
but  the  same  substance,  the  same  being,  in  a  word,  the  same  Jehovah, 
thus  revealed  to  be  more  persons  than  one." 

God.  That  this  title  is  attributed  to  Christ  is  too  obvious  to  be 
wholly  denied,  though  some  of  the  passages  which  have  been  alleged 
as  instances  of  this  application  of  the  term  have  been  controverted. 
Even  in  this  a  great  point  is  gained.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  Crod :  this 
the  adversaries  of  his  Divinity  are  obliged  to  confess,  and  this  confes- 
sion admits,  that  the  letter  of  Scripture  is,  therefore,  in  favour  of  orthodox 
opinions.  It  is,  indeed,  said,  that  the  term  God,  like  the  term  Lord,  is 
used  in  an  inferior  sense ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  this ;  nothing  is,  on 
that  account,  proved  against  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  for  it  must  still  be 
allowed,  that  it  is  a  term  used  in  Scripture  to  express  the  Divine  nature, 
and  that  it  is  so  used  generally.     The  question,  therefore,  is  oob 
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fimited  to  ttiis,  whether  our  Lord  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  appellation.  This  might,  indeed,  be  argued  from  those  passages  m 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  title  is  given  to  the  acting,  manifested 
Jehovah,  <*  the  Lord  God"  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  this  having  been 
anticipated,  I  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Before  that  proof  is  adduced,  which  will  most  unequivocally  show 
tt^at  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  it  will^ 
howBver,  be  necessary  to  sh  w  that,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  involves  the 
notion  of  absolute  Divinity      This  has  been  denied :   Sir  Isaac  New. 
toiiy  who,  on  theological  subjects,  as  Bishop  Horsley  observes,  "  went 
out  like  a  common  man,"  says  that  the  word  God  "  is  a  relative  term, 
and  has  a  regard  to  servants ;   it  is  true,  it  denotes  a  Being  eternal, 
infinitei  and  absolutely  perfect ;  but  a  Being,  however  eternal,  infinite, 
and  absolutely  perfect,  without  dominion,  would  not  be  God."  {PhUos. 
NaL  Mathcs.  in  calce,)     This  relative  notion  of  the  term,  as  itself 
importing  strictly  nothing  more  than  dominion^  was  adopted  by  Dr.  S. 
Clarke,  and  made  use  of  to  support  his  semi-Arianism ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought,  that,  by  confining  the  term  to  express  mere  sove- 
reignty, the  force  of  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Christ  is 
called  Crod,  and  from  which  his  absolute  Divinity  is  argued,  might  be 
avoided.     His  words  are,  *^  The  word  Geog,  (rod,  has,  in  Scripture  and 
in  all  books  of  morality  and  religion^  a  relative  signification,  and  not,  as 
in  metaphysical  books,  an  absolute  one :  as  is  evident  from  the  relative 
terms  which,  in  moral  writings,  may  always  be  joined  with  it.     For 
instance :  in  the  same  manner  as  we  say  my  father,  my  king,  and  the 
like ;  so  it  is  proper  also  to  say  my  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God 
of  the  universe,  and  the  like.     Which  words  are  expressive  of  dominion 
and  government.     But,  in  the  metaphysical  way,  it  cannot  be  said  my 
Infinite  Substance,  the  Infinite  Substance  of  Israel,  or  the  like." 

To  this  Dr.  Waterland's  reply  is  an  ample  confutation.  « I  shall 
only  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  star  is  a  reUOive  word, 
for  the  same  reason  with  that  which  the  doctor  gives  for  the  other. 
For  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan  (Acts  vii,  43)  is  a  proper  expres- 
sion;  but,  in  the  metaphysical  way,  it  cannot  be  said,  the  luminous 
substance  of  your  god  Remphan.  So  again,  water  is  a  relative  word ; 
for  it  is  proper  to  say  the  water  of  Israel ;  but,  in  the  metaphysical  way, 
it  cannot  be  said,  the  fluid  substance  of  Israel,  The  expression  is 
improper.  (6^    By  parity  of  reason,  we  may  make  relative  words  almost 

(6)  It  is  very  obvious  to  perceive  where  the  impropriety  of  saeh  ezpressioiii 
Hat.  The  word  »nh9ianee^  ftccordin^  to  the  common  use  of  langaa^,  when  used 
in  the  singular  number,  is  supposed  to  be  tnirinsic  to  the  thing  spoken  of,  whose 
substance  it  is ;  and,  indeed,  to  be  the  thing  itself.  My  substance  is  myself  s 
and  the  substance  of  Israel  is  Israel,  And  hence  it  evinces  to  be  improper  to 
join  substance  with  the  relative  terms^  u  iderstanding  it  of  any  thing  intrinsic. 
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as  many  as  we  please.  But  to  proceed :  I  maintain  that  dominian  is 
not  the  full  import  of  the  word  God  in  Scripture ;  that  it  is  but  a  pari 
of  the  idea,  and  a  small  part  too ;  and  that  if  any  person  be  called  Godf 
merely  on  account  of  dominion^  he  is  called  so  by  way  of  figure  and 
resemblance  only ;  and  is  not  properly  God,  according  to  the  Scripture 
notion  of  it.  We  may  call  any  one  a  kino,  who  lives  free  and  ind^ond- 
ent,  subject  to  no  man's  will.  He  is  a  king  sofar^  or  in  some  respeds; 
though,  in  many  other  respects,  nothing  like  one ;  and,  therefore,  not 
properly  a  king.  If,  by  the  same  figure  of  speech,  by  way  of  allusion 
and  resemblance,  any  thing  be  called  God,  because  resembling  God  in 
one  or  more  particulars,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  is  properly  and 
tndy  God. 

*'  To  enlarge  something  farther  upon  this  head,  and  to  illustrate  the 
case  by  a  few  instances.  Part  of  the  idea  which  goes  along  with  the 
word  God  is,  that  his  habitation  is  sublime,  and  Ids  dtcelling  not  ufflh 
feshf  Dan.  ii,  11.  This  part  of  the  idea  is  appUcable  to  caigels  or  to 
saints^  and  therefore  they  may  thus  far  be  reputed  gods  ;  and  are  some- 
times so  styled  in  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  writings.  Another  part  of 
the  complex  idea  of  God  is  giving  orders  from  above,  and  publishing 
commands  from  heaven.  This  was,  in  some  sense,  appUcable  to  Mases^ 
who  is,  therefore,  called  a  god  unto  Pharaoh ;  not  as  being  properly  a 
god ;  but  instead  of  God,  in  that  instance,  or  that  resembling  circum- 
stance. In  the  same  respect,  every  prophet  or  apostle^  or  even  a 
minister  of  a  parish,  might  be  figuratively  called  God.  Dominion  goev 
along  with  the  idea  of  God,  or  is  a  proof  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  kingiy 
princesy  and  magistratesy  resembling  God  in  that  respect,  may,  by  the 
like  figure  of  speech,  be  styled  gods :  not  properly  ;  for  then  we  might 
as  properly  say  God  David,  God  Solomon,  or  God  Jeroboam,  as  King 
David,  dec ;  but  by  way  of  allusion,  and  in  regard  to  some  imperfect 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  God  in  some  particular  respects ;  and 
that  is  all.  It  belongs  to  God  to  receive  worship,  and  sacrifice,  and 
homage.  Now,  because  the  heathen  idols  so  far  resembled  God  as  to 
be  made  the  objects  of  worship,  &c,  therefore  they  also,  by  the  same 
figure  of  speech,  are  by  the  Scripture  denominated  gods,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  declared,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  be  no  godsi  Tbe 
belly  is  called  the  god  of  the  luxurious,  Phil,  iii,  19,  because  some  are 
as  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  beUies  as  others  are  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  because  their  lusts  have  got  the  dominion  over  then^ 
This  way  of  speaking  is,  in  like  manner,  grounded  on  some  imperfect 
resemblance,  and  is  easily  understood.  The  prince  of  the  devils  is  sup> 
posed  by  most  interpreters,  to  be  called  the  god  of  this  world,  2  Cor. 
iv,  4.  If  so,  the  reason  may  be,  either  because  the  men  of  this  toorU 
are  entirely  devoted  to  his  service ;  or  that  he  has  got  the  power  and 
dominion  over  them. 
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^  Thus  we  see  how  the  word  Godf  according  to  the  popular  way  of 
speaking,  has  been  applied  to  angels,  or  to  men,  or  to  things  inanimate 
and  insensible ;  because  some  part  of  the  idea  belonging  to  Crod  has  biion 
conceived  to  belong  to  them  also.  To  argue  from  hence  that  any  of 
them  is  properly  God,  is  making  the  whole  of  a  part,  and  reasoning 
fal!aciously,  a  dieto  secundum  quid,  as  the  schools  speak,  ad  dictum  sim* 
pliciter*  If  we  inquire  carefully  into  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  word, 
we  shall  find  that  neither  dominion  singly,  nor  all  the  other  instances 
of  resemblance,  make  up  the  idea ;  or  are  sufficient  to  denominate  any 
thing  properly  God.  When  the  prince  of  Tyre  pretended  to  be  Grod, 
Ezek.  xxviii,  2,  he  thought  of  something  more  than  mere  dominion  to 
make  him  so.  He  thought  of  strength  invincible  and  power  irresistible, 
and  God  was  pleased  to  convince  him  of  his  folly  and  vanity,  not  by 
lelHng  him  how  scanty  his  dominion  was,  or  how  low  his  qfice ;  but  how 
weak,  frail,  and  perishing  his  nature  was ;  that  he  was  man  only,  and 
noi  God,  Ezek.  xxviii,  2-9,  and  should  surely  find  so  by  the  event. 
When  the  Lycaonians,  upon  the  sight  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  St.  Paul, 
Acts  xiv,  11,  took  him  and  Barnabas  for  gods,  they  did  not  think  so 
much  of  dominion  as  of  power  and  ability,  beyond  human ;  and  when 
the  apostles  answered  them,  they  did  not  tell  them  that  their  dominion 
was  only  human,  or  that  their  qfice  was  not  Divine ;  but  that  they  had 
not  a  Divine  nature.  They  were  weak,  frail,  and  feeble  men ;  of  like 
infirmities  with  the  rest  of  their  species,  and,  therefore,  no  gods, 

^<  If  we  trace  the  Scripture  notion  of  what  is  truly  and  properly  God, 
we  shall  find  it  made  up  of  these  several  ideas :  infinite  wisdom,  power 
invincible,  alKsufiiciency,  and  the  like.  These  are  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  dominion,  which  is  but  a  secondary  notion,  a  consequence 
of  the  former ;  and  it  must  be  dominion  supreme,  and  none  else,  which 
will  suit  with  the  Scripture  notion  of  Chd.  It  is  not  that  of  a  governor, 
a  nder,  9,  protector,  a  lord,  or  the  like,  but  a  sovereign  Ruler,  an  almighty 
Protector,  an  omniscient  and  omnipresent  Governor,  an  eternal,  immuta- 
ble, all-sufiicient  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Protector.  Whatever  falls 
short  of  this  is  not  properly,  in  the  Scripture  notion,  Chd,  but  is  only 
called  so  by  way  of  figure,  as  has  before  been  explained.  Now,  if  you 
ask  me  why  the  relative  terms  may  property  be  applied  to  the  word  God^ 
the  reason  is  plain,  because  there  is  something  relative  in  the  whole  idea 
of  Co  J,  namely,  the  notion  o£  governor,  protector,  &c.  If  you  ask  why 
h«»7  cannot  so  properly  be  applied  tc  the  word  God  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  beside  the  reason  before  given,  diere  is  another  as  plain,  because 
metaphysics,  taking  in  only  one  part  of  the  idea,  consider  the  nature  ab- 
Boracted  from  the  relation,  leaving  the  relative  part  out." 

To  these  observations  may  be  added  the  argument  of  Dr.  Randolph. 

(Vindication  of  Chrisfs  Divinity.)     ^  If  God  be  a  relative  term,  which 

has  reference  to  subjects,  it  follows  that  when  there  were  no  suhjcMSti 
Vol.  I.  33 
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there  was  no  God ;  and,  consequently,  either  the  creatures  nost  hare 
been  some  of  them  eternal,  or  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  there 
was  no  God."  The  matter,  however,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the 
express  testimony  that  it  is  not  dominion  wdyt  but  excellence  of  nature 
and  attributes  exclusively  Divine  which  enter  into  the  notion  of  God. 
Thus,  in  Psalm  xc,  *'  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  evenyrom  everkuHng  to  ever 
hutingf  thou  art  God."  Here  the  idea  of  eternity  is  attached  to  the 
term,  and  he  is  declared  to  be  God  ^from  eoerlagting^**  and,  conse 
quently,  before  any  creature's  existence,  and  so  before  he  could  have 
any  "  subjects y*^  or  exercise  any  "  cZomtnton." 

The  import  of  the  title  God,  in  its  highest  sense,  being  thus  established 
to  include  all  the  excellencies  and  glories  of  the  Divine  nature,  on  which 
alone  such  a  dominion  as  is  ascribed  to  God  could  be  maintained,  if  that 
title  be  found  ascribed  to  Christ,  at  any  period,  in  this  its  highest  sense, 
it  will  prove,  not,  as  the  Arians  would  have  it,  his  dominion  only,  but  his 
Divinity ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  this  at  all  to  say  that  men  are  sometimes 
called  gods  in  the  Scripture.  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  God,  in  the 
singular,  is  never  applied  to  any  man ;  and  it  is  even  a  debated  matter, 
whether  it  is  ever  a  human  appellation,  either  in  the  singular  or  the 
plural,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  passages  quoted  being  probably  ellipti- 
cal, or  capable  of  another  explanation.  (7)  But  this  is  not  important : 
if,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  is  found  used  of  Christ,  it  matters  not  to  how 
many  persons  it  is  applied  in  its  lower,  or  as  a  merely  figurative  appeK 
lation. 

Matthew  i,  23 :  <*  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  ful611ed 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his 
name  Emhanitel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us."  This  is 
a  portion  of  Scripture  which  the  Socinians,  in  their  "  Improved  Version," 
have  printed  in  italics,  as  of  **  doubtful  authority,"  though,  with  the  same 
breath,  they  allow  that  it  is  found  '*  in  aZZ  the  manuscripts  and  versions 
which  are  now  extant."  The  ground,  therefore,  on  which  they  have 
rested  their  objection  is  confessedly  narrow  and  doubtful,  and  frail  as  it 

(7)  EzoduB  vii,  1 :  "  See  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh."  This  seems  to 
be  explained  by  chapter  iv,  16:  **Thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead  of  God.**  Faaha 
Ixzxii,  1 :  **  Grod  standeth  in  the  eon^gation  of  the  mighty :  [Heb..of  God :]  he 
judgeth  among  the  gods.**  This  passage  is  rendered  by  Parkhurst,  **  The  Aleim 
■land  in  the  congregation  of  God;  in  the  midst  the  Aleim  will  judge.**  And  on 
verse  6,  *'  I  ha^e  said  ye  are  gods,**  he  supposes  an  ellipsis  of  Caph,  *'  I  have  said 
ye  are  as  gods.**  As  this  is  spoken  of  judges,  who  were  professedly  6od*s  vke. 
gerents,  this  is  a  very  natural  ellipsis,  and  there  appears  nothing  against  it  io  the 
argument  of  our  Lord,  John  z,  34.  The  term,  as  used  in  all  these  passages,  does 
mtut  so  much  appear  to  be  used  in  a  lower  senat.  as  by  figurative  application  9ni 
ellipsis. 
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is,  it  has  been  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  the  authority  of  this  si^rip- 
ture  flilly  established.  (Vide  Nare^s  Remarks  on  the  New  Version.)  The 
reason  of  an  attempt,  at  once  so  bold  and  futile,  to  expunge  this  passage, 
and  the  following  part  of  St.  Matthew's  history  which  is  connected  with 
H,  may  be  found  in  the  explicitness  of  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to 
our  Lord's  Divinity,  and  which  no  criticism  could  evade.  The  prophecy 
which  is  quoted  by  the  evangelist  has  its  difficulties ;  but  they  do  net  in 
die  least  affect  the  argument.  Whether  we  can  explain  Isdah  or  not, 
that  is,  whether  we  c^n  show  in  what  manner  the  prophecy  had  a 
primary  accomplishment  in  the  prophet's  day  or  not,  St.  Matthew  is 
sufficiently  intelligible.  He  tells  us,  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet were  spoken  of  Christ ;  and  that  his  miraculous  conception  took 
place,  **  that,"  in  order  thatj  <'  they  might  be  fulfilled ;"  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression so  strong,  that  even  those  who  allow  the  prophets  to  be  quoted 
sometimes  by  way  of  accommodation  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  this  instance,  as  having  manifestly,  from  the  terms  used, 
the  form  of  an  argument,  and  not  of  a  mere  allusion.  (8)  Farther,  says 
the  sacred  historian,  **  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Enunanuel ;"  that  is, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  where  any  thing  is  said  to  be  called 
what  it  in  reality  is,  he  shall  be  <'  Emmanuel^**  and  the  interpretation  is 
added,  <<  God  udth  us.^* 

It  is  indeed  objected,  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  can  no  more  be  argued 
from  this  title  of  Emmanuel  than  the  divinity  of  Eli,  i^ose  name  signi- 
fies my  Godi  or  of  Elihttj  which  imports  my  God  hmself;  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  by  these  names  such  individuals  were  commonly  and 
constantly  known  among  those  with  whom  they  lived.  But  Immanuel 
was  not  the  personal  name  of  our  Lord,  he  was  not  so  called  by  his 
firiends  and  countrymen  familiarly :  the  personal  name  which  he  received 
was  Jesus,  by  Divine  direction,  and  by  this  he  was  known  to  the  world. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  Immanuel  was  a  descriptive  title,  a  name  of 
revelation^  expressive  of  his  Divine  character.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  in 
this  passage  he  is  called  God ;  and  two  circumstances,  in  addition  to 
that  just  mentioned,  prove  that  the  term  is  used  in  its  full  and  highest 
sense.  In  Isaiah,  from  which  the  passage  is  quoted  by  the  evangelist, 
the  land  of  Judea  is  called  the  land  of  this  Immanuel  more  than  seven 
centuries  before  he  was  bom.  "And  he  (the  Assyrian)  shall  pass 
through  Judah ;  he  shall  overflow  and  go  over,  he  shall  reach  even  to 
the  neck,  and  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  ihf 
landj  O  Immahuel,"  chap,  viii,  8.  Thus  is  Christ,  according  to  the 
argument  in  a  former  chapter,  represented  as  existing  before  his  birth  in 
Judea,  and,  as  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  of  IsraeL 

(8)  *'  Formula  citandi  qua  Evangolitta  utitur  oap.  i,  99,  rovro  it  oW  ytyttp,  cm 
vA«^w3iv  TV  pv^tv  manifoate  eate  argumentantis,  non  eomjMUtuitis,  qua  magnopera 
diversa  eat  ab  alia  ejiudein  Evangeliate,  et  aliomm,*'  iSbo.   (Dathe^  in  Im»  vii,  4i 
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This  also  gives  the  true  explanation  of  St.  John's  words,  *<  He  came 
unto  his  otm,  [nation]  and  his  own  [people]  received  him  not.**  The 
second  circumstance  which  proves  the  term  God,  in  the  title  Immanuel, 
to  be  used  in  its  highest  sense  is,  that  the  same  person,  in  the  following 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  called  "  God,"  with  the  epithet  of  «  mighty," — 
<'  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God."  Thus,  as  Bishop  Pearson 
observes,  **  First  he  is  '  Immanu,^  that  is,  mtk  us^  for  he  hath  Iweb 
among  us ;  and  when  he  parted  from  the  earth,  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
^  i  am  vnih  you  cdvoay,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  Secondly,  he  is 
El,  and  that  name  was  given  him,  as  the  same  prophet  testified, '  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful^  Counsellor^  the  Miohtt  God/  He 
then  who  is  both  properly  called  El,  that  is  God,  and  is  also  really 
Immanu,  that  is,  wUh  usy  must  infallibly  be  that  <  Immaptubl,'  who  is 
'  Ood  with  u«.'  No  inferior  Deity,  but  invested  with  the  full  and  corn- 
plete  attributes  of  absolute  Divinity — *  the  Mighty  God.'  " 

In  Luke  i,  16,  17,  it  is  said  of  John  Baptist,  ^  And  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  tmbir  God,  and  he  shaU  go 
before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  This  passage  has  been 
already  adduced  to  prove  that  the  title  **  Lord"  is  used  of  Christ  in  the 
import  of  Jehovah.  But  he  is  called  the  Lord  their  God,  and,  as  the 
term  Lord  is  used  in  its  highest  sense,  so  must  also  the  term  God, 
which  proves  that  this  title  is  given  to  our  Saviour  in  its  fullest  and  most 
extended  meaning — ^^  to  Jehovah  their  God,"  or  "  to  their  God  Jehovah," 
for  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

John  i,  1 :  '<  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
*  title  '<  The  Word,"  Ao^o^,  this  passage  will  be  examined  more  at  large. 
Here  it  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Logos,  by  whom  all  understand 
Christ,  is  called  God  in  the  highest  sense.  1.  Because  when  it  is  used 
of  the  Father,  in  the  preceding  clause,  it  must  be  used  in  its  full  import. 
2.  Because  immediately  to  call  our  Lord  by  the  same  name  as  the 
Father,  without  any  hint  of  its  being  used  in  a  lower  sense,  would  have 
been  to  mislead  the  reader  on  a  most  important  question,  if  St.  John  had 
not  regarded  him  as  equal  to  the  Father.  3.  Because  the  creation  is 
ascribed  to  the  "  Word,"  who  is  called  God.  "  All  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thi  g  made  that  was  made."  By 
this  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ  is  infallibly  determined,  unless  lie 
should  run  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  possible  for  a  creature  to 
create,  and  not  only  to  create  all  other  created  things,  but  himself  also. 
For,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  he  is  a  creature  ;  and  if  '<  not  any  thing  that 
was  made,"  was  made  ^  without  him,"  then  he  made  himself. 

This  decided  passage,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  been  subjected  to  much 
critical  scrutiny  by  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  resist  its  force.     It  is  objected,  that  the  Father  is  called 
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J  &so^,  and  the  "  Word"  simply  Ssof,  without  the  article.  To  which  Dr. 
MiddletoD  replies:  (Doctrine  of  the  Greek  ArHcU.) 

^  Certain  critics,  as  is  well  known,  have  inferred  from  the  absence 
ot'the  article  in  this  place,  that  6Bog  is  here  used  in  a  subordinate  sense; 
it  has,  however,  been  so  satisfactorily  answered  that  in  whatever  aC' 
fteptation  &sos  is  to  be  taken,  it  properly  rejects  the  article,  being  here  the 
I  dedicate  of  the  proposition ;  and  Bengel  instances  the  LXX,  1  Kings 
itiii,  24,  sro^  6sog,  as  similar  to  the  present  passage.  It  may  be  added, 
Jiat  if  we  had  read  6  ^soCf  the  proposition  would  have  assumed  the  con. 
vertible  form,  and  the  meaning  would  have  been,  that  whatever  may  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  God  the  Father,  may  also  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  Logos,  a  position  which  would  accord  as  little  with  the  trinitarian 
as  with  the  Socinian  hypotheses.  It  is,Uhereibre,  unreasonable  to  infer, 
that  the  word  6sog  is  here  used  in  a  loicer  sense ;  for  the  writer  could 
not  have  written  *0  Asog  without  manifest  absurdity." 

In  many  passages  too,  in  which,  without  dispute,  hsog  is  meant  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  article  is  not  used.  Matthew  xix,  26,  **  With  men 
this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  (decu)  all  things  are  possible."  Luke 
xvi,  13,  *'  Ye  cannot  serve  {6((f))  and  mammon."  John  i,  18,  <<  No  man 
hath  seen  God  (fieov)  at  any  time."  John  ix,  83,  "  If  this  man  were  not 
of  God  {66ov)  he  could  do  nothing."  John  xvi,  30,  <<By  this  we  believe 
that  thou  camest  from  God,"  (dsou.)  Many  other  instances  might  be 
given,  but  these  amply  reply  to  the  objection. 

To  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  creation  being 
ascribed  to  the  Word,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  his  title  *<  God"  in 
its  highest  possible  sense,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  word  ^ivofiuxi  never  sig- 
nifies to  create,  and  the  Socinian  version,  therefore,  renders  the  text, 
*<  AH  things  were  done  by  him,"  and  the  translators  inform  us,  in  a  note, 
this  means,  that  <<  all  things  in  the  Christian  dispensation  were  done  by 
Christ,  that  is,  by  his  authority."  But  what  shall  we  say  to  this  bold 
assertion,  that  /ivojxoj  is  never  used  with  reference  to  creative  acts  in 
the  New  Testament,  when  the  following  passages  may  bo  adduced  in 
refutation?  Heb.  iv,  3,  '*  Although  the  works  were  finished  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  Heb.  xi,  3,  "  So  that  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear."  James  iii,  9,  ^  Men  which 
are  mtide  after  the  similitude  of  God."  In  all  these  passages,  and  in 
some  places  of  the  Septuagint  also,  that  very  word  is  used  which,  they 
tell  us,  never  expresses,  in  Scripture,  the  notion  of  creation.  Even  the 
same  chapter,  verse  10,  gives  an  instance  of  the  same  use  of  the  word. 
"  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  (eysvero)  by  him."  For 
ihis,  of  course,  they  have  a  criticism ;  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
passage,  so  directly  in  refutation  of  their  assertion ,  is  disposed  of  in  theii 
'Improved  Version,"  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  entire  impossi. 
bility  of  accommodaung  Scripture  to  their  system.     <<  The  world  was 
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nuide  by  him,"  says  the  evangelist  "The  world  was  enlighlened  by 
lum,''  say  the  Socinian  traDslatora,  without  the  slightest  authority,  and 
in  entire  contradiction  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Why  did  they  uot 
render  the  word  as  in  tlie  preceding  verse,  ^  The  world  was  done  by 
him  ?"  which,  in  point  of  fact,  makes  no  difference  in  the  sense,  wheo 
rightly  considered.  The  doing,  ascribed  to  the  Eternal  Word,  is  of  a 
specific  character,-^oing  in  die  sense  of  framings  making,  or  creating 
{wavra)  <*  all  things." 

The  Socinians  have  not,  however,  fully  satisfied  themselves  with  this 
notable  criticism  in  their  '<  Improved  Version  ;"  and  some  of  them,  there- 
fore, render  **  all  things  were  made  by  him,"  *<  all  things  were  ma/Aefor 
him."  But  these  criticisms  cannot  stand  together.  If  the  verb  ^ivofMU 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  import  of  creationf  then  it  ia  impossible  to  retain 
the  rendering  of  "  aU  things  were  made  for  him,"  since  his  own  acts  of 
ordering  the  Christian  dispensation  and  **  enlightening"  the  worid  could 
not  be  **for  him,"  but  must  have  been  done  *<  by  him."  I^  on  the  con- 
trary, they  will  have  it  that  all  things  were  done  for  him,  then  ytvofuu 
must  be  allowed  to  import  creation,  or  their  production  by  the  omnipo- 
tence  of  God.  Both  criticisms  they  cannot  hold,  and  thus  they  confess 
that  one  destroys  the  other.  Their  rendering  of  $1  ourou  cannot,  how. 
ever,  be  supported  ;  for  6ia,  with  a  genitive,  denotes  not  the  Jinalj  but 
the  ^Seient  cause.  (9)  The  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  an  inexpugnable  proof  that  Deity,  in  its  high- 
est,  and  in  no  secondary  or  subordinate  sense  is  ascribed  to  our  Saviour, 
under  his  title  God — ^  and  the  Word  was  God."  Nor  in  any  other 
than  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  God  can  the  confession  of  Thomas, 
John  XX,  28,  be  understood.  "  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  my  Lord  and  my  God."  The  Socinian  version,  in  its  note  on 
this  passage,  intimates  that  it  may  be  considered  not  as  a  confession, 
but  as  an  exclamaiion,  *^  My  Lord  !  and  my  Grod !"  theveby  choosing  to 
put  profane,  or,  at  least,  vulgar  language  into  the  mouth  of  this  apostle, 
of  which  degradation  we  have  certainly  no  example  in  the  narration 
of  the  evangelists.  MichaeUs  has  justly  observed,  that  if  Thomas  had 
spoken  German^  (he  might  have  added  English,  French,  or  Italian,)  it 
might  have  been  contended  with  some  plausibility,  that  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God"  was  only  an  irreverent  ejaculation ;  but  that  Jewish  astonish, 
ment  was  thus  expressed  is  wholly  without  proof  or  support.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  words  are  introduced  with  sicev  auru,  said  to  htm,  that  n^ 
to  Christ ;  a  mere  ejaculation,  such  as  that  here  supposed,  is  rather  an 
appeal  to  Heaven.  Our  Saviour's  reply  makes  it  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  words  of  Thomas,  though  they  are  in  the  form  of  an  exclamatioi^ 

(9)  So  ^a  IB  used  throughout  St.  John*8  Gospel ;  and  in  Heb.  li,  10,  it  is  said 
of  the  Father.  Si  on  ra  vavm,  "by  whom  are  all  things.**  So  also  Rom.  zi,  S6i 
**  O^  him.  and  through  him,  {it*  avrov,)  and  to  him  are  all  tbinga** 
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unount  to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  were  equivalent  to  a  direct  Hsser. 
cion  of  our  Saviour's  Divinity*  Christ  commends  Thomas's  acknow- 
ledgment, while  he  condemns  the  tardiness  with  which  it  is  made  :  but 
JD  what  did  this  acknowledgment  amount  ?  That  Christ  was  Lost  and 
God.  {MddkUm.) 

In  Titus  ii,  13,  *<  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  h^ 
pearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  our  Lord  is  not 
ooly  called  God,  but  the  orb  at  God,  which  marks  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  by  the  apostle,  and  gives  unequivocal  evidence  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  Divinity.  Socinian  and  Arian  inter- 
preters tell  us,  that  **  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ*'  are 
two  persons,  and  therefore  refer  the  title  ^*  great  God"  to  the  Father. 
The  Socinian  version  accordingly  renders  the  text,  *'  the  glorious  ap. 
pearance  of  the  great  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  To  this 
interpretation  there  are  satisfactory  answers.     Dr.  Whitby  observes :— > 

^'  Here  it  deserveth  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Jesus 
l*hrist  is  styled  t?ie  great  God,  1.  Because,  in  the  original,  the  article 
is  prefixed  only  before  the  great  God,  and  therefcre,  seems  to  require 
this  construction,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour.  2.  Because,  as  God  the  Father  is  not  said  properly  to 
appear,  so  the  word  Sfrtpavsia  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  some  coming  of  his ;  the  places 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found  being  only  these,  2  Thess.  ii,  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  14 ; 
2  Tim.  i,  10,  and  iv,  1,  d.  3.  Because  Christ  is  emphatically  styled 
'our  hape,^  *ihe  hope  of  glory  :*  CoK  i,  28;  1  Tim.  i,  1.  And  lastly, 
because  not  only  all  the  ancient  commentators  on  the  place  do  so  inter, 
pret  this  text,  but  the  anti-Nicene  fathers  also ;  Hyppolitus,  speaking  of 
the  appearance  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  proving  Christ  to  be  both  God  and  man,  our  Creator,  and 
the  Author  of  all  our  good  things,  from  these  very  words  of  St.  Paul.** 
(Expositum.) 

Independent  of  the  criticism  which  rests  upon  the  absence  of  the 
article,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  claim  of  our  Saviour  to  the  title  of 
^the  great  God"  in  this  passage,  that  e^mpavsia,  ^the  appearing,"  is 
never,  in  the  New  Testament,  spoken  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Son 
only ;  but,  since  the  time  of  this  critic,  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article 
has  undergone  ample  and  acute  investigation,  and  has  placed  new 
guards  around  this  and  some  other  passages  of  similar  construction 
against  the  perversions  of  heresy.  It  has,  by  these  investigations,  been 
established,  that  the  Greek  idiom  forbids  &so'o  and  ^urifipos  to  be  under, 
stood  except  of  the  same  person  ;  and  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  therefore, 
translates  the  text,  **  expecting  the  blessed  hope  and  appearance  of  out 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :"  sirKpay/stav  r-rig  So^ris  rou  fM^aXoi 
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**  This  interpretation  depends  upon  the  rule  or  canon  brought  tbrward 
into  notice  not  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp.  It  excited 
a  controversy,  and  Unitarians  either  treated  it  with  ridicule,  or  denied 
its  applicability  to  the  New  Testament.  But  after  it  had  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  most  of  the  texts  to  which  the  rule  applies 
were  understood  in  the  way  Mr.  Sharp  explained  them  by  the  ancient 
fathers,  who  must  surely  have  known  the  idiom  of  their  native  tongue  ; 
and  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  hkd  been  investigated  with 
so  much  penetration  and  learning  by  Dr.  Middleton,  all  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject  have  acquiesced  in  the  canon."  (Holden^s  Te*. 
timonies,) 

This  important  canon  of  criticism  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Middleton : — 

*^  When  two  or  more  attributes,  joined  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives, 
are  assumed  of  the  scone  person  or  thing,  before  the  first  attributive  the 
article  is  inserted^  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is  omiUed*"  The  limita- 
tions  of  this  rule  may  be  seen  in  the  learned  author's  work  itself,  with 
the  reasons  on  which  they  rest.  They  are  found  in  **  names  of  sub. 
stances,  considered  as  substances^  proper  names,  or  names  of  abstract 
ideas ;"  and  with  such  exceptions,  and  that  o^flurals  occasionally,  the 
rule  uniformly  holds.  (1) 

Another  passage  in  which  the  appellation  God  is  given  to  Christ,  in  a 
connection  which  necessarily  obliges  us  to  understand  it  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  Heb.  i,  8  :  ''  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever."  The  argument  of  the  apostle  here  determines  the 
sense  in  which  he  calls  Jesus,  the  Son,  "  God,"  and  the  views  he  eter- 
tains  of  his  nature.  Angels  and  men  are  the  only  rational  created  beings 
m  the  universe  which  are  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  apos- 
de  argues  that  Christ  is  superior  even  to  angels ;  that  they  are  but 
ministers,  he  a  sovereign,  seated  on  a  throne ;  that  they  wdrshvp  him, 
and  that  he  receives  their  worship  ;  that  they  are  creatures^  but  he  crea- 
*ar*  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands;"  and  full  of 
these  ideas  of  supreme  Divinity,  he  applies  a  passage  to  him  out  of 
the  45th  Psalm,  which  is  there  addressed  to  the  Messiah,  **  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Socinian  version  renders  the  passage,  "  But  to  the  Son  he  saith, 
God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  in  this  it  follows  Wakefield 
and  some  others. 

The  first  reason  given  to  support  this  rendering  is,  that  h  6s9S  is  the 
nominative  case.  But  the  nominative,  both  in  common  and  in  Attic  Greek, 
is  often  used  for  the  vocative.     It  is  so  used  frequently  by  the  LXX, 

(1)  See  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article ;  also,  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  Epis- 
tie  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Cnramentary ; 
Wordworth's  Letteis  to  Sharp :  Dr.  P.  Smith's  Person  of  Chrtst. 
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and  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  vocative  form,  indeed, 
fery  rareJy  occurs  in  either,  the  nominative  alntMst  exclusively  supplying 
its  place ;  and  in  this  passage  it  was  so  taken  by  the  Greek  fatheis.  (2) 
The  criticism  is,  therefore,  groundless. 

The  second  is,  that  as  the  words  are  addressed  to  Solomon  in  the 
(isalm  from  which  they  are  quoted,  they  must  be  understood  to  declare, 
thpt  God  was  the  support  of  his  throne.  But  the  opinion  that  the 
pidlm  was  composed  concerning  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh' 
daughter,  (3)  has  no  foundation,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  antiquity,  and 
IS,  indeed,  contradicted  by  both.  On  this  subject  Bishop  Horsley 
remarks : — 

**  The  circumstances  which  are  characteristic  of  the  king,  who  is  the 
hero  of  this  poem,  are  every  one  of  them  utterly  inapplicable  to  Solomon ; 
insomuch,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  him,  without  contra- 
dicting the  history  of  his  reign.  The  hero  of  this  poem  is  a  warrior,  who 
girds  his  sword  upon  his  thigh ;  rides  in  pursuit  of  flying  foes ;  makes 
havoc  among  them  with  his  sharp  arrows ;  and  reigns,  at  last,  by  con 
quest;  over  his  vanquished  enemies.  Now,  Solomon  was  no  warrior  ;  he 
enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  forty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace. 

<^  Another  circumstance  of  distinction  in  the  great  personage  celebrated 
by  this  psalm  is  his  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  wickedness. 
The  original  expresses,  that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  righteousness,  and 
bore  an  antipathy  to  wickedness.  His  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred 
of  wickedness  had  been  so  much  the  ruling  principles  of  his  whole  con- 
duct,  that,  for  this,  he  was  advanced  to  a  condition  of  the  highest  bliss, 
and  endless  perpetuity  was  promised  to  his  kingdom.  The  word  we 
render  *  righteousness,'  in  its  strict  and  proper  meaning,  signifies  'jus- 
tice,' or  the  constant  and  perpetual  observance  of  the  natural  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  civil  society ;  and  principally  with  respect  to 
property  in  private  persons,  and,  in  a  magistrate  or  sovereign,  in  the 
impartial  exercise  of  judicial  authority.  But  the  word  we  render 
'  wickedness,'  denotes  not  only  *  injustice,'  but  whatever  is  contrary  to 
moral  purity  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  of  the  individual,  and 
whatever  is  contrary  to  a  principle  of  true  piety  toward  God.  Now,  the 
word  *  righteousness'  being  here  opposed  to  this  wickedness,  must,  cer. 
(ainly  be  taken  as  generally  as  the  word  to  which  it  is  opposed  in  a  con- 
trary signification.  It  must  signify,  therefore,  not  merely  <  justice.'  in 
iie  sense  we  have  explained,  but  purity  of  private  manners,  and  piety 
toward  God.  Now,  Solomon  was  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  a  good 
king,  nor  was  he  without  piety ;  but  his  love  of  righteousness,  in  the 

(S)  '*Oinne8  (Pbtres)  uno  consensa  &  Ocoi  hue  in  loco  vocative  aecepenint, 
prout  in  PBalmis  frequente  a  LXX  asarpatur,  et  alioqui  familiare  est  Grnoiii 
Atticia  praaertim,  nominandi  casum  vocative  eumere."  {BUhop  BuU,) 

(3)  Thia  notion  appoara  to  have  originated  vith  Calvin. 
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large  sense  in  which  we  have  shown  the  word  is  tc  be  taken,  and  his 
antipathy  to  the  contrary,  fell  very  far  short  of  what  the  psalmist  ascribes 
to  his  great  king,  and  procured  fcr  him  no  such  stability  of  his  monarchy. 

'^  Another  circumstance  wholly  inapplicable  to  Solomon,  is  the  nume^ 
rous  progeny  of  sons,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  all  of  whom  were  Ui 
be  made  princes  over  all  the  earth.  Solomon  had  but  one  son,  that  ^a 
read  of,  that  ever  came  to  be  a  king — hb  son  and  successor,  Rehoboam , 
and  so  far  was  he  from  being  a  prince  over  all  the  earth,  that  he  was  no 
sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  father's 
kingdom. 

"  For,  would  it  be  said  of  him  that  his  kingdom,  which  lasted  onl^ 
forty  years,  is  eternal  ?  It  was  not  even  eternal  in  his  posterity.  And, 
with  respect  to  his  loving  righieousness  and  hating  wickedness^  it  but  fll 
applies  to  one  who  in  his  old  age  became  an  encourager  of  idolatry, 
through  the  influence  of  women.  This  psalm,  therefore,  is  applicable 
only  to  the  Christ.  Farther,  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaohs  daughter 
being  expressly  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law,  1  Kings  xi,  2,  to 
suppose  that  this  psalm  was  composed  in  honour  of  that  event,  is,  cer- 
tainly, an  ill-founded  imagination.  Estius  informs  us,  that  the  rabbins, 
in  their  commentaries,  affirm,  that  Psalm  xlv  was  written  wholly  concent 
ing  the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  they  translate  the  title  of  the  psalm  as 
we  do,  a  Song  of  Loves ;  the  LXX,  u^ri  v*irep  tjc  aya^rirny  a  song  concerning 
the  beloved ;  Vulgate,  pro  dilecto :  a  title  justly  given  to  Messiah,  whom 
God,  by  voices  from  heaven,  declared  his  beloved  Son.  Beside,  as  the 
word  Meschilf  which  signifies  ybr  instruction,  (LXX,  sig  tf'uveo'iv,  Vulgate, 
ad  intellectum,)  is  inserted  in  the  title,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
psalm  of  Solomon,  from  an  account  of  whose  lovesj  as  Pierce  observes, 
the  Jewish  Church  was  not  likely  to  gain  much  instruction,  we  are  led  to 
understand  the  psalm,  not  of  Solomon,  but  of  Messiah  only." 

The  interpretation  **  God  is  thy  throne,"  is,  moreover,  monstrous,  and 
derives  no  support  from  any  parallel  figurative,  or  elliptical  mode  of 
expression  in  the  sacred  writings — God,  the  throne  of  a  creature  !  And, 
finally,  as  stated  by  Middleton,  had  that  been  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
the  language  requires  that  it  should  have  been  written,  dpovo^  ^ou  I  Qsog^ 
not  h  4povo^,  (Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,)  which,  on  the  Socinian 
interpretation,  is  the  predicate  of  the  proposition.  So  futile  are  all  these 
attempts  to  shake  the  evidence  which  this  text  gives  to  the  absolute  Gc<L 
head  of  our  Saviour. 

**  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  ac 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that 
is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  akl 
STERNAL  LIFE,"  1  Johu  V,  20.  Here  our  Saviour  is  called  the  true  Goo 
and  eternal  life.  The  means  by  which  this  testimony  is  evaded,  is  tc 
interpret  the  clause,  **  him  that  is  true,''  of  the  Father,  and  to  refer  die 
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pnmoun  Ms.  not  to  the  nearest  antecedent,  "  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  Iwl 
to  the  most  remote,  "  him  that  is  true."  AH,  however,  that  is  pretended 
hty  the  Socinian  critics  on  this  passage  is,  not  that  this  construction  tmut^ 
but  that  it  may  take  place.  Yet  even  this  feeble  opposition  to  the 
received  rendering  cannot  be  maintained :  for,  1.  To  interpret  the  clause, 
*<  him  that  is  true,'^  of  the  Father,  is  entirely  arbitrary ;  and  the  scope. 
of  the  epistle,  which  was  to  prove  that  Jesus  the  Christ  was  the  true  Son 
of  God,  and,  therefore,  Divine,  against  those  who  denied  his  Divinity, 
and  that  **  he  had  come  in  the  flesh,"  in  opposition  to  the  heretics  who 
denied  his  humanity,  (4)  obliges  us  to  refer  that  phrase  to  the  Son,  and 
not  to  the  Father.  2.  If  it  could  be  established  that  the  Father  was 
intended  by  ^  him  that  is  true,"  it  would  be  contrary  to  grammatical 
usage  to  refer  the  pronoun  this,  is  the  <^  true  God  and  eternal  life,"  to  the 
remote  antecedent,  without  obvious  and  indisputable  necessity. 

^  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  all,  €rod  blessed  for  ever,"  Rom.  iz,  5« 

With  respect  to  this  text,  it  is  to  be  noted,— 

1.  That  it  continues  an  enumeration  of  the  particular  privileges  of  the 
Jewish  nation  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses,  and  the 
apostle  adds,  ^  whose  are  the  fathers,"  the  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
of  whom  "  the  Christ  came." 

2.  That  he  throws  in  a  clause  of  limitation  with  respect  to  the  com- 
ing  of  Christ,  "  according  to  thejlesh,*'  which  clearly  states  that  it  was 
only  according  to  the  Jlesh,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  that  he  descended 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  intimates,  that  he  was 
more  ihsn  Jlesh,  or  mere  human  nature. 

8.  The  sentence  does  not  end  here :  the  apostle  adds,  **  who  is,  over 
aU,  God  blessed  for  ever ;"  a  relative  expression  which  evidently  refers 
to  the  antecedent  Christ;  and  thus  we  have  an  antithesis,  which  shows 
the  reason  why  the  apostle  introduced  the  limiting  clause,  '^according to 
the  flesh ;"  and  explains  why  Christ,  tn  one  respect,  did  descend  from 
the  Jews ;  and  in  another,  that  this  could  not  be  affirmed  of  him :  he 
was  <<  God  over  all,"  and,  therefore,  only  <<  according  to  the  flesh"  could 
he  be  of  human  descent. 

4.  That  this  completes  the  apostle's  purpose  to  magnify  the  privileges 
of  his  nation :  afler  enumerating  many  others,  he  crowns  the  whole  by 

(4)  These  were  the  docetie,  who  taught  that  our  Lord  waa  a  man  in  appearance 
only,  and  sufiered  and  died  in  appearance  only.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cerin. 
thians,  and  others  believed  that  the  Son  of  God  was  united  to  the  human  nature 
at  bis  baptbm,  departed  from  it  before  his  passion,  and  was  reunited  to  it  after 
his  resurrection.  According  to  the  former,  Christ  was  mtin  in  appearance  only  ; 
according  to  the  latter,  he  was  the  Son  of  God  at  the  time  of  his  passion  and  death 
'In  appearance  only.  We  see,  then,  the  reason  why  St.  John,  who  writes  tgainst 
these  errors,  so  oflen  calls  Christ,  **  him  that  is  true,"  true  God  an^  true  man, 
not  either  in  appearance  only. 
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declaring,  tiiat  *^  God  over  all,"  when  he  became  incarnate  for  the  sake 
of  human  salvation,  took  a  body  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

Criticism  has,  of  course,  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  weaken  the  argu. 
ment  drawn  from  this  lofly  and  impregnable  passage  ;  but  it  is  of  such  a 
kind  as  greatly  to  confirm  the  truth.     For,  in  the  first  place,  variouf 
readings  of  manuscripts  cannot  here  be  resorted  to  for  rendering  the 
sense  dubious,  and  all  the  ancient  versions  support  the  present  reading. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged,  on  the  authority  of  Grasinus,  that  though  the 
word  **  God"  is  found  in  all  our  present  copies,  it  was  wanting  in  those 
of  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Chrysostom.     But  this  has  Ijeen  abundantly 
proved  to  be  an  error,  that  word  being  found  in  the  manuscripts  and  best 
editions  of  Cyprian  and  Hilary,  and  even  St.  Chrysostom  affords  decisive 
testimony  to  the  common  reading ;  in  short,  ''  the  word  God,  in  this  text 
is  found  in  every  knoum  manuscript  of  this  epistle,  in  every  ancient 
version  extant,  and  in  every  father  who  has  had  occasion  to  quote  the 
passage ;  so  that,  in  truth,  there  can  scarcely  be  instanced  a  text  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  all  the  ancient  authorities  more  satisfactorilv 
agree."   {Magee  on  Atonement.     See  also  Nares  on  the  jyew  Version,) 
The  only  method  of  dealing  with  this  passage,  left  to  Arians  and  Soci- 
nians  was,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  different  sense  firom  it  by 
shifting  the  punctuation.     By  this  device  some  read,  ^  and  of  whom  is 
the  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh.     God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for 
ever."     Others,  *<  and  of  whom  is  the  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh« 
who  is  over  all.     Blessed  be  God  for  ever."   A  critic  of  their  own,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  whose  authority  they  acknowledge  to  be  very  great,  may, 
however,  here  be  turned  against  them.     Both  these  constructions,  he 
acknowledges,  appear  so  awkward,  so  abrupt,  so  mcoherent,  that  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  relish  them  in  the  least  degree;   (Inquiry  into 
Opinions,  ^c ;)  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke  who  was  well  disposed  to  evade  this 
decisive  passage,  acknowledges  that  the  common  reading  is  the  most 
obvious.     But  independent  of  the  authority  of  critics,  there  are  several 
direct  and  fatal  objections  to  this  altered  punctuatiou.     It  leaves  the 
limiting  clause,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  wholly  unaccounted  for ;  for  no 
possible  reason  can  be  given  for  that  limitation  on  the  Socinian  scheme. 
If  the  apostle  had  regarded  Christ  simply  as  a  man,  he  could  have  come 
in  no  other  way  than  *'  according  to  the  flesh  ;"  nor  is  this  relieved  at  all 
by  rendenng  the  phrase,  as  in  their  "  Improved  Version,"  by  «  natural 
descent,"  for  a  mere  man  could  only  appear  among  men  by  **  natural 
descent."     Either,  therefore,  the  clause  is  a  totally  unmeaning  and  an 
impertinent  parenthesis,  or  it  has  respect  to  the  natural  antithesis  which 
follows — his  supreme  Divinity,  as  **  God  over  all."     Thus  the  scope  of 
the  passage  prohibits  this  license  of  punctuation.     To  the  latter  clause 
being  considered  as  a  doxology  to  God  the  Father,  there  io  an  insupera- 
ble, critical  difHcultv.     Dr.  Middleton  observes :— 
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**  It  has  been  deenied  a  safer  expedient  to  attempt  a  construction  dif. 
fcrent  from  the  received  one,  by  making  the  whole  or  part  of  the  clause 
jo  be  merely  a  doxology  in  praise  of  the  Father,  so  that  the  rendering 
will  be  either  *  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever,'  or,  beginning 
at  &eog^  *  God  be  blessed  for  ever.'  These  interpretations  also  have  their 
difficulties ;  for  thus  €\iKoyri<ros  will  properly  want  the  article.  On  the 
^rst,  however,  of  these  constructions,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  tho 
Joxologies  both  of  the  LXX  and  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
luXc^rro^  is  used,  it  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  in  the 
New  Testament  there  are  five  instances,  all  conspiring  to  prove  this 
usage,  and  in  the  LXX  about  forty.  The  same  arrangement  is  ob- 
served in  the  formula  of  cursing,  in  which  s^irixaragarog  always  precedes 
the  mention  of  the  person  cursed.  The  reading  then  would,  on  thia 
construction,  rather  have  been,  svkoyriTos  o  uv  svi  iravruv  6sog  01^  rx^ 
Mftjvag.  Against  the  other  supposed  doxology,  the  objection  is  still 
stronger,  since  that  would  require  us  not  only  to  transpose  suXoyiiTo^,  but 
to  read  *0  hog.  Accordingly,  in  all  instances,  where  a  doxology  is 
meant,  we  find  s-o'kayifiTog  h  deof."  {Doctrine  of  (rreek  Article,) 

Whitby  also  remarks : — 

"  The  words  will  not  admit  of  that  interpunction  and  interpretation  ol 
Erasmus,  which  will  do  any  service  to  the  Arians  or  Socinians,  namely, 
that  a  colon  must  be  put  after  the  words  xacatfapxa,  after  ihefiesh ;  and 
the  words  following  must  be  an  ecphonemay  and  grateful  exclamation  for 
the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  Jews :  thus,  God^  who  is  over  ally  be 
blessed  for  ever.  For  this  exposition  is  so  harsh,  and  without  any  like 
example  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  as  none  of  the  orthodox  ever 
thought  upon  it,  so  I  find  not  that  it  ever  came  into  the  head  of  any 
Arian.  Socinus  himself  rejects  it  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  Aiog 
suknyr^ag,  God  be  blessed^  is  an  unusual  and  unnatural  construction ;  for, 
wherever  else  these  words  signify  blessed  he  God,  fuXo^^v^ro;  is  put 
before  God,  as  Luke  i,  68  ;  2  Cor.  i,  8  ;  Eph.  i,  «3 ;  1  Peter  i,  3 ;  and 
Stos  hath  an  article  prefixed  to  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  immediately  joined 
together  otherwise.  The  phrase  occurs  twenty  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  but  in  every  place  svKoyviTos  goes  before,  and  the  article  is  an- 
nexed to  the  word  God,  which  is  a  demonstration  that  this  is  a  perversion 
of  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  words." 

The  critical  discussion  of  this  text  is  farther  pursued  by  the  writers 
/ust  quoted ;  by  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  Remarks ;  Mr.  Wardlaw,  in  his 
Discourses ;  Archbishop  Magee,  and  others ;  and  we  may  confidently 
say  of  it,  with  Doddridge,  that  it  is  <<  a  memorable  text,  and  contains  a 
proof  of  Christ's  proper  Deity,  which  the  opposers  of  that  doctrine  have 
never  been  able,  nor  wiU  ever  be  able  to  answer."  So  it  was  considered 
and  quoted  "  by  the  fathers,"  says  Whitby,  *•  fit)m  the  beginning ;  and," 
continues  the  same  commentator,  ^  if  these  words  are  spoken  by  th# 
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Spirit  of  God  concerning  Chnst,  the  arguments  hence  to  prove  him 
truly  and  properly  God  are  invincible ;  for,  first,  h  dsog  biri  iravrcjv,  €rod 
ooer  dUj  is  the  periphrasis  by  which  all  the  heathen  philosophers  did 
usually  represent  the  supreme  God ;  and  so  is  God  the  Father  described 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  h  8iri  ravrojv,  he  that  is  ooer  oB, 
Eph.  iv,  6.  Secondly,  This  is  the  constant  epithet  and  periphrasis  of 
the  great  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  that,  he  is  ffuXo/iiro^  zvz  rov  ai&ivc, 
God  bUasedfor  evermore^  1  Chron.  xvi,  36 ;  Psalm  xli,  13,  and  Izxzixi 
52 ;  and  also  in  the  New,  where  he  is  styled  the  God  ic  stf'Tiv  suXo/«hh)C 
Bi£  rti  ou(Jva(,  who  is  blessed  for  eoermore." 

Numerous  other  passages  might  be  cited,  where  Christ  is  callcnl 
**  God  :"  these  only  have  been  selected,  not  merely  because  the  prooi 
does  not  rest  upon  the  number  of  Scriptural  testimonies,  but  upon  their 
explicitness ;  but  also  because  they  all  associate  the  term  God,  as  applied 
to  our  Saviour,  with  other  titles,  or  with  circumstances,  which  dennon- 
strate  most  fully,  that  that  term  was  used  by  the  inspired  penmen  in  its 
highest  sense  of  true  and  proper  Deity  when  they  applied  it  to  ChrisL 
Thus  we  have  seen  it  associated  with  Jehovah;  with  Lord,  the  New 
Testament  rendering  of  that  ineffable  name;  with  acts  of  creative 
energy,  as  in  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;  with  the 
supreme  dominion  and  perpetual  stability  of  the  throne  of  the  Son,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  Episde  to  Titus, 
he  is  called  *^  the  great  God ;"  in  1  John,  "  the  Tsms  God,"  and  the 
giver  of  ^  eternal  life  ;"  and  in  the  last  text  examined,  his  twofold 
nature  is  distinguished — man,  <<  according  to  the  flesh,"  and  in  his  higher 
nature,  God,  <'  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore."  These  passages 
stand  in  full  refutation  of  both  the  Arian  and  Socinian  heresies.  In 
opposition  to  the  latter,  they  prove  our  Saviour  to  be  more  than  man, 
for  they  assert  him  to  be  God ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  they  prove 
that  he  is  God,  not  in  an  inferior  sense,  but  **  the  great  God,^^  ^  the  true 
God,^^  and  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore,^* 

I  pass  over,  for  the  sake  of  greater  brevity,  other  titles  more  rarely 
ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  such  as,  the  ^  Lord  of  Glort,"  1  Cor.  ii,  8 ; 
<<  Kino  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
argue,  that  their  import  falls  nothing  short  of  absolute  Divinity.  A  few 
remarks  on  three  other  titles  of  our  Lord,  of  more  frequent  occsurrence, 
may  close  this  branch  of  the  argument.  These  are, "  King  of  Isbabl  ;" 
<*  Son  of  God  ;"  and  "^  The  Word."  The  first  bears  evident  allusioo 
to  the  pre-existpnce  of  Christ,  and  to  his  sovereignty  over  Israel  under 
the  law.  Now,  it  has  been  already  established,  that  the  Jehowih^  *^  the 
King  of  the  Jews,"  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israd  our  King,"  « the  JKn^,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,"  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  the  Father  ;  but  anothei 
Divine  Person,  who,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  afiirmed  to  have  beeu 
leff/f  ChritL    Tliis  being  the  view  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  evac 
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gelical  dispensation,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  use  the  aptiellation 
<*  The  Kino  of  Israel*'  in  a  lower  sense  than  that  in  which  it  stands 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there,  indisputably,  even  by  the  confession 
of  opponents,  it  is  collocated  with  titles,  and  attributes,  and  works  which 
unequivocally  mark  a  Divine  character.  It  is  with  clear  rcfcrenco  to 
this  his  peculiar  property  in  the  Jewish  people  that  St.  John  says,  <<  He 
cwne  unto  his  oion,  and  his  own  received  him  not ;  a  declaration  which 
19  scarcely  sense,  if  Judea  was  in  no  higher  a  meaning  his  own  country 
(6)  than  it  was  the  country  of  any  other  person  who  happened  to  be 
bom  there ;  for  it  is,  surely,  a  strange  method  of  expressing  the  simple 
fkrt  that  he  was  bom  a  Jew,  (were  nothing  more  intended,)  to  say  that 
he  came  into  his  own  country,  for  this  every  person  does  at  his  birtii, 
wherever  he  is  bora.  Nor  is  it  any  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  rejected  merely  a  countryman^  since  that  circumstance 
gave  him  no  greater- claim  than  that  of  any  other  Jew  to  be  received  as 
the  Messiah.  The  force  of  the  remark  lies  in  this,  that  whereas  the 
prophets  had  declared  that  "  the  King  of  Israel,"  <<  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
^<  Jehovah,"  should  become  incarnate,  and  visit  his  own  people ;  and 
thai  Jesus  had  given  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  that  predicted  and 
expected  personage ;  yet  the  Jews,  *<  his  own  people"  and  inheritance, 
rejected  him.  The  same  notion  is  conveyed  in  our  Lord's  parable, 
when  the  Jews  are  made  to  say  ^  this  is  the  heik,"  he  in  whom  the 
right  is  vested  :  ^  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours."  (6) 

It  IS  sufficient,  however,  here  to  show,  that  the  title  *'  Kino  of  Israel" 
was  understood,  by  the  Jews,  to  imply  Divinity.  Nathanael  exclaims, 
^  Rabbi,  thou  ait  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  Kino  of  Israel.' 
This  was  said  upon  such  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship  as,  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  some  matter  private  to  Nathanael  alone  when  he  was 
^  under  the  fig  tree,"  was  a  full  demonstration  of  omniscience :  a  cir. 
cumstance  which  also  determines  the  Divine  import  of  **  Son  of  God,' 
the  title  which  is  here  connected  with  it.  Both  were  certainly  under- 
stood  by  Nathanael  to  imply  an  assumption  of  Godhead. 

<<  <  As  our  Saviour  hung  upon  the  cross,'  says  St.  Matthew,  'they  that 
passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying.  Thou  that 
destroyest  the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself;  if  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.  Likewise  also  the 
chief  priests  mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said.  He  saved 
uthers ;  himself  he  cannot  save.     If  he  be  the  Kino  of  Israel,  let 

(5)  *'  He  came  into  his  own  country,  and  his  countrymen  received  him  not." 
{Capft  Vernon,) 

r6)  Venit  ad  sua,  et  sui  non  receperunt  eum,  id  est,  venit  ad  possessionem 
suam,  et  qui  possessiouis  ipsius  erant,  eum  non  receperunt:  quod  ezplicaturt 
Matt,  xjti,  ubi  filius  dicitur  missus  ad  ecdesiam  Judaicam  mt  syiiyisyg  sic  nn 
rXupM^iar  a«r».  {Ludot,  de  JHeu^  in  loc.) 
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him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him.  lie 
ousted  in  God ;  let  him  dehver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him :  for  he 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.  The  thieves  also  which  were  crucified 
witli  him,  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth.  [One  of  them  saying,  If  thou 
be  Chsist,  save  thyself  and  us ;  but  the  other  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord, 
remember  me,  when  thou  comest  irUo  thy  Idngdom,']  [And  the  soldiers 
also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him,  and  offering  him  vinegar,  and  saying 
Ii  thou  be  THE  Kino  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.]  Now  when  the 
centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earth 
quake,  and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying. 
[Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man,]  truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.' 
Here  we  see  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles  residents  among  (hem,  uniting  to 
speak  in  a  language  that  stamps  Divinity  upon  the  title  used  by  them 
both.  The  Jewish  passengers  upon  the  road  over  the  top  of  Calvary, 
stood  still  near  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  insultingly  to  nod  at  him,  to 
reproach  him  with  his  assumed  appellative  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
challenge  him  to  an  exertion  of  that  Divinity  which  both  he  and  the^ 
affixed  to  it,  by  coming  down  from  the  cross,  and  saving  himself  from 
death.  The  elders,  the  scribes,  and  the  chief  priests,  equally  insulted 
him  with  the  same  assumption,  and  equally  challenged  him  to  the 
same  exertion,  calling  upon  him  now  to  show  he  was  truly  the  Kino 
OF  IsBAEL,  or  the  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  their  nation  in  all  ages,  by 
putting  forth  the  power  of  his  Divine  royalty,  and  coming  down  from  the 
cross."  {WhUaker^s  Origin  of  Arianism,) 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  to  the  sense  in  which  our  Saviour 
applied  these  titles  to  himself.  The  title  <'Son  of  God"  demands, 
however,  a  larger  consideration,  various  attempts  having  been  made  to 
restrain  its  significance,  in  direct  opposition  to  this  testimony,  to  the 
mere  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  rest  its  application  upon  his 
miraculous  conception. 

It  is  true,  that  this  notion  is  held  by  some  who  hesitate  not  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Divine  person ;  but,  by  denying  his  Deity 
as  "  The  Son  of  God,"  they  both  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  earliest  times,  and  give  up  to  the  Socinians  the  whole 
argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which  is  founded  upon  that  eminent 
appellation.  On  this  account,  so  frequent  and  indeed  so  general  a  title 
of  our  Lord  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  considered,  that  the  foun- 
dation which  it  lays  for  the  demonstration  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  may 
not  be  unthinkingly  relinquished ;  and  that  a  door  of  error,  which  has 
been  unconsciously  opened  by  the  vague  reasonings  of  men,  in  other 
respects  orthodox,  may  be  closed  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ« 

That  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  was  applied  to  Christ  is  a  fact.  His 
disciples,  occasionally  before  and  frequently  afler  his  resurrection,  give 
him  this  appellation ;   he  assumes  it  himself;  and  it  was  indignantly 
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deiiied  to  him  by  the  Jews,  who,  by  that  very  denial,  ackno^iodge  that 
It  was  claimed  io  its  highest  sense  by  him,  and  by  his  disc  pies  tor  him. 
The  question  theiefore  is,  what  this  title  imported. 

Those  who  think  that  it  was  assumed  by  Chiist,  and  given  to  him  by 
his  disciples,  because  of  his  miraculous  conception,  are  obviously  in 
error.  Our  Lord,  when  he  adopts  the  appellation,  never  urges  his  mira> 
c  ulcus  birth  as  a  proof  of  liis  Sonship ;  on  the  contrary,  this  is  a  subject 
oo  which  he  preserves  a  total  silence,  and  the  Jews  were  left  to  consider 
him  as  "  the  son  of  Joseph  ;'*  and  to  argue  from  his  being  bom  at 
**  Nazareth,"  as  they  supposed,  that  he  could  not  be  the  Messiah :  so 
ignorant  were  they  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  manner  of  his  conception. 

Again,  our  Lord  calls  God  his  Father,  and  grounds  the  proof  of  it 
upon  his  miracles.  The  Jews,  too,  clearly  conceived,  that,  in  makmg 
this  profession  of  Sonship  with  reference  to  God,  he  assumed  a  Divine 
character,  and  made  himself  "  equal  with  Grod."  They  therefore  took 
up  stones  to  stone  him.  In  that  important  argument  between  our  Lord 
and  the  Jews,  in  which  his  great  object  was  to  establish  the  point,  that, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  God  was  his  Father,  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  miraculous  conception.  On  the  contiury,  the  title  ^  Son  of  God,'* 
is  assumed  by  Christ  on  a  ground  totally  different ;  and  it  is  disputed 
by  the  Jews,  not  by  their  questioning  or  denying  the  fact,  that  he  was 
miraculously  conceived,  but  on  the  assumed  impossibility,  that  he,  being 
a  man,  should  be  equal  to  God,  which  they  affirmed  that  title  to  import.. 

Nor  did  the  disciples  themselves  give  him  this  title  with  reference  to 
his  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Certain  it  is,  that  Nathanael  did 
not  know  the  circumstances  of  his  birth ;  for  he  was  announced  to  hint 
by  Philip  as  Jesus  of  Nazaretk,  "  the  son  of  Joseph  ;'*  and  he  ask»> 
*«  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  He  did  not  know,  there- 
fore, but  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph ;  he  knew  nothing  of  his  being 
bom  at  Bethlehem,  and  yet  he  confesses  him  to  be  "  the  Son  of  Goi>» 
and  the  Kino  of  Iseael." 

It  may  aJso  be  observed,  that,  in  the  celebrated  confession  of  Peter, 
<<  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Livuro  God,"  there  is  no  refer- 
ence at  all  to  the  miraculous  conception ;  a  fact  at  that  time,  probably, 
n€it  known  even  to  the  apostles,  and  one  of  the  things  which  Mary  kept 
and  pondered  in  her  heart,  tfll  the  Spirit  was  given,  and  the  full  revela. 
tion  of  Christ  was  made  to  the  apostles.  But,  even  if  the  mraciilous 
eeaception  were  known  to  Sl  Peter,  it  is  clear,  from  the  answer  of  our 
Ix>rd  to  him,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  ground  on  which  he  confessed 
« the  Son  of  Man*'  to  be  the  «<  Son  of  God  ;"  for  our  Lord  replies, 
^  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Baijona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  He  had  been 
ipecially  taught  this  doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  by  God, 
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unnecessary  thing,  certainly,  if  the  mirKCuloos  conception  had  been  the 
only  ground  of  that  Sonship ;  for  the  evidence  of  that  fact  might  have 
been  collected  from  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  necessity  of  a  revelation  from  the  Father  so  particular,  a 
teaching  so  special,  as  that  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  reply,  and  which  U 
given  as  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  **  blessedness"  of  Simon  Barjona. 

This  ground,  therefore,  not  being  tenable,  it  has  been  urged,  tbul 
it  8oN  OF  God"  was  simply  an  appellation  of  Messiah,  and  was  so  used 
unong  the  Jews ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  official  designation,  an<! 
not  a  personal  one.    Against  this,  however,  the  evangelic  history  affords 
decisive  proof.     That  the  Messi&h  was  to  be  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  plain  from  the  texts  adduced  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
this,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church. 
It  is  however  certain,  that,  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  advent,  and  for 
many  years  previously,  the  learned  among  the  Jews  had  mingled  much 
of  the  philosophy  which  they  had  learned  from  the  heathen  schools  with 
their  theological  speculation ;  and  that  their  writings  present  often  a 
singular  compound  of  crude  metaphysical  notions,  allegories,  cabalistic 
mysteries,  and,  occasionally,  great  and  sublime  truths.     The  age  of  ow 
Lord  was  an  age  of  great  religious  corruption  and  error.     The  Saddu 
cees  were  materialists  and  skeptics ;  and  the  Pharisees  had  long  culu 
vated  the  opinion,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  temporal  monarch,  a 
notion  which  served  to  vitiate  their  conceptions  of  his  character  and 
office,  and  to  darken  all  the  prophecies.    Two  things,  however,  amidst 
all  this  confusion  of  opinions,  and  this  prevalence  of  great  errors,  appear 
exceedingly  clear  from  the  evangelists : — 1.  That  the  Jews  recognized 
the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  the  '<  Son  of  God ;"  and  that,  for  any 
person  to  profess  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  this  peculiar  sense,  was  to 
commit  blasphemy.     2.  That  for  a  person  to  profess  to  be  the  Messiah 
simply  was  not  considered  blasphemy,  and  did  not  exasperate  the  Jews 
to  take  up  stones  to  stone  the  offender.     Our  Lord  certainly  professed 
to  be  the  Messiah ;  many  of  the  Jews  also,  at  difierent  times,  believed 
on  him  as  such ;  and  yet,  as  appears  from  St.  John's  Gospel,  these 
same  Jews,  who  *^  believed"  on  him  as  Messiah,  were  not  only  ^  offend- 
ed," but  took  up  stones  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer  when  he  declared 
himself  to  be  the  "  Son  of  God,"  and  that  God  was  his  "  proper  Father.' 
It  follows  from  these  facts,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  times,  generally, 
having  been  perverted  from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  did  not  exped 
the  second  person  of  the  trinity,  <<  the  Son  of  Grod,"  the  Divine  Merora, 
or  Logos,  to  be  the  Messiah.     Others,  indeed,  had  a  dim  and  uninflu- 
ential  apprehension  of  this  truth ;  there  were  who  indulged  various 
other  speculations  on  the  subject ,  but  the  true  doctrine  was  only  retained 
among  the  faithful  few,  as  Simeon,  who  explicitly  ascribes  Divinity  to 
die  Messiah,  whom  he  held  in  his  arms ;  Nathanael*  who  coonects 
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**  Son  of  God  and  Ring  of  Israel"  together,  one  the  designation  of 
the  Divine  nature^  the  other  of  the  <^e  of  Messiah ;  and  the  apoetlei 
of  our  Lordf  whose  minds  were  gradually  opened  to  this  mystery  of 
faith,  and  brought  off  from  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  civil  character  and 
mere  human  nature  and  human  work  of  Messiah,  by  the  inspiration 
and  teaching  of  God— <<  flesh  and  blood  did  not  reveal  it  to  them,  but 
Jie  Father.'' 

We  cannot,  therefore,  account  for  the  use  of  the  title  **  Son  of  God,'^ 
Among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time,  whether  by  his  disciples  or  his 
enemies,  by  considering  it  as  synonymous  with  *'  Messiah."  The  Jews 
regarded  the  former  as  necessarily  involving  a  claim  to  Divinity,  but  not 
the  latter ;  and  the  disciples  did  not  conceive  that  they  fully  confessed 
their  Master,  by  calling  him  the  Messiah,  without  adding  to  it  his  higher 
personal  designation.  *<  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  says  St.  Peter ;  but  he 
adds,  "  THE  Son  of  the  livino  God  :"  just  as  Nathanael,  under  the 
influence  of  a  recent  proof  of  his  omniscience,  and,  consequently,  of  hia 
Divinity,  salutes  him,  first,  as  <<  Son  of  God,"  and,  then,  as  Messiah, 
**  King  of  Israel." 

We  are  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  title,  "  The  Son  of  God,"  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  a  Divine  Son  is  spoken  of,  in 
passages,  some  of  which  have  reference  to  him  as  Messiah  also,  and  in 
others  which  have  no  such  reference.  In  both,  however,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  a  personal  designation ;  a  name  of  recelation^  not  of  office : 
that  it  was  essential  in  him  to  be  a  Son,  and  acddenlal  only  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  ;  that  he  was  the  flrst  by  nature,  the  second  by  appoint* 
meat;  and  that,  in  constant  association  with  the  name  of  "Son,"  as 
given  to  him  alone,  and  in  a  sense  which  shuts  out  all  creatures,  however 
exalted,  are  found  ideas  and  circumstances  of  full  and  absolute  Divinity. 

Under  the  designation  "  Son,"  Son  of  God,  he  is  introduced  in  the 
second  Psalm:  *^The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son; 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  From  apostolic  authority  we  know, 
that  the  <'  Son,"  here  introduced  as  speaking,  is  Christ ;  this  application 
to  him  being  explicitly  made  at  least  twice  in  the  New  Testament* 
Now,  if  we  should  allow,  with  some,  that "  the  day*'  here  spoken  of  iv 
the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  should  interpret  his  being  <<  begoi 
ten"  of  the  Father  of  the  act  itself  of  raising  him  from  the  dead,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ  is  not,  in  this  passage 
laid  down  as  the  ground  of  his  Sonship.  The  reference  is  clearly  made 
to  another  transaction,  namely,  his  resurrection.  So  far  this  passagn, 
thus  mterpreted,  furnishes  an  instance  in  which  the  Messiah  is  called 
<*  The  Son  of  God,"  on  some  ground  entirely  independent  of  the  mode 
of  his  incarnation.  But  be  is  so  frequently  called  the  Son,  where  there 
is  no  reference  even  to  his  resurrection,  that  this  cannot  be  considered 
a«  the  ground  of  that  relation;   and,  indeed,  the  point  is  sufficients 
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settled  by  St.  Paul,  who,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  tells  us,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  dedaration  of  his  Sonship,  not  the  ground 
of  it — ^  DBCLAHBD  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  reaurrection 
from  the  dead."  We  perceive,  too,  from  the  Psahn,  that  the  mind  of 
the  inspired  writer  is  filled  with  ideas  of  his  Divinity,  of  his  clainiR,  and 
of  his  works  as  God.  This  Son  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  called  ^jo 
"  kiss,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  they  perish  from  the  way ;'  and  every  oia 
is  pronounced  bleMsed  who  **  putteth  his  trust  in  him ;"  a  declaratior 
of  unequivocal  Divinity,  because  found  in  a  book  which  pronounces 
every  man  cursed  "  who  trusteth  in  many  and  makeih/esk  his  arm." 

^<  It  is  obvious,  at  first  view,  that  the  high  titles  and  honours  ascribed 
in  this  Psalm  to  the  extraordinary  person  who  is  the  chief  subject  of  it, 
far  transcend  any  thing  that  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  any  mere  ores* 
ture  :  but  if  the  Psalm  be  inquired  into  more  narrowly,  and  compared 
with  parallel  prophecies  ;  if  it  be  duly  considered,  that  not  only  is  the 
extraordinary  person  here  spoken  of  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  that 
title  is  so  ascribed  to  him  as  to  imply,  that  it  belongs  to  him  in  a  mannei 
that  is  absolutely  singular,  and  peculiar  to  himself,  seeing  he  is  said  to 
be  begotten  of  God,  (verse  12,)  and  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Son ;  (verse  12 ;)  that  the  danger  of  provoking  him  to  anger  is  spoken 
of  in  so  very  different  a  manner  from  what  the  Scripture  uses  in  speak- 
ing of  the  anger  of  any  mere  creature ;  'Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angr}', 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little ;' 
that  when  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  are  commanded  to  serve 
God  with  fear,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  to  kiss  the  SoDi 
which,  in  those  times  and  places,  was  frequently  an  expression  of  adora- 
tion ;  and  particularly  that  whereas  other  scriptures  contain  awfiil  and 
just  threatenings  against  those  who  trust  in  any  mere  roan,  the  psalmist 
expressly  calls  them  blessed  who  trust  in  the  Son  here  spoken  of:  all 
these  things,  taken  together  and  compared  with  the  other  prophecies, 
make  up  a  character  of  Divinity ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  said 
that  God  would  set  this  his  Son  as  his  king  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,  (verse 
6,)  these  and  various  other  expressions  in  this  Psalm  contain  characters 
of  the  subordination  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  that  Divine  person 
who  was  to  be  incarnate."  {Maclaurin^s  Euay  on  the  Prophecies.) 

Neither  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ,  nor  yet  his  resurroction 
firom  the  dead,  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  his  being  called  the  Son 
of  God  in  this  Psalm.  Not  the  first,  for  there  is  no  allusion  to  it ;  not 
the  second,  for  he  was  declared  from  heaven  to  be  the  '<  beloved  Son** 
of  the  Father  at  his  very  entrance  upon  his  ministry,  and,  consequently, 
before  the  resurrection ;  and  also,  because  the  very  apostle  who  applies 
the  prediction  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  explicitly  states,  that  even 
that  was  a  deelaraHon  of  an  antecedent  Sonship.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul  insti 
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tutes  an  argument  upon  this  very  passage  in  the  second  Pialm,  to  pro%e 
the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the  angels.  **  For  unto  which  of  the  angels 
said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  V 
'*  The  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  expression  '  begotten,'  impon. 
zng  that  the  person  addressed  is  the  Son  of  Grod,  not  by  creation,  b  it  by 
generation.  Christ's  pre-eminence  over  the  angels  is  here  stated  to 
consist  in  this,  that  whereas  they  were  created^  he  is  begotten ;  and  the 
apostle's  reasoning  is  fallacious,  unless  this  expression  intimates  a 
pn)per  and  pecuUar  filiation."  (7)  «<  He  hath  obtained,"  says  Bishop 
Hall,  ^  a  more  excellent  name  than  the  angels,  namely,  to  be  called  and 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  grace  and  adoption ;  but  by  nature  and 
communication  of  essence."  This  argument  from  Christ's  superiority 
to  aU  creatures,  even  the  most  exalted,  shows  the  sentiment  of  St. 
Paul  as  to  Divinity  being  implied  in  the  title  Son,  given  to  the  Messiah 
in  the  second  Psalm.  In  this  several  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commenta- 
tors agree  with  him ;  and  here  we  see  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
Jews  derived  their  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Son  of  God. 

Though  the  above  argument  stands  independent  of  the  interpretations 
which  have  been  given  to  the  clause  "  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee," 
the  following  passage  from  Witsius,  in  some  parts  of  its  argument,  ha<i 
great  weight : — 

*'  But  we  cannot  so  easily  concede  to  our  adversaries,  that,  by  the 
generation  of  Christ,  mentioned  in  the  second  Psalm,  his  resurrection 
firom  the  dead  is  intended,  and  that  by  this  day^  we  are  to  understand 
the  day  on  which  God,  having  raised  him  from  the  dead,  appointed  him 
the  King  of  his  Church.  For,  1.  To  beget  signifies  nowhere  in  the 
sacred  volume  to  rescue  from  death ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  coin 
new  significations  of  words.  2.  Though,  possibly,  it  were  used  in  that 
metaphorical  acceptation,  (which,  however,  is  not  yet  proved,)  it  cannot 
be  understood  in  this  passage  in  any  other  than  its  proper  sense.  It  is 
here  adduced  as  a  reason  for  which  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God. — 
Now  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  figuratively,  but  properly ;  for  the 
Father  is  called  his  proper  Fathery  and  he  himself  is  denominated  the 
proper  Son  of  the  Father,  by  which  designation  he  is  distinguished  from 
those  who  are  his  sons  in  a,  metaphorical  sense.  3.  These  weds  are 
spoken  to  Christ  with  a  certain  emphasis,  with  which  they  would  not 
have  been  addressed  to  any  of  the  angels,  much  less  to  any  of  mankind ; 
but  if  they  meant  nothing  more  than  the  raising  of  him  from  the  dead, 
tbey  would  attribute  nothing  to  Christ  which  he  doth  not  possess  in 
common  with  many  others,  who,  in  like  manner,  are  raised  up  by  the 
power  of  God,  to  glory  and  an  everlasting  kingdom.     4.  Christ  raised 

(7)  Holden'B  Testimonies.  '*  Non  dicit  Deus  adoptwoi^  sed  generavi  te :  quod 
eommuuicationem  ejuedem  ea«entia  et  naturee  divina  ngnifioat,  modo  tainan 
yronu  iuefiabile.**  (Mieka^lU.) 
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htmseif  from  the  dead,  too,  by  his  own  power ;  from  which  it  wouk) 
follow,  according  to  this  interpretation,  that  he  begat  himself^  and  that 
he  is  his  own  son.  6.  It  is  not  true,  in  fine,  that  Christ  was  not 
begotten  of  the  Father,  nor  called  his  Son,  till  that  very  day  on  which 
he  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  for,  as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the 
Go^l  history,  he  oflen,  when  yet  alive,  professed  himself  th«  Son  of 
God,  and  was  oflen  acknowledged  as  such.  6.  To-day  refers  to  time, 
4rhen  human  concerns  are  in  question;  but  this  expression,  whcc 
%ppUed  to  Divine  things,  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Godhead.  And,  if  any  word  may  be  transferred  from 
time,  to  denote  eternity,  which  is  the  complete  and  perfect  possession, 
at  once,  of  an  interminable  life,  what  can  be  better  adapted  to  express 
its  unsuccessive  duration  than  the  term  to-day  ?  Nor  can  our  adversa- 
ries  derive  any  support  to  their  cause  from  the  words  of  Paul,  Acts  xiii, 
82,  33,  <  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise 
which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us, 
their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus^  as  it  is  also  written  in  the 
second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'     For, 

1.  Paul  doth  not  here  prove  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead, 
from  this  expression  in  the  second  Petalm  (which,  though  it  describes 
him  who  is  raised  again,  doth  not  prove  his  resurrection,)  but  from 
Isaiah  iv,  3,  and  Psalm  xvi,  10 ;  while  he  adds,  (verses  34  and  35,} 
<And   as  concerning  that  he   raised   him   up    from  the  dead,'   6lc 

2.  The  words  <  raised  up  Jesus,'  do  not  even  relate  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  but  to  the  exhibition  of  him  as  a 
Saviour.  This  raising  of  him  up  is  exprossly  distinguished  from  the 
raising  of  him  again  from  the  dead,  which  is  subsequently  spoken  of^ 
verse  34.  The  meaning  is,  that  God  fulfiUed  the  promise  made  to  the 
fathers,  when  he  exhibited  Christ  to  mankind  in  the  flesh.  But  what 
was  that  promise  ?  This  appears  from  the  second  Psalm,  where  God 
promises  to  the  Church,  that,  in  due  time,  he  would  anoint,  as  King 
over  her,  his  own  Son,  begotten  of  himself  to-day  ;  that  is,  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity,  for  with  God  thero  is  a  perpetual  to-day.  Grotws^ 
whose  name  is  not  offensive  to  our  opposers,  has  remarked^  that  Luke 
makes  use  of  the  same  word  to  signify  exh^>iHngf  in  Acts  ii,  30 ;  iii,  26. 
To  these  we  add  another  instance  from  chap,  vii,  37  :  <  A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you.'  3.  Were  we  to  admit,  that  the 
words  of  the  Psalm  aro  applied  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
seemed  proper  to  Calvin^  Cameron,  and  several  other  Protestant  divines, 
the  sense  will  only  be  this,  that,  by  his  being  thus  raised  up  again,  it 
was  declared  and  demonstrated,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  Father, 
begotten  of  him  from  everlasting.  The  Jewish  council  condemned  him 
for  blasphemy,  because  he  had  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  But,  by 
raieing  him  again  from  the  grave,  afler  he  had  been  put  to  death  as  a 
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blasphemer,  Gi^d  acquitted  him  from  that  charge,  and  publicly  recog 
nized  him  as  his  only-begotten  Son.  Thus  he  was  declared^  exkUntedf 
and  dittiTiguished  as  the  San  of  God  tnth  potoer^  expressly  and  parti* 
eularly,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  origina^  word  here 
employed  by  the  apostles  is  remarkably  expressive ;  and,  as  Ludomeug 
de  Dieu  has  learnedly  observed,  it  signifies  that  Christ  was  placed 
between  such  bounds,  and  so  separated  and  discriminated  from  others 
that  ho  neither  should  nor  can  be  judged  to  be  any  one  else  than  the 
Son  of  God.  The  expression  *with  power,'  may  be  joined  with 
<  declared ;'  and  then  the  meaning  will  be  that  he  was  shown  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  by  a  powerful  argument.  Or  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  '  Son  of  God ;'  and  then  it  will  intimate  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  most  ample  and  exalted  sense  of  which  the  term  is  susceptible ; 
so  that  this  name,  when  ascribed  to  him,  is  *  a  more  excellent  name' 
than  any  that  is  given  to  the  noblest  of  creatures."  {WUsuutU  Dismr* 
taUans  on  the  Creed.) 

Solomon,  in  Proverbs  viii,  22,  introduces  not  the  personified,  but  the 
personal  wisdom  of  God,  under  the  same  relation  of  a  Son^  and  in  that 
relation  ascribes  to  him  Divine  attributes.  This  was  another  source 
of  the  notion  which  obtained  among  the  ancient  Jews,  that  there  was 
a  Divine  Son  of  God. 

"  Jehovah  poooooood  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way. 
Before  his  works  of  old. 
I  was  anointed  from  everlasting. 
From  the  beginning,  before  the  world  was, 
When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  born,**  &c.  (8) 

Here,  "  from  considering  the  excellence  of  wisdom,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  the  undefiled  source  of  it.  Abstract  wisdom  now  disappears, 
and  the  inspired  writer  proceeds  to  the  delineation  of  a  Divine  Being, 
who  is  portrayed  in  colours  of  such  splendour  and  majesty,  as  can  be 
attributed  to  no  other  than  the  eternal  Son  of  God."  (Holden*s  Trans- 
latian  of  Proverbs.)  *^  Jehovah  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 
way."  ^  The  Father  possessed  the  Son,  had,  or.  as  it  were,  acquired 
him  by  an  eternal  generation.  To  say  of  the  attribute  wisdom,  that 
God  possessed  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  of  creation,  is  trifling ; 
certainly  it  is  too  futile  an  observation  to  fall  from  any  sensible  writer; 
how^  then,  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  wise  monarch  of  Israel  t"  (H6L 
den^s  Translation  of  Proverbs,)  ^  I  was  anointed  from  everlasting."— 
**  Can  it  vdth  propriety,  be  said  of  an  attribute,  that  it  was  anointed, 
invested  wita  power  and  authority  firom  everlasting  f  In  what  way, 
Eteral  or  figurative,  can  the  expression  be  predicated  of  a  quality  ?  But 
t  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  Divine  Logos,  who  was  anointed  by  the 

%fi^)  fiolden's  Translation  of  Proverbs.    In  the  notes  to  chapter  viii,  the  appli* 
of  this  description  of  wisdom  to  Christ  is  ably  and  learnedly  dipfended. 
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effusion  of  the  Spirit ;  who  was  invested  with  power  and  dignity  from 
everlasting;  and  who,  from  all  eternity,  derived  his  existence  and 
essence  from  the  Father ;  for  in  him  <  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head  bodily.' "  {Holden's  TrandeOum  of  Prooerbt.) 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  application  of  Solomon's  description  of 
wisdom  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  ancient  Jewish 
writers,  (Philo  among  the  number,)  as  AUix  has  shown,  (Judgmeni  of  the 
Jemiah  Church,)  speak  of  the  generation  of  Wisdom,  and  by  that  term 
mean  ^  the  Word,"  a  personal  appellation  so  familiar  to  them.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  out  of  the  common  course  of  the  thinking  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  in  these  passages  of  Solomon,  when  applied  to  the  per' 
eonal  wisdom ;  since  he,  as  we  have  seen,  must,  like  them,  have  been 
well  enough  acquainted  with  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and 
knew  Jehovah,  their  Lawgiver  and  King,  under  the  title  of  **  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,"  as  the  Maker  of  all  liiings,  and  the  Revealer  of  his  will, 
in  a  word,  as  Divine,  and  yet  distinct  from  the  Father.  The  relation 
in  the  Godhead  of  Father  and  Son  was  not,  therefore,  to  the  Jews  an 
unrevealed  mystery,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  ideas  of  Divinity 
which  they,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  connected  with  the  appellation  Son 
of  God. 

This  relation  is  most  unequivocally  expressed  in  the  prophecy  of 
Micah,  chap,  v,  2, ''  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be 
Uttle  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting ;"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  ^  from  the  days  of 
eternity."  (9)  Here  the  person  spoken  of  is  said  to  have  had  a  twofold 
birth,  or  'Agoing  forth."  (1)  By  a  natural  birth  he  came  forth  from 
Bethlehem  to  Judah ;  by  another  and  a  higher,  he  was  firom  the  days 
of  eternity.  One  is  opposed  to  the  other ;  but  the  last  is  carried  into 
eternity  itself  by  words  which  most  clearly  intimate  an  existence  prior 
to  the  birth  in  Bethlehem,  and  that  an  eternal  one :  while  the  term  used 
and  translated  his  ^  goings  forth,"  conveys  precisely  the  same  idea  as 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.     ^The  passage  carefully 

(9)  So  the  LXX,  and  the  Vulgate,  and  the  orities  generally.  "  Antiquissima 
ent  origine,  ab  eternis  temporibua."  (Dathe,)  **  Imo  a  diebus  BteniitatU,  L  e 
priufqaam  natua  fuerit,  jam  ab  »temo  extitit."  (Rosenmuller.) 

(1)  The  word  ^2*^  to  come  forthi  ia  used  in  reference  to  bulh  frequenUj,  aa 
Gen.  xvii,  6 ;  2  Kinga  ZX|  16 ;  and  so  the  Phariaeea  understood  it,  when  referring 
to  this  paaaage,  in  answer  to  Herod'a  inquiry,  where  Christ  should  be  "  &om.**-« 
The  plural  form,  his  "  goings  forth**  from  eternity,  denotes  eminency.  To  sig 
nify  the  perfection  and  excellency  of  that  generation,  the  word  for  birth  ia 
expressed  plurally ;  for  it  is  a  common  Hebraism  to  denote  the  emineney  or  conti 
nuation  of  a  thing  or  action  by  the  plural  number.  God  shall  judge  the  world  **  iff 
right€0U9nea9  and  equity;^  or  most  righteously  and  equitably  Psalm  xcviii,  ^- 
*The  angers  of  the  Lord,**  Lam.  iv,  16,  dtc 
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difldnguishes  his  human  nature  firom  his  eternal  generation  The 
^  rophet  describes  him  who  was  to  <  come  out  of  Bethlehem'  by  anothei 
more  eminent  coming  or  going  forth,  even  from  all  eternity.  This  is 
to  signal  a  description  of  the  Divine  generation,  before  all  time,  or 
of  that  going  forth  from  everlasting  of  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God ; 
*  Grod,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten,  before  the  worlds ;'  who 
was  afterward  in  time  made  man,  and  born  into  the  world  in  Bethlehem, 
that  the  prophecy  evidently  belongs  to  him,  and  could  never  be  verified 
of  any  otlier."  (Dr.  Pocock.) 

Hiis  text,  indeed,  so  decidedly  indicates  that  peculiar  notion  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  which  is  marked  by  the  term  and  the  relation  of 
Son,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Socinians  should  resort  to  the  utmost 
violence  of  criticism  to  escape  its  powerful  evidence.  Dr.  Priestley, 
therefore,  says,  "  that  it  may  be  understood  concerning  the  promises  of 
Grod,  in  which  the  coming  of  Christ  was  signified  to  mankind  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world."  But  nothing  can  be  more  forced  or  uneup. 
ported.  The  word  here  employed  never  signifies  the  work  of  Grod  in 
predicting  future  events :  but  is  often  used  to  express  natural  birth  and 
origin.  So  it  is  unquestionably  used  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense,  much  less  in  a  unique 
sense,  in  that  which  follows,  and  especially  when  a  clear  antithesis  is 
marked  and  intended.  He  was  to  be  born  in  time ;  but  was  not,  on 
that  account,  merely  a  man  :  he  was  'Mrom  the  days  of  eternity."  By 
his  natural  birth,  or  '^  going  forth,"  he  was  from  Bethlehem ;  but  his 
*' goings  forth,"  his  production,  his  heavenly  birth  or  generation,  was 
from  everlasting ;  for  so  the  Hebrew  word  means,  though,  like  our  own 
word  <'  ever,"  it  is  sometimes  accommodated  to  temporal  duration.  Its 
proper  sense  is  that  of  eternity,  and  it  is  used  in  passages  which  speak 
of  the  infinite  duration  of  God  himself. 

Others  refer  '<  his  goings  forth  from  everlasting,"  to  the  purpose  of 
Grod  that  he  should  come  into  the  world ;  but  this  is  too  absurd  to  need 
refutation :  no  such  strange  form  of  speech  as  this  would  be,  if  taken  in 
this  sense,  occurs  in  the  Scriptures :  and  it  would  be  mere  trifling  so 
solemnly  to  affirm  that  of  Messiah,  which  is  just  as  true  of  any  other 
person  bom  into  the  world.  This  passage  must,  then,  stand  as  an  irre« 
futablc  proof  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  both  in  the 
Divinity  and  the  Dirine  Sonship  of  Messiah ;  and,  as  Dr.  Hales  well 
observes,  (Hales^s  Analyeis,)  ''This  prophecy  of  Micah  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  single  prophecy  ip  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah,  and 
his  successive  manifestation  to  the  world.  It  crowns  the  whole  chain 
of  prophecies  descriptive  of  the  several  limitations  of  the  blessed  Seed 
of  the  woman,  to  the  line  of  Shem,  to  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  to  the  tribe  of  Judali,  and  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  herp 
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terininatiiig  ia  his  birth  at  Bethlehem, '  the  cit>  .f  David/  It  carefufly 
distinguiahes  his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  foretells 
the  rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  «  season,  their  final  restora. 
tion,  and  the  universal  peace  destined  to  prevail  throughout  the  earth  in 
•  the  regeneration.'  It  forms,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  which  begins  with  his  human  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  miraculous 
circumstances  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  introductions  of  Matthew's 
and  Luke's  Gospels ;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Oeacub,  or  Wis- 
Dox,  in  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel ;  his  prophetic 
character  and  second  coming  illustrated  in  the  tour  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles ;  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  latter, 
in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  xxii,  20." 

The  same  relation  of  Son,  in  the  full  view  of  supreme  Divinity,  and 
where  no  reference  appears  to  be  had  to  the  office  and  future  work  of 
Messiah,  is  found  in  Proverbs  xxx,  4,  « Who  hath  ascended  up  into  hea. 
ven,  or  descended  ?  Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ?  Who 
hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ?  Who  hath  established  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name,  if  thou 
canst  tell  ?"  Here  the  Deity  is  contemplated,  not  in  his  redeeming  acts, 
in  any  respect  or  degree ;  not  as  providing  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost 
race,  or  that  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  the  gift  of  his  Son :  he  is  placed 
before  the  reverend  gaze  of  the  prophet  in  his  acts  of  creative  and  con- 
serving power  only,  managing  at  will  and  ruling  the  operations  of 
nature ;  and  yet,  even  in.  these  pecuUar  offices  of  Divinity  alone,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  having  a  Son,  whose  **  namey^  that  is,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  whose  nitftire,  is  as  deep,  mysUriou8,  and  unuttenMe  as 
JUs  own.  **  What  is  His  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name,  canst  thou 
tell  ?"  (2) 

Hie  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  themselves  in  this  manner  fur- 
nished the  Jews  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  Son  in  the  Divine  nature ; 
and  their  famitiarity  with  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from  the  frequent 
appUcation  of  the  terms  ^  Son,"  '<  Son  of  God,"  *'  first  an^  only-begotten 
Son,"  **  Offspring  of  God,"  to  the  Logos,  by  Phelo  ;  and  that  in  pas- 

(3)  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  note  on  this  text,  evidently  feels  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  it  on  the  theory  that  the  term  Son  is  not  a  Divine  title,  and  enters 
a  sort  of  caveat  against  resorting  to  douhtful  texts,  as  proofs  of  our  Lord's  Divi» 
nity.  But  for  ail  purposes  for  which  this  text  has  ever  been  adduced,  it  is  rot  a 
doubtful  one ;  for  it  expresses,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  God  has  a  Son,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  the  incarnation  at  all ;  so  that  the  words  are  not  spoken 
in  anticipation  of  that  event.  Those  who  deny  the  Divine  Sonship  can  never, 
therefore,  explain  that  text.  What  follows  in  the  note  referred  to  is  more  3bjec- 
tionable :  it  hints  at  the  ohaeurity  of  the  writer  as  weakening  his  authority.  Who 
he  was,  'or  what  he  was,  we  indeed  know  not;  but  his  words  stand  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs ;  a  book,  the  inspiration  of  which  both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  liavf 
lerified,  and  that  is  enough :  we  need  no  other  attestation. 
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nges  where  he  must,  in  all  fair  interpretation,  be  underslocxl  as  speaking 
»f  a  personal^  and  not  of  a  personified  Looos.  The  same  terms  are  also 
ibund  in  other  Jewish  writers  before  the  Christian  era 

The  phrase  ^  Son  of  God"  was,  therefore,  known  to  the  ancient  Jews, 
tnd  to  them  conveyed  a  very  definite  idea ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  ihig 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  common  appellative  of  Messiah  among  then 
ttncient  writers.  The  question  is,  how  came  *'  Son  of  God*'  to  be  an 
appellative  of  Messiah  ?  <*  Messiah"  is  an  official  title ;  "  Son,"  a  per* 
tonal  one.  It  is  granted  that  the  Mesitiah  is  the  Son  of  God ;  but  it  is 
denied  that,  therefore,  the  term  Son  of  God  ceases  to  be  a  personal 
description,  and  that  it  imports  the  same  with  Messiah.  David  was  the 
**  son  of  Jesse,''  and  the  "  king  of  Israel ;"  he,  therefore,  who  was  king 
of  Israel  was  the  son  of  Jesse ;  but  the  latter  is  the  personalf  the  former 
only  the  official  description ;  and  it  cannot  be  argued  that  '<  son  of 
Jesse"  conveys  no  idea  distinct  from  ^  king  of  Israel."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  marks  his  origin  and  his  family ;  for,  before  he  was  king  of 
Israel,  he  was  the  son  of  Jesse.  In  like  manner,  ^  Son  of  God"  marks 
the  naturcd  relation  of  Messiah  to  God ;  and  the  term  Messiah  his 
official  relation  to  men.  The  personal  title  cannot  otherwise  be  ex. 
plained ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  was  used  by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  Messiah,  yet  still  used  perscndtty^  and  not  officially^  and,  also, 
without  any  reference  to  the  miraculous  conception  at  all,  as  before 
proved,  it  follows,  that  it  expresses  a  natural  relation  to  God,  subsisting 
not  in  the  human,  but  in  the  higher  nature  of  Messiah  ;  and,  this  higher 
nature  being  proved  to  be  Divine,  it  follows,  that  the  term  Son  of  God, 
as  applied  to  Jesus,  is,  therefore,  a  title  of  absolute  Divinity,  importing 
his  participation  in  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  God.  The  same 
ideas  of  Divine  Sonship  are  suggested  by  almost  every  passage  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  New  Testament. 

*'  When  Jesus  was  baptized,  he  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water, 
and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him ;  and  lo,  a  voice  from 
heaven,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
circumstances  of  this  testimony  are  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
kind,  and  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  but  they  were  designed  autho- 
ritatively  to  invest  our  Lord  with  the  title  "  Son  of  God"  in  the  full 
sense  which  it  bears  in  those  prophecies  in  which  the  Messias  had  been 
introduced  under  that  appellation,  rendered  still  more  strong  and  em- 
phatic  by  adding  the  epithet  <'  beloved,"  and  the  declaration,  that  in  him 
the  ^^  Father  was  well  pleased."  That  the  name  «  Son  of  God"  is  not 
here  given  to  Christ  with  reference  to  his  resurrection,  need  not  be 
stated ;  that  it  was  not  given  to  him,  along  with  a  declaration  of  the 
Father's  pleasure  in  him,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ful- 
filled the  oflice  of  Messiah,  is  also  obvious,  for  he  was  but  just  then 
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entering  upon  his  office  and  ccTunencing  his  miniBtry ;  and  if,  therefore, 
it  can  be  proved,  that  it  was  not  given  to  him  with  reference  to  hi« 
miraculous  conception,  it  must  follow  that  it  was  given  on  grounds  inde- 
pendent of  his  office^  and  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth : 
and  that,  therefore,  he  was  in  a  higher  nature  than  his  human,  and  foi 
a  higher  reason  than  an  official  one,  the  "  Son  of  God." 

Now  this  is,  I  think,  very  easily  and  conclusively  proved.     As  sucm 
as  Aoe  Baptist  John  had  heard  this  testimony,  and  seen  this  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  he  tells  us  that  he  ''bore  record  that  this  is 
the  Son  of  God  :" — ^the  Messiah,  we  grant,  but  not  the  Son  of  God, 
because  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  Son  of  God  and  Messiah  also      This 
is  clear,  from  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  that  day,  as  before  shown. 
It  was  to  the  Jews  that  he  *^  bore  record"  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God.     But  he  used  this  title  in  the  sense  conmionly  received  by  his 
hearers      Had  he  simply  testified  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  this  would 
not  to  them  in  general  have  expressed  the  idea  which  all  attached  to 
the  name  <<  Son  of  God,"  and  which  they  took  to  invole  a  Divine  cha- 
racter and  claim.     But  in  this  ordinary  sense  of  the  title  among  the 
Jews,  John  the  Baptist  gave  his  testimony  to  him,  and  by  that  shows  in 
what  sense  he  himself  understood  the  testimony  of  God  to  the  Sonship 
of  Jesus.     So,  in  his  closing  testimony  to  Christ,  recorded  in  John  iii, 
he  makes  an  evident  allusion  to  what  took  place  at  the  baptism  of  our 
Lford,  and  says,  <<  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things 
into  his  hand."     Here  the  love  of  the  Father,  as  declared  at  his  bap- 
tism, is  represented  as  love  to  him  as  the  Son,  and  all  things  being  given 
into  his  hands,  as  the  consequence  of  his  being  his  beloved  Son.     '*  All 
things,"  unquestionably,  imply  all  offices,  all  power  and  authority ;  aD 
that  is  included  in  the  offices  of  King,  Messias,  Mediator;   and  it 
is  affirmed,  not  that  he  is  Son,  and  beloved  as  a  Son  because  of  his 
being  invested  with  these  offices^  but  that  he  is  invested  with  them. 
becaute  he  was  the  welUbploved  Son;  a  circumstance  which  fully 
demonstrates  that  <<  Son  of  God"  is  not  an  official  title,  and  that  it  is 
not  of  the  same  import  as  Messiah.     To  the  transaction  at  his  baptism 
our  Lord  himself  adverts  in  John  v,  37  :  ^  And  the  Fathbr  himsblf, 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me."     For,  as  he  had  jusi 
mentioned  the  witness  arising  from  his  miraculous  works,  and,  in  addi* 
tion  to  these,  introduces  the  witness  of  the  Father  himself  as  distinct 
from  the  works,  a  personal  testimony  from  the  Father  alone  can  be 
intended,  and  that  personal  testimony  was  given  at  his  baptism.     Now, 
the  witness  of  the  Father,  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  he  was  his  beloved 
Son  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  our  Lord  introduces  the  Father's  testi- 
mony to  his  Sonship  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  with 
the  Jews  was  respecting  his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God.     The  .lews 
denied  ^hat  Grod  was  his  Ft *her  in  tiie  sense  in  which  he  had  declared  hnv 
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to  be  80|  and  **  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  hiin>  because  he  not  only 
had  broken  the  Sabbath;  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father^ 
making  huMelf  equal  tmth  (rod,*^  In  this  case,  what  was  the  conduct 
of  our  Lord  ?  He  re-affirms  his  Sonship  even  in  tliis  very  objectionable 
sense ;  asserts  that  ^  the  Son  doeth  all  things  soever  thf  .t  the  Father 
doothy"  verse  19 ;  that  ^  as  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead,  so  the  Son 
quickeneth  whomsoever  he  will,"  verse  21 ;  that  ^  aU  judgment  has 
been  committed  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father,"  verse  23 ;  that  **  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,"  verse  26  ; 
and  then  confirms  all  these  high  claims  of  equality  with  the  Father,  bv 
adducing  the  Father's  own  witness  at  his  baptism  :  <<  And  the  Father 
himself  hath  borne  witness  of  me.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at 
any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape  ;  and  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you, 
for  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not."  (8)  With  respect  to  this 
testimony,  two  critical  remarks  have  been  made,  which,  though  not 
essential  to  the  argument,  farther  corroborate  the  views  just  taken.  The 
one  is,  that  in  all  the  three  evangelists  who  record  the  testimony  of  the 
Father  to  Christ  at  his  baptism,  the  article  is  prefixed  both  to  the  substan- 
tive  and  the  adjective.  Matt,  iii,  17,  Ovtoc  eartv  6  iioc  fw  6  ayamrroc, 
the  most  discriminating  mode  of  expression  that  could  be  employed,  as 
If  to  separate  Jesus  irom  every  other  who,  at  any  time,  had  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Son  of  God  :  This  is  that  Son  of  mine  who  is  the 
beloved.  In  the  second  clause,  ^<  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  the  verb 
in  all  the  three  evangelists  is  in  the  first  aorist,  ev  u  evdoxffaa.  Now, 
although  we  often  render  the  Greek  aorist  by  the  English  present,  yet 
this  can  be  done  with  propriety  only  when  the  proposition  is  equally 
true,  whether  it  be  stated  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  or  in  the  future 
time.  And  thus  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language  requires  us  not 
only  to  consider  the  name  Son  of  God,  as  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to 

(3)  Though  the  argument  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  it,  yet  it  may  be  proper 
to  refer  to  Campbell's  translation  of  these  verses,  as  placing  some  of  the  clauses 
in  this  passage  in  a  clearer  light.  **  Now  the  Father,  who  sent  me,  hath  him. 
self  attested  me.  Did  ye  neyer  hear  his  voice,  or  see  his  form  ?  Or,  have  ye  for- 
gotten  his  declaration,  that  *  ye  believe  not  him  whom  he  hath  commissioned  7'  ** 
On  this  translation*  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  "  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
two  clauses,  which  are  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  as  declarations,  are,  in  tliis 
fwnon,  translated  as  questions.  The  difference  in  the  original  is  only  in  the 
yointing  That  they  ought  to  be  so  read,  we  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  stronge 
•fidence  than  that  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  passage.  Our  Lord 
here  rofers  to  the  testimony  given  at  his  baptism ;  and  when  you  road  the  two 
elaneee  as  qneetiona,  all  the  chief  circumstances  attending  that  memorable  testi- 
mony  are  exactly  pointed  out.  *  Have  ye  never  heard  his  ootc6,  ^<avij  cv  rtav 
wfapofp ;  nor  seen  his  form  V  the  vta^anitov  eiiou  in  which,  St.  Luke  says,  the  Holy 
Ohoet  descended.  *  And  have  ye  not  his  declaration  abiding  in  you  :*  ror  Xayw« 
the  words  which  were  spoken  at  that  time." 
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lesus,  but  also  to  refer  the  expression  used  at  his  baptism  to  that  inter* 
sourse  which  had  subsisted  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  before  thii 
name  was  announced  to  men.  (4) 

The  epithet  ^  ONLY  bboottbn,"  which  several  times  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  affords  farther  proof  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  in  his  Divine 
nature*  One  of  these  instances  only  need  be  selected.  **  The  Worti 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  th«^  glon 
as  of  the  only  beoottbn  of  the  Father,  fiill  of  grace  and  truth."  If  the 
epithet  only  begotten  referred  to  Christ's  miraculous  conception,  theo 
the  glory  <<  as  of  the  only  begotten"  must  be  a  glory  of  the  human  na 
ture  of  Christ  only,  for  that  alone  was  capable  of  being  thus  conceived. 
This  is,  however,  clearly  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  which 
does  not  speak  of  the  glory  of  the  nature,  ^the  flesh,"  which ''the 
Wobd"  assumed,  but  of  the  glory  of  the  Word  himsblf,  who  h  here 
said  to  be  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fatner.  It  is,  therefore,  the  glory 
of  his  Divine  nature  which  is  here  intended.  (5)  Such,  too,  was  the 
sense  in  which  the  primitive  Church  and  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
apostles  understood  the  title  fuvoyevffCf  only  hcgaUen^  cr  only  Son,  as 
Bishop  Bull  has  shown  at  length,  {Judicium  EccUs.)  and  "  to  him  and 
others,"  says  Dr.  Waterland,  ^  I  may  refer  for  proof  that  the  title,  Sod 
of  God,  or  only.begotten  Son  in  Scripture,  cannot  be  reasonably  under- 
stood either  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of 
his  Messiahship,  or  of  his  being  the  first  begotten  from  the  dead,  or  of  his 
receiving  all  power,  and  his  being  appointed  heir  of  all  things.  None  of 
these  circumstances,  singly  considered,  nor  all  together,  will  besufiicieDt 
to  account  for  the  title  only  Sonj  or  only  begotten ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  look  higher  up  to  the  pre-existent  and  Divine  nature  of  the  Wordj  who 
was  in  the  beginning  toith  Gody  and  was  himself  very  God,  before  the 
creation,  and  from  all  eternity.  Angels  and  men  have  been  called  sons 
of  God,  in  an  improper  and  metaphorical  sense,  but  they  have  never 
been  styled '  only  begotten^*  nor  indeed, '  torn*  in  any  such  distinguish- 
ing and  emphatic  manner  as  Christ  is.  They  are  sons  by  adoption,  or 
faint  resemblance ;  he  is  truly,  properly,  and  eminently.  Son  of  God. 
and,  therefore,  God,  as  every  son  of  man  is,  therefore,  truly  man."  The 
note  in  the  Socinian  version  tells  us,  ^  that  this  expression  does  not  refer 

(4)  *•  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  that  is,  havt 
always  been  well  pleased,  am  at  present  well  pleased,  and  will  continue  te  w  <veU 
pleased.**  (Maeknigkt.) 

(5)  "  The  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten,**  &e.  **  The  particle  ok,  ««,  is  net 
here  a  note  of  similitude,  but  of  confirmation,  that  this  Son  was  the  only  begot 
ten  of  the  Father."  (Whitby.)  "  This  particle  sometimes  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
meh,  and  signifies  certe,  truly."  {Ibid.)  So  Schleuener,  in  voc.  15,  rfvers,  tfrt 
The  clause  may,  therefore,  be  properly  rendered,  "  The  glory  indeed,  or  tnilf  ^ 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father." 
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to  any  peculiar  mode  of  derivation  or  existence ;  but  is  used  to  express 
.merely  a  higher  degree  oiaffectton^  and  is  applied  to  I&aac,  though  Abra- 
ham had  other  sons."     Isaac  is,  however,  so  called,  because  he  was 
the  only  child  which  Abraham  had  by  his  wife  Sarah,  and  this  instance 
18,  therefore,  against  them.     The  other  passages  in  this  Gospel  and  in 
St.  John's  First  Epistle,  in  which  the  term  is  used,  give  no  countenanc<> 
to  this  interpretation,  and  in  the  only  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa, 
mont,  in  which  it  occurs,  it  unquestionably  means  an  ''only  son  or 
child."     Luke  vii,  12,  ^  Behold  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the 
only  8on  of  his  mother."     Luke  viii,  42,  *^  For  he  had  one  only  daugh- 
ter."    Luke  ix,  88,  ^  Master,  look  upon  my  son,  for  he  is  my  only  child.** 
Here,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  passage  in  which  the  epithet 
only  begotten  occurs,  which  indicates  by  any  other  phrase  or  circum- 
stance,  that  it  has  the  force  of  well  helowd ;  while  there  are  several, 
which,  from  the  circumstances,  oblige  us  to  interpret  it  literally  as  ex. 
pressive  of  a  peculiar  relationship  of  the  child  to  the  parent,  an  only,  an 
only-begotten  child.     This  is,  then,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of 
Christ,  and  it  must  respect  either  his  Divine  or  human  nature.    Those 
who  refer  it  to  his  human  nature,  consider  it  as  founded  upon  his  miracu- 
lous  conception.     It  is,  however,  clear,  that  that  could  not  constitute 
him  a  son,  except  as  it  consisted  in  the  immediate  formation  of  the  man 
hood  of  our  Lord  by  the  power  of  God ;  but,  in  this  respect,  he  was  not 
the  ^  only  hegoMen^"  not  the  "  only  iSfon,"  because  Adam  was  thus  also 
immediately  produced,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  called  by  St.  Luke, 
"  the  son  of  God."     Seeing,  then,  that  fwvoyevijcj  only  begotten^  does  not 
any  where  import  the  affection  of  a  parent,  but  the  peculiar  relation  of 
an  ofdy  son ;  and  that  this  peculiarity  does  not  apply  to  the  production 
of  the  mere  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  the  first  man  being  in  this  sense, 
and  for  this  very  reason,  ''  a  son  of  Crod,"  thereby  excluding  Christ, 
considered  as  a  man,  from  the  relation  of  only  Son,  the  epithet  can 
only  be  applied  to  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord,  in  which  alone,  he 
is  at  once  naturally  and  excluawely  ^  the  Son  of  the  livino  God." 

All  those  passages,  too,  which  declare  that  "  all  things  were  made  by 
the  5ofi,"  and  that  God  "sent  his  Son,"  into  the  world  may  be  considered 
as  declarations  of  a  Divine  Sonship,  because  they  imply  that  the  Cre- 
ator was,  at  the  very  period  of  creation,  a  Son,  and  that  he  was  the 
BoK  OF  God,  when  and  consequently  before,  he  was  sent  into  the  world ; 
tnd  thus  both  will  prove,  that  that  relation  is  independent  either  of  his 
official  appointment  as  Messiah,  or  of  his  incarnation.  The  only  plau- 
sible qbjection  to  this  is,  that  when  a  person  is  designated  by  a  particu- 
ar  tide,  he  is  often  said  to  perform  actions  under  that  title,  though  the 
designation  may  have  been  given  to  him  subsequently.  Certain  acts 
may  be  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  king,  though,  in  fact,  he  per- 
fcrmed  them  before  his  advancement  to  the  throne ;  and  we  ascribe  thf 
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*<  Principia**  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  that  work  was  written  befora 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  manner  we  are  told,  by 
those  who  allow  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  while  they  deny  his  Divine  Son- 
ship,  that,  as  Son  of  Gcd  was  one  of  the  conuoon  appellations  of  Christ 
among  his  disciples,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  ascribe  creation,  and 
other  Divine  acts  performed  before  the  incarnation,  to  the  Son,  meaiiii'g 
morely  that  they  were  done  by  that  same  Divine  person  who  in  cooa^- 
queoce  of  his  incarnation  and  miracubus  conception,  became  the  Sod 
of  Grod,  and  was  by  his  disciples  acknowledged  as  such. 

The  whole  of  this  argument  supposes  that  the  titles  "  the  Son,"  **  t^ 
8oN  of  God,"  are  merely  human  titles,  and  that  they  are  applied  to 
Christ,  when  considered  as  God,  and  in  his  pre-existent  state,  only  in 
consequence  of  that  interchange  of  appellations  to  which  the  circum- 
stance of  the  union  of  two  natures,  Divine  and  human,  in  one  person,  so 
naturally  leads.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  the  ^'  Lord  of  glory"  was  "  cruci- 
fied ;"  that  God  purchased  the  Church  <*  with  his  awn  blood ;"  that  <*the 
Son  of  xan"  was  ^  in  heaven"  before  the  ascension.  So  also  in  fami- 
liar  style,  we  speak  of  the  Divinity  of  Jbsvs,  and  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
Son  of  Mary.  An  interchange  of  appellations  is  acknowledged  ;  but 
then  even  this  supposes  that  some  of  them  are  designations  of  his  Di- 
vine, while  others  describe  his  assumed  nature ;  and  the  simple  circum- 
stance  of  such  an  interchange  will  no  more  prove  the  title  Son  of  Gtod 
to  be  a  human  designation,  than  it  will  prove  Son  of  Maby  to  be  a  ZK- 
mne  one.  Farther,  if  such  an  interchange  of  titles  be  thus  contended 
for,  we  may  then  ask,  which  of  the  titles,  in  strict  appropriation,  desig- 
nate the  human,  and  which  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  ?  If  ^  Son 
of  God"  be,  in  strictness,  a  human  designation,  and  so  it  must  be,  if  it 
relate  not  to  his  Divinity,  then  we  may  say  that  our  Saviour,  as  God, 
has  no  distinctive  name  at  all  in  the  whole  Scriptures.  The  title  "  God" 
does  not  distinguish  him  from  the  other  persons  of  the  trinity,  and  Wobo 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  as  Son  ;  for  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  may  reduce  it  to  merely  an  qficud  appellative,  given  because 
of  his  being  the  medium  of  instructing  men  in  the  will  of  God ;  and  it 
may,  with  equal  force,  be  said  that  he  is  called  *<  the  Word"  in  his  pre- 
existent  state  only,  because  he  in  time,  became  the  Word,  in  likci  man- 
ner as,  in  time  also  he  became  the  Son.  The  other  names  of  Chrit 
are  all  official ;  and  as  in  the  Scriptures  we  have  no  sueh  phrase  as 
^  the  second  person  in  the  trinity"  and  other  theological  designatiQiMS 
amco  adopted,  to  express  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  denial  o(  the  titfe 
Son  as  a  designation  of  Divinity  leads  to  this  remaricaUe  conclusion, 
(remarkable  especially,  when  considered  as  coming  from  those  who  hold 
the  Deity  of  Christ,)  that  we  have  not  in  Scripture,  neither  in  the  OU 
nor  the  New  Testament,  a  single  appellation  which,  in  strictness  and 
truth  of  speech,  can  be  used  to  express  the  Divine  person  of  him  who 
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was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  U8«  If,  tfaeU)  an  Metthange  of  Divine 
Hid  human  designations  be  allowed,  the  title  ^'  Son  of  God"  may  still  be 
a  Divine  description  for  any  thing  which  such  an  interchange  implies ; 
if  it  is  not  a  designation  of  his  Divinity,  we  are  left  without  a  name  for  our 
Saviour  as  God,  and  considered  as  existing  before  the  incarnation,  and 
«o  there  can  properly  be  no  interchange  of  Divine  and  human  titles  at  oil. 

But  the  notion  that  the  title  Son  of  God  is  an  appellation  of  the  human 
iiature  of  our  Lord,  applied  sometimes  to  him,  when  his  Divine  charac- 
ter  and  acts  are  distinctly  considered,  by  a  customary  interchange  of 
designations,  is  a  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  it,  while 
all  those  passages  which  connect  the  title  "  Son,"  immediately,  and  by 
way  of  eminence,  with  his  Divinity  remain  wholly  unaccounted  for  on 
this  theory,  and  are,  therefore,  contrary  to  it.  Let  a  iew  of  these  be 
examined.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  he  claims  God  as  his 
Father,  and  that  with  no  reference  either  to  the  incarnation  or  resurrection, 
or  to  any  thing  beside  a  relation  in  the  Divine  nature.  So,  when  he  had 
said  to  the  Jews,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work ;"  the  Jews 
so  understood  him  to  claim  God  for  his  Father  as  to  equal  himself  with 
God — *<  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  had  not  only  bro- 
ken the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  learsga  t^iov,  his 
own  PHOPEH  Fathes,  making  himself  equal  with  God ;"  and,  so  far 
from  correcting  this  as  an  error  in  his  hearers,  which  he  was  bound  to 
do  by  every  moral  consideration,  if  they  had  so  greatly  mistaken  him,, 
he  goes  on  to  confirm  them  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  his  claims,, 
declaring,  that  <'  what  things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doth 
the  Son  likewise ;  and  that  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath; 
he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  In  all  this  it  is  admitted  by 
our  Lord,  that  whatever  he  is  and  has  is  from  the  Father ;  which  is,, 
indeed,  implied  in  the  very  name  and  relation  of  Son  ;  but  if  this  com*, 
munication  be  not  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  to  imply  an  equaliiy  with  God, 
a  sameness  of  nature  and  perfettions,  there  is  not  only  an  unwarrantable 
presumption  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  but,  in  the  circumstances  in  whiclv 
they  were  uttered,  there  is  an  equivocation  in  them  inconsistent  with 
the  sincerity  of  an  honest  man.  This  argument  is  confirmed  by  attend* 
ing  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John.  Our  Lord  says, 
^  They  shall  never  perish ;  my  Father  which  gave  them  me  is  greater 
than  I,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and 
my  Father  abb  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  him." 
And  they  assign,  for  so  doing,  the  very  same  reason  which  St.  John  has 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter :  <<  We  stone  thee  for  blasphemy,  because 
that  thoUf  being  a  man,  makett  thyself  God.*^  Our  Lord's  answer  is : 
*'  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said  ye  are  gods?  If  he  called  them 
gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scriptures  cannot  be 
iroken,"  u  e.  if  the  language  of  Scripture  be  unexceptionable^  "  say 
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ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanc.:ified  and  sent  into  the  world, 
thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?"  These  words 
are  sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that 
our  Saviour  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  purely  upon  account  of  the  com. 
mission  which  he  received.  ^  But  the  force  of  the  argument  and  the 
consistency  of  the  discourse  require  us  to  affix  a  much  higher  meaning 
lo  that  expression.  Our  Lord  is  reasoning  aforHari.  He  vindicates 
himself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy  in  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God, 
because  oven  those  who  hold  civil  offices  upon  earth  are  called,  in  Scrip- 
ture, gods.  ^6)  But  that  he  might  not  appear  to  put  himself  upon  a  level 
with  them,  and  to  retract  his  former  assertion,  <  I  and  my  Father  are 
onci,'  he  not  only  calls  himself  <  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent  into 
the  world,'  which  implies  that  he  had  a  being,  and  that  God  was  hi;^ 
Father,  before  he  was  sent ;  but  he  subjoins,  <  If  I  do  not  the  toorlcs  of 
my  Father ^  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  you  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in 
me,  and  I  in  him,*  expressions  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  his 
former  assertion,  <I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  and  which  were  certainly 
understood  by  the  Jews  in  that  sense,  for  as  soon  as  he  uttered  them 
they  sought  again  to  take  him."  (HilVs  Lectures.) 

To  these  two  eminent  instances,  in  which  our  Lord  claims  God  an 
his  Father,  in  reference  solely  to  his  Divine  nature,  and  to  no  circum- 
stance  whatever  connected  with  his  birth  or  his  offices,  maybe  added 
his  unequivocal  answer,  on  his  trial,  to  the  direct  question  of  the  Jewish 
council. — "  Then  said  they  all.  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  ?  and  he  saith 
unto  them,  Ye  say  that  I  am,''  that  is,  lam  that  ye  say ;  thus  declaring 
that,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  put  the  question,  he  was  the  Son 
of  God.  In  confessing  himself  to  be,  in  that  sense,  the  Son  of  God 
he  did  more  than  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  for  the  council  judged 
him  for  that  reason  guilty  of  "  hJasphemy ;"  a  charge  which  could  not 
lie  against  any  one,  by  the  Jewish  law,  for  professing  to  be  the  Messiah. 
It  was  in  their  judgment  a  case  o^  blasphemy,  explicitly  provided  against 
by  their  "law,"  which  inflicted  death  upon  the  offence ;  but,  in  the  whole 
Mosaic  institute,  it  is  not  a  capital  crime  to  assume  the  title  and  charac- 
ter of  Messiah.  Why,  then,  did  the  confession  of  Christ,  that  he  was 
the  "  Son  of  God,"  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  council,  lead 
them  to  exclaim, "  What  need  we  any  farther  witness  ?  for  we  ourselvei 
have  heard  of  his  own  mouth — ^he  is  worthy  of  death."     "  We  have  a 

(6)  **  Thii  aignment,  which  is  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  ptoceeds  thus :  II 
those  who  havmg  nothing  Divine  in  them,  namely,  the  judges  of  the  great  sanh« 
diim,  to  whom  the  psalmist  there  speaks,  are  called  gods  ibr  this  reason  onlTf 
that  they  have  in  them  a  certain  imperfect  image  of  Divine  power  and  authoritj, 
how  much  more  may  I  be  called  Grod,  the  Son  of  God,  who  am  the  natural  8«i 
ofGf'd.'*    (BtsJbp  Buff.) 
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law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die."  The  reason  is  given,  ^  because 
he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  His  ^  blasphemy"  was  alleged  to 
de  in  this ;  this,  therefore,  implied  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  honours 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  was,  in  their  view,  an  assumption  of  positive 
Divinity.  Our  Liord,  by  his  conduct,  shows  that  they  did  not  mistake 
his  intention.  He  allows  them  to  proceed  against  him  without  lowering 
his  pretensions,  or  correcting  their  mistake ;  which,  had  they  really 
fallen  into  one,  as  to  the  import  of  the  title  ^  Son  of  God,"  he  mu5i 
have  done,  or  been  accessary  to  his  own  condemnation.  (7) 

As  in  none  of  these  passages  the  title  Son  of  God  can  possibly  bn 
considered  as  a  designation  of  his  human  nature  or  office ;  so,  in  th^ 
apostolic  writings,  we  find  proof  of  equal  force  that  it  is  used  even  by 
way  o{oppa8Uion  and  contradistinction  to  the  human  and  inferior  nature. 
Romans  i,  8,  4,  **  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was 
made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh ;  and  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead."  A  very  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  force  of  this  passage.  The  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  not  speaking  of  what  Christ  is  officially,  but  of  what  he  is  personally 
and  essentially,  for  the  truth  of  all  his  official  claims  depends  upon  the 
truth  of  his  personal  ones :  if  he  be  a  Divine  person,  he  is  every  thing 
else  he  assumes  to  be.  He  is,  therefore,  considered  by  the  apostle  dis- 
tinctly  in  his  two  natures.  As  a  man  he  was  <<  flesh,"  <^  of  the  seed  of 
David,"  and  a  son  of  David ;  in  a  superior  nature  he  was  Divine,  and 
the  Son  of  God.  To  prove  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  no  evi. 
dence  was  necessary  but  the  Jewish  genealogies  :  to  prove  him  Divine, 
or,  as  the  apostle  chooses  to  express  it,  ^  The  Son'OF  God,"  evidence 
of  a  higher  kind  was  necessary,  and  it  was  given  in  his  <*  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  That  **  declared  him  to  he  the  Son  of  God  unth  power,^^ 
or  powerfully  determined  and  marked  him  ottt  to  he  the  Son  of  God,  a 
Divine  person.  That  an  opposition  is  expressed  between  what  Christ 
was  according  to  the  flesh,  and  what  he  was  according  to  a  higher  na- 
ture, must  be  allowed,  or  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  observation  ; 
and  equally  clear  it  must  be,  that  the  nature,  put  in  opposition  to  th^ 
fleshly  nature,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  the 
apostolic  designation  of  which  is  the  ^  Son  of  God." 

This  opposition  between  the  two  natures  is  sufficiently  marked  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  without  taking  into  account  the  import  of  the 
phrase  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  <<  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness," 
which,  by  many  critics,  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  ^*  according  to  his 
Divine  mifiire," 

(7)  See  this  argument  largely  and  ably  stated  in  WilaonV  **  Illustration  of  the 
Method  of  explaining  the  New  Testament,  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  anil 
Christians  concerning  Clirist." 
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Because  of  the  opposition,  stated  by  the  apostle,  betvveen  what  Chiift 
wasy  xara,  according  to,  in  respect  of  the  fiesh ;  and  his  being  declared 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  xara^  according  to,  in  regpect  of  "  the  Spirit 
of  holiness ;"  Macknight,  following  many  others,  interprets  the  ^  Spirit 
of  holiness"  to  mean  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  as  <*  the  flesh"  signifios 
his  whole  human  nature.  To  this  Schleusner  adds  his  authority,  rus 
▼oce  a^icotfuvY}.  *'  Summa  Dei  majestas  et  perfectio,  Rom.  i,  4,  xan. 
«vfu)xa  ayiutfwng.  Quoad  vim  suam  et  majestatem  divinam.  Similiter 
in  vers.  Alex,  non  solum,  Heb.  iiriy  Psa.  cxlv,  4,  5,  sed  ettam  ru)  cnp 
respondet,  Pta.  zcvii,  12." 

Doddridge  demurs  to  this,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unusual  in  Scrip- 
ture to  call  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  "  the  Spirit  of  holiness,"  or  the 
^  Holy  Spirit."  This  is,  however,  far  from  a  conclusive  objection :  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  there  are  not  several  instances  of  this  in  Scripture ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  the  most  ancient  fathers  frequently  use  the  terms 
**  Spirit,'^^  and  <*  Spirit  cfGod,^"*  to  express  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord. 
<*  Certissimum  est,"  says  Bishop  Bull,  <*  FiUum  Dei,  secundum  Deitatis 
hypostasin  in  scriptis  Patrum  titulo  Spirittu,  et  Spiritus  Dei  et  Spuilus 
Sancti  passim  insigniri."  To  this  we  may  add  the  authority  of  many 
other  eminent  critics.  (8) 

The  whole  argument  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  designed  to  prove  our  Lord  superior  to  angels, 

(8)  "  We  have  observed  so  often  before,  that  the  Snair  in  Christ,  especiallj 
when  opposed  to  the  flesh,  denotes  his  Divine  nature,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
it.  Nor  ought  it  to  seem  strange,  that  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  God,  is 
here  called  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  an  appellation  generally  given  to  the  third 
person  of  the  Divinity,  for  the  same  Divine  and  spiritual  natare  is  common  to 
every  person  of  the  trinity.  Hence  we  have  observed,  that  Hemuu^  a  eoteropo. 
rary  of  St.  Paul,  has  expressly  called  the  Divine  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  t 
Holy  Spirit.**  {Bull.)  "  When  the  term  Spirit  refers  to  Christ,  and  is  put  in 
opposition  to  the  fleshy  it  denotes  his  Divine  nature.**  (Schattgen.)  The  same 
view  is  taken  of  the  passage  by  Beza,  Erasmus,  Cameron,  Hammond,  Poole,  and 
Macknight.  The  note  of  Dr.  Guyse  contains  a  powerful  reason  for  this  inter- 
pretation. "If  *the  Spirit  of  holiness*  is  here  considered  as  expressive  of  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  is  *  the  Son  of  God,*  it  evidently  signifies  his  Divine  nature^ 
in  opposition  to  what  he  was  according  to  the  flesh ;  and  so  the  antithesis  is  very 
beautiful  between  Kara  rvcv^a,  according  to  the  Spirit,  and  Kara  mpxa,  according  te 
tkejleah.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  the  principle  of  the  power  by  which  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  for  demonstrating  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  it  may  signify 
either  his  own  Divine  nature  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  adorable 
trinity ;  and  yet,  unless  his  own  Divine  nature  concurred  in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  his  resurrection,  abstractedly  considered  in  itself,  no  more  proved  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  Oody  than  the  resurrection  of  believers,  by  the  power  of  God.  and  by 
'his  Spirit  who  dwelleth  in  them,'  Rom.  viii,  11,  prove  any  of  them  to  be  so.** 
it  is  also  in  corroboration  of  this  view  that  Christ  represents  himself  ••  the  agent 
of  his  own  resurrection.  "  I  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  vowbe  to  take  il 
again.**     **  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raisk  rr  vr.** 
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•nd  he  adduces,  as  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point,  that  to  none  of  the 
angels  was  it  ever  said,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.  And  again,  I  wiU  be  to  him  a  Fathbb,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a 
Son."  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  on  this  very  ground  of  Sonshipj  our 
Lord  is  argued  to  be  superior  to  angels,  that  is,  superior  in  nature,  and 
in  natural  relation  to  God ;  for  in  no  other  way  is  the  argument  con« 
clusi^  e.  He  has  his  title  Son,  by  inheritance,  that  is,  by  naturtd  and 
tUBEDiTAKY  right.  It  is  by  ^inheritance**  that  he  hath  obtained  a 
X  more  excellent  name"  than  angels ;  that  is,  by  his  being  of  the  Father, 
and,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  his  Divine  filiation.  Angels  may  be,  in  an 
inferior  sense,  the  sons  of  God  by  creation ;  but  they  cannot  inJierU  that 
title,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  created  not  begotten ;  while  our 
LfOrd  inherits  the  <<  more  excellent  name"  because  he  is  <<  hegottjen^**  not 
creaJt/ed.  "  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art 
my  Son,  this  day  have  I  bboottbn  thee?"  (9)  The  same  ideas  of 
absolute  Divinity,  connect  themselves  with  the  title  throughout  this 
chapter.  ^Thb  Son,"  by  whom  ^  God  in  these  latter  days  hath  spoken 
to  us,"  is  ^  the  brightness,  the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  and  the  express, 
or  exact  and  perfect  image  of  his  person."  But  it  is  only  to  the  Divine 
nature  of  our  Lord  that  these  expressions  can  refer.  **  The  brightness 
of  his  glory"  is  a  phrase  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  a  luminous  body 
which  is  made  visible  by  its  own  effulgence.  The  Father  is  compared 
to  the  original  fountain  of  light,  and  the  Son  to  the  effulgence  or  body 
of  rays  streaming  from  it.  Thus  we  are  taught,  that  the  essence  of 
both  is  the  same ;  that  the  one  is  inseparable  from,  and  not  to  be  con . 
*  eived  of  without  the  other ;  consequently,  that  neither  of  them  ever 
WBS  or  could  be  alone.  The  Son  is  declared  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
and  eternity  with  the  Father ;  **  And  from  hence,  more  particularly,  the 
Church  seems  to  have  taken  the  occasion  of  confessing  in  opposition  to 
the  Arian  heresy,  as  we  find  it  done  in  one  of  our  creeds,  that  '  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  was  begotten  of  the  Father  be- 
fore  all  worlds,  that  he  is  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  are 
made.' "  {Stanhope,)  Certainly,  this  brightness,  or  effulgence  from  the 
Father  is  expressly  spoken  of  the  Son  ;  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  of 

(9)  It  may  be  granted,  that  «X«^oyiw  is  not  always  used  to  express  the  obtain. 
mg  of  a  thing  by  strict  hereditary  right ;  but  also  to  acquire  it  by  other  rreans, 
though  still  the  idea  of  right  is  preserved.  The  argument  of  the  apostle,  how. 
tver,  compels  us  to  take  the  word  in  its  primary  and  proper  sense*  which  is  well 
expressed  in  our  translation  to  obtain  by  inheritance.  "  The  apostle's  argument, 
taken  from  the  name  Son  of  God,  is  this — he  hath  that  name  by  inheritance,  or 
on  account  of  his  descent  from  God ;  and  Jesus,  by  calling  himself  the  onlf 
begotten  of  the  Father^  hath  excluded  from  that  hononrabla  rrlation  angels  aii4 
•very  other  beings  whatever."  (Macknight.^ 
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him  with  reference  to  his  humanity;  and  if  it  must  luK^essarily  b^ 
■nderstood  of  his  superior,  his  Divine  nature,  it  necessarily  implies  the 
idea  which  is  suggested  hy  Sonship.  For  if  the  second  person  ot  the 
trinity  were  co-ordinate  and  independent,  in  no  good  sense  could  he  be 
the  effulgence,  the  lustre  of  the  glory  of  the  Father.  He  might  exhibit 
an  equal  and  rival  glory,  as  one  sun  equally  lai^  and  bright  with 
another ;  but  our  Lord  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  more  an  effulgence  of 
the  glory  of  the  Father  than  one  of  these  suns  would  be  an  efitilgeiicc 
of  the  other.  The  "  express  image  of  his  person"  is  equally  a  note  of 
filial  Divinity.  The  word  p^apoxTTip  signifies  an  impression  or  mark, 
answering  to  a  seal  or  stamp,  or  die,  and  therefore  an  exact  and  perfiypt 
resemblance,  as  the  figure  on  the  coin  answers  to  the  die  by  which  it  is 
stamped,  and  the  image  on  the  wax  to  the  engraving  on  the  seal.  It  i8 
impossible  that  this  should  be  spoken  of  a  creature,  because  it  cannot  be 
true  of  any  creature ;  and  therefore  not  true  of  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord.  "The  sentiment  is,  indeed,  too  high  for  our  ideas  to  reach. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  fully  implied  in  it,  that  the  Son  is  personally 
distinct  from  the  Father,  for  the  impression  and  t|)e  seal  are  not  one 
thing,  and  that  the  essential  nature  of  both  is  one  and  the  same,''  (Dr. 
P,  Smithy)  since  one  is  so  the  exact  and  perfect  image  of  the  other, 
that  our  Lord  could  say,  ^  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.** 
(1)  Still,  however,  the  likeness  is  not  that  of  one  independent,  and 
unrelated  being  to  another,  as  of  man  to  man  ;  but  the  more  perfect  one 
of  Son  to  Father,  So  it  is  expressly  affirmed ;  for  it  is  "the  Sox" 
who  is  this  "  express  image :"  nor  would  the  resemblance  of  one  inde- 
pendent Divine  person  to  another  come  up  to  the  idea  conveyed  by 
yoLpaxT/\^  Tt^  \)^o(fToL<f6uiS.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  phrase,  the 
"  brightness  of  his  glory,"  with  sufficient  clearness  denote  not  only 
sameness  of  essence  and  distinction  of  person,  but  dependence  and  com- 
munication also;  ideas  which  are  preserved  and  harmonized  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  in  no  other. 

In  the  same  conjunction  of  the  term  Son  with  ideas  of  absolute 
Divinity,  the  apostle,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter,  applies 
hat  lofly  passage  in  the  forty.fifth  Psalm,  "  But  unto  the  Son  he  suitb» 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  6lc,  The  SoCtnian  criticismi 
on  this  passage  have  already  been  refuted  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  on  this  passage  as  it  is  m  proof  of  the  Divine  Sonship.  It  is 
allowed,  by  all  who  hold  his  Deity,  that  Christ  is  here  addressed  as  a 
being  composed  of  two  natures,  God  and  man.  '<  Tlie  unction  with  the 
•  i'7  of  gladness,*  and  the  elevation  above  his  *  fellows,^  characterize  the 
manhood ;  and  the  perpetual  stability  of  Lis  throne,  and  the  unsullied 

(1)  **  Imago  majestatis  Divins,  ita,  at,  qai  Filiom  videt,  etiam  Patrem  TidesL" 
{SekUmsmer.) 
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justice  of  the  government,  declare  the  Gooukad."  (Bishop  Hcrsiey.) 
He  is,  however,  called  the  Son  ;  but  this  is  a  term  which  could  not 
characterize  the  Being  here  introduced,  unless  it  agreed  to  his  higher 
and  Divine  nature.  The  Son  is  addressed  ;  that  Son  is  addressed  as 
Godj  as  God  whose  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  by  this  argument 
it  is  that  the  apostle  proves  the  Son  to  be  superior  to  angels. 

A  few  other  passages  may  be  introduced,  which,  with  equal  demon* 
stiation,  attach  the  term  Son,  eminently  and  emphatically,  to  our  Lord's 
Oivme  nature. 

**  God  sending  his  own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  Romans 
viii,  3.  Here  the  person  entitled  the  Son,  is  said  to  be  sent  in  the  like, 
ness  of  sinful  flesh.  In  what  other  way  could  he  have  been  sent,  if  he 
were  Son  only  as  a  man  ?  The  apostle  most  clearly  intimates  that  he 
was  Son  before  he  was  sent;  and  that  flesh. was  the  nature  (usumed 
by  the  Son,  but  not  the  nature  in  which  he  was  the  Son«  as  he  there  uses 
the  term. 

**  Moses,  verily,  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,  but  Christ 
as  a  Son  over  his  own  house."  **  This  is  illustrative  of  the  position 
before  laid  down,  (verse  3,)  that  Jesus  was  counted  worthy  of  more 
glory  than  Moses.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  was  only  <  as  a  servant,'  but 
Christ  <  as  a  Son  ;'  but  if  the  latter  were  only  a  Son  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  the  contrast  would  be  entirely  destroyed;  he  could  only  be  a 
oervant,  like  Moses,  and  the  grounds  of  his  superiority,  as  a  Sonj  would 
be  completely  subverted ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  a  Son  in  respect  to  his 
Divine  nature.  In  conformity  with  this  conclusion,  it  is  here  said  that 
Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
but  Christ  was  faithful  over  his  own  house ;  over  the  Christian  Church 
as  its  Lord  and  Master."  (Holden^s  Testimonies,)  *<  Moses  erat  £v  tu 
oixcj,  et  pertinebat  ad  familiam ;  Christus  vero  snti  rov  oixov,  supra  fami- 
liam,  ut  ejus  praefectus  et  dominius."  {Rosemntdler.)  ^  He  says  that 
Moses  was  faithful  as  a  servant — Christ  as  a  Son^  and  that  Christ  was 
counted  worthy  of  more  glorv  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  hath 
iMiilded  the  house  hath  more  honour  than  the  house ;  that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  Christ  and  Moses  is  tliat  which  is  between  him  who  creates 
and  the  thing  created."  (Bishop  Tomline.)  To  be  a  Son  is  then,  in  tlie 
apostle's  sense  of  the  passage,  to  be  a  Creator ;  and  to  be  a  servant,  a 
creature ;  a  decisive  proof  that  Christ  is  called  Son,  as  God^  'because  he 
A  put  in  contradistinction  to  a  creature. 

To  these  may  be  added  all  those  passages  in  which  the  first  person  is 
eallod  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  because  as,  when  the 
persons  are  distinctly  spoken  of,  it  is  clear,  that  he  who  produced  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  was  the  third 
person,  a  fact  several  times  emphatically  and  expressly  declared  in  the 
New  Testament ;  so,  as  far  as  natural  relation  is  concerned,  the  tirsi 
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peraon  can  only  have  paternity  with  reference  to  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Son ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  admit,  either  that  the  terms  Father  and 
Son  are  whoWjJiguriiHve,  or  that  they  express  a  naiuraL  relation,  whim 
relation,  however,can  only  subsist  between  these  perjoru  in  the  Godhead. 

"  For,"  as  it  has  been  very  justly  observed,  **  at  the  very  same  time 
that  our  Lord,  most  expressly,  calls  the^r«f  person  of  the  Godhead  his 
Father,  he  makes  the  plainest  distinction  that  is  possible  between  the 
Father,  as  such,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the  personal  acts  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  distinguishes  i\ie  firtt  person,  as  his 
Father,  from  the  ihitd  person  of  the  Divine  essence ;  for,  he  said,  ^  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  '  This  Comforter, 
said  he,  <  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name. 
But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the ' 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me,'  John  xiv,  16,  17,  26 ;  xv,  26.  Here  our  Lord 
calls  the  jSr«<  person,  most  expressly  and  undeniably,  'the  Father,'  and 
the  third  person,  as  expressly  'the  Holy  Ghost.'  It  is  most  evident, 
and  beyond  even  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  he  does  not,  by  these 
two  appellatives,  mean  one  and  the  self-same  Divine  person ;  for  he 
says,  he  *  will  pray  the  Father'  to  send  the  Comforter  to  his  Church, 
calling  him  <  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  his  name.' 
And  he  sends  <  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  from  the  Father, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
that  Father,  nor  the  self-same  subsistent  as  taat  Father,  nor  is  the 
creation  of  the  human  nature  the  only  begetting,  or  the  Scriptural 
Sonship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for,  if  this  were  really  so,  the  Fa- 
ther  would  be  sending  forth  the  Father,  and  the  Father  would  be  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  and  the  Son  would  be  praying  for  all  this. 
But  these  are  absurdities  too  glaring  to  be  indulged  for  a  single  mo- 
ment by  common  sense ;  so  that  we  conceive  it  must  be  as  clear  as 
the  light  of  heaven,  that  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Godhead 
are  to  each  other  a  Father  and  a  Son  in  the  Divine  essence."  {Mar- 
Hn  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ.) 

Thus,  then,  from  the  import  of  these  passages,  and  many  others 
might  be  added,  were  it  necessary,  I  think  that  it  is  established,  that 
the  title  Son  of  God  is  not  an  appellative  of  the  human  nature  ap- 
plied by  metonymy  to  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  objectors  say,  and  that 
it  cannot,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  explained.  As  little  truth  will  be 
found  in  another  theory,  adopted  by  those  who  admit  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord,  but  deny  his  eternal  filiation ; — that  he  is  called  <<  Son  of 
God"  on  ac4;ount  of  his  incarnation :  that  in  the  Old  Testament  he 
was  sc  called  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  and  in  the  New  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
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As,  however,  all  stick  persons  acknowledge  die  title  ^  Son  of  God"  to 
00  a  descriptive,  not  an  arbitrary  title,  and  that  it  has  its  foundation  in 
some  real  relation ;  so,  if  the  incarnation  of  Christ  be  the  foundation  of 
iiat  title,  it  must  be  used  with  reference  either  to  the  nature  in  vhich 
he  was  incarnated,  that  is  to  say,  his  manhood ;  or  to  that  which  dear 
nated  itself,  that  is  to  say,  his  Godhead ;  or  to  the  action  of  incarnation 
thvJ.  is  the  act  of  assuming  our  nature.  If  the  first  be  allowed,  then  this 
b  saying  no  more  than  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  because  of  his  niinu 
cuious  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  which  has  been  already 
refuted.  If  the  second,  then  it  is  yielded,  that,  with  reference  to  the 
(todhead,  he  is  the  Son,  which  is  what  we  contend  for;  and  it  is 
allowed,  that  the  "  holy  thing,"  or  offspring,  bom  of  Mary,  is,  thereforej 
called  the  Son  of  God,  not  because  his  humanity  was  formed  in  her 
womb  immediately  by  God  ;  but,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  in  Luke  i,  35» 
because  '^  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee,"  the  effect  of  which  would  be  the 
assumption  of  humanity  by  the  Divine  nature  of  him  who  is,  m  that 
nature,  the  Son ;  and  that  the  holy  offspring  should,  on  that  account,  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.  This  would  fully  allow  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Divine  Sonship,  and  is,  probably,  the  real  import  of  the  important 
passage  referred  to.  (2)  But  if  the  title  Son  is  given  to  Christ,  neither 
with  reference  to  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  human  nature,  nor 
yet  because  the  higher  nature  united  to  it  in  one  person  is,  eminently 
and  peculiarly,  the  Son  of  God ;  then  it  only  remains  to  those  who  refer 
the  title  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Liord,  to  urge  that  it  is  given  to  him 
with  reference  to  the  act  of  incarnation,  that  is  to  say,  the  act  of 

(3)  Many  interpreters  understand  by  **  the  rowsR  or  the  Highest,**  which 
overshadowed  the  virgin,  the  second  person  of  the  trinity,  who  then  took  part  of 
our  nature.  See  Wolfii  Cur.  in  loc.  Most  of  them,  however,  refer  both  clauses 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  still,  if  the  reason  why  the  **  holy  thing,"  which  was  to 
be  born  of  Mary,  derived  its  special  and  peculiar  sanctity  from  the  personal 
union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  manhood,  the  reason  of  its  being  called  tlie  Son 
of  God  will  be  found  rather  in  that  to  which  the  humanity  was  thus  united  than 
in  itself  The  remarks  of  Professor  Kidd,  in  his  **  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ,'*  are  also  worthy  consideration.  **  Our  Lord's  Kumar 
nccure  had  never  subsistence  by  itself.**  **  That  nature  never  bad  personality  of 
itself.**  **  Hence  our  Lord  is  the  Son  of  God,  with  respect  to  his  Divine  nature, 
which  alone  was  capable  of  Sonship.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  what  object 
was  termed  the  Son  of  God?  Was  it  the  human  nature  considered  by  itself? 
This  it  could  not  be,  seeing  that  the  humanity  never  existed  by  itself,  without 
inhering  in  the  Divinity.  Was  it  the  humanity  and  Divinity,  when  united, 
which)  in  consequence  of  their  union,  obtained  this  as  a  mere  appellation  ?  Wo 
apprehend  that  it  was  not.  We  conceive,  that  the  peculiarly  appropriate 
name  of  our  Lord's  Divine  person  is  Son  of  God — that  his  person  was  not 
changed  by  the  assumption  of  humanity,  and  that  it  is  his  eternal  perBon, 
m  tlie  co^Aplex  natures  of  Divinity  and  humanity,  which  is  denominated  Soa 
ofGod.*' 
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ftssuming  our  nature.     Now,  i  is  irapossible  lo  maintain  this,  becauMi  k 
has  no  support  from  Scripture.     The  passage  in  Luke  i,  35,  has  bera 
adduced,  but  that  admits  certainly  only  of  one  of  the  two  interpretations 
above  given.     Either  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  virgin, 
and  the  overshadowing  of  the  power  of  the  Highest,  refer  \o  the  -rame- 
diate  production  of  the  humanity  by  Divine  power,  so  that  for  this  rea- 
son he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  which  might  be  allowed  witliout 
excluding  a  higher  and  more  emphatic  reason  for  the  appellation ;  or  it 
expresses  the  assumption  of  human  nature  through  the  ^  power  of  the 
Highest,"  by  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  so  that  <<  the  holy  ofi&pring'* 
should  be  called  <*the  Son  of  God,"  not  because  a  Divine  person 
assumed  humanity,  but  because  that  Divine  person  was  antecedently 
the  Son  of  God,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  the  prophets.     The  mere 
act  of  assuming  our  nature  gives  no  idea  of  tlie  relationship  of  a  Son  ; 
it  is  neither  a  pcUenuil  nor  tiJUidl  act  in  &ny  sense,  nor  expresses  any 
such  relation.     It  was  an  act  of  the  Sen  alone ;  <'  forasmuch  as  the 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  took  pabt  of  the 
same ;"  and,  as  his  own  act,  it  could  never  place  him  in  the  relation  of 
Son  to  the  Father.     It  was  done,  it  is  true,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
the  Father,  who  "  sent  him"  on  this  errand  of  mercy  into  the  world ; 
but  it  was  still  an  act  done  by  the  Son,  and  could  not  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  filial  title  and  character.      This  hypothesis  cannot,  therefore,  he 
supported.     If,  then,  the  title  ^'  Son  of  God,"  as  given  to  our  Lord,  is 
not  used  chiefly,  probably  not  at  all,  with  reference  to  his  miraculous 
conception  ;  if  it  is  not  an  appellative  of  his  human  nature,  occasionally 
applied  to  him  when  Divine  acts  and  relations  are  spoken  of,  as  any 
other  human  appellation,  by  metonymy,  might  be  applied ;  if  it  is  not 
given  him  simply  because  of  his  assuming  our  nature ;  if  we  find  it  so 
used,  that  it  can  be  fully  explained  by  no  office  with  which  he  is  invested 
and  by  no  event  of  his  mediatorial  undertaking  ;  it  then  follows,  that  it 
is  a  title  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  existence  in  the  Divine  essence, 
and  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  first  and  second  persons  in 
the  ever  blessed  trinity.      Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indif. 
ference,  whether  we  admit  the  eternal  filiation  of  our  Lord,  provided  wc 
acknowledge   his  Divinity.      It   is   granted,  that  some   divines,  truly 
decided  on  this  point,  have  rejected  the  Divine  Sonship.     But  in  this 
they  have  gone  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
ajl  ages ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  been  ranked  among  heretics 
in  the  first  and  purest  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  Bishop  Bull  has 
largely  and  most  satisfactorily  shown  in  his  **  Judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;"  nor  would  their  professions  of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
have  secured  them  from  the  suspicion  of  being  allies,  in  some  sort  of 
the  common  enemies  of  the  faith,  nor  have  been  sufficient  to  guard 
them  firom  the  anathemas  with  which  the  fathers  so  carefully  guarded 
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rhe  sacred  doctrine  of  Scripture  respecting  the  person  of  our  Lord. 
Such  theologians  have  usually  rejected  the  doctrine,  too,  on  dangerous 
grounds,  and  have  resorted  to  modes  of  interpretation,  so  forced  and 
unwarrantable,  that,  if  turned  against  the  doctrines  which  they  them- 
selves hold  sacred,  would  tend  greatly  to  unsettle  them.  In  these  re* 
spects  they  have  of^en  adopted  the  same  modes  of  attack,  and  objec- 
tions of  the  same  character,  as  those  which  Arians  and  Socinians  have 
f^ielded  against  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  itself,  and  have  thus  placed 
themselves  in  suspicious  company  and  circumstances.  The  very  alle- 
gation that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ  is  a  mere  speculation,  of  no 
importance,  provided  his  Divinity  be  held,  is  itself  calculated  to  awa- 
ken vigilance,  since  the  most  important  doctrines  have  sometimes 
been  stolen  a^vay  ^  while  men  have  slept,"  and  the  plea  which  has 
lulled  them  into  security  has  always  been,  that  they  were  not  funda- 
mental. I  would  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  funda- 
mental. I  am  not  indisposed  to  give  up  that  point  with  Episcopius 
and  Waterland,  who  both  admitted  the  Divine  Sonship,  though  1  would 
not  concede  its  fundamental  character  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  for- 
mer,  but  with  the  caution  of  the  latter,  who  had  views  much  more  cor- 
rect on  the  question  of  fundamental  truths.  But,  though  the  Sonship 
of  Christ  may  be  denied  by  some  who  hold  his  Divinity,  they  do  not 
carry  out  their  own  views  into  their  logical  conclusions,  or  it  would 
appear  that  their  notions  of  the  trinity  greatly  differ,  in  consequence^ 
from  those  which  are  held  by  the  believers  in  this  doctrine ;  and  that 
on  a  point,  confessedly  yixncZamenta/,  they  are,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, at  issue  with  the  orthodox  of  all  ages.  This  alone  demands 
their  serious  reflection,  and  ought  to  induce  caution ;  but  other  consi- 
derations  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  points  of  great  moment  are 
involved  in  the  denial  or  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

1.  The  loose  and  general  manner  in  which  many  paskiges  of  Scrip 
ture,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Son,  must  be  explained  by  those  who 
deny  the  Divine  filiation  of  Christ,  seems  to  sanction  principles  of 
interpretation  which  would  be  highly  dangerous,  or  rather  absolutely 
fatal,  if  generally  applied  to  the  Scriptures. 

2.  The  denial  of  the  Divine  Sonship  destroys  all  relation  among 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  for  no  other  relation  of  the  hypostascft 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  save  those  which  are  expressed  by  pater* 
nUy,fliaHon^  and  procession;  every  other  relation  is  merely  economu 
eal;  and  these  natural  relations  being  removed,  we  must  then  con- 
ceive of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  as  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other,  a  view  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  endanger  the  unity  of 
the  essence.  (8) 

^3)  "  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  is  also  the  Toice  of 
common  tenM,  if  there  were  two  unbcjrotten  or  independent  principles  in  the 
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3.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Diviae  paternity  omy  which  preserves  the 
Scriptural  idea  that  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  Deity,  and,  as  such, 
the^«t,  the  original^  the  principle.  Certainly,  he  must  have  read  the 
Scriptures  to  little  purpose,  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  is  their 
constant  doctrine — ^Lhat  ^  of  him  are  all  things ;"  that  though  the  Son 
is  Creator,  yet  that  it  was  "  by  the  Son"  the  Father  made  the  woi  Ids : 
and  that,  as  to  the  Son,  he  himself  has  declared,  *<  that  he  Uves  by  he 
Father,"  and  that  the  Father  hath  given  him  to  have  life  in  himself, 
which  can  only  refer  to  his  Divine  nature,  nothing  bemg  the  source  of 
life  in  itself  but  what  is  Divine ;  a  view  which  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by 
the  declaration,  that  by  the  gift  of  the  Father,  the  Son  hath  life  in  him- 
self,  *<AS  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself*^  But  where  the  essential 
paternity  of  the  Father  and  the  correlative  filiation  of  the  Son  are  denied, 
these  Scriptural  representations  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  interpretation.  The  term  Son  at  once  preserves  the  Scriptural 
character  of  the  Father,  and  sets  up  an  everlasting  barrier  against  the 
Arian  heresy  of  inferiority  of  essence ;  for,  as  jSor,  he  must  be  of  the 
same  essence  as  the  Father. 

4.  The  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  perfect  equality  of  the  Son,  so 
that  he  is  truly  God,  equal  in  glory  and  perfection  to  the  Father,  being 
of  the  same  nature  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  so  that  he  should  be  capable  of  being  ^  serdy^  are 
only  to  be  equally  maintained  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sonship. — 
According  to  those  who  deny  this  doctrine,  the  Son  might  as  well  be 
the  frst  as  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead ;   and  the  Father  the 

Divinity,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  not  only  the  Father  would  be  deprived 
of  his  preeminence,  being  of  and  from  himself  alone ;  but  also,  that  there  would 
necessarily  be  two  Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  subordination,  by 
which  the  Father  is  God  of  himself,  and  the  Son  God  of  God,  the  doctors  have 
thought  both  the  Father's  pre-eminence  and  the  Divine  monarchy  safe."  {Bishop 
Bull) 

"  As  it  is  admitted,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  these  thrae 
must  exist,  either  independently  of  each  other,  or  in  related  states.  If  they 
exist  independently  of  each  other,  they  are,  then,  each  an  independent  per* 
son,  and  may  act  independently  and  separately  from  the  rest ;  ponsequently, 
there  would  be  three  independent  and  separate  Deitiep  existing  in  the  Divine 
essence*'  {Kidd.) 

The  orthodox  faith  keeps  us  at  the  utmost  distance  from  this  error.  *  Ths 
Father,"  says  Bishop  Bull,  "  is  the  principle  of  the  Sou  and  Holy  Spirit,  aaA 
both  are  propagated  from  him  by  an  interior  production,  not  an  external  one  -^ 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  not  only  of  the  Father,  but  in  him,  and  the  Father  tn 
them;  and  that  one  person  cannot  be  separate  irom  another  in  the  holy 
trinity,  as  three  human  persons,  or  three  other  subjects  of  the  same  species  are 
separate.  This  kind  of  existing  in,  if  I  may  so  say,  our  divines  call  circurnineofr 
iion,  because  by  it  some  things  are  very  much  distinguished  from  one  anothst 
witltout  separation  ;  are  in,  and  ua  it  were,  penetrate  one  another,  without  coti 
ftinon.**  {Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church,) 
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•ecood  as  weU  as  the  first.  The  Father  might  have  becu  sent  by  the 
Son,  without  incongruity ;  or  either  of  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  On 
the  same  ground,  the  order  of  the  solemn  Christian  form  of  blessing,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  so  oflen  introduced  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  grounded  on  no  reason  whatever,  and  might  be  altered  at 
pleasure.  These  are  most  violent  and  repulsive  conclusions,  which  the 
doistrine  of  the  Sonship  avoids,  and  thus  proves  its  accordance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

5.  The  love  of  the  Father,  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  a  doctrine  so  emplia 
lically  and  so  frequently  insisted  upon  in  Scripture,  can  have  no  place 
at  all  in  the  religious  system  of  those  who  deny  the  relations  of  Fatlier 
and  Son  to  exist  in  the  Godhead.  This  I  take  to  be  fatal  to  the  doc 
trine ;  for  it  insensibly  runs  into  the  Socinian  heresy,  and  restricts  the 
love  of  the  Father,  in  the  gifl  of  his  Son,  to  the  gift  of  a  man  only,  if  the 
Sonship  of  Christ  be  human  only  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  permission  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  was  no  greater  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  to 
the  world  than  his  permitting  any  other  good  man  to  die  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  creatures, — St.  Paul,  for  instance,  or  any  of  the  martyrs. 
Episcopius,  though  he  contends  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  our  Lord  being  considered  as  fundamental,  yet  argues  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  on  this  very  ground. 

**  We  have  thus  far  adduced  those  passages  of  Scripture  from  which 
we  believe  it  evident,  that  something  more  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ 
than  can  possibly  belong  to  him  under  the  consideration  of  man  bom  of 
a  virgin ;  nay,  something  is  attributed  to  him  which  not  obscurely 
argues,  that,  before  he  was  born  of  the  virgin,  he  had  been,  (fuisse 
atque  extUisse,)  and  had  existed  as  the  Son  of  God  the  Father.  The 
reasons  derived  from  Scripture  which  seem  to  demonstrate  this  are  the 
following : — 

*' First,  from  John  v,  18,  and  x,  33,  it  is  apparent,  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  spoken  in  such  a  manner  to  the  Jews,  that  they  either  understood 
or  believed  that  nothing  less  than  this  was  spoken  by  Christ,  that  he 
attributed  to  himself  something  greater  than  could  be  attributed  to  a 
human  being,"  6ic.  After  proceeding  to  elucidate  these  two  passages 
at  some  length,  Episcopius  adds, 

"•  The  second  reason  is,  it  is  certain  the  charity  and  love  of  God  ia 
amazingly  elevated  and  extolled,  by  which  he  sent  his  own  and  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  and  thus  gave  him  up,  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross,  to  save  sinners,  who  are  the  sons  of  God's  wrath.— {John 
iii,  16  ;  Rom.  v,  10,  and  viii,  32  ;  1  John  iv,  9,  10.)  But  if  tJte  only- 
hegoUen  Son  of  God  has  no  signification  except  Jems  toUh  regard  to  his 
humanity  and  his  being  bom  of  a  virgin,  the  reason  is  not  so  apparent 
why  this  love  should  be  so  amazingly  enhanced,  as  it  is  when  6W' 
ml^Jtegotten  Son  signifies  the  Son  who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before 
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am  ages^  For  that  Son,  who  wad  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  bom 
of  her  for  this  very  purpose — ^that  he  might  be  delivered  to  death  for 
sinners.  But  what  pre-eminence  of  love  is  there  in  the  fact  of  God 
delivering  this,  his  Son,  to  death,  whom  it  was  his  will  to  be  born  of 
Mary,  and  to  be  conceived  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  intention  that 
he  should  die  for  sinners  ?  But  if  you  form  a  conception  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  begotten  of  his  Father  before  (ante  «ecti/^)  all  worlds  . 
whom  it  was  not  compulsory  to  send  into  the  world,  and  who  was 
under  no  obligation  to  become  man  ;  whose  dignity  was  greater  than 
allowed  him  to  be  involuntarily  sent  or  to  come  into  flesh,  much  less 
that  he  should  be  delivered  to  death  ;  nay,  who,  as  the  only-begotten 
and  sole  Son,  appeared  dearer  to  the  Father  than  to  be  thrust  out  firom 
him  into  this  misery.  When  you  have  formed  this  conception  in  your 
mind,  then  will  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Divine  charity  and  love 
toward  the  human  race  shine  forth  with  the  greater  intensity."  (£pi«. 
copii  Inst.  Theol.) 

To  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  eternal  Sonship  some  objections  have 
been  made,  drawn  from  the  supposed  reason  and  nature  of  things  ;  but 
they  admit  of  an  easy  answer.  The  first  is,  **  If  the  Son  be  of  the 
Father  in  any  way  whatsoever,  there  must  have  been  a  commencement 
of  his  existence."  To  this  objection  the  following  is  a  satisfactory 
answer : — 

<'  As  sure,  they  are  ready  to  argue,  as  every  effect  is  posterior  to  its 
cause,  so  must  Christ  have  been  posterior  to  that  God  of  whom  he  is 
the  effect,  or  emanation,  or  offspring,  or  Son,  or  image,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  you  please  to  call  him.  Hence  a  Socinian  writer  says, 
*  The  invention  of  men  has  been  long  enough  upon  the  rack  to  prove, 
in  opposition  to  common  sense  and  reason,  that  an  effect  may  be  co- 
eternal  with  the  unoriginate  cause  that  produced  it.  But  the  proposition 
has  mystery  and  falsehood  written  in  its  forehead,  and  is  only  fit  to  be 
joined  with  transubstantiation,  and  other  mysteries  of  the  same  nature.' 
If  these  terms  are  properly  taken,  it  will  be  found,  that  though  every 
effect  may  be  said  to  be  posterior  to  its  cause,  it  is  merely  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  not  of  time ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  every  effect,  properly 
so  called,  is  co-existent  with  its  cause,  and  must,  of  necessity,  exactly 
answer  to  it,  both  in  magnitude  and  duration  ;  so  that  an  actually  infi« 
nite  and  eternal  cause  implies  an  actually  infinite  and  eternal  effect* 

^  Many  seem  to  imagine,  as  the  words,  cause  and  effect,  must  be 
placed  one  after  the  other,  and  the  thing  intended  by  the  latter  is  dif. 
ferent  from  what  is  meant  by  the  former,  that,  therefore,  a  cause  must 
precede  its  effect,  at  least  some  very  short  time.  But  they  ought  to 
consider,  that  if  any  thing  be  a  cause,  it  is  a  cause.  It  cannot  be  a 
cause  and  the  cause  of  nothing ;  no,  not  for  the  least  conceivable  space 
tif  time.     Whatever  effect  it  may  produce  hereaf^^er,  it  is  not  the  actual 
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cause  of  it  till  it  is  actuaUy  in  being ;  nor  can  it  be  in  ttie  yery  naturp 
of  tnings. 

**  Now,  suppose  I  should  call  the  Son  of  God  the  infinite  and  Bterna] 
effect  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  cause ;  however  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
position  might  be  cavilled  with,  and  however  sophistry  avail  itself  of  the 
mperfection  of  human  language  and  the  ambiguity  of  words  to  puzzle 
the  subject,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  take  the  terms,  cause  and  effect, 
the  proposition  is  true,  and  cannot  be  successfully  controverted.  And 
though  I  would  by  no  means  affect  such  language,  yet  I  should  be  justi^ 
fied  in  its  use  by  the  early  orthodox  writers  of  the  Church,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  (4)  who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Father  the  cause  of  the 
Son ;  though  the  Latins  generally  preferred  using  the  term  principium^ 
which,  in  such  a  connection,  is  of  the  same  import  as  cause.  Nor  can 
we  consider  the  following  words  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  any  other 
view  :  <  I  live  by  the  Father,'  John  vi,  57,  and  *  As  the  Father  hath  life 
m  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  hfe  in  himself,'  John  v, 
26.  Such  language  can  never  be  imderstood  of  the  mere  humanity  of 
Christ.  When  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  used  the  terms  in  ques- 
tion,  it  was  not  with  the  most  distant  intention  of  intimating  any  infe* 
riority  of  nature  in  the  Son.  And  when  they  called  him  *  God  of  God,' 
they  never  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  creature.  Therefore,  it  was 
added  to  the  expression,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  <  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  madey  being  of  one  substance,'  or  nature, 
*  with  the  Father  and  the  Maker  of  all  things.'  They  neither  confound 
the  persons,  nor  divide  the  substance  of  the  Godhead.  And  we  shall 
soon  see  that,  in  this,  they  followed  the  obvious  and  undoubted  meaning 
of  the  word  of  God.  They  made  use  of  the  very  best  terms  they  could 
find  in  human  language,  to  explain  the  truth  of  God,  in  a  most  import- 
ant article  of  faith,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  insidious  attacks  of 
heresy.  And  if  those  who  affect  to  despise  them  would  study  their 
writings  with  candour,  they  would  find  that,  though  they  were  men, 
and  as  such  liable  to  err,  they  were  great  men,  and  men  who  thought 
as  well  as  wrote ;  who  thought  deeply  on  the  things  of  God,  and  did 
not  speak  at  random. 

**  Some  persons  think  they  reduce  the  doctrine.  In  question,  to  an 
absurdity,  by  saying, '  If  the  Father  generate  the  Son,  he  must  either  be 
always  generating  him,  or  an  instant  must  be  supposed  when  his  gene 
ration  was  completed.  On  the  former  supposition,  the  Son  is  and  must 
ever  remain  imperfect,  and,  in  fact,  ungenerated ;  on  the  latter,  we  must 
allow  that  he  cannot  be  eternal.'  No  one  can  talk  in  this  manner  who 
has  not  first  confounded  time  with  eternity,  the  creature  with  the  Crea- 
tor ;  beings  whose  existence,  and  modes,  and  relations  are  swallowed 

(4)  See  Boll's  Defensio  Fldei  Nicaenae,  and  the  notes  of  Bishop  Pearson  ■ 
VM»t  ezeellent  work  on  the  Creed 
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Up  and  lost  in  the  Divine  eternity  and  immensity  with  him  who  is,  in  all 
rssential  respects,  eternal  and  infinite.  The  orthodox  maintain  that  lie 
Son  of  God  is  what  he  is  frcmi  everlasting,  as  well  as  the  Father.  Hib 
generation  no  more  took  place  in  any  imaginaiy  point  of  eternity  than 
it  took  place  in  time.  Indeed  all  duration,  which  is  commenced,  is  tiine, 
and  time  it  must  ever  remain.  Though  it  may  never  end,  it  can  never 
he  actual  eternity ;  nor  can  any  being,  whose  existence  has  coinmeneudi 
ever  become  actually  eternal.  The  thing  implies  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

^  The  nature  of  God  is  perfect  from  everlasting ;  and  the  generation 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  no  voluntary  and  successive  act  of  God,  but 
something  essential  to  the  Godhead,  and  therefore  natural  and  eternal. 
We  may  illustrate  this  great  subject,  though  we  can  never  fully  com- 
prehend it.  All  natural  agents,  as  we  call  them,  act  or  operate  unifbrmJy 
and  necessarily.  If  they  should  change  their  action  or  operation,  we 
should  immediately  infer  a  change  of  their  nature.  For  their  existence, 
m  a  certain  state,  implies  that  action  or  operation.  They  act  or  ope- 
rate by,  what  we  call,  a  necessity  of  nature,  or,  as  any  plain  uneducated 
man  would  express  himself,  it  is  their  nature  so  to  do.  Thus  the  foun- 
tain  flows.  Thus  the  sun  shines.  Thus  the  mirror  reflects  whatever  is 
before  it.  No  sooner  did  the  fountain  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  than  it 
flowed.  No  sooner  did  the  sun  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  than  it  shone. 
No  sooner  did  the  mirror  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  than  it  reflected  the 
forms  placed  before  it.  These  actions  or  operations  are  all  successive, 
and  are  measured  by  time,  because  the  things  from  whence  they  result 
exist  in  time,  and  their  existence  is  necessarily  successive.  But  had  the 
fountain  existed  from  everlasting,  in  its  natural  state,  from  everlasting  it 
must  have  flowed.  Had  the  sun  so  existed,  so  it  must  have  shone. 
Had  the  mirror  so  existed,  so  it  must  have  reflected  whatever  was 
before  it.  The  Son  of  God  is  no  voluntary  effbct  of  the  Father's  power 
and  wisdom,  like  the  created  universe,  which  once  did  not  exist,  and 
might  never  have  existed,  and  must,  necessarily,  be  ever  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  time  and  space :  he  is  the  natural  and  necessary,  and 
therefore  the  eternal  and  infinite  birth  of  the  Divine  fecundity,  the 
boundless  overflow  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  existence  and  perfec- 
ti<»i,  the  infinite  splendour  of  the  eternal  sun,  the  unspotted  mirror  and 
coniplete  and  adequate  image,  in  whom  may  be  seen  all  the  fulness  o( 
the  Godhead.  This  places  the  orthodox  faith  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  Sabellian  and  Arian  heresies,  and  will  ever  make  that  distance 
absolutely  infinite.  This  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  meet  sober  truth." 
{F)rane^s  Three  Discourses  an  the  Person  of  Christ.) 

In  the  eloquent  and  forcible  passage  just  quoted,  the  opposition  be 
ween  a  necessary  and  a  voluntary  effect  is  to  be  understood  of  arbitrary 
ill ;  for,  otherwise,  the  ancients  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  genera 
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''on  01  the  Son  was  with  the  will  of  the  Father  ;  some,  thht  he  could 
not  bui  etemaUy  will  it,  a&  being  eiemaUy  good  ;  others,  that,  since  the 
mU  of  Kji*od  is  God  himself)  as  much  as  the  wisdom  of  God  is  God  him. 
self,  whatever  is  the  fruit  and  product  of  God,  is  the  fruit  and  product 
of  his  wivi,  wisdom,  ^c ;  and  so  the  Son,  being  the  perfect  image  of  the 
Father,  u  substance  of  substance,  wisdom  of  wisdom,  will  of  will,  as  he 
Id  light  ov  light,  and  God  of  God,  which  is  St.  Austin's  doctrine.  That 
ihe  generation  of  the  Son  may  be  by  necessity  of  nature,  without  exclud. 
ing  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  the  will,  in  the  sense  of  consent, 
approbation,  and  acquiescence,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his 
^  Defence  of  Queries,"  and  to  that  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  such 
distinctions  is  referred.  They  are  distinctions,  however,  the  subtlety  of 
which  will  oflen  be  differently  apprehended  by  different  minds,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  scarcely  allowable,  except  when  used  defensively,  and  to 
silence  an  opposer  who  resorts  to  subtleties  for  the  propagation  of  error. 
The  sure  rock  is  the  testimony  of  God,  which  admits  of  no  other  con- 
sistent interpretation  than  that  above  given.  ^Phis  being  established,  the 
incomprehensible  and  mysterious  considerations,  connected  with  the 
doctrine,  must  be  left  among  those  deep  things  of  God  which,  in  the 
present  state  at  least,  we  are  not  able  to  search  and  fathom.  For  this 
i*ea8on,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  indicate,  though  faintly, 
the  manner  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  are  not  to  be  commended. 
Some  of  the  Platonizing  fathers  taught,  that  the  existence  of  the  Son 
flowed  necessarily  from  the  Divine  intellfxit  exerted  on  itself  The 
schoolmen  agitated  the  question,  whether  the  Divine  generation  was 
effected  by  intellect  or  by  tnlL  The  Father  begetting  a  Son,  the  exact 
counterpart  and  equal  of  himself,  by  contemplating  and  exerting  his 
intelligence  upon  himself,  if  the  view  advocated  by  some  divines,  Ix  th 
of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  communions.  Analogies  have  also  been 
framed  between  the  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  and  the  mind's 
generation  of  a  conception  of  itself  in  thought.  Some  of  these  specu. 
lations  are  almost  obsolete ;  others  continue  to  this  day.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  they  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  fact,  aa 
it  is  stated,  authoritatively  and  doctrinally  stated,  in  Scripture.  These 
are  atmospheric  halos  about  the  sun  of  revelation,  which,  in  truth,  are 
the  product  of  a  lower  region,  though  they  may  seem  to  surround  the 
orb  itself.  Of  these  notions  Zanchius  has  well  observed,  <<  As  we  have 
no  proof  of  these  from  the  word  of  God,  we  must  reject  them  as  rash 
and  vain,  that  is,  if  the  thing  be  positively  asserted  so  to  be."  Indeed, 
we  may  ask,  with  the  prophet,  "  Who  shaU  disclose  his  generation  ?" 
On  this  subject,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  wisely  says,  ''  Believe,  indeed,  that 
God  has  a  Son ;  but  to  know  how  this  is  possible  be  not  curious.  For 
f  thou  searchest,  thou  shalt  not  find.  Therefore,  elevate  not  thyself, 
in  the  attempt,)  lest  thou  fall.  Be  careful  to  understand  those  things 
Vol  T  86 
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ttlono  which  are  delivered  to  thee  as  commands.  FiiRl,  dodarA  \o  inc 
who  ii  Uu*.  Father  J  and  then  thou  wilt  acknowledge  the  Son.  Ba:  if  thou 
canst  not  ascert-iin  (cognoscerc)  the  nature  of  the  Father,  di!»play  no 
cuhosit}'  about  knowing  the  mode  of  the  Son.  With  regard  to  thy.9el( 
It  is  sufli;:ient  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  godliness  to  know,  ihfj.  God  kaf 
vw  only  SonJ*^ 

Proved  then,  as  I  think  it  irrefrngahly  is,  by  Scripture  teutimcn} 
that  the  title  ^  Son  of  God"  contains  a  revelation  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord,  as  a  person  of  the  same  nature  and  essence  with  the  Father,  wc 
may  proceed  to  another  of  the  most  emphatic  and  celebnicd  appellation 
of  our  blessed  Saviour — **  The  Word." 

Under  this  title  our  Saviour  is  abruptly  announced  in  the  introduction 
to  St.  John's  Gospel,  for  that  he  is  intended  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
In  the  5th  verse,  " the  Word'^  is  called  "  the  L'lghtJ*^  In  verse  7,  John 
Baptist  is  said  to  bear  witness  of  that  '*  Light."  Again,  in  verse  14,  the 
Word  is  said  to  have  been  made  flesh,  and  to  have  dwelt  among  us ; 
andy  in  verse  15,  that  '*  John  bears  witness  of  him."  "  The  Word"  and 
''the  Light,"  to  whom  John  bears  witness,  are  names,  therefore,  of 
the  same  Being ;  and  that  Being  is,  in  verse  17,  declared  to  be  Jesus 
Christ.  (5) 

The  manner  in  which  St.  John  commences  his  Gospel  is  strikingly 
different  from  the  introductions  to  the  histories  of  Christ  by  the  other 
evangelists ;  and  no  less  striking  and  peculiar  is  the  title  under  which  he 
announces  him-— ''The  Word."  It  has,  therefore,  been  a  subject  o. 
much  inquiry  and  discussion,  from  whence  this  evangelist  drew  the  use 
of  this  appellation,  and  what  reasons  led  him,  as  though  intending  to 
solicit  particular  attention,  to  place  it  at  the  very  head  of  his  Gospel. 
That  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  express  optnton,  as  to  the 
personal  character  of  him  whom  it  is  used  to  designate,  is  made  mon: 
ihan  probable  from  the  predominant  character  of  the  whole  GrospeL 
which  is  more  copiously  doctrinal,  and  contains  a  record  more  full  of 
what  Jesus  ^^said,^^  as  well  as  ^d'd"  than  the  others. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  the  term  ''  Looos"  w^as  drawn  by  ho 
apostles,  some  have  held  it  to  betaken  from  the  Jewish  Scnptuies; 
others,  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrases ;  others  from  Philo  and  the  HU. 
lenizing  Jews.  The  most  natural  conclusion  certainly  appears  to  be. 
that,  as  St.  John  was  a  plain,  "  unlearned"  man,  chiefly  conversant  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  derived  this  terra  from  the  sacred  books  of  hib 
own  nation,  in  which  the  Hebrew  phrase  Dabar  Jehovah,  the  Word  cf 

(5)  *'  Per  Tov  Xoyov  intelligi  Christum,  caret  dabio,  Nam  v.  6,  7,  Scriptor  dieit, 
Joannem  Baptistam  dehoc  >eyw  testimonium  dixisse ;  constat  autem  eum  da 
CkrUto  dixisse  testimonium ;  et  v.  14,  sequiter,  Xoyov  hominem  esse  factun,  oi 
Apostolos  hujus  >oyot<,  hominis  facti,  vidisse  dignitatem ;  atqui  Chrinti 
Cflm  quotidte  oculis  videbant.**  {R^t9ftnmuUer,^ 
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Jehovah,  frequently  occurs  in  passages  which  must  be  understood  tc 
speak  of  a  permmal  Word,  and  which  phrase  is  rendered  Xo/o;  xupiou  by 
the  Septuagint  interpreters.  Certainly,  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
in  his  writings,  or  in  his  traditional  history,  that  he  ever  acquainted  him* 
self  with  Phiio  or  with  Plato ;  and  none,  therefore,  that  he  borrowed  the 
term  from  them,  or  used  it  in  any  sense  approaching  to  or  suggested  by 
these  refinements : — In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  there  are  allusions  tc 
poets  and  philosophers ;  in  those  of  St.  John,  none.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  frequent  intimations  of  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead  :  that  one  of  these  Divine  persons  is 
called  Jkhovah  ;  and  though  manifestly  represented  as  existing  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  is  yet  arrayed  with  attributes  of  Divinity,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  *'  their 
Godf"^*  the  God  with  whom,  through  all  their  history,  they  chiefly  **  had 
to  do,"  This  Divine  person  we  have  already  proved  to  have  been 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  the  future  Christ ;  we  have  shown,  too, 
that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  represent  Jesus  as  that  Divine  oerson 
of  the  prophets ;  and,  if  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  also 
called  *'  THB  Word,"  the  application  of  this  term  to  our  Lord  is  natu- 
rally accounted  for.  It  will  then  appear  to  be  a  theological^  not  a 
philosophic  appellation,  and  one  which,  previously  even  to  the  time  of 
the  apostle,  had  been  stamped  with  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  may  account 
for  its  not  being  adopted  as  a  prominent  title  of  Christ  by  the  other 
evangelists  and  apostles ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this  infrequency,it 
is  thus  used  by  St.  John  has  a  sufficient  reason,  which  shall  be  presently 
adduced* 

In  Genesis  xv,  1,  we  are  told,  that  **  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram  :  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward."  Here  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  the  speaker — 
**  the  Word  came — saying  :"  a  mere  word  may  be  spoken  or  said ;  but 
a  personal  Word  only  can  «iy,  "  /  am  thy  shield."  The  pronoun  /re- 
fftrs  to  the  whole  phrase,  "  the  Word  of  Jehovah  ;**  and  if  a  pergonal 
Word  be  not  understood,  no  person  at  aU  is  mentioned  by  whom  this 
message  is  conveyed,  and  whom  Abram,  in  reply,  invokes  as  ♦♦  Lord 
God."  The  same  construction  is  seen  in  Psalm  xviii,  30,  "  The  Word 
of  the  Lord  is  tried ;  ^  is  a  buckler  to  all  that  trust  in  him."  Here  the 
pronouns  refer  to  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  first  clause ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  context  to  lead  us  to  consider  the  Word  mention, 
ed  to  be  a  grammatical  word,  a  verbal  communication  of  the  will  of  an- 
other, in  opposition  to  a  personal  Word.  This  passage  is,  indeed,  less 
capable  of  being  explained,  on  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis,  than  that  in 
Genesis.  In  this  personal  sense,  also,  1  Sam.  iii,  21,  can  only  be  nato* 
faOy  interpreted.     "  And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh ;  for  tbs 
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Loid  revealed  (showed)  himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh,  b^  thb  Word  of 
THE  LoBD."  Here  it  is  first  declared,  that  the  Lord  appeared ;  then 
follows  the  manner  of  his  appearance,  or  manifestation,  ^  by  the  Word 
of  the  Jjord."  In  what  manner  could  he  appear,  except  by  his  personal 
Word  in  vision  ?  Again,  a  comparison  of  two  passages  will  make  it 
probable,  that  the  personal  Word  is  intended  in  some  passages,  and  wof 
BO  understood  by  the  ancient  Jews,  where  there  are  no  marked  circum 
stances  of  construction  to  call  our  attention  to  it.  In  2  Sam.  vii,  21, 
we  find,  "  For  thy  Word's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart,  hast 
thou  done  all  these  things."  But  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron. 
xvii,  19,  it  is  read,  "  O  Lord,  for  thy  servant's  sake,  and  according  to 
thine  own  heart,  hast  thou  done  all  this  greatness."  Servant  is  unques- 
tionably an  Old  Testament  appellation  of  Messiah ;  and  not  a  few 
passages  might  be  adduced,  where  the  phrases  *'  for  thy  sertkud's  sake,'' 
^  for  thy  name^s  sake,"  indicate  a  tnediaUnial  character  vested  in  some 
exalted  and  Divine  personage.  The  comparison  of  these  two  passages, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  a  personal  character  is  given  to  the 
Word  mentioned  in  the  former. 

All  that  has  been  said  by  opposing  criticism,  upon  these  and  a  few 
other  parages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
that  they  may  be  otherwise  interpreted,  by  considering  them  as  elliptical 
expressions.  The  sense  above  given  is,  however,  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious one ;  and  if  it  also  accounts  better  for  the  frequent  use  of  the 
terms  *<  Word,"  "  Word  of  the  Lord,"  among  the  ancient  Jewish  writers, 
this  is  an  additional  reason  why  it  should  be  preferred.  The  Targum. 
ists  use  it  with  great  frequency ;  and  should  we  even  suppose  Pbilo 
and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  have  adopted  the  term  Logos  from  Plato  and 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  favouritism  of  that  term,  so  to  speak,  and  the  higher 
attributes  of  glory  and  Divinity  with  which  they  invest  their  Logos,  is 
best  accounted  for  by  the  correspondence  of  this  term  lyith  one  which 
they  had  found  before,  not  only  among  their  own  interpreters,  but  in  the 
sacred  writings  themselves. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Targums,  and  they  are  in  farther 
evidence  of  the  theological  origin  of  this  appellation.  The  Targums, 
or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  composed  for  the 
use  of  the  common  people  among  the  Jews,  who,  afler  their  return  from 
captivity,  did  not  understand  the  original  Hebrew,  They  were  read 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day,  and  with  the  phrases  they  con* 
tain  all  Jews  would,  of  course,  be  familiar.  Now,  in  such  of  these  para- 
phrases as  are  extant,  so  frequently  does  the  phrase  <<  the  Word  ofJeho- 
MJk"  occur,  that  in  almost  every  place  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  holding  any  intercourse  with  men,  this  circumlo- 
cution  is  used.  <<  The  Lord  created  man  in  his  own  image,"  is,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  <<  The  Ward  of  Jehovah  created  man.'*    **  Adam 
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und  Eve  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,*'  is  paraphroaed,  ^  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God."  ^  The  Lord  thy  God,  he  it 
It  that  goeth  before  thee,"  is  in  the  Targum,  '*  Jehovah  thy  God,  his 
Word  gocth  before  thee."  The  Targumists  read,  for  ^  [  am  thy  ahield," 
Gen.  XV,  1,  *^  My  Word  is  thy  shield ;"  for  ^  Israel  shall  be  saved  in 
the  Iiord,"  Isa.  xlv,  17,  ««by  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;"  for  <«I  am  with 
thee,^  Jer.  i,  8,  «<  My  Word  is  with  thee ;"  and  in  Psahn  ex,  1,  instead 
r>f  ^  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  they  read,  ^  the  Lord  said  unto  his 
Word  ;"  and  so  in  a  great  number  of  places. 

The  Socinian  answer  is,  that  this  is  an  idiom  of  the  Chaldee  language, 
and  that  **  the  word  of  a  person  is  merely  synonymous  to  himself."  It 
must  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  Memra  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
has  not  in  every  case  a  personal  sense,  nor,  indeed,  has  Logos,  or  Word 
by  which  it  may  be  translated ;  but,  as  the  latter  is  capable  of  being  used 
in  a  personal  sense,  so  is  the  former ;  and,  if  passages  can  be  found  in 
the  Targums  where  it  is  evident  that  it  is  used  personally  and  as  distinct 
from  God  the  Father,  and  cannot,  without  absurdity,  be  supposed  to  be 
used  otherwise,  the  objection  is  fully  invalidated.  This  has,  I  think,  been 
very  satisfactorily  proved.  So  in  one  of  the  above  instances,  **  They 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden." 
Here  walking  is  undoubtedly  the  attribute  of  a  person,  and  not  of  a  mere 
voice ;  and  that  the  permm  referred  to  is  not  the  Father,  appears  from 
the  author,  Tzeror  Hammor^  who  makes  this  observation  on  the  place, 
^  Before  they  sinned,  they  saw  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God  speaking 
with  himj  that  is,  with  God ;  but  af\er  their  sin  they  only  heard  the  voice 
walking."  A  trifling  remark  ;  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Jewish 
expositors  considered  the  voice  as  a  distinct  person  from  God. 

The  words  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xviii,  24,  "  /  toiU  call  on  the  name  of  the 
hardi^  dec,  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Jonathan  :  *<  I  will  pray  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  his  Word."  The  paraphrast  could  not 
refer  to  any  message  from  God ;  for  it  was  not  an  answer  by  word,  but 
by  fire,  that  Elijah  expected.  It  has  never  been  pretended,  either  by 
Socinians,  or  by  the  orthodox,  that  God  the  Father  is  said  to  be  sent. 
[f  there  be  but  one  Divine  person,  by  whom  is  he  sent  ? 

We  learn  from  Gen.  xvi,  7,  dtc,  that  ^ihe  Angel  of  the  Lord  found 
Hagar  by  a  fountain  of  toater ;"  that  he  said,  *^  I  vnll  multiply  thy  teed 
39ccedingly^^^  and  that  **  she  called  the  name  of  Jehovah  thai  spole  to 
Vr,  TTiou  God  teest  iii6."  It  is  evident  that  Hagar  considered  the  person 
^rho  addressed  her  as  Divine.  Philo  asserts  that  it  was  the  Word  who 
appeared  to  her.  Jonathan  gives  the  same  view.  ^  She  confessed 
before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  whose  Word  had  spoken  to  her."  With 
this  the  Jerusalem  Targum  agrees :  "  She  confessed  and  prayed  to  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  who  had  appeared  to  her."  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  in  the 
Socinian  sense,  that  God  himself  is  here  meant.     For  the  paraphraste 
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must  have  known,  from  the  text,  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  called  an 
angel.     If  the  Father  be  meant,  how  is  he  called  an  angel  ? 

^  They  describe  the  Word  as  a  Mediator.  It  is  said,  Deut.  iv,  7, 
'  For  what  nation  is  there  90  greats  who  hath  Crod  so  nigh  unto  them  as  the 
Lord  our  God  isinaU  things  that  we  call  upon  htm  for  ?*  Jonathan  gives 
the  following  paraphrase  of  the  passage :  '  God  is  near  in  the  name  of 
the  Word  c  *  the  Lord.'  Again,  we  find  this  paraphrase  on  Hos.  iv,  9, 
*  God  will  receive  the  prayer  of  Israel  oy  his  Word,  and  have  mercj 
upon  them,  and  will  make  them  by  his  Word  like  a  beautiful  fig  tree.' 
And  on  Jen  xxix,  14, '  I  will  be  sought  by  you  in  my  Word,  and  F 
will  be  inquired  of  through  you  by  my  Word.'  According  to  the  Jeru. 
saleni  Targum  on  Gen.  xxi,  33,  Abraham  at  Beersheba  *•  prayed  in  the 
name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  world.'  But  it  is  incon. 
ceivable  that  the  paraphrasts  did  not  here  mean  to  describe  the  Word 
as  a  Mediator ;  especially  as  we  know  that  the  ancient  Jews,  when  sup- 
plicating God,  entreated  that  he  would  <  look  on  the  face  of  his  anointed.' 

^  They  speak  of  atonement  as  made  by  this  Memra,  On  Deut.  xxxii, 
43,  Jonathan  observes,  *  God  w^ill  atone  by  his  Word  for  his  land,  and 
for  his  people,  even  a  people  saved  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord.' 

**  They  describe  the  Memra  as  a  Redeemer^  and  sometimes  as  the 
Messiah,  These  words.  Gen.  xlix,  18,  *  /  hone  waited  for  thy  salvation,'* 
are  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  :  *  Our  father  Jacob  said 
thus,  My  soul  expects  not  the  redemption  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash. 
which  is  a  temporary  salvation  ;  nor  the  redemption  of  Samson,  which 
is  a  transitory  salvation ;  but  the  redemption  which  thou  didst  promise 
should  come  through  thy  Memra  to  thy  people.  This  salvation  my  soul 
waits  for.'  In  the  blessing  of  Judah  (ver.  10-12)  particular  mention  i$« 
made  of  the  King  Messiah.  It  is  a  striking  proof  that  by  the  Memra 
they  meant  him  who  was  to  appear  as  the  Messiah,  that  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  verse  18  is  thus  rendered :  *  Our  father  Jacob  said,  I  do 
not  expect  the  deliverance  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  which  is  a  tern 
poral  salvation ;  nor  that  of  Samson  the  son  of  Manoah,  which  is  a  tran 
sient  salvation.  But  I  expect  the  redemption  of  the  Messiah^  the  Son 
of  David,  who  shall  come  to  gather  to  himself  the  children  of  Israel.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  one  paraphrast  has  copied  from  the  other ;  and 
as  the  one  puts  Messiah  for  Memra,  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  th«>y 
had  considered  both  terms  as  denoting  the  same  person. 

^  They  describe  this  Memra  as  only  begotten,  and,  in  this  character,  as 
the  Creator.  That  remarkable  verse,  Gen.  iii,  22,  <  The  Lord  God  said. 
Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,^  is  paraphrased  in  a  very  singu. 
lar  manner  :  *  The  Word  of  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  Adam  whom  /  have 
created,  is  the  only  begotten  in  the  world,  as  I  am  the  only  begotten  i  - 
the  highest  heavens.'  The  language  here  ascribed  to  the  Memra,  witk 
what  reference  to  the  text  avails  not  in  the  present  inquiry,  is  appli 
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isMe  to  a  person  omy ;  and  it  will  not  be  pretended  b}'  our  opponents, 
that  it  can  apply  to  the  Faiher.  The  person  intended  was  believed 
to  be  the  only-begotten  Word/  How  nearly  does  this  language  ap> 
proach  to  that  of  inspiration !  ^  In  the  beginning  loae  the  Word.  All 
things  were  made  by  him.  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  tht 
jndy  begotten  of  the  Father,*  John  i,  1,  3. 

**  If,  therefore,  the  paraphrasts  describe  the  Memra  as  one  sent,  as  a 
!if  ediator,  as  one  by  whom  atonement  is  made,  as  a  Redeemer  and  the 
Messiah,  and  as  only  begotten ;  it  is  undeniable  that  they  do  not  mean 
God  the  Father.  If,  notwithstanding,  they  ascribe  personal  and  Divine 
characters  to  the  Word,  they  must  mean  a  distinct  person,  in  the  Divine 
essence."  (Jamieson^s  Vindication.) 

The  same  personality  and  the  same  distinction  we  find  in  the  pas- 
9age,  **  God  came  to  Abimelech  ;"  in  the  Targum,  **  his  Word  came 
from  the  face  of  God  to  Abimelech."  Equally  express  is  the  personal 
distinction  in  Psalm  ex,  1,  *<  Jehovah  said  unto  his  Word,  Sit  thou  at 
my  right  hand."  Here  the  Word  cannot  be  the  Jehovah  that  speaks, 
and  a  person  only  could  sit  at  his  right  hand.  This  passage,  too, 
proves  that  the  ancient  Jews  appUed  the  term  Word  to  the  Messiah  ; 
for,  as  we  may  learn  from  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Pharisees, 
it  was  a  received  opinion  that  this  passage  was  spoken  of  the  Messiaii. 

Now,  as  some  of  the  Targums  still  extant  are  older  than  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  contain  the  interpretations  of  preceding  paraphrases 
now  lost ;  and  as  there  is  so  constant  an  agreement  among  them  in 
the  use  of  this  phrase,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  source 
whence  St.  John  derived  the  appellative  Logos.  He  had  found  it  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  he  had  heard  it,  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrases, 
read  in  the  synagogues,  by  which  it  was  made  familiar  to  every  Jew. 
Dr.  P.  Smith,  in  his  Scripture  Testimony,  hesitates  as  to  the  personal 
sense  of  the  Memra  of  the  Chaldean  paraphrasts,  and  inclines  to  con- 
;8ider  it  as  used  in  the  sense  of  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  denoting,  in  its 
usual  application  to  the  Divine  Being,  God  his  very  self.  On  this 
supposition  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  interpret  some  of  the  passages 
above  given.  Its  primary  import,  he  says,  **  is  that,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  is  the  medium  of  communicating  the  mind  and  intentions 
of  one  person  to  another."  The  Jews  of  the  same  age,  or  a  little 
dfter,  and  Philo,  he  admits,  used  the  term  Word  with  a  personal  refer- 
once,  for  such  <^an  extension  and  reference  of  the  term  would  flow  from 
liie  primary  signification,  a  medium  of  rational  communication;**  but 
il  Philo  and  those  Jews  thus  extended  the  primary  meaning  of  this 
word,  why  might  not  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  extend  it  before  them? 
They  did  not  invent  the  term,  and  affix  to  it  its  primary  meaning. 
They  found  it  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  as  we  find  Word  in  English ; 
%nd  that  they  sometimes  use  it  in  its  primary  sense  is  no  proof  at  all 
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that  Ihcy  did  not  use  it  abo  «n  a  personal  or  extended  one.  That  a 
second  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  medium 
of  communication  with  men,  cannot  be  denied,  and  Memra  would,  there* 
tore,  be,  according  to  this  explanation  of  its  primary  meaning,  a  most  fit 
term  to  express  his  person  and  office.  It  is  also  a  strong  evidence  in  fa  vc ur 
of  the  personal  sense  of  this  term,  that  ^  Maimonides  himself,  anxious  uf 
he  was  to  obscure  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  that  imply  a  Divine 
plurality,  and  to  conceal  every  evidence  of  the  Jews  having  e\et  held 
this  doctrine,  had  not  boldness  enough  to  assert,  that  with  the  Chaldee 
interpreters,  the  Word  of  God  was  merely  *  synonymous  to  God^  himself. 
He  knew  that  the  Targums  afforded  such  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  introduction  of  a  distinct  person  under  this  designation,  that  every 
one  of  his  countrymen,  who  was  in  the  least  acquainted  with  them, 
would  give  him  the  lie.  Therefore  he  finds  himself  reduced  to  the 
miserable  shift  of  pretending  that,  when  the  paraphrasts  speak  of  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  and  use  this  expression  where  the  name  of  God 
occurs  in  the  original,  they  mean  to  describe  a  created  angel."  (6) 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,"  says  Dr.  Laurence,  "  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  this  singular  phrase  ?  Although  we  consider  it  neithei 
as  a  reciprocal,  nor  as  intended  to  designate  the  second  person  in  the  tri. 
nity,  who,  becoming  incarnate,  lived  and  died  for  us,  (of  which,  perhaps, 
the  Targumists  themselves  might  have  had,  at  best,  but  indisiinct  or 
even  incorrect  ideas,)  yet  may  we,  most  probably,  regard  it,  in  its  gene> 
ral  use^  as  indicative  of  a  Divine  person.  That  it  properly  means  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  or  his  will  declared  by  a  verbal  communication,  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  literally  so  taken,  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  consult  the  numerous  passages,  where  personal  character- 
istics are  attributed  to  it,  and  to  conceive  that  it  does  not  usually  point  out 
a  real  person.  Whether  the  Targumist  contemplated  this  hypostatical 
word  as  a  true  subsistence  in  the  Divine  nature,  or  as  a  distinct  emana. 
tion  of  Deity,  it  may  be  useless  to  inquire,  because  we  are  deficient  in 
data  adequate  to  a  complete  decision  of  the  question."  (/Xufertofioit.) 

Philo  and  the  philosophic  Jews  may,  therefore,  be  well  spared  in  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  source  from  whence  St.  John  derives  the  appellative  Logoeu 
Whether  the  Logos  of  Philo  be  a  personified  attribute  or  a  person  hajs 
been  much  disputed,  but  is  of  little  consequence  on  this  point.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  as  the  evidence  predominates  in  favoar  of  the 
pertonality,  of  the  Logos  of  Philo,  in  numerous  passages  of  his  writings, 
this  will  also  show,  that  not  only  the  Jewish  writers,  who  composed  the 
paraphrases,  and  the  common  people  among  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of 
the  Targums  being  read  in  the  synagogues  but  also  those  learned  men 

(6)  hi  Jutt  Verbum  Domini  ad  me,  Sec,  Ftt*ri  quoque  potest  roeo  judicio  «t 
Onkelos  per  vocem  Elohim,  Angelum  i  itellexerit,  &,c.  {More  Nevoehim.  pax  i. 
f .  97,  p.  33.) 
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who  aildicted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophyt  were 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  Logos  as  a  person  distinct  from  God,  yet  in- 
vested with  Divine  attributes  and  performing  Divine  works.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  Philo  is  not  whether  he  sometimes  speaks  of  a  personified 
Logos^  that  is,  of  an  attribute  or  conception  of  God,  arrayed  in  poetic, 
personal  properties  :  this  is  granted ;  but  whether  he  also  speaks  of  a 
L)gos,  who  is  a  real  and  a  Divine  person.  Now,  when  he  calls  this 
t  jogos  God,  a  second  God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  first  begotten,  the  be- 
loved Sou ;  speaks  of  him  as  superior  to  angels,  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  as  seeing  all  things,  as  the  Governor  and  Sustainer,  as  a  Mes- 
senger, as  the  Shepherd  of  the  flock ;  of  men  being  freed  from  their 
sins  by  him,  as  the  true  High  Priest,  as  a  Mediator,  aud  in  other  similar 
and  personal  terms,  which  may  all  be  verified  by  consulting  his  writings, 
or  the  selections  given  in  Kidd's  Demonstration,  Atlix's  Judgment,  Bry- 
ant's Philo,  Laurence's  Dissertation,  and  other  works ;  he  cannot,  by  any 
possibility  of  construction,  be  supposed  to  personify  the  mere  attribute 
of  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  God,  or  any  conception  and  operation  of  the 
Divine  intellect.  This  may  be  the  only  Logos  of  Plato ;  for,  though  the 
Christianized  Platonists,  of  a  lower  period,  used  this  term  in  a  personal 
sense,  there  is  but  slender  evidence  to  conclude  that  Plato  used  it  as  the 
name  of  a  person  distinct  from  God.  Certain  it  is.  that  the  Logos  of 
Philo  is  arrayed  in  personal  characters  which  are  not  found  in  the 
writings  of  Plato ;  a  fact  which  will  with  great  difficulty  be  accounted  for, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  Jewish  philosopher  borrowed  his  notions 
from  the  Greek.  Philo  says,  that  ^^  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon  this 
Prince  of  angels  his  most  ancient  Logos,  that  he  should  stand  as  a  Mediae 
tor*  to  judge  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  He,  therefore, 
intercedes  with  him,  who  is  inunortal.  in  behalf  of  mortals ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  acts  the  part  of  an  ambassador,  being  sent  from  the 
supreme  King  to  his  subjects.  And  this  gif\  he  so  willingly  accepts,  as 
to  glory  in  it,  saying,  I  have  stood  between  God  and  you,  being  neither 
unbegotien  as  God,  nor  begotten  like  mortals,  but  one  in  the  middle, 
between  two  extremes,  acting  the  part  of  a  hostage  with  both ;  with  the 
Creator,  as  a  pledge  that  he  will  never  be  provoked  to  destroy  or  dose  it 
the  world,  so  as  to  suffer  it  to  run  into  confusion ;  and,  with  creatureis  to 
give  them  this  certain  hope,  that  God,  being  reconciled,  will  never  cease 
to  take  care  of  his  own  workmanship.  For  I  proclaim  peace  to  the 
(;ii»tion  from  that  God  who  removes  war  and  introduces  and  preserves 
peace  for  ever."  Now,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  this  manner,  who 
can  reconcile  this  to  a  mere  personification  from  the  Greek  philosophy  f 
or  suppose  that  Philo  obtained  from  that  ideas  so  evangelical,  that,  were 
there  not  good  evidence  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Christianity, we 
thoukl  rather  conceive  of  him  as  of  '*  a  scribe,"  so  far  as  this  passage 
goes*  ^  well  instructed"  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1  Even  Dr.  Priestley 
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acknowledges  that  Philo  *^  made  a  much  more  tubsUaUial  personifica- 
tion of  the  Logos  than  any  of  the  proper  Platonists  had  done."  (Earl§ 
Opiniont.)  SubstatUialf  indeed,  it  is ;  for>  although,  in  some  passages. 
in  the  vigour  of  his  discursive  and  allegorizing  genius,  ^  he  enshrines 
his  IiOgos  behind  such  a  veil  of  fancy,  that  we  can  scarcely  discern  hifl 
person  in  the  sanctuary,"  yet  in  the  above,  and  many  other  passage^ 
"  he  draws  aside  the  veil  and  shows  him  to  us  in  his  full  proportions.'^ 
{1^'kitaker^s  Origin  of  Arianitm,)  For  what  conceivable  attribute  of 
D3ity,  or  ideal  thing  whatever,  could  any  writer,  allegorist  as  he  might 
be,  not  insanely  raving,  call  ^  Prince  of  angels,"  *^  Mediator,"  ^  Inter- 
cessor," ^  neither  unbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten  like  mortals,"  **  an 
Ambassador"  sent  from  God  to  men,  interposing  between  an  offended 
God  to  restrain  his  anger  and  to  give  ''  peace"  to  the  world  T  Who 
could  speak  of  these  attributes  or  idealities  in  language  anticipatory  of 
an  incarnation,  as  <*  a  man  of  God,  immortal  and  incorruptible,"  as  ''the 
man  after  the  image  of  God,"  or  ascribe  to  him  a  name  ''unspeakable 
and  incomprehensible,"  and  afRrm  that  he  is  a  "  fabricator,"  or  Crea- 
tor, and  "  Divine,  who  will  lie  up  close  to  the  Father,"  exactly  where 
St.  John  places  him  "  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Father."  For,  however 
mysteriously  Philo  speaks  in  other  passages,  he  says  nothing  to  contra- 
dict these,  and  they  must  be  taken  as  they  are.  They  express  a  real 
personality,  and  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed from  Plato.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
that  philosopher  ascribed  a  real  personality  to  his  Logos  or  not.  If  he 
gives  him  a  real  and  Divine  personality,  then  the  inference  will  be,  that 
he  derived  his  notion  from  the  Jews,  or  from  ancient  patriarchal  tradition; 
and  it  would  be  most  natural  for  Philo,  finding  a  personal  and  Divine 
Logos  in  Plato,  to  enlarge  the  scanty  conceptions  of  the  philosopher  from 
the  theology  of  his  own  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the 
Logos  of  Plato  to  be  a  mere  personification,  either  Philo  must  have  im- 
proved it  into  a  real  person,  consistent  with  his  own  religion ;  or,  some- 
times philosophizing  on  a  mere  personified  Logos,  and  sometimes  intro- 
ducing the  personal  Logos  of  his  own  nation  and  native  schools,  we  have 
the  key  to  all  those  passages  which  would  appear  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  if  interpreted  only  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  and  if  he  were  re- 
garded as  speaking  exclusively  either  of  a  personified  or  a  real  Logos. 
^  From  all  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  con- 
clusion, that  the  leading  acceptation  of  the  Memra  or  Logos  among 
the  Jews  of  this  middle  age  was  to  designate  an  intermediate  agent ; 
that,  in  the  sense  of  a  Mediator,  between  God  and  man,  it  became  a 
recognized  appellation  of  the  Messiah;  that  ihe  personal  doctrine  of  th« 
Word  was  the  one  generally  received,  and  that  the  conceptual  notion 
which  Philo  interweaves  with  the  other  was  purely  his  own  invention,  the 
lit  of  his  theological  philosophy."  {Dr.  Smithes  Person  of  Chrisf  ^ 
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As  the  doctiiue  of  a  personal  Logos  was  not  derived  by  Pxiilo  from 
Platonisniy  so  his  own  writings,  as  decidedly  as  the  reason  of  tho  case 
tself,  will  show,  that  the  source  from  which  he  did  derive  it  was  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  or,  in  other  words,  the  esta* 
blished  theology  of  his  nation.  Philo  had  not  suffered  the  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  a  Jehovah  acting  in  the  name  and  under  the 
commission  of  another  Jehovah  as  well  as  his  own,  to  go  unnoticed 
1^he  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  a  personal  Word,  tho 
Dabar  Jehowihj  occurs,  had  not  been  overlooked,  nor  the  more  frequent 
use  of  an  equivalent  phrase  in  the  Memra  of  the  paraphrasts.  ^  There 
IS  a  time,*'  he  observes,  <*  when  he  (the  holy  Logos)  inquires  of  some, 
as  of  AdaMf  Where  art  thou  ?"  exactly  corresponding  with  the  oldest 
Targumists,  **  The  Word  of  the  Lord  called  to  Adam."  Again,  with 
reference  to  Abraham  and  Lot, — '<  of  whom  (the  Logos)  it  is  said  the 
sun  came  out  upon  the  earth,  and  Lot  entered  into  Sijor,  and  the  Lord 
rained  brimstone  and  fire  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  For  the  Logos 
of  God,  when  he  comes  out  to  our  earthly  system,  assists  and  helps 
those  who  are  related  to  virtue,"  &c.  So  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
the  appearances  of  God  to  Abram  are  said  to  be  appearances  of  the 
Word,  and  twice  in  the  fideenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  '<  the  Word  of  the 
Lord"  is  said  to  come  to  Abraham.  The  Being  who  appeared  to  Hagar, 
of  whom  she  said,  ^  Thou  God  seest  me,"  Philo  also  calls  the  Logos. 
The  Jehovah  who  stood  above  the  ladder  of  Jacob  and  said,  <<  I  am  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,"  has  the  same  appellation,  and  he 
who  spake  to  Moses  from  the  bush.  It  is  thus  that  Philo  accords  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  interpreters  of  his  nation  in  giving  the  title 
Memra,  Logos,  or  Word,  to  the  ostensible  Deity  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, in  which,  too,  they  were  authorized  by  the  use  of  the  same  term, 
in  the  same  application,  by  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  Why,  then, 
resort  to  Plato,  when  the  source  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  is  so  plainly  in- 
dicated 7  and  why  suppose  St.  John  to  have  borrowed  from  Philo,  when 
the  Logos  was  an  established  form  of  theological  speech,  and  when  the 
sources  from  which  Philo  derived  it,  the  Scriptures  and  the  para- 
phrases,  were  as  accessible  to  the  apostle  as  to  the  philosophical  Jew 
of  Alexandria  ? 

As  Philo  mingled  Platonic  speculations  with  his  discourses  on  the  real 
Logos  of  his  national  faith,  without,  however,  giving  up  personality  and 
Divinity  ;  so  the  Jews  of  his  own  age  mingled  various  crude  and  dark- 
ening comments  with  the  same  ancient  faith  drawn  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  transmitted  with  the  purer  parts  of  their  tradition.  The  paraphrases 
and  writings  of  Philo  remain,  however,  a  striking  monument  of  the  ex- 
istence of  opinions  as  to  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  the 
Divine  character  of  a  Mediator  and  interposing  agent  between  God  and 
man,  as  indicated  in  their  Scriptures,  and  preserved  by  their  theologians* 
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Celebrated  as  this  title  of  the  Logos  wan  in  the  Jewish  thee  logy,  it  is 
DOtt  however,  the  appellation  by  which  the  Spirit  of  iospiration  has 
chosen  that  oirr  Saviour  should  be  principally  designated.  It  occurs 
but  a  very  few  times,  and  principally  and  emphatically  in  the  introduction 
to  St.  John's  Gospel.  A  cogent  reason  can  be  given  why  this  apostle 
adopts  it,  and  we  are  not  without  a  probMe  reason  why,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  title  Son  of  God  should  have  been  preferred,  which  is, 
likewise,  a  frequent  title  of  the  Logos  in  the  writings  also  of  Philo. 

^  Originating  from  the  spiritual  principle  of  connection,  between  thm 
first  and  the  second  Being  in  the  Godhead ;  marking  this,  by  a  spiritual 
idea  of  connection ;  and  considering  it  to  be  as  close  and  as  necessary 
as  the  Word  is  to  the  energetic  mind  of  God,  which  cannot  bury  its 
intellectual  energies  in  silence,  but  must  put  them  forth  in  speech ;  it 
is  too  spiritual  in  itself  to  be  addressed  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude. 
If  with  so  full  a  reference  to  our  bodily  ideas,  and  so  positive  9i  filiation 
of  the  second  Being  to  the  first,  we  have  seen  the  grossness  of  Arian 
criticism,  endeavouring  to  resolve  the  doctrine  into  the  mere  dust  of  a 
figure  ;  how  much  more  ready  would  it  have  been  to  do  so,  if  we  had 
only  such  a  spiritual  denomination  as  this  for  the  second  ?  This  would 
certainly  have  been  considered  by  it  as  too  unsubstantial  for  distinct 
personality,  and  therefore  too  evanescent  for  equal  Divinity."  (  WhiJta- 
ker^s  Origin  of  Arianism,) 

Of  the  reason  of  its  occasional  use  by  St.  John,  a  satisfactory  accouni 
may  also  be  given.  The  following  is  a  clear  abridgment  of  the  ampler 
discussions  on  this  subject  which  have  employed  many  learned  writers. 

**  Not  long  afler  the  writings  of  Philo  were  published,  there  arose  the 
Gnostics,  a  sect,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  sects,  who  having  learnt  in  the 
same  Alexandrian  school  to  blend  the  principles  of  oriental  philosophy 
with  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  a  system  most  repugnant  to  the  sim- 
plicity  of  Christian  faith.  It  is  this  system  which  Paul  so  often  attacks 
under  the  name  of*  false  philosophy,  strife  of  words,  endless  genealogies, 
science,  falsely  so  called.'  The  foundation  of  the  Gnostic  system  was 
the  intrinsic  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter.  Upon  this  principle 
they  made  a  total  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
world.  Accounting  it  impossible  to  educe  out  of  matter  any  thing 
which  was  good,  they  held  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  presided  over 
the  innumerable  spirits  that  were  emanations  from  himself,  did  not  make 
this  earth,  but  tliat  a  spirit  of  an  inferior  nature,  very  far  removed  in 
character  as  well  as  in  rank  from  the  Supreme  Being,  formed  matter 
into  that  order  which  constitutes  the  world,  and  gave  life  to  the  diiTerent 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  earth.  They  held  that  this  inferior  npirit  was 
the  ruler  of  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made,  and  they  considered  men, 
whose  souls  he  imprisoned  in  earthly  tabernacles,  as  experiencing  under 
Us  dominion  the  misery  which  necessarily  arose  from  their  connection 
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matter,  and  as  estranged  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
Most  of  the  later  sects  of  the  Gnostics  rejected  every  part  of  the  Jewish 
law,  because  the  books  of  Moses  gave  a  view  of  the  creation  inconsistent 
with  their  system.  But  some  of  the  earlier  sects,  consisting  of  Alexan. 
drian  Jews,  incorporated  a  respect  for  the  law  with  tlie  principles  of 
their  system.  They  considered  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  as 
granted  by  the  Demiurgus,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  world,  who  was 
'nrapable  from  his  want  of  power,  of  delivering  those  who  received  it 
from  the  thraldom  of  matter :  and  they  looked  for  a  more  glorious  mes- 
senger,  whom  the  compassion  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  to  send  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipating  the  human  race.  Those  Gnostics  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  regarded  the  Christ  as  this  Messenger,  an  exalt,  d 
^k>n,  who,  being  in  some  manner  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurgus,  and  restored  the  souls  of  men  to 
communion  with  God.  It  was  natural  for  the  Christian  Gnostics  who 
had  received  a  Jewish  education  to  foUow  the  steps  of  Philo,  and  the 
general  sense  of  their  countrymen,  in  giving  the  name  Logos  to  the 
Demiurgus.  And  as  Chrutot  was  understood  from  the  beginning  of  oui 
Lord's  ministry  to  be  the  Greek  word  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  name 
Messiah,  there  came  to  be,  in  their  system,  a  direct  opposition  between 
Christos  and  Logos.  The  Logos  was  the  maker  of  the  world  :  Christos 
was  the  JEon  sent  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  Logos. 

**  One  of  the  first  teachers  of  this  system  was  Cerinthus.  We  have 
not  any  particular  account  of  all  the  branches  of  his  system ;  and  it  in 
possible  that  we  may  ascribe  to  him  some  of  those  tenets  by  which  later 
sects  of  Gnostics  were  discriminated.  But  we  have  authority  for  saying 
that  the  general  principle  of  the  Gnostic  scheme  was  openly  taught  by 
Cerinthus  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  authority 
is  that  of  Irenseus,  a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  who  in  his 
vouth  had  heard  Poly  carp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  who 
retained  the  discourses  of  Polycarp  in  his  mf^mory  till  his  death.  There 
are  yet  extant  of  the  works  of  Irenseus,  five  books  which  he  wrote  against 
heresies,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  monuments  of  theo- 
logical  erudition.  In  one  place  of  that  work  he  says,  that  Cerinthus 
taught  in  Asia  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme  God,  but 
by  a  certain  power  very  separate  and  far  removed  from  the  Sovereign 
I  if  the  universe,  and  ignorant  of  his  nature.  (Tren*  contra  Haer,  lib.  iii, 
uftp.  xiy  1*)  In  another  place  he  says,  that  John  tlie  apostle  wished,  by 
bifl  Gospel,  to  extirpate  the  error  which  had  been  spread  among  men  by 
Cerinthus;  {Iren»  contra  Haer,  lib.  i,  xxvi,  1 ;)  and  Jerome,  who  livod 
in  the  fourth  century,  says  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the  desire  of  tlie 
bishops  of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and  chiefly  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,  then  springing  up,  who  said,  that  Christ 
^  not  exist  before  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  (Jerom.  De  VU»  lUuti.  cap.  ix.) 
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'^Fioin  the  laying  these  accounts  together,  it  appeals  to  have  been 
the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  John,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  who  resided  at  Ephesus,  in  proconsular  Asia,  was  moved  by 
the  growth  of  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  by  the  solicitations  of  the  Chris- 
tian teachers,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  in  writing,  and  particu- 
larly to  recollect  those  discourses  and  actions  of  our  Lord,  which  might 
furnish  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  persons  who  denied  his  pre-exist* 
ence.  This  tradition  is  a  key  to  a  great  part  of  his  Gospel.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  had  given  a  detail  of  those  actions  of  Jesus  which  are 
the  evidences  of  his  Divine  mission ;  of  those  events  in  his  life  upon 
earth  which  are  most  interesting  to  the  human  race ;  and  of  those 
moral  discourses  in  which  the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  Teacher,  shine  with  united  lustre.  Their  whole  narration  implief 
that  Jesus  was  more  than  man.  But  as  it  is  distinguished  by  a  beauti. 
fill  simplicity,  which  adds  very  much  to  their  credit  as  historians,  they 
have  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  expressions,  formally 
stated  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man,  but  have  left  the 
Christian  world  to  draw  it  for  themselves  from  the  facts  narrated,  or  to 
receive  it  by  the  teaching  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  John,  who 
w^  preserved  by  God  to  see  this  conclusion,  which  had  been  drawn  by 
the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  had  been  established  in  the  epistlesi 
denied  by  different  heretics,  brings  forward,  in  the  form  of  a  history  of 
Jesus,  a  view  of  his  exalted  character,  and  draws  our  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  truth  of  that  which  had  been  denied.  When  you  come  to 
analyze  the  Gospel  of  John,  you  will  find  that  the  first  eighteen  verses 
contain  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  apostle,  in  order  to  meet  the  errors 
of  Cerinthus ;  that  these  positions,  which  are  merely  affirmed  in  the 
introduction,  are  proved  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  words  and  the  actions  of  our  Lord ;  and 
that  after  the  proof  is  concluded  by  the  declaration  of  Thomas,  who^ 
upon  being  convinced  that  Jesus  had  risen,  said  to  him,  'My  Lord,  and 
my  God,*  John  sums  up  tlie  amount  of  his  Gospel  in  these  few  words : 
'  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Bon  of  God,'  L  e.  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not  distinct  persons,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle  does  not  condescend 
to  mention  the  name  of  Cerinthus,  because  that  would  have  preserved, 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the  memory  of  a  name  which  might  otherwise 
be  forgotten.  But  although  there  is  dignity  and  propriety  in  omitting 
the  mention  of  his  name,  it  was  necessary,  in  laying  down  the  positions 
that  were  to  meet  his  errors,  to  adopt  some  of  his  words,  because  the 
Christians  of  those  days  would  not  so  readily  have  applied  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostle  to  the  refutation  of  those  heresies  which  Cerinthus  wai 
Bpreading  among  them,  if  they  had  not  found  in  the  exposition  of  that 
doetrine  some  of  the  terms  in  which  the  heresy  was  delivered :  and  ai 
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the  chief  of  these  terms,  Liogos,  which  Cerinthus  applied  to  an  inferior 
spirit,  was  equivalent  to  a  phrase  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  *  the 
Word  of  Jehovah/  and  was  probably  borrowed  from  thence,  John  by 
nis  use  of  Logos,  rescues  it  from  the  degraded  use  of  Cerinthus,  and 
restores  it  to  a  sense  corres|K»nding  to  the  dignity  of  a  Jewish  phrase." 
(HUVs  Lectures.) 

The  Logos  was  no  fanciful  term,  merely  invented  by  St.  John,  |7ro  n 
nalOy  or  even  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  suitable  title  for  a  pro- 
phet, by  whom  God  chose  to  reveal  himself  or  his  Word.  It  was  a 
term  diversely  understood  in  the  world  before  St.  John  began  his  Gos- 
pel.  Is  it  possible,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  used  the  term  without 
some  express  allusion  to  these  prevailing  opinions?  Had  he  contradicted 
tliem  all,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  plain  proof  that  they  were  all 
equally  fabulous  and  fanciful ;  but  by  adnpiing  the  termj  he  certainly 
meant  to  show  that  the  error  did  not  consist  in  believing  that  there  was 
3  Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  but  in  thinking  amiss  of  it.  We  might, 
indeed,  have  wondered  much  had  he  decidedly  adopted  the  Platonic  or 
^rnogtic  notions,  in  preference  to  the  Jewish  ;  but  that  he  should  har- 
naonize  with  the  latter  is  by  no  means  surprising ;  first,  because  he  was 
I  Jew  himself ;  and  secondly,  because  Christianity  was  plainly  to  be 
ihown  to  be  connected  with,  and,  as  it  were,  regularly  to  have  sprung 
)ut  of  Judaism.  It  is  certainly,  then,  in  the  highest  degree  consistent 
vith  all  we  could  reasonably  expect,  to  find  St.  John  and  others  of  the 
sacred  writers  expressing  themselves  in  terms  not  only  familiar  to  the 
Jews  under  the  old  covenant,  but  which  might  tend,  by  a  perfect  reve- 
lation of  the  truth,  to  give  instruction  to  all  parties ;  correcting  the  errors 
of  the  PlaUmie  and  oriental  systems,  and  confirming,  in  the  clearesr 
manner,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jews.  {See  Nare^g  Remarks 
on  the  Socinian  Versioft.) 

While  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  this  term  by  St.  John  are  obvious, 
the  argument  from  it  is  irresistible ;  for,  first,  the  Logos  of  the  evangelist 
18  a  PERSON,  not  an  attribute^  as  many  Socinians  have  said,  who  have, 
therefore,  sometimes  chosen  to  render  it  ^  wisdom."  For  if  an  attribute, 
it  were  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  for 
God  could  never  be  without  his  attributes.  The  apostle  also  declares, 
that  the  Logos  was  the  Light;  but  that  John  Baptist  was  not  the  Light* 
[lere  is  a  kind  of  parallel  supposed,  and  it  presumes,  also,  that  it  was 
pussible  that  the  same  character  might  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  both. 

*<  Between  person  and  person  this  may  undoubtedly  be  the  case  ;  but 
what  species  of  parallel  can  exist  between  man  and  an  attribute?  Nor 
will  the  difficulty  be  obviated  by  suggesting,  that  wisdom  here  means 
not  the  attribute  itself,  but  him  whom  that  attribute  inspired,  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  because  the  name  of  our  Saviour  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned ;  because  that  rule  of  interpretation  must  be  inadmissible,  which 
at  one  time  would  explain  the  term  Logos  by  an  attribute*  at  anotlier  by 
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m  man,  aa  best  si* Us  the  convenience  of  hypothesis ,  and  becaoaey  if  it 
be,  in  this  insttmce,  conceived  to  indicate  our  Saviour,  it  must  follow, 
that  our  Saviour  created  the  world,  (which  the  Unitarians  will  by  no 
means  admit,)  ibr  the  Logos,  who  was  that  which  John  the  Baptist  was 
not,  the  true  Lights  is  expressly  declared  to  have  made  the  world.** 
{lAUirencc^s  Ditsertalion  on  the  Logos.) 

Again  :  the  Logos  was  made  fiesh,  that  is,  hecame  man ;  but  in  wbal 
)>06sible  sense  could  an  attribute  become  man  ?  The  Logos  is  **  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father ;"  but  it  would  be  uncouth  to  say  of  any  attribute, 
that  it  is  begotten  ;  and,  if  that  were  passed  over  it  would  follow,  from 
this  notion,  either  that  God  has  only  one  attribute,  or  that  wisdom  is  not 
his  c  nly-begotten  attribute.  Farther,  St.  John  uses  terms  decisively 
persoTudj  as  that  he  is  God,  not  Divine  as  an  attribute,  but  God  jTerwm* 
ally ;  no^  that  he  was  in  God,  which  would  property  have  been  said  of 
an  attribute,  but  with  God,  which  he  could  only  say  of  a  person :  that 
'^  all  things  were  made  by  him ;"  that  he  was  ^  in  the  world ;"  that  **  he 
came  to  his  own ;"  that  he  was  **  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;"  and  that 
*'  he  hath  declared  the  Father."  The  absurdity  of  representing  the 
Logos  of  St.  John  as  an  attributive  seems,  at  length,  to  have  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Socinians  themselves,  and  their  New  Version  accordingly 
regards  it  as  a  personal  term. 

If  the  Logos  is  a  person,  then  is  he  Divine ;  for,  first  eternity  is  a& 
cribed  to  him,  <<  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Tlie  Unitarian  com* 
ment  is,  ^  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation ;"  which  makes  St.  John  use  another  trifling 
truism,  and  solemnly  tell  his  readers,  that  our  Saviour,  when  he  began 
his  ministry,  was  in  existence  ! — **  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  the 
Word  was  !"  It  is  true  that  apxvy  the  beginning,  is  used  for  the  begin- 
ning  of  Christ's  ministry,  when  he  says  that  the  apostles  had  been  <*  with 
him  from  the  beginning ;"  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  beginning  of  any 
thing  whatever.  It  is  a  term  which  must  be  detennined  in  its  meaning 
by  the  context ;  (7)  and  the  question,  therefore,  is  how  the  connection 
here  determines  it.  Almost  immediately  it  is  added,  ^  all  things  were 
made  by  him  ;"  which,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  has  been  proved  to  mean 
the  creation  of  universal  nature.  He,  then,  who  made  all  things  was 
piior  to  all  created  things ;  he  was  when  they  began  to  be,  and  before 
they  began  to  be ;  and,  if  he  existed  before  all  created  things,  he  WiS 
not  himself  created,  ana  was,  therefore,  eternal.  (8)     Secondly,  he  is 


(7)  '*  Quotiescunque  fit  principii  mentio,  significationom  illius  ad  id  da  cjoo 
commodare  necesse  eat.*'   {Beta.) 

(8)  **  Valde  errant,  qui  cv  ap^n  interpretantur  de  initio  Evangelio ;  halo  enini 
sententin  consilium  Joannis,  et  sequens  oratio  aperte  repugnat.  Si  yero  o  Xoyoc 
iuit  jam  turn,  quum  mundus  ease  csspit,  sequiter  eum  fuisse  ante  mundum  oondl 
tum ;  sequitur  etiam  eum  non  esse  unam  ez  ceteris  creatis  rebus,  quo  enm  m' 
Mse  fivperont,  aed  alia  nature  cnnditinnp  >*  f  PnMrmmyii€r») 
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expressly  called  Chd^  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father ;  and  thirdly,  he 
18  as  explicitly  said  to  he  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  two  last  par- 
ticulars  have  already  been  largely  established,  and  nothing  need  be 
ad^ed,  except,  as  another  proof  that  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  fairly 
explained  by  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction  of  Divine  persons  in  the  God- 
head, the  declaration  of  St.  John  may  be  adduced,  that  **  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God"  What  hypothesis  but  this 
foes  a  single  step  to  explain  this  wonderful  language?  Arianism, 
which  allows  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  toUh  God,  accords  with  the 
(imt  clause,  but  contradicts  the  second.  Sabellianism,  which  reduces 
thepermmal  to  an  t^ficial  and  therefore  a  temporal^  distinction,  accords 
with  the  second  clause,  but  contradicts  the  first ;  for  Christ,  accord, 
ing  to  this  theory,  was  not  with  God  in  the  beginning,  that  is,  in  eter- 
nity. Socinianism  contradicts  both  clauses ;  for  on  that  scheme  Christ 
was  neither  toith  God  ^  in  the  beginning,"  nor  was  he  God.  *^  The 
faith  of  Grod's  elect"  agrees  with  both  clauses,  and  by  both  it  is  esta^ 
bliehed,  ^  The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
Chbist  possbssbd  of  DnriNE  Attsibutbs. 

Having  considered  the  import  of  some  '^f  the  titles  applied  to  ouv 
Lord  in  the  Scriptures,  and  proved  that  they  imply  Divinity,  we  may 
next  consider  the  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament.  If,  to  names  and  lofly  titles  which  imply  Divinity,  we  find  added 
attributes  never  given  to  creatures,  and  from  which  all  creatures  are  ex- 
cludedfthe  Deity  of  Christ  is  established  beyond  reasonable  controversy.^ 
No  argument  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this.  Of  the  essence  of 
Deity  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he  'm  a  Spirit*  He  is  made  known  by 
his  attributes ;  and  it  is  from  them  fiiat  we  learn,  that  there  is  an  essen- 
tial  distinction  between  him  and  h'us  creatures,  because  he  has  attributes 
which  they  have  not,  and  those  which  they  have  in  common  with  him, 
he  possesses  in  a  degree  absolutely  perfect.  From  this  it  follows,  that 
■OS  is  a  peculiar  nature,  a  nature  mi  generis^  to  which  no  creature  dees 
or  can  possibly  approximate.  Should,  then,  these  same  attributes  be 
fiKind  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  explicitly  and  literally  as  to  the  Father,  it 
ibUows  of  necessity,  that,  the  attributes  being  the  same,  the  essence  is 
the  same,  and  that  essence  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  OeonjCf  or  **  God- 
l^ad."  It  would,  indeed,  follow,  that  if  but  one  of  the  peemUar  attri. 
Imtes  of  Deity  were  ascribed  to  Christ,  he  must  possess  the  whole,  since 
they  cannot  exist  separately ;  and  whoever  is  possessed  of  one  must  be 

Vol.  I.  VJ 
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eonoiided  to  be  in  poanoooion  of  all.  (9)  But  it  is  not  one  attribute 
only,  but  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  which  are  ascribed  to  him;  and 
not  only  those  which  are  moral,  and  which  are,  therefore,  capable  of 
being  communicated,  (though  those,  as  they  are  attributed  to  Christ 
in  infinite  degree  and  in  absolute  perfection,  would  be  sufficient  for  thf 
argument,)  but  those  which  are,  on  aU  sides,  allowed  to  be  inecmmu 
mcable^  and  peculiar  to  the  Godhead. 

ExBRiaTY  is  ascribed  to  him,  *<  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  i 
son  is  given  :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  hif 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Ever- 
UuUng  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.''  **  Everlasting  Father"  is  vari- 
ously rendered  by  the  principal  orthodox  critics ;  but  every  rendering  is 
in  consistency  with  the  application  of  a  positive  eternity  to  the  Messiah, 
of  which  this  is  allowed  to  be  a  prediction.  Bishop  Lowth  says,  **  the 
Father  of  the  everlasting  age."  Bishop  Stock,  <<the  Father  of  Eter- 
nity ;"  i.  e.  the  owner  of  it.  Dathe  and  Rosenmuller,  <<J5feniw«" 
The  former  considers  it  an  oriental  idiom,  by  which  names  of  affinity, 
as  father,  mother,  &c,  are  used  to  denote  the  author,  or  eminent  pos- 
sessor of  a  quality  or  object.  Rev.  i,  17, 18,  '<  I  am  the  First  and 
THE  Last,  I  am  he  that  Uveth  and  was  dead ;"  so  also  ch.  ii,  8 ;  and  in 
both  passages  the  context  shows,  indisputably,  that  it  is  our  Lord  himself 
who  speaks,  and  applies  these  titles  to  himself.  In  chap,  xxii,  13,  alsa 
Christ  is  the  speaker,  and  declares  himself  to  be  *<  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  Beoinnino  and  the  End,  the  First  and  the  Last."  Now,  by  these 
very  titles  is  the  eternity  of  God  declared,  Isaiah  xlv,  6,  and  xliii,  10 
'<  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last :  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God.** 
*^  Before  me  was  there  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me.* 
But  they  are,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  assumed  by  Christ  as  explicitly 
and  absolutely ;  and  they  clearly  affirm,  that  the  Being  to  whom  they 
are  applied  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  In  Rev.  i,  8,  after 
the  declaration,  <<  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end« 
ing,  saith  the  Lord,"  it  is  added,  <<  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Some  have  referred  these  words  to  the 
Father ;  but  certainly  without  reason,  as  the  very  scope  of  the  passage 
shows.  It  is  Christ  who  speaks  in  the  first  person,  throughout  th«B 
chapter,  when  the  sublime  titles  of  the  former  part  of  the  verse  are  used, 
and  indeed,  throughout  the  book ;  and  to  interpret  this  particular  clause 
of  the  Father  would  introduce  a  most  abrupt  change  of  persons,  whicht 
but  for  a  false  tiieory,  would  never  have  been  imagined.  The  words, 
indeed,  do  but  express  tne  import  of  the  name  Jehovah,  so  often  given 
to  Christ ;  and  as,  when  the  Father  is  spoken  of,  in  verse  4,  the  suna 
declaration  is  made  concerning  him  which,  in  verse  8,  our  Lord  makes 

^9)  **  Attributa  Divina  arotiasixno  oopulari  vinculo,  nc,  nt  nullum  ■oparftni 
ooneipi  queat,  adeoque  qui  uno  pollet,  onmibiu  ometur."  {IhedwUm*) 
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»f  himself,  it  follows,  that  if  the  terms  "  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
some,"  are  descriptive  of  the  eternily  of  the  Father,  they  are  also  de- 
0criptive  of  eternity  as  an  attribute  also  of  the  Son.    We  have  a  similar 
declaration  in  Heb.  xiii,  8,  ^  Jesus  Christ,  thb  same  yestebday,  to 
DAY,  and  FOR  EVER,"  where  eternity,  and  its  necessary  concomitant, 
immutability,  are  both  ascribed  to  him.    That  the  phrase,  ^*  yesterday, 
to-day  and  for  ever,"  is  equivalent  to  eternity  needs  no  proof;  and  that 
the  words  are  not  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the  Socinians  con> 
tend,  appears  from  the  context,  which  scarcely  makes  any  sense  upon 
this  hypothesis,  {See  Macknight^)  since  a  doctrine  once  delivered  must 
remain  what  it  was  at  first.    This  interpretation,  also,  gives  a  figurative 
sense  to  words  which  have  all  the  character  of  a  strictly  literal  declara- 
tton  ;  and  it  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense,  and  that  Christ 
is  spoken  of  per«maZZy.  that  b  avrog  is  the  phrase  by  which  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  Son  is  expressed  in  chapter  i,  verse  12 :  '^  BiU  thou  art  6 
ovroc,  the  same,"     Peirce,  in  his  Paraphrase,  has  well  expressed  the  con- 
nection :  ^  Considering  the  conclusion  of  their  life  and  behaviour,  imi^ 
^atc  their  faith ;  for  the  object  of  their  faith,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  same 
now  as  he  was  then,  and  will  be  the  same  for  ever."    A  Being  essen- 
tially unchangeable,  and  therefore  eternal,  is  the  only  proper  object  of 
an  absolute  ^^  faith,"    A  similar  and  most  solemn  ascription  of  eternity 
and  immutability  occurs  Heb.  i,  10-12,  <<  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  :  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
thine  hands.    They  shall  perish ;  but  thou  remainest :  and  they  all  shall 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
SHALL  NOT  FAIL."     Thcsc  words  are  quoted  from  Psa.  cii,  which  all 
acknowledge  to  be  a  loflty  description  of  the  eternity  of  God.    They  are 
here  applied  to  Christ,  and  of  him  they  affirm,  that  he  was  before  the 
material  universe — that  it  was  created  by  him^ — that  he  has  absolute 
power  over  it — that  he  shall  destroy  it — that  he  shall  do  this  with  infi- 
nite ease,  as  one  who  folds  up  a  vesture ;  and  that,  amid  the  decays  and 
changes  of  material  things,  he  remains  the  same.     The  immutability 
here  ascribed  to  Christ  is  not,  however,  that  of  a  created  spirit,  which 
will  remain  when  the  material  universe  is  destroyed ;  for  then  there 
would  be  nothing  f  roper  to  Christ  in  the  text,  nothing  but  in  which  an. 
gels  and  men  participate  with  him,  and  the  words  would  be  depnved  of 
all  meaning.     His  immutability  and  duration  are  peculiar,  and  a  con. 
trast  is  implied  between  his  existence  and  that  of  all  created  things. 
They  are  dependent,  he  is  independent ;  and  his  necessary,  and  there- 
fore eternal,  existence  must  follow.    The  phrase  "  eternal  life,"  when 
used,  as  it  is  frequently,  in  St.  John's  Epistles,  is  also  a  clear  designa- 
lion  of  the  eternity  of  our  Saviour.    "  For  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
ire  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  eternal 
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LIFE,  which  was  with  the  Father,  anc  was  manifested  unto  us."  In  the 
first  clause,  Christ  is  called  the  Life ,  he  is  then  said  to  be  ^  eternal  ;** 
and,  that  no  mistake  should  arise,  as  though  the  apostle  merely  meant 
to  declare  that  he  would  continue  for  ever,  he  shows,  that  he  ascribes 
eternity  to  him  in  his  pre-existent  state, — ^  that  eternal  life"  which  wav 
WITH  THE  Father  ;  and  with  him  before  he  was  <<  maniftoted  to  men." 
And  eternal  pre-existence  could  not  be  more  unequivocally  marked. 

To  these  essential  attributes  of  Deity,  to  be  without  beginning  and 
without  change,  is  added  that  of  being  extended  through  all  space. — He 
is  not  only  eternal,  but  omnipresent.  Thus  he  declares  himself  to  be 
at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  which  is  assuredly  a  pro- 
perty of  Deity  alone.  ^  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he 
tliat  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  hea- 
ven." The  genuineness  of  the  last  clause  has  been  attacked  by  a  few 
critics ;  but  has  been  fully  established  by  Dr.  Magee.  (Magee  on  the 
AUmement.)  This  passage  has  been  defended  from  the  Socinian  inter- 
pretation already,  and  contains  an  unequivocal  declaration  «>f  ubiquity. 

For  ^  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
AM  I  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THEM."  How  futilo  IS  the  Sociuiau  comment  in 
the  New  Version !  This  promise  is  to  be  '^  limited  to  the  apostolic  age.^ 
But  were  that  granted,  what  would  the  concession  avail  ?  In  the  apos- 
tolic age,  the  disciples  met  in  the  name  of  their  Lord  many  times  in 
the  week,  and  in  innumerable  parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time,  in 
Judea,  Asia  Minor,  Europe,  6lc,  He,  therefore,  who  could  be  <<  in  the 
midst  of  them,"  whenever  and  wherever  they  assembled,  must  be  omni- 
present. But  they  add,  <<  by  a  spiritual  presence,  a  faculty  of  knowing 
things  in  places  where  he  was  not  present ;"  "  a  gift,"  they  say, "  given 
to  the  apostles  occasionally,"  and  refer  to  1  Cor.  v,  3.  No  such  giA 
is,  however,  claimed  by  the  apostle  in  that  passage,  who  knew  the  a  (Tail 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  not  by  any  such  faculty  or  revelation,  but  by 
**  report,"  verse  1.  Nor  does  he  say,  that  he  was  present  with  them, 
but  judged  <*  cu  though  he  were  present."  If,  indeed,  any  such  gift  wer€ 
occasionally  given  to  the  apostles,  it  would  be,  not  a  <<  spiritual  pre- 
sence," as  the  New  Version  has  it ;  but  a  JiguraHve  presences  No 
such  figurative  meaning  is  however  hinted  at  in  the  text  before  usp  which 
is  as  literal  a  declaration  of  Christ's  presence  every  where  with  his  *vor« 
shippers  as  that  similar  promise  made  by  Jehovah  to  the  Israelites :  ^  In 
all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  to  thee,  and  I  will  blesi 
thee."  At  the  very  moment,  too,  of  his  ascension,  that  is,  just  when, 
as  to  his  bodily  presence,  he  was  leaving  his  disciples,  he  promises  stiD 
to  be  with  them,  and  calls  their  attention  to  this  promise  by  an  emphatic 
particle,  "  And  lo  I  am  with  tou  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  Matt,  xxviii,  20.  The  Socinians  render  "  to  the  end  of  the 
age,"  that  is,  ^  the  Jewish  dispensation,  till  the  destruction  of  Jenini« 
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Jbm.''  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  is,  that  the  words  may  be 
to  translat'jd,  if  no  regard  is  paid  to  their  import.  But'  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  several  passages,  ^  the  end  of  the  world,"  v  <ywreXeia  t8  aitivot^ 
must  be  understood  in  its  popular  sense.  That  this  is  its  sense  here, 
appears,  first,  from  the  clause  ^  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,"  ^(unc  rof 
vfi£p<ict  ^at  dU  times ;"  secondly,  because  spiritual  presence  stands,  by 
an  evidently  implied  antithesis,  opposed  to  bodily  absence ;  thinlly, 
because  that  presence  of  Christ  was  as  necessary  to  his  disciples  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  till  that  period.  But  even  were  the 
fromise  to  be  so  restricted,  it  would  still  be  in  proof  of  the  omnipre. 
sence  of  our  Lord,  for,  if  he  were  present  with  all  his  disciples  in  all 
places,  **  always,"  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  could  only  be  by 
virtue  of  a  property  which  would  render  him  present  to  his  disciples 
in  all  ages.  The  Socinian  Version  intimates,  that  the  presence  meant 
is  the  gift  of  miraculous  powers.  Let  even  that  be  allowed,  though  it 
is  a  very  partial  view  of  the  promise  ;  then,  if  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  apostles  were  **  always,"  "  at  all  times,"  able  to  work 
miracles,  the  power  to  enable  them  to  effect  these  wonders  must 
^  always"  and  in  all  places  have  been  present  with  them ;  and  if  that 
were  not  a  human  endowment,  if  a  power  superior  to  that  of  man 
were  requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  miracles,  and  that  power 
was  the  power  of  Christ,  then  he  was  really,  though  spiritually,  pre- 
sent with  them,  unless  the  attribute  of  power  can  be  separated  from 
its  subject,  and  the  power  of  Christ  be  where  he  himself  is  not.  This, 
however,  is  a  low  view  of  the  import  of  the  promise,  ^  Lo  I  am  with 
you,"  which,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  signifies  to  be  pre* 
sent  with  any  one,  to  help,  comfort,  and  succour  him.  "  Etvai  fiera  nvoc, 
alicui  adesse,  juvare  aliquem,  curare  res  alicujus."  {Rosenmuller.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  more  than  another  passage  in  proof 
of  a  point  so  fully  determined  already  by  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
A.flei  the  apostle,  in  Col.  i,  16,  17,  has  ascribed  the  creation  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  <^  visible  and  invisible,"  to  Christ,  he  adds, 
^  and  by  him  all  things  consist,**  On  this  passage,  Raphelius  cites  a 
Ntriking  passage  from  Aristotle,  De  Mundo,  where  the  same  verb,  ren. 
dercd  **  consist,**  by  our  translators,  is  used  in  a  like  sense  to  expresi^ 
the  constant  dependence  of  all  things  upon  their  Creator  for  continued 
mibaiatence  and  preservation.  ^  There  is  a  certain  ancient  tradition 
common  to  all  mankind,  that  all  things  subsist  from  and  by  God,  and  that 
no  kind  of  being  is  self-sufficient,  when  alone,  and  destitute  of  his  pre. 
serving  aid."  (1)  The  apostle  then,  here,  not  only  attributes  the  crea. 
tion,  but  the  conservation  of  all  things  to  Christ ;  but  to  preserve  them 
tu0  presence  must  be  co*extensive  with  them,  and  thus  the  universe  of 
natter  and  created  spirits,  heaven  and  earth,  must  be  filled  with  liis 

(1)  Rapheliuc  in  loo.    Soe  also  Parkhun^'s  Lex 
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power  and  presence,  **  This  short  sentence  implies  that  our  Lord's 
presence  extends  to  every  part  of  the  creation  ;  to  every  being  and 
system  in  the  universe ;  a  most  striking  and  emphatical  description  of 
the  omnipresence  of  God  the  Son."  {HotdetCs  Scripture  TesMianies,) 
To  these  attributes  of  essential  Divinity  is  added,  a  ferfsct  know. 
LEDGE  of  all  things.  This  cannot  be  the  attribute  of  a  creature,  for 
though  it  maybe  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  knowledge  of  the  highest 
order  of  intelligent  creatures  may  be  extended,  yet  are  there  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  God  has  made  peculiar  to  himself  by  solemn  and 
exclusive  claim.  The  first  is,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thoughts' 
and  intents  of  the  heart.  "  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,* 
Jeremiah  xvii,  10.  "Thou,  even  thou  only,"  says  Solomon,  "knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,"  1  Kings  viii,  39.  This  know- 
ledge  is  attributed  to  and  was  claimed  by  our  Lord,  and  that  without 
any  intimation  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  special  revelation,  or 
supernatural  gift,  as  in  a  few  instances  we  see  in  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  bestowed  to  answer  a  particular  and  temporary  purpose.  In 
such  instances  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  knowledge  of  the  spirits 
and  thoughts  of  men  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  a  revelation  made 
to  them  by  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  search  the  heart.  In  the 
case  of  our  Lord,  it  is,  however,  not  merely  said,  **•  And  Jesus  knew 
their  thoughts,^'  that  he  perceived  in  his  spirit^  that  they  so  reasoned 
among  themselves;  but  it  is  referred  to  as  an  attribute  or  original 
^acuity f  and  it  is,  therefore  made  use  of  by  St.  John,  on  one  occasion, 
to  explain  his  conduct  with  reference  to  certain  of  his  enemies : — 
"  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all 
MEN,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew 
WHAT  WAS  IN  MAN."  After  his  exaltation,  also,  he  claims  the  prero 
gative  in  the  full  style  and  majesty  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment :  "  And  all  the  Churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  wMch  search 

RTH  THE  reins  AND  THE  HEART." 

A  striking  description  of  the  omniscience  of  Christ  is  also  found  in 
Heb.  iv,  12,  18,  if  we  understand  it,  with  most  of  the  ancients,  of  thn 
hypostatic  Word ;  to  which  sense,  I  think  the  scope  of  the  passage  and 
context  clearly  determines  it.  "  For  the  Word  of  God  is  quick  (ti\  ing) 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 

is  a  DISCERNER  OF  THE  THOUGHTS  AND  INTENTS  OF  THE  HEART  ;  neither 

is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  for  all  things  are 
NAKED  and  OPEN  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  The 
reasons  for  referring  this  passage  rather  to  Christ,  the  author  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  than  to  the  Gospel  itself,  are,  first,  that  it  agrees  better  with  the  apos- 
tle's argument.  He  is  warning  Christians  against  the  example  of  ancieni 
Jewish  unbelief,  and  enforces  his  warning  by  reminding  them,  that  th 
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Word  of  God  discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  The  argu. 
oient  is  obvious,  if  the  j/ersonal  Word  is  meant ;  not  at  all  so,  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  be  supposed.  Secondly,  the  clauses,  *'  neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight,"  and,  all ''  things 
are  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  him,  ^vith  whom  we  have  to  do,"  or 
**  to  whom  toe  must  give  an  account^^^  are  undoubtedly  spoken  of  a  per. 
son,  and  that  person  our  witness  and  judge.  Those,  therefore,  who 
think  that  the  Gospel  is  spoken  of  in  verse  12,  represent  the  apostle  as 
making  a  transition  from  the  Gospel  to  God  himself  in  what  follows. 
This,  however,  produces  a  violent  break  in  the  argument,  for  which  no 
grammatical  nor  contextiLed  reason  whatever  can  be  given ;  and  it  is 
bvident  that  the  same  metaphor  extends  through  both  verses.  This  is 
taken  from  the  practice  of  dividing  and  cutting  asunder  the  bodies  of 
beasts  slain  for  sacrifice,  and  laying  them  open  for  inspection,  lest  any 
blemish  or  unsoundness  should  lurk  within,  and  render  them  unfit  for 
the  service  of  God.  The  dividing  asunder  of  ^  the  joints  and  marrow" 
in  the  12th  verse,  and  the  being  made  **  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes, 
in  the  13th,  are  all  parts  of  the  same  sacrificial  and  judicial  action^  to 
which,  therefore,  we  can  justly  assign  but  one  agent.  The  only  reason 
given  for  the  other  interpretation  is,  that  the  term  Logos  is  nowhere 
else  used  by  St.  Paul.  This  can  weigh  but  little  against  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  passage.  St.  Luke,  i,  2,  appears  to  use  the  term  Logos 
in  a  personal  sense,  and  he  uses  it  but  once ;  and  if  St.  Paul  uses  it 
here,  and  not  in  his  other  epistles,  this  reason  may  be  given,  that  in 
other  epiJBtles  he  writes  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  united  in  the  same 
Churches ;  here,  to  Jews  alone,  among  whom  we  have  seen  that  the 
Logos  was  a  well  known  theological  term.  (2) 

The  Socinians  urge  against  this  ascription  of  infinite  knowledge  to 
uur  Lord,  Mark  xiii,  32 :  <<  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Sony  but  the 
Father  only."  The  genuineness  of  the  clause  "  neither  the  Son"  has 
been  disputed,  and  is  not  inserted  by  Griesbach  in  his  text ;  there  is  not, 
however,  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection,  though  certainly  in  the  paral- 
lel passage.  Matt,  xxiv,  36,  <<  neither  the  Son"  is  not  found.  ^  But  of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven ;  but 
my  Father  only."  We  are  then  reduced  to  this — a  number  of  passages 
Bxplicitly  declare  that  Christ  knows  all  things ;  there  is  one  which 
declares  that  the  Son  did  not  know  *<  the  day  and  the  hour"  of  judg- 
ment ;  again,  there  is  a  passage  which  certainly  implies  that  even  this 
period  was  known  to  Christ ;  for  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  vi,  14,  speaking  of 
the  ^  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  as  the  universal  judge,  im* 

(9)  *'  Non  deerat  peculiaris  ratio,  cur  Filium  Dei  sic  vocaret,  cum  ad  Hebrseot 
fcriberet,  qui  eum  illo  nomine  indigitare  solebant :  ul  constat  ox  Targum,  cujua 
pars  hoc  tempore  facia  est,  et  ex  Philone  aliisque  Hellenistis.**  (Poli  Synop,) 
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mediately  adds,  *<  which  in  Ms  own  Ume$  luupotc  tdio*cj  Bhall  show  who 
is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,"  &c.  The  day  of  judgment  is  here 
called  **  his  own  Umes^*^  or  ^  Aw  own  seasans^*  which,  in  its  obviou* 
sense,  means  the  season  he  has  himself  fixed,  since  a  certain  manifesta- 
tion of  himself  is  in  its  fulness  reserved  by  him  to  that  period.  Af 
**  the  times  and  the  seasons,"  also  are  said,  in  another  place,  to  be  in 
the  Father  s  **  own  power ;"  so  by  an  equivalent  phrase,  they  are  here 
said  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Son,  because  they  are  ^  his  own  times." 
Doubtless,  then,  he  knew  ^  the  day  and  the  hour  of  judgment."  (3) 
Now,  certainly,  no  such  glaring  and  direct  contradiction  can  exist  in 
the  word  of  truth,  as  that  our  Lord  should  know  the  day  of  judgment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  not  know  it.  Either, 
therefore,  the  passage  in  Mark  must  admit  of  an  interpretation  which 
will  make  it  consistent  with  other  passages  idiich  clearly  affirm  our 
Lord's  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  consequently  of  this  great  day,  or 
these  passages  must  submit  to  such  an  interpretation  as  will  bring  them 
into  accordance  with  that  in  Mark.  It  cannot,  however,  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  texts,  which  clearly  predicate  an  infinite  know- 
ledge, should  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  finite  and  partial  knowledge, 
and  this  attempt  would  only  establish  a  contradiction  between  the  text 
and  the  comment.  Their  interpretation  is  imperative  upon  us ;  bat 
the  text  in  Mark  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  which  involves  no  con* 
tradiction  or  absurdity  whatever,  and  which  makes  it  accord  with  the 
rest  of  the  Scripture  testimony  on  this  subject.  This  may  be  done  two 
ways.     The  first  is  adopted  by  Macknight. 

^  The  word  oidev  here  seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
junction,  hiphU^  which  in  verbs  denoting  action,  makes  that  action, 
whatever  it  is,  pass  to  another.  Wherefore  eu5eu,  which  properly  signi- 
fies,  /  knoWy  used  in  the  sense  of  the  conjunction  kiphilf  signifies,  J 
make  another  to  knoWf  I  declare.  The  word  has  this  meaning,  without 
dispute,  1  Cor.  ii,  2.  <  I  determined,  eidevai^  to  know  nothing  among 
you,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;'  t.  e.  I  determined  to  make 
known,  to  preach  nothing,  but  Jesus  Christ.  So,  likewise,  in  the  text. 
*  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour,  none  maketh  you  to  know,'  none  hath 
power  to  make  you  know  it ;  just  as  the  phrase.  Matt,  xx,  28,  *  is  not 
mine  to  give,'  signifies, '  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  :' — '  no,  aot  the 
angels,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  Neither  man  nor  angel,  nor 
sven  the  Son  himself,  can  reveal  the  day  and  hour  of  the  destructicn 
of  Jerusalem  to  you  :  because  the  Father  hath  determined  that  it  shoold 
not  be  revealed."  {Hamumy,) 

The  second  is  the  usual  manner  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  refers 
the  words  <<  neither  the  Son"  exclusively  to  the  human  nature  of  our 

(3)  Kaipois  iitoif,  tempore,  quod  ipse  nooit  Erat  itaque  tempns  odTOttliu  Ciinair' 
%notum  ApootoliB.**   (Rooenmuller,) 
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trfnrd,  which  we  know,  as  to  the  body,  **  grew  in  stature,"  and  as  to  the 
Aind,  in  ^  wisdonu"  Bishop  Kidder,  in  answering  the  Socinian^objec- 
tion  from  the  lips  of  a  Jew,  observes,-^ 

^  1.  That  we  ChrUHans  do  believe,  not  only  that  Chbist  was  Gon , 
Mit  ako  that  he  was  perfed  manf  cf  a  reatonahU  soul^  and  human  JMk 

^  We  do  belieye,  that  his  body  was  like  one  of  oufv ;  a  real,  not  a 
fioitastic  and  imaginary  one. 

**  We  do  also  believe,  that  he  had  a  human  sou^  of  the  same  nature 
and  kind  with  one  of  ours ;  though  it  was  free  from  sin,  and  all  original 
stain  and  corruption.  And  no  wonder  then,  that  we  read  of  him,  tKat 
he  increased^  not  only  in  gtotwre^  and  in  favour  wvHi  God  and  many  but 
•n  vsiBdom  also  :  Luke  ii,  52.  Now  toisdom  is  a  spiritual  endowment, 
and  belongs  to  the  mind  or  mw2.  He  could  not  be  said  to  increase  in 
wisdom  as  he  was  God  ;  nor  could  this  be  said  of  him  with  respect  to 
his  hody^  for  that  is  not  the  subject  o{  wisdom;  but  with  regard  to  the 
human  soul  of  Chbist,  the  other  part  of  our  human  nature. 

*<  2.  It  must  be  granted,  that  as  man  he  did  not  know  beyond  the 
capacities  of  human  and  finite  understanding ;  and  not  what  he  knew  as 
God.  He  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  in  this  respect  things  not 
knowable  by  tnofi,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  Divine  nature  and  wisdom 
thotight  fit  to  communicate  and  impart  such  knowledge  to  him. 

**  8.  That  therefore  Christ  may  be  said,  with  respect  to  his  human 
nature  and  finite  understanding,  not  to  know  the  precise  time,  the  day 
and  hour  of  some  future  events. 

^  4.  'Tis  farther  to  be  considered  how  the  evangelists  report  this 
matter ;  they  do  it  in  such  termd  as  are  very  observable.  Of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  it  follows,  neither  the  Son.  He  doth  not 
say  the  Son  of  Gon,  nor  the  ^o^y  or  Word,  but  the  Son  only. 

^  I  do  not  know  all  this  while,  where  there  is  any  inconsistency  in 
the  faith  of  Christians;  [arising  from  this  view ;]  when  we  believe  that 
Jssus  was  in  aU  things  made  like  unto  us,  and  in  some  respect  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  Heb.  ii,  7,  17.  I  see  no  force  in  the  abovOi. 
named  objection."  {Dfmumstration  of  Meuiah,) 

The  ^  Son  of  man,"  it  is  true,  is  here  placed  above  the  angels ;  but, 
as  Wateriand  observes,  **  the  particular  concern  the  Son  of  man  has  in 
the  last  judgment  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  supposed  climax  or 
Ipudation. 

^  It  is,  indeed,  objected  by  Socinians,  that  these  interpretations  of 
Mark  xiii,  82,  charge  our  Saviour,  if  not  with  direct  falsehood,  at  least 
with  criminal  evasion ;  since  he  could  not  say  with  truth  and  sincerity, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  day,  if  he  knew  it  in  any  capacity* ;  as  it 
eannot  be  denied  that  man  is  immortal,  so  long  as  he  is,  in  any  respect, 
immortal.     The  answer  to  this  is,  that  as  it  may  truly  be  said  of  the 
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froify  of  man,  that  it  is  not  inunortal,  though  the  wul  is ;  so  it  may, 
equal  truth,  be  said,  that  the  San  of  man  was  ignorant  of  some  things, 
though  the  San  of  God  knew  every  thing.  It  is  not,  then,  inconsistent 
with  truth  and  sincerity  for  our  Lord  to  deny  that  he  knew  what  he 
really  did  know  in  one  capacity,  while  he  was  ignorant  of  it  in  an* 
other.  Thus,  in  one  place  he  says,  <  Now  1  am  no  more  in  the  world» 
John  xvii,  11 ;  and  in  another, '  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  yoo,  Uul 
me  ye  have  not  always,'  Matt,  xxvi,  11 ;  yet  on  another  occasion,  he 
says,  *  Lo  I  am  with  you  edways,'  Matt,  zxviii,  20 ;  and  again,  <  If  any 
man  love  me— my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him,'  John  xiv,  23.  From  hence  we  see  that 
our  Lord  might,  without  any  breach  of  sincerity,  deny  that  of  himself^ 
considered  in  one  capacity,  which  he  could  not  have  denied  in  another. 
There  was  no  equivocation  in  his  denying  the  knowledge  of '  that  day 
and  that  hour,'  since,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature,  it  was  most 
true ;  and  that  he  designed  it  to  refer  alone  to  his  human  nature,  is 
probable,  because  he  does  not  say  the  Son  of  God  was  ignorant  of  that 
day,  but  the  Son^  meaning  the  Son  of  man^  as  appears  from  the  con- 
text, Matthew  xxiv,  37,  39 ;  Mark  xii%  26,  34.  Thus  Mark  xiii,  32, 
which,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  to  favour  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  is 
capable  of  a  rational  and  unforced  interpretation,  consistently  with  the 
orthodox  faith."  {Holden^s  Testimonies.) 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  attributed  to  Christ,  so  also  is  the 
knowledge  of  futurity ^  which  is  another  quality  so  peculiar  to  Deity, 
that  we  find  the  true  God  distinguishing  himself  from  all  the  false  divi* 
nities  of  the  heathen  by  this  circumstance  alone.  *^  To  whom  will  ye 
liken  me,  and  make  me  equal,  and  compare  me,  that  we  may  be  like  ?" 
^  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me.  Declaring  the  end  from  the 
beginnings  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  donCf  saying, 
My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure,"  Isa.  xlvi,  5, 
9,  10.  All  the  predictions  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  and  which  are  no- 
where referred  by  him  to  inspiration^  the  source  to  which  all  the  pro. 
phets  and  apostles  refer  their  prophetic  gifts,  but  were  spoken  as  from 
his  own  prescience,  are  in  proof  of  his  possessing  this  attribute.  It  ia 
also  affirmed,  John  vi,  64,  that  **  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  wki 
they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him ;"  and  again, 
John  xiii,  11,  '^  For  Jesus  knew  who  should  betray  him." 

Thus  we  find  the  Scriptures  ascribing  to  Jesus  an  existence  without 
beginning,  without  change,  without  limitation,  and  connected,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  space  which  it  fills,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  per. 
feet  intelligence.  These  are  essential  attributes  of  Deity.  **  Measures 
of  power  may  be  communicated ;  degrees  of  wisdom  and  goodness  may 
be  imparted  to  created  spirits ;  but  our  conceptions  of  Grod  are  con* 
founded,  and  we  lose  sight  of  every  circumstance  by  which  he  ifl  cha 
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raeterizedy  if  such  a  manner  of  existence  as  we  hav  e  now  described  be 
«   etmunon  to  him  and  any  creature."  (HiXCt  Lectures,) 

To  these  attributes  may  also  be  added  omnipotence,  which  is  also 
peculiar  to  the  Godhead ;  for,  though  power  may  be  communicated  to  t 
creature,  yet  a  finite  capacity  must  limit  the  communicatiou,  noi  san  it 
exist  infinitely,  any  more  than  wisdom,  except  in  an  infinite  nature. 
C^rint  is,  however,  styled,  Rev.  i,  8,  "  The  Almighty."  To  the  Jews 
be  said: '  What  things  soever  he  [the  Father]  doeth,  these  also  doxth 
TUB  Son  likewise."  Farther,  he  declares,  that  *^  as  the  Father  hath 
r  iFB  IN  HIMSELF,  SO  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself," 
which  is  a  most  strongly  marked  distinction  between  himself  and  all 
creatures  whatever*  He  has  *^  life  in  himself,"  and  he  has  it  '*  as  the 
Father"  has  it,  that  is,  perfectly  and  infinitely,  which  sufiiciently  de- 
monstrates that  he  is  of  the  same  essence,  or  he  could  not  have  this 
communion  of  properties  with  the  Father.  The  life  is,  indeed,  said  to 
be  ^gvoen^^  but  this  communication  from  the  Father  makes  no  differ, 
ence  in  the  argument.  Whether  the  '<  life"  mean  the  same  original 
and  independent  life,  which  at  once  entitles  the  Deity  to  the  appella- 
tions <*Thb  living  God,"  and  "The  Fatheb  of  spibits,"  or  the 
bestowing  of  eternal  life  upon  all  believers,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
The  "  life"  which  is  thus  bestowed  upon  believers,  the  continuance  and 
perfect  blessedness  of  existence,  is  from  Christ  as  its  fountain,  and  he 
has  it  at  the  Father  himself  hath  it.  By  his  eternal  generation  it 
was  derived  from  the  Father  to  him,  and  he  possesses  it  equally  with 
the  Father ;  by  the  appointment  of  his  Father  he  is  made  the  source 
of  eternal  life  to  believers,  as  having  that  life  in  himself  to  bestow, 
and  to  supply  for  ever. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  Scriptural  argument,  from  Divine  attri. 
butes  being  ascribed  by  the  disciples  to  our  Saviour,  and  claimed  by 
himself,  with  his  own  remarkable  declaration,  <<  All  things  which  the 
Father  hath  are  mine,"  John  xvi,  15.  "  Here  he  challenges  to  himself 
the  incommunicable  attributes,  and,  consequently,  that  essence  which 
is  inseparable  from  them."  {Whitby,)  ^U  God  the  Son  hath  all 
things  that  the  Father  hath,  then  hath  he  all  -the  attributes  and  perfee- 
tions  belonging  to  the  Father,  the  same  power,  rights,  and  privilege^ 
the  same  honour  and  glory ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  same  nature,  mibtteneei 
Mid  Oodbead."  {Wal^rhmd.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ths  Acts  asckibbd  to  Chbist  Pboofs  of  his  Bivinitt. 

This  argument  is  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing ;  for,  if  not  inly 
the  proper  names  of  God,  his  majestic  and  peculiar  titles,  and  his  attri^ 
butes,  are  attributed  to  our  Lord ;  but  if  also  acts  have  been  done  hj 
him  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  performed  by  any  crea« 
turc,  however  exalted,  then  he  by  whom  they  were  done  must  be  truly 
God. 

The  first  act  of  this  kind  is  creation — ^the  creation  of  all  things.  It  is 
not  here  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  that  creation,  in 
its  proper  sense,  that  is,  the  production  of  things  out  of  nothing,  is  pos. 
sible  only  to  Dwine  power.  Tlie  Socinians  themselves  acknowledge 
this ;  and,  therefore,  employ  their  perverting,  but  feeble  criticisms  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  creation,  of  which  Christ,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  said  to  be  the  author,  is  to  be  understood  of  a  moral 
creation,  or  of  the  regtUation  of  all  things  in  the  evangelic  dispensation. 
I  shall  not  adduce  many  passages  to  prove  that  a  proper  creation  is 
ascribed  to  our  Lord ;  for  they  are  sufficiently  in  the  recollection  of  the 
reader.  It  is  enough  that  two  or  three  of  them  only  be  exhibited,  which 
cannot  be  taken,  without  manifest  absurdity,  in  any  other  sense  but  as 
attributing  the  whole  physical  creation  to  him. 

The  ascription  of  the  creation  of  **  all  things,"  in  the  ph3rsical  sense, 
to  the  Divine  Word,  in  the  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  has  been 
vindicated  against  the  Socinian  interpretation  in  a  preceding  page.  I 
shall  only  farther  remark  upon  it,  first,  that  if  St.  John  had  intended  a 
moral,  and  not  a  physical  creation,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  does  without  intending  to  mislead ;  a  supposition  equally  contrary 
to  his  inspiration  and  to  his  piety.  He  affirms  that  '<  all  thingty^  and  that 
without  limitation  or  restriction,  **  were  made  by  him  ;*'  that  «  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made ;"  which  clearly  means, 
that  there  is  no  created  object  which  had  not  Christ  for  its  Creator;  an 
assertion  which  contains  a  retseUxtion  of  a  most  important  and  funda' 
mental  doctrine.  If,  however,  it  be  taken  in  the  Socinian  sense,  it  is  a 
pitiful  truism,  asserting  that  Christ  did  nothing  in  establishing  his  religion 
which  he  did  not  do :  for  to  this  effect  their  Version  itself  expresses  it,— 
^  all  things  were  done  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  done 
that  hath  been  done ;"  or,  as  they  might  have  rendered  it,  to  make  the 
folly  still  more  manifest,  <«  without  him  was  not  any  thing  done  that  was 
done  by  him,  or  which  he  himself  did.''  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  notion  of  arranging  or  regulating  the  new  dispensation,  the  apostle 
Adds  a  full  confirmation  of  his  former  doctrine,  that  the  pkjfsieal  creatiioi 
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was  the  result  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Wonl,  by  ass«\rtiiig,  that 
**  TBS  woKLD  WAS  MADE  by  him ;?  (4)  that  world  into  which  he  came 
as  **  the  lighty^^  that  world  in  which  he  was  when  he  was  made  flesh ; 
that  world  which ''  knew  him  not."  It  matters  nothing  to  the  argument, 
whether  *'  the  world"  be  understood  of  men  or  of  the  material  world ; 
on  either  supposition  it  was  made  by  him,  and  the  creation  was,  there* 
forr,  physical.  In  neither  case  could  the  creation  be  a  moral  one,  for 
the  material  world  is  incapable  of  a  moral  renewal ;  and  the  world 
which  ^  knew  not"  Christ,  if  understood  of  men^  was  not  renewed,  but 
unregenerated ;  or  he  would  have  been  **  known,"  that  is,  acknowledged 
by  them. 

Another  passage,  equally  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  but  a 
physical  creation,  is  found  in  Heb.  i,  3,  "  By  whom  also  he  kadb  ths 
woKLBs."  "  God,"  says  the  apostle,  ^  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things ;"  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  give /artier  information  of  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  the  personage  thus  denominated  *<  Son"  and  **  heir  ;"  and  his  very 
first  declaration  concerning  him,  in  this  exposition  of  his  character,  in 
order  to  prove  him  greater  than  angels,  who  are  the  greatest  of  all 
created  beings,  is  that  '*by  him  also  God  made  the  worlds."  Two 
methods  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  force  of  this 
decisive  testimony  as  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  grounded  upon  his  creative 
acts.  The  first  is,  to  render  the  words,  <<  for  whom  he  made  the 
worlds ;"  thus  referring  creation  immediately  to  the  Father,  and  making 
the  preposition  dioj  with  a  genitive  case,  signify  the  Jirud  caute^  the 
reason  or  end,  for  which  ''  the  worlds"  were  created.  Were  this  even 
allowed,  it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine  to  assert,  that  for  a  mere  man, 
FOR  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  a  mere  man,  as  Christ  is  taken  to 
be  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  **  the  worlds,"  the  whole  visible  crea. 
tion,  with  its  various  orders  of  intellectual  beings,  were  created.  This 
is  a  position  almost  as  much  opposed  to  that  corrupt  hypothesis  as  is 
the  orthodox  doctrine  itself,  and  is  another  instance  in  proof  that  diffi. 
culticB  are  multiplied,  rather  than  lessened,  by  departing  from  the 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture.  But  no  example  is  found,  in  the  whole 
New  Testament,  of  the  use  of  dia  with  a  genitive  to  express  the  Jiiud 
oause ;  and,  in  the  very  next  verse,  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  construction 
to  express  the  efficient  cause, — ^  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  oor 
nnj."  **This  interpretation,"  says  Whitby,  justly,  **  is  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  all  grammarians ;  contrary  to  the  exposition  of  all  the  Greek 
(athen,  and  also  without  example  in  the  New  Testament." 

Tlie  second  resource,  therefore,  is  to  understand  **  the  worlds,"  tcv^ 
QMPoc^  in  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase,  for  **  the  ages,"  or  the  Groepel 

(4)  **  The  world  was  enlightened  by  him,"  says  tho  New  Veraion ;  whieh  per 
Ibctlj  grataitouB  rendering  ha«  been  before  adverted  to. 
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dfa|«eitaiation.  But  **6i  autve^  absolutely  put,  doth  neviir  flignify  the 
Church,  or  evangelical  state;  nor  doth  the  Scripture  t^er  speak  of  the 
world  to  come  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  singular  number  only."  (  Whitby.) 
The  phrase  hi  auwe^  was  adopted  either  as  equivalent  to  the  Jewish 
division  of  the  whole  creation  into  three  parts,  this  lower  world,  the 
region  of  the  stars,  and  the  third  heaven,  the  residence  of  God  ani*  hir 
angels ;  or  as  expressive  of  the  duration  of  the  world,  extending  through 
an  idefinite  number  of  ages,  and  standing  opposed  to  the  short  life  of 
its  inhalntants.  kutv  primo  longum  tempuSf  postea  etemitaiem,  apud 
Bcriptores  N.  T.  vero  Ko<T/tav  mundum  significat,  ex  Hebraismo,  ubi 
DS);r  et  O'dSij;  de  mundo  accipitur,  quia  mundus  post  tot  generationes 
hominum  perpetuo  durat.  {Roaenmuller,)  The  apostle,  in  writing  to  the 
Hebrews,  used,  therefore,  a  mode  of  expression  which  was  not  only 
familiar  to  them ;  but  which  they  could  not  but  understand  of  the  natural 
creation.  This,  however,  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  in  the  11th  chapter — <<  through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
WORLDS  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are 
seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear  ;"  words  which  can  only 
be  understood  of  the  physical  creation.  Another  consideration,  which 
takes  the  declaration,  '<  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,"  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  the  captious  and  puerile  criticism  on  which  we  have 
remarked,  is,  that,  in  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  apostle  reiterates  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ :  ^  But  unto  thb 
Son  he  saith,"  not  only,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;" 
but,  "  Thou,  Lord,  {Jehovah,)  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands :"  words 
to  which  the  perverted  adroitness  of  heretics  has  been  able  to  affix  no 
meaning,  when  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  as  addressed  to  Christ , 
and  which  will  for  ever  attach  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  inspiration, 
the  title  of  ^  Jehovah,"  and  array  him  in  all  the  majesty  of  creative 
power  and  glory.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  conclusive  argument  in  favow 
of  the  three  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  comprehended  in  the 
orthodox  faith,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  this  celebrated  chapter, 
according  to  any  fair  rule  of  natural  and  customary  interpretation,  with- 
out  admitting  that  Christ  is  God,  the  Divine  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Mediator.  The  last  is  indicated  by  his  being  the  medium  through 
whom,  in  these  last  days,  the  will  of  God  is  communicated  to  mankiDdy 
^  God  hath  spoken"  by  him ;  and  by  his  being  *^  anointed*^  priest  and 
king  **  above  hUfeUows,"  The  second  is  expressed  both  by  his  title, 
**  THE  Son,"  and  by  the  superiority  which,  in  virtue  of  that  namej  he 
has  above  angels,  and  the  worship  which,  as  the  Son,  they  are  enjoined 
to  pay  to  him.  He  is  also  called  God,  and  this  term  is  fixed  in  its 
highest  import,  by  his  being  declared  <'  the  brightness  of  the  Fathei^t 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  and  by  the  creative  ai 
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wUeh  are  aaeribed  to  him ;  while  his  character  of  Son,  na  being  (  f  the 
Father,  is  still  preserved  by  the  two  metaphors  of  **  brightness*^  and 
"tnu^e,"  and  by  the  expression,  '*  God,  even  thy  GodJ*^  On  these  prin- 
ciples only  is  the  apostle  intelligible ;  on  any  other,  the  whole  chapter  is 
incapable  of  consistent  exposition 

The  only  additional  passage  which  it  is  necessary  to  prodr.co,  io 
order  to  show  that  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  that  tho 
creation  of  which  he  is  the  author,  is  not  a  moral  but  a  physical  crea- 
tion ;  not  the  framing  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  tiie  forming  of 
the  whole  universe  of  creatures  out  of  nothing,  is  Colofls.  i,  lB-17 : 
'^Who  is  the  ncaoB  of  the  invisible  God,  the  FiBflT  bobn  of  every 
creature :  for  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domi- 
Dions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  bt  him,  and 
FOB  him ;  and  he  is  depose  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist/' 
The  Socinians  interpret  this  of  "  that  great  change  which  was  intro- 
duced  into  the  moral  world,  and  particularly  into  the  relative  situation 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel."  {Impracea 
Vernon.)    But, 

1.  The  apostle  introduces  this  passage  as  a  reason  why  we  have 
^  redemption  through  his  blood ;"  ver.  14 ;  why,  in  other  words,  the 
death  of  Christ  was  efficacious,  and  obviously  attributes  this  efficacy  to 
the  dignity  of  his  nature.  This  is  the  scope  of  his  argument.  2.  He, 
therefore,  affirms  him  to  be  ^  (^  tfiuzge"  (sixuv,)  the  exact  representa- 
tion or  resemblance  of  the  invisible  God ;  which,  when  compared  with 
Heb.  i,  2,  **  who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,"  shows  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  not  applicable  to  any  human  or  angelic  being, — "  the  first 
horn  of  every  creature ;"  or,  more  literally, "  the  first  horn  of  the  whole 
creation  J*^  The  Arians  have  taken  this  in  the  sense  of  the  first-made 
crealure ;  but  this  is  refuted  by  the  term  itself,  which  is  not  "  first 
made,*^  but  **  first  horn ;"  and  by  the  following  verse,  which  proves  him 
to  he  first  bom,  for,  or  because  (on)  "  by  him  were  all  things  created." 
As  to  the  date  of  his  being,  he  was  hefore  all  created  things,  for  they 
were  created  by  him :  as  to  the  manner  of  his  being,  he  was  by  gene* 
radon  not  creation.  The  apostle  does  not  say,  that  he  was  created  the 
fiivt  of  all  creatures;  but,  that  he  was  horn  before  them:  {Vide  Wdf 
in  loc^ — a  plain  allusion  to  the  generation  of  the  Son  before  time  began, 
and  before  creatures  existed.  Wolf  has  also  shown,  that  among  the 
Jews  Jeliovah  is  sometimes  called  the  primogenitum  mundij  ^  the  first 
born  of  the  world,"  because  they  attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  Logos,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  ostensible  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whom  certainly  they  never  meant  to  include  amdfng  the 
nreaturcki ;  and  that  they  called  him  also  the  Son  of  God.    It  was,  theoi 
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in  perfect  accordance  with  the  theological  language  of  the  Jews  tfaem- 
aelvesy  tiiat  the  apostle  calla  our  Lord  ^  the  first  born  of  the  whole 
creation." 

The  Arian  interpretation,  which  makes  the  first-made  creature  the 
Creator  of  the  rest,  is  thus  destroyed.  The  Socinian  notion  is  as  nmni. 
festly  absurd.  If  the  creation  here  be  the  new  dispensation,  the  Chris.' 
tian  Church,  then  to  call  Christ  the  first  bom  of  this  creation  is  to  make 
the  apostle  say  that  Christ  was  the  first-made  member  of  the  Christiaa 
Church ;  and  the  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  he  made  or  constituted 
the  Church  !  If  by  this  they  mean  simply  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Christianity,  we  have  again  a  puerile  truism  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
apostle.  If  they  mean  that  the  apostle  declares  that  Christ  was  the 
first  Christian,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  gravely  affirmed 
as  a  comment  on  the  words ;  if  any  thing  else,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  connection  in  the  argument,  that  is,  between  the  proposition 
that  Christ  is  the  first  born  of  the  whole  creation,  and  the  proof  of  it 
which  is  adduced,  that  by  him  were  all  things  created.  The  annotatora 
on  the  New  Version  say,  ^  It  is  plain  from  comparing  this  passage  with 
verse  18,  (where  Christ  is  called  the  first  bom  from  the  dead,)  that 
Christ  is  called  the  first  born  of  the  whole  creation,  because  he  is  the 
first  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  to  an  immortal  life."  This  is  far 
from  being  **  plain ;"  but  it  is  plain  that,  in  these  two  verses,  the  apostle 
speaks  of  Christ  in  two  different  states,  first,  in  his  state  ^  before  all 
things,"  and  as  the  sustainer  of  all  things  ;  and,  then,  in  his  state  in 
**  the  Churchy"  verse  18,  in  which  is  added  to  the  former  particulars 
respecting  him, — that  '*  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church,  who  is 
the  beginning,  the  first  bom  from  the  dead."  Again,  if  in  verses  15, 
16,  17,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  what  Christ  is  in  and  to  the  Church, 
under  the  figure  of  a  creation  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  when 
he  drops  the  figure  and  teaches  us  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 
the  first  born  from  the  dead,  he  uses  a  mere  tautology  ;  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  reason  why  he  should  not,  in  the' same  plain  terms,  have  stated 
his  proposition  at  once,  without  resorting  to  expressions  which,  in  this 
view,  would  be  far-fetched  and  delusive.  In  <<  the  Church"  he  was 
**  head,"  and  **  the  first  born  from  the  dead,"  the  only  one  who  ever 
rose  to  die  no  more,  and  who  gives  an  immortal  life  to  those  he  quick- 
ens ;  but  before  the  Church  existed,  or  he  himself  became  incarnate^ 
M  before  all  things,"  says  the  apostle,  he  was  the  <<  first  born  of  the  whole 
creation,"  that  is,  as  the  fathers  understood  it,  he  was  bom  or  begotten 
before  every  creature.  But  the  very  terms  of  the  text  are  an  abundant 
refiitation  of  the  notion,  ^  that  the  creation  here  mentioned  is  not  the 
creation  of  natural  substances."  The  things  created  are  said  to  be  ^  afl 
things ^n  heaven  and  upon  the  earth  ;"  and,  lest  the  invisible  spirits  in 
the  heaven  should  be  thought  to  be  excluded,  the  apostle  adds  '^thingN 
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raible  and  things  invisible ;"  and,  lest  the  invisible  things  should  be 
mderstood  o£  inferior  angels  or  spiritual  beings,  and  the  high  and  glo- 
rious  beings,  who  *^  excel  in  strength,"  and  are,  in  Scripture,  invested 
with  other  elevated  properties,  should  be  suspected  to  be  exceptions,  the 
apostle  becomes  still  more  particidar,  and  adds,  whether  **  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,"  terms  by  which  the  Jews  ex- 
pressed  the  different  orders  of  angels,  and  which  are  used  in  that  sense 
b;  this  apostle,  Ephesians  i,  21.  It  is  a  shameless  criticism  of  the 
authors  of  the  New  Version,  and  shows  how  hardly  they  were  pushed 
by  this  decisive  passage,  that  ^  the  apostle  does  not  here  specify  thinga 
themselves,  namely,  celestial  and  terrestrial  substances,  but  merely 
tiaies  of  things,  namely,  thrones,  dominions,  dec,  which  are  only  ranks 
and  orders  of  beings  in  the  rational  and  moral  world."  Was  it,  then, 
forgotten,  that  before  St.  Paul  speaks  of  things  in  rank  and  order,  he 
speaks  o£aU  things  collectively  which  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible 
and  in/isible?  If  so,  he  then,  unquestionably,  speaks  o£^  things  tJiem- 
fe2t>es,"  or  he  speaks  of  nothing.  Nor  is  it  true,  that,  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  thrones,  dominions,  dec,  he  speaks  of  the  creation  of  ranks  and 
orders.  He  does  not  speak  ^  merely  of  tkUes  of  things,  but  of  things  in 
states ;  he  does  not  say  that  Christ  created  thrones^  and  dominionSj  and 
prineipaliiiegf  and  powers^  which  would  have  been  more  to  their  pur- 
pose, but  that  he  created  all  things,  'whether'  etre,  'they  be  thrones,* 
dec."  The  apostle  adds,  that  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  fok 
him,  as  the  end ;  which  could  not  be  said  of  Christ,  even  if  a  moral 
creation  were  intended,  since,  on  the  Socinian  h3rpothe8is  that  he  is  a 
mere  man,  a  prophet  of  God,  he  is  but  the  instrument  of  restoring  man 
to  obedience  and  subjection,  for  the  glory  and  in  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  God.  But  how  is  the  whole  of  this  description  to  be  made 
applicable  to  a  figurative  creation,  to  the  moral  restoration  of  lapsed 
beings  ?  It  Is  as  plainly  higioricdl  as  the  words  of  Moses,  ^  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  ^  Things  visible"  and 
**  things  on  earth"  comprise,  of  course,  all  those  objects  which,  being 
neither  sensible  nor  rational,  are  incapable  of  moral  regeneration,  while 
**  things  in  heaven"  and  <'  things  invisible"  comprise  the  angels  which 
never  sinned  and  who  need  no  repentance  and  no  renewal.  Such  are 
those  gross  perversions  of  the  word  of  God  which  this  heresy  induces, 
and  with  such  indelible  evidence  is  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  declared 
fay  his  acts  of  power  and  glory,  as  the  Universal  Cbeator.  The 
admirable  observations  of  Bishop  Pearson  may,  properly,  conclude 
what  has  been  said  on  this  important  passage  of  inspired  writ. 

^  In  these  words  our  Saviour  is  expressly  styled  the  '  first  bom  of 
every  creature,'  that  is,  begotten  by  God,  as  *  the  Son  of  his  love, 
antecedently  to  all  other  emanations,  before  any  thing  proceeded  fron. 

bim,  or  was  framed  and  created  by  him.     And  that  precedency  is  pre 
Vol.  I  88 
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■entiy  proTed  by  this  andeniable  argument,  that  all  other  emanatioiM  off 
productioDs  come  firom  him,  and  whatsoever  received  its  being  by  crsa 
tion  was  by  him  created,  which  assertion  is  delivered  in  the  most 
proper,  full,  and  frequent  expressions  imaginable :  First,  in  the  plain 
language  of  Moees,  as  most  consonant  to  his  description  :  *  for  by  him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth ;'  sig- 
nifying  thereby  that  he  speaketh  of  the  same  creation.  Second  Y,  by  a 
division  which  Moses  never  used,  as  describing  the  production  c^Jy  oi 
corporeal  substances :  lest,  therefore,  those  immaterial  beings  might 
seem  exempted  from  the  Son's  creation,  because  omitted  in  Moses's 
description,  he  addeth  '  visible  and  invisible ;'  and  lest  in  that  invisible 
world,  among  the  many  degrees  of  celestial  hierarchy,  any  order  might 
seem  exempted  from  an  essential  dependence  on  him,  he  nameth  those 
which  are  of  greatest  eminence,  *  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dcxkiinions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers,'  and  under  them  comprehendeth  all  the 
rest.  Nor  doth  it  yet  suffice,  thus  to  extend  the  object  of  his  power,  by 
asserting  all  things  to  be  made  by  him,  except  it  be  so  understood  as  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  his  person,  and  the  authority  of  his 
action.  For  lest  we  should  conceive  the  Son  of  God  framing  the  world 
as  a  mere  instrumental  cause  which  worketh  by  and  for  another,  he 
showeth  him  as  well  the  final  as  the  efficient  cause ;  for. '  all  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him.'  Lastly,  whereas  all  things  first 
receive  their  being  by  creation,  and  when  they  have  received  it,  continue 
in  the  same  by  virtue  of  God's  conservation,  *  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being ;'  lest  in  any  thing  we  should  not  depend 
immediately  upon  the  Son  of  God,  he  is  described  as  the  conserver.  as 
well  as  the  Creator,  for  <  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist.'  If  then  we  consider  these  two  latter  verses  by  themselves, 
we  cannot  deny  but  they  are  a  most  complete  description  of  the  Crea* 
tor  of  the  world  ;  and  if  they  were  spoken  of  God  the  Father,  could 
be  no  way  injurious  to  his  majesty,  who  is  nowhere  more  plainly,  oi 
fully  set  forth  unto  us  as  the  Maker  of  the  world." 

But  our  Lord  himself  professes  to  do  other  acts,  beside  the  great  act 
of  ereaUng^  which  are  peculiar  to  Grod ;  and  such  acts  are  also  attri- 
buted  to  him  by  his  inspired  apostles.  His  pregerving  of  aD  things 
made  by  him  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  which  implies  not  only 
a  Divine  jpower,  but  also  vbiquity,  since  he  must  be  present  to  all  tfaings^ 
in  order  to  their  constant  conservation.  The  final  destruction  of  the 
whole  frame  of  material  nature  is  also  as  expressly  attributed  to  him  as 
its  creation.  ^  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundatioD 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  woiics  of  thine  hands ;  these  shall 
perish,  but  thou  remainest,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  rsRM 
DF,  and  they  shall  be  changed."  Here  omnipotent  power  is  sera 
**  changing,"  and  removing,  and  taking  away  the  vast  universe  of  mate- 
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rial  triingR  with  (he  same  ease  aa  it  was  spoken  into  being  and  at  first 
disposed  into  order.  Generally,  too,  our  Lord  clainos  to  perform  the 
works  of  his  Father.  <<  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
Jie  not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works.'' — 
Should  this,  even,  be  restrained  to  the  working  of  miracles,  the  argu. 
roent  remains  the  same.  No  prophet,  no  apostle,  ever  used  sucb 
language  in  speaking  of  his  miraculous  gifts.  Jlere  Christ  declares 
that  he  performs  the  works  of  his  Father ;  not  merely  tbpt  the  Father 
worked  by  him,  but  that  he  himself  did  the  wcks  of  God  ;  which  can 
ral}  mean  works  proper  or  peculiar  to  God,  and  which  a  Divine 
power  only  could  effect.  (5)  So  the  Jews  understood  him,  for,  upon 
this  declaration,  '*  they  sought  again  to  take  him."  That  this  power  of 
working  miracles  was  in  him  an  original  power,  appears  also  from  his 
bestowing  that  power  upon  his  disciples.  <<  Behold  I  give  unto  you 
power  to  tread  on  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you,"  Luke  x,  19. — 
"  And  HE  GAVE  them  power  and  authority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure 
diseases,"  Luke  ix,  1.  Their  miracles  were,  therefore,  to  be  performed 
in  his  NAKE,  by  which  the  power  of  effecting  them  was  expressly 
reserved  to  him.  "  In  my  naxe  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;"  «  and  hh 
EAKB  through  faith  in  his  name  hath  made  this  man  strong." 

The  manner  in  which  our  Lord  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  is  farthei 
in  proof  that  he  performs  acts  peculiar  to  the  Godhead.  He  speaks  of 
"  sending  the  Spirit"  in  the  language  of  one  who  had  an  original  right 
and  an  inherent  power  to  bestow  that  wondrous  gifl  which  was  to 
impart  miraculous  energies,  and  heavenly  wisdom,  comfort,  and  purity 
to  human  minds.  Does  the  Father  send  the  Spirit  ?  He  claims  the 
same  power, — "  the  Comforter,  whom  T  will  send  unto  you."  The  Spirit 
is,  on  this  account,  called  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  <'  the  Spirit  of 
Grod."  Thus  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  is  indifferently  ascribed  to  the  Son 
and  to  the  Father ;  but  when  that  gifl  is  mediatel.y  bestowed  by  the 
apostles,  no  such  language  is  assumed  by  them :  they  pray  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  Father  in  his  name,  and  he,  their  exalted  Master,  sheds  forth 
the  blessing — "  therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and 
ha\ing  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  bath 
died  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear." 

Another  of  the  unquestionably  peculiar  acts  of  God,  is  the  forgiveneM 
of  sins.  In  the  manifest  reason  of  the  thing,  no  one  can  forgive  but  the 
party  ofiended  ;  and  as  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  he, 
ak>ne,  is  the  offended  party,  and   he  only,   therefore,  can  forgive. — 

(5)  "  Si  noD  facio  ea  ipsa  divina  opera,  qaes  pater  meus  faeit ;  ti  qu8B  facio, 
aon  habent  divinie  virtutis  specimen.'*  (Rosenmuller,)  **  Opera  Pairis  t/uu 
•  e.  qufe  Patri,  sive  Deo,  sunt  propria :  que  a  nemine  alio  Beri  queunt.**  (Pen 
9fuop,) 
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Mediately,  others  may  declare  his  pardoning  acts,  or  the  conditions  on 
which  he  determines  to  forgive ;  but,  authoritatively,  there  can  be  no 
actual  forgiveness  of  sins  against  God  but  by  God  himself.  But  Christ 
forgives  sin  authoritatively,  and  he  is,  therefore,  God.  One  passage  vf 
all  that  is  necessary  to  prove  this.  "  He  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy, 
Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  nns  be  forgiven  thee"  The  scribes,  wbc 
were  present,  understood  that  he  did  this  authoritatively,  and  assumed 
in  this  case,  the  rights  of  Divinity.  They  therefore  said,  among  them- 
selves, ^  This  man  blasphemeth."  What  then  is  the  conduct  of  out 
Lord  ?  Does  he  admit  that  he  only  ministerially  declared^  in  conse- 
quence of  some  revelation,  that  God  had  forgiven  the  sins  of  the  para- 
lytic  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  works  a  miracle  to  prove  to  them,  that  the 
very  right  which  they  disputed  was  vested  in  him,  that  he  had  this 
authority — ^  but  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  poweb 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Arise, 
take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  into  thine  own  house." 

Such  were  the  acts  performed  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  days  of  his 
sojourn  on  earth,  and  which  he  is  represented,  by  his  inspired  apostles, 
to  be  still  constantly  performing,  or  as  having  the  power  to  perform. — 
If  any  creature  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  mighty  works,  then 
is  all  distinction  between  created,  finite  natures,  and  the  uncreated 
Infinite  destroyed.  If  such  a  distinction,  in  fact,  exists ;  if  neithei 
creation,  preservation,  nor  salvation  be  possible  to  a  mere  creature, 
we  have  seen  that  they  are  possible  to  Christ,  because  he  actually 
creates,  preserves,  and  saves ;  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that 
HB  IS  VERY  God. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
DrviNB  Worship  paid  to  Christ. 

From  Christ's  own  acts  we  may  pass  to  those  of  his  disciples 
and  particularly  to  one  which  unequivocally  marks  their  opinion 
respecting  his  Divinity :  they  worship  him  as  a  Divine  person,  and 
they  enjoin  this  also  upon  Chrbtians  to  the  end  of  time.  If  Christ* 
therefore,  is  not  God,  the  apostles  were  idolaters,  and  Christianity  is  a 
system  of  impiety.  This  is  a  point  so  important  as  to  demand  a  close 
investigation. 

The  fact  that  Divine  worship  was  paid  to  Christ  by  his  disciples 
must  be  first  established.  Instances  of  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
and  worshipping  him  are  so  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  select  the  instances  which  are  so  familiar ;  and  though  we  aDow 
that  the  word  npoaKweiv  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  lowly  reve- 
rence with  which,  in  the  east,  it  has  been  always  customary  to  aahits 
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versoDfl  considered  as  greatly  superior,  and  especially  rulers  and  sove- 
reigns,  it  is  yet  the  same  word  which,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
m  used  to  express  the  worship  of  the  supreme  God.  We  are,  then,  to 
collect  the  intention  of  the  act  of  worship,  whether  designed  as  a  token 
of  profound  civil  respect,  or  of  real  and  Divine  adoration,  from  the  cir- 
eomstances  of  the  instances  on  record.  When  a  leper  comes  and  "  wob* 
ships"  Christ,  professing  to  beUeve  that  he  had  the  power  of  healing 
diseases,  and  that  in  himself,  which  power  he  could  exercise  at  his 
will,  all  which  he  expresses  by  saying,  ^*  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
0AN8T  make  me  clean,"  we  see  a  Jew  retaining  that  faith  of  the  J>.  wish 
Church  in  its  purity,  which  had  been  corrupted  among  so  many  of  his 
nation,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Divine  person ;  and,  viewing  our 
Lord  under  that  character,  he  regarded  his  miraculous  powers  as  ori- 
ginal and  personal,  and  so  hesitated  not  to  worship  him.  Here  then,  is 
a  case  in  which  the  circumstances  clearly  show  that  the  worship  was 
religious  and  supreme.  When  the  man  who  had  been  cured  of  blindness 
by  Jesus,  and  who  had  defended  his  prophetic  character  before  the  coun- 
cil,  before  he  knew  that  he  had  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a.  prophet^ 
was  met  in  private  by  Jesus,  and  instructed  in  the  additional  fact,  that 
he  was  "  the  Son  of  God,"  he  worshipped  him.  **  Jesus  heard,  that 
they  had  cast  him  out,  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said  unto  him, 
Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  answered  and  said.  Who  is 
he.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.  And  he 
said.  Lord,  I  believe,  and  he  worshipped  him :" — worshipped  him,  be 
it  observed,  under  his  character,  *«  Son  of  God,?'  a  title  which,  we  have 
already  seen,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  implying  actual  Divinity, 
and  which  the  man  understood  to  raise  Jesus  far  above  the  rank  of  a 
mere  prophet.  The  worship  paid  by  this  man  must,  therefore,  in  its 
intention,  have  been  supreme,  for  it  was  offered  to  an  acknowledged 
Divine  person,  the  Son  of  God.  When  the  disciples,  fully  yielding  to 
the  demonstration  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship,  arising  out  of  a  series  of 
splendid  miracles,  recognized  him  also  under  his  personal  character, 
**  they  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  ! "  Matt,  xiv,  33.  When  Peter,  upon  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  ^  fell  at  his  feet,"  and  said,  ^  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  O  Lord,"  these  expressions  themselves  mark  as  strongly  the  awe 
and  apprehension  which  is  produced  in  the  breast  of  a  sinful  man,  when 
he  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of  Divinity  itself,  as  when  Isaiah 
exclaims,  in  his  vision  of  the  Divine  glory,  *'  Wo  is  me,  for  I  am  undone, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwell  among  a  people  of  unclean 
lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  circumstances  then,  which  accompany  these  instances  make  it 
indent,  that  the  worship  here  paid  to  our  Lord  was  of  the  highest 
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order ;  and  they  will  serve  to  explain  several  other  cases  in  the 
pels,  similar  in  the  act,  though  not  accompanied  with  illustrative  circum- 
stances  so  explicit.  But  there  is  one  general  consideration  of  import, 
ance  which  applies  to  them  all.  Such  acts  of  lowly  prostration  as  are 
called  vx)rship  were  chiefly  paid  to  civil  governors.  Now  our  Lord 
evjutx  )usly  avoided  giving  the  least  sanction  to  the  notion  that  he  bad 
any  «.ivil  pretensions,  and  that  his  object  was  to  make  himself  king,  it 
would,  therefore,  have  been  a  marked  inconsistency  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  saluted  with  the  homage  and  prostration  proper  to  civil  governors, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  not  always  in  Judea,  rendered  to  them,  [le 
did  not  receive  this  homage,  then,  under  the  character  of  a  civil  ruler 
or  sovereign ;  and  under  what  character  could  he  receive  it  ?  Not  in 
compliance  with  the  haughty  custom  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  who  exacted 
great  external  reverence  from  their  disciples,  for  he  sharply  reproved 
their  haughtiness  and  love  of  adulation  and  honour :  not  as  a  simple 
teacher  of  religion,  for  his  apostles  might  then  have  imitated  his  example, 
since,  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis  of  his  mere  manhood,  they,  wh^ 
they  had  collected  disciples  and  founded  Churches,  had  as  clear  a  right 
to  this  distinction  as  he  himself,  had  it  only  been  one  of  appropriate  and 
common  courtesy  sanctioned  by  their  master.  But  when  do  we  read 
of  their  receiving  worship  without  spurning  it  on  the  very  ground  that 
<*  they  were  men  of  like  passions"  with  others  ?  How,  then,  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  our  Lord  never  forbade  or  discouraged  this  pracuce 
as  to  himself,  or  even  shunned  it  ?  In  no  other  way  than  that  he  wasi 
conscious  of  his  natural  right  to  the  homage  thus  paid ;  and  that  he 
accepted  it  as  the  expression  of  a.  faith  which,  though  sometimes  waver- 
ing, because  of  the  obscurity  which  darkened  the  minds  of  his  ibllower:*, 
and  which  even  his  own  conduct,  mysterious  as  it  necessarily  was,  uU 
<<  he  openly  showed  himselP'  afler  his  passion,  tended  to  produce,  yet 
sometimes  pierced  through  the  cloud,  and  saw  and  acknowledged,  in  the 
Word  made  flesh,  "  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full 
of  grace  and  tnith." 

But  to  proceed  with  instances  of  worship  subsequent  to  our  Jjord's 
jesurrection  and  ascension  :  <*  He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven,  and  they  worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  nith 
great  joy,"  Luke  xxiv,  51,  52.  Here  the  act  must  necessarily  ;ji"e 
been  one  of  Divine  adoration,  since  it  was  performed  after  *'  he  wrin 
parted  from  them,"  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  customary  tokcm  of* 
personal  respect  paid  to  superiors.  This  was  always  done  in  the  pfS^ 
gence  of  the  superior ;  never  by  the  Jews  in  his  absence. 

When  the  apostles  were  assembled  to  All  up  the  place  of  Judas  'he 
lots  being  prepared,  they  pray,  <<Thou,  Tjord,  uho  knowest  the  hear« 
of  all  men,  show  whethei  of  these  men  thou  hast  chosen."  That  thk 
prayer  is  addressed  .o  CI  rlst  is  clear,  from  its  being  his  spi^cial  prerr- 
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gative  to  choose  hu  own  disciples,  who,  therefoi*e,  styled  themselveii 
<«  apostles,"  not  of  the  Father,  but  <«  of  Jesus  Christ."  Here,  theu,  is  a 
^rect  act  of  worship,  because  an  act  of  prayer ;  and  our  Lord  is  ad- 
dressed as  he  who  ^  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men."  Nor  Lb  this  mora 
IhaLi  he  himself  claims  in  the  Revelation,  "  And  all  the  Churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart." 

When  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  was  stoned,  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
cf  the  Apostles  records  two  instances  of  prayer  offered  to  our  Lord  by 
this  man  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  therefore,  according  to  this 
declaration,  under  plenary  inspiration.    *^Lord  Jesus  !  bbceivb  ky  spi- 
rit!" *'LoRD,  LAY  NOT  THIS  SIN  TO  THEIR  CHARGE !"  In  the  fonuer  he 
acknowledges  Christ  to  be  the  disposer  of  the  eternal  states  o£  men :  in 
the  latter,  he  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  governor  and  judge  of  men, 
having  power  to  remit,  pass  by,  or  visit  their  sins.     All  these  are  mani- 
festly Divine  acts,  which  sufficiently  show,  that  St.  Stephen  addressed 
his  prayers  to  Christ  as  God.     The  note  from  Lindsay,  inserted  in  the 
Socinian  version,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  Socinians  attempt  to 
evade  this  instance  of  direct  prayer  being  offered  by  the  apostles  to 
Christ.     <*  This  address  of  Stephen  to  Jesus,  when  he  actually  saw  him, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  offer  prayers  to  him  now  he  is  invisible.^*   And 
this  is  seriously  alleged !     How  does  the  circumstance  of  an  object  of 
prayer  and  religious  worship  being  seen  or  unseen  alter  the  case  ?  May 
a  man,  when  seen,  be  an  object  of  prayer,  to  whom,  unseen,  it  would 
he  unlawful  to  pray  ?    The  papists,  if  this  were  true,  would  find  a  new 
refutation  of  their  practice  of  invocating  dead  saints  furnished  by  the 
Socinians.     Were  they  alive  and  seen,  prayer  to  them  would  be  lawful ; 
but  now  they  are  invisible,  it  is  idolatry  !    Even  image  worship  would 
derive,  from  this  casuistry,  a  sort  of  apology,  as  the  seen  image  is,  at 
least,  the  visible  representation  of  the  invisible  saint  or  angel.     But  let 
the  case  be  put  fairly :  suppose  a  dying  person  to  pray  to  a  manj  visi- 
ble and  near  his  bed,  <'  Lord,  receive  my  spirit :  Lord,  lay  not  sin  to  the 
charge  of  my  enemies,"  who  sees  not  that  this  would  be  gross  idolatry  ? 
And  yet  if  Jesus  be  a  mere  man,  the  idolatry  is  the  same,  though  that 
man  be  in  heaven.     It  will  not  alter  the  case,  for  the  Socinian  to  say 
that  the  man  Jesus  is  exalted  to  great  dignity  and  rule  in  the  invisible 
world  ;  for  he  is,  afler  all,  on  their  showing,  but  a  servant ;  not  a  dis. 
penscr  of  the  eternal  states  of  men,  not  an  avenger  or  a  passer  by  of 
an,  in  nis  own  right,  that  he  should  lay  sin  to  the  charge  of  any  one,  or 
not  lay  it,  as  he  might  be  desired  to  do  by  a  disciple ;  and  if  St.  Ste- 
phon  had  these  views  of  him,  he  would  not,  surely,  have  asked  of  a  set*. 
mmt,  what  a  s«^rvant  had  no  power  to  grant     Indeed,  the  Socinians 
themselves  give  up  the  point,  by  denying  that  Christ  is  lawfully  the  oh 
ect  of  prayer.     There,  however,  he  is  prayed  to,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, and  his  right  and  power  to  dispose  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
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men  is  as  much  recognized  in  the  invocation  of  the  dying  Stephen,  as 
the  same  right  and  power  in  the  Father,  in  the  last  prayer  of  our  Lord 
himself:  '<  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

To  Dr.  Priestley's  objection,  that  this  is  an  inconsiderable  instance, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ejaculation.  Bishop  Horsley  forcibly 
replies  :  **  St.  Stephen's  short  ejaculatory  address  you  had  not  forgot- 
ten ;  but  you  say  it  is  very  inconsiderable.  But,  sir,  why  is  it  incoa 
nderable  ?  Is  it  because  it  was  only  an  ejaculation  ?  Ejaculations  are 
often  prayers  of  the  most  fervid  kind ;  the  most  expressive  of  self  abase, 
ment  and  adoration.  Is  it  for  its  brevity  that  it  is  inconsiderabk  ** 
What,  then,  is  the  precise  length  of  words  which  i^  requisite  to  make 
a  prayer  an  act  of  worship  ?  Was  this  petition  preferred  on  an  occa. 
aion  of  distress,  on  which  a  Divinity  might  be  naturally  invoked  ?  Was 
it  a  petition  for  a  succour  which  none  but  a  Divinity  could  grant  ?  If 
this  was  the  case,  it  was  surely  an  act  of  worship.  Is  the  situation 
of  the  worshipper  the  circumstance  which,  in  your  judgment,  sir,  les. 
sens  the  authority  of  his  example  ?  Tou  suppose,  perhaps,  some  con- 
sternation of  his  faculties,  arising  from  distress  and  fear.  The  history 
justifies  no  such  supposition.  It  describes  the  utterance  of  the  final 
prayer,  as  a  deliberate  act  of  one  who  knew  his  situation,  and  pos- 
sessed his  understanding.  Afler  praying  for  himself,  he  kneels  down 
to  pray  for  his  persecutors :  and  such  was  the  composure  with  which 
he  died,  although  the  manner  of  his  death  was  the  most  tumultuous 
and  terrifying,  that  as  if  he  had  expired  quietly  upon  his  bed,  the 
sacred  historian  says,  that  '  he  .fell  asleep.'  If,  therefore,  you  would 
insinuate,  that  St.  Stephen  was  not  himself,  when  he  sent  forth  this 
^  short  ejaculatory  address  to  Christy'  the  history  refutes  you.  If  he 
was  himself,  you  cannot  justify  his  prayer  to  Christ,  while  you  deny 
that  Christ  is  God,  upon  any  principle  that  might  not  equally  justify 
you  or  me,  in  praying  to  the  blessed  Stephen.  If  St.  Stephen,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  prayed  to  him  who  is  no  God,  why  dc 
we  reproach  the  Romanist,  when  he  chaunts  the  litany  of  his  saints  V* 

St.  Paul,  also,  in  that  affliction,  which  he  metaphorically  describes 
by  **  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  ''  sought  the  Lord  thrice"  that  it  might  de* 
part  from  him ;  and  the  answer  shows  that  **'  Che  Lord,"  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  prayer,  was  Christ  ;  for  he  adds,  ^<  and  he  said  unto  me^ 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness :  most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  gloiy  in  my  infirmities,  that 
the  POWER  OF  Christ  may  rest  upon  me ;"  clearly  signifying  the  powei 
of  him  who  had  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer^  "  My  strength,  dwa/i  n 
power,  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 

St.  Paul  also  prays  to  Christ,  conjointly  with  the  Father,  in  behalf  of 
the  Thcssalonians.  ^  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God, 
even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlafltiiig 
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consolatioiiy  and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearU,  mud 
$UMish  you  in  eoery  good  loorA:,"  2  Thess.  ii,  16,  17.  In  like  manner 
ke  invokes  our  Ijord  to  grant  his  spiritual  presence  to  Timothy:  <<The 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  thy  spirit,"  2  Tim.  iv,  22.  The  invoking  of  Christ 
is,  indeed,  adduced  by  St.  Paul  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  Chris, 
tians,  so  that  among  all  the  primitive  Churches  this  practice  must  have 
been  universal.  "  Unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them 
that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  in 

BTSBT  PLACE  CALL  UPON  THE  NAME  OF  JesUS  ChBIST  OUr  Lord,  both 

theirs  and  ours,"  1  Cor.  i,  2.  <'  It  appears,  from  the  expression  here 
and  elsewhere  used,  that  to  invocaU  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  practice  characterizing  and  distinguishing  Christians  from  infi- 
dels."  {Dr.  Befuon,)  Thus  St.  Paul  is  said,  before  bis  conversion,  to 
have  had  ^  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  call  upon 
THY  NAHE."  The  Sociuiau  criticism  is,  that  the  phrase  enLKaJieia^ai  to 
wofia  may  be  translated  either  ''to  call  on  the  name,"  or  be  called  by  the 
name ;  and  they,  therefore,  render  1  Cor.  i,  2,  "  all  that  are  called  by 
ike  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  If,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  rendering  is,  that  the  verb  may  be  rendered  passively ,  how  is  it 
that  they  choose  to  render  it  actively  in  all  places,  except  where  their 
system  is  to  be  served  ?  This  itself  is  suspicious.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  produce  the  refutations  of  this  criticism  given  by  several  of  their 
learned  opponents,  who  have  shown  that  the  verb,  followed  by  an  accu^ 
saiioe  case,  usuaUyy  if  not  constantly,  is  used,  in  its  active  signification, 
to  eaU  vpoHy  to  invoke.  One  passage  is  sufficient  to  prove  both  the 
active  signification  of  the  phrase,  when  thus  applied,  and  also  that  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  is  an  act  of  the  highest  worship.  "  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  Rom. 
z,  13.  This  is  quoted  from  the  Prophet  Joel.  St.  Peter,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  day  of  pentecost,  makes  use  of  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
and  the  argument  of  St.  Paul  imperatively  requires  us  also  to  understand 
it  of  him*  Now  this  prophecy  proves  that  the  phrase  in  question  is 
used  for  invocation,  since  it  is  not  true  that  whosoever  shall  be  called  by 
tke  name  of  the  Lord  will  be  saved,  but  those  only  who  rightly  ctdl  upon 
U ;  it  proves  also  that  the  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  here 
oientiuned,  is  a  religious  act,  for  it  is  calling  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  word  used  by  the  Prophet  Joel,  the  consequence  of  which  act  of 
(kith  and  worship  is  salvation,  "  This  text,  indeed,  presents  us  with  a 
double  argument  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  First,  it  applies  to 
him  what,  by  the  Prophet  Joel,  is  spoken  of  Jehovah  ;  secondly,  it 
affirms  him  to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration.  Either  of  these 
particulars  does,  indeed,  imply  the  other ;  for  if  he  be  Jehovah,  he  must 
be  the  object  of  religious  adoration ;  and  if  he  be  the  object  of  reli* 
gioos  adoration,  he  must  be  Jehovah."  (Bishop  Home.) 
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in  the  Revelation,  too,  we  find  St.  John  woTshippii  ig  Cljriaty  *^  faUiii^ 
at  his  feet  as  one  dead,"  St.  Paul  also  declares  **  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  BVERY  K^ss  shall  bow,"  which,  in  Scripture  language,  signifies  an 
act  of  religious  worship.  ^  Forthis  cause  I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Father 
i4'our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But  this  homage  and  adoration  of  Christ  is  not  confined  to  men ;  it  If 
practised  among  heavenly  beings.  ^  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  tlio 
first  begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  And  let  all  the  anobls  of  God 
WOBSHIF  Hm."  For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  force  of  these  words, 
the  Socinians,  in  their  version,  have  chosen  the  absurdity  of  rendering 
ayys^jn  throughout  this  chapter,  by  "  metsengers"  but  in  the  next  chapter^ 
as  though  the  subject  would,  by  that  time,  be  out  of  the  reader's  mind, 
they  return  to  the  common  version,  <*  angels."  Thus  they  make  the 
^  spirits  and  fiames  of  fire,"  or,  as  they  render  it,  "  winds  and  flames  of 
lightning,"  to  be  the  ancient  prophets  or  messengers^  not  angeb ;  and 
of  these  same  prophets  and  messengers^  who  lived  several  thousand  yean 
ago,  their  translation  afiirms  that  they  <^  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  he  {in  future  I)  heirs  of  salvation."  The  absurdity  is  so  appa- 
rent, that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  the  New  Testameol, 
though  ''  angel"  is  sometimes  applied  to  men,  yet  *^  angels  of  God"  is 
a  phrase  never  used,  but  to  express  an  order  of  heavenly  intelligenees. 

If,  however,  either  prophets  or  angels  were  commanded  to  worship 
Christ,  his  Divinity  would  be  equally  proved,  and,  therefore,  the  note  on 
this  text,  in  tiie  New  Version  teaches,  that "  to  worship  Christ"  here  moans 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  superior ;  and  urges  that  the  text  is  cited 
from  the  LXX,  Deut.  xxxii,  43,  '<  where  it  is  spoken  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  understood  of  religious  worship."  But 
whoever  will  turn  to  the  LXX,  will  see  that  it  is  not  the  Hebrew  nation, 
but  Jehovah,  who  is  exhibited  in  that  passage  as  the  object  of  worship; 
and  if,  therefore,  the  text  were  cited  firom  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  in  ihe  LXX  were  allowed,  for  it  is  not  in 
the  present  Hebrew  text,  it  would  only  afibrd  another  proof,  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostles,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christ 
of  the  New  are  the  same  being,  and  that  equal  worship  is  due  to  both. 
We  have,  however,  an  unquestioned  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  Fsalm 
xcvii,  7,  from  which  the  quotation  is  obviously  made  ;  where,  in  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  '*  worship  him,  all  ye  gods,"  a  probable  ellipsis  for  **  the 
angels  of  the  Aleim ;"  for  the  LXX  uses  the  word  <*  angels."  This 
psalm  the  apostle,  therefore,  understood  of  Christ,  and  in  this  tlie  old 
Jewish  interpreters  agree  with  him ;  (6)  and  though  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  it  by  any  of  his  usual  Old  Testament  titles,  except  that  of  Jehovah,  it 

(tr.  **PBaImo£  omnea  a  XCIII  acl  CI  in  aeoontinere  rayiterinm  Meama',  <Ukt! 
David  Kjmahi."  (Ro^enmtUUr,) 
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dearly  predicts  tne  overthrow  of  iddatry  by  the  intn)ductioiQ  of  the  king- 
dom of  this  Jehovah.  It  follows  then,  that  as  idolatry  was  not  overthrowD 
ty  Judaism,  but  by  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is  Cluist,  as  the  head  and 
author  of  this  kingdom,  of  whom  the  psalmist  speaks,  and  whom  he  sees 
receiving  die  worship  of  the  angels  of  God  upon  its  introduction  and 
estahlishment*  This,  also,  agrees  with  the  words  by  which  the  apostle 
introduces  the  quotation.  ^  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first 
begotten  into  the  world^^  the  habitable  world ;  which  intimates  that  it 
was  upon  some  solemn  occasion,  when  engaged  in  some  solemn  set, 
that  the  angels  were  commanded  to  worship  him,  and  this  act  is  repre- 
sented in  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm  as  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
Bishop  Horsley's  remarks  on  this  psalm  are  equally  just  and  beautiful* 

<*  That  Jehovah's  kingdom  in  some  sense  or  other  is  the  subject 
of  this  Divine  song,  cannot  be  made  a  question,  for  thus  it  opens^ — 
'  Jehovah  reigneth/  The  psalm,  therefore,  must  be  understood,  either 
of  God's  natural  kingdom  over  his  whole  creation ;  of  his  particular 
kingdom  over  the  Jews,  his  chosen  people ;  or  of  that  kingdom  which 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  or  die  kingdom  of  Christ.  For  of  any  other  kingdom  beside  these 
three,  man  never  heard  or  read.  God's  peculiar  kingdom  over  the  Jews 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  this  psalm,  because  aU  naUwiu  of  the  earth  are 
called  upon  to  rejoice  in  the  acknowledgment  of  this  great  truth,  *  Jeho- 
vah reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  many  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
Fhe  many  isles  are  the  various  regions  of  the  habitable  world. 

**  The  same  consideration,  that  Jehovah's  kingdom  is  mentioned  as  a 
jubject  of  general  thanksgiving,  proves  that  God's  universal  dominion 
Dver  his  whole  creation  cannot  be  the  kingdom  in  the  prophet's  mind, 
for  in  this  kingdom  a  great  majority  of  die  ancient  world,  the  idola- 
ters,  were  considered,  not  as  subjects  who  might  rejoice  in  the  glory 
of  their  monarch ;  but  as  rebels  who  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  his 
just  resentment. 

**  It  remains,  therefore,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  that  kingdom  of  Jeho- 
vah which  the  inspired  poet  celebrates  as  the  occasion  of  universal  joy. 
And  this  will  farther  appear  by  the  sequel  of  the  song.  After  four  verses, 
in  which  the  transcendent  glory,  the  irresistible  power,  and  inscru- 
table perfection  of  the  Lord,  who  to  the  joy  of  all  nations  reigneth, 
ire  painted  in  poetical  images,  taken  partly  from  the  awfid  scene  on 
Sinai  which  accompanied  the  ddivery  of  the  law,  partly  from  other 
suinifestations  of  God's  presence  with  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
(hrough  the  wilderness,  he  proceeds,  in  the  sixth  verse,  *  The  heavens 
declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  the  people  see  his  glory.'  We  read  in  the 
19th  PMJm,  that « the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.'  And  the  glory 
of  53od,  the  power  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Creator,  is  indeed  visibly 
d    la  red  in  the  fabric  of  the  material  world.     But  I  cannot  see  how  the 
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flhucture  of  the  heaveiu  can  demonstrate  the  righteoatneu  of  God. 
Wisdom  and  power  may  be  displayed  in  the  contrivance  of  an  inanimate 
machine ;  but  righteousness  cannot  appear  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts,  or  the  direction  of  the  motions  of  lifeless  matter.  The  heavens 
therefore,  in  their  external  structure,  cannot  declare  their  Maker's  right- 
eousness. But  the  heavens,  in  another  sense,  attested  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  when  the  voice  from  heaven  declared  him  the  beloved  Son  of 
God,  in  whom  the  Father  was  well  pleased ;  and  when  the  preternatural 
darkness  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion,  and  other  agonies  of  nature,  drew 
that  confession  from  the  heathen  centurion  who  attended  the  execution, 
that  the  suffering  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ;  '  And  all  the  people  see  his 
glory.'  The  word  peop2e,  in  the  singular,  for  the  most  part  denotes  God's 
chosen  people,  the  Jewish  nation,  unless  any  other  particulai  people 
happen  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse.  But  peoples,  in  the  plural,  is  put 
for  all  the  other  races  of  mankind  as  distinct  from  the  chosen  people. 
The  word  here  is  in  the  plural  form,  <  And  aU  the  peoples  see  his  glory.' 
But  when,  or  in  what  did  any  of  the  peoples,  the  idolatrous  nations,  see 
the  glory  of  God  7  Literally  they  never  saw  his  glory.  The  effulgence 
of  the  Shechinah  never  was  displayed  to  them,  except  when  it  blazed 
forth  upon  the  £g3rptians  to  strike  them  with  a  panic ;  or  when  the  tower- 
ing  pillar  of  flame,  which  marshalled  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  was 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  as  a  threatening  meteor 
in  their  sky.  Intellectually  no  idolaters  ever  saw  the  glory  of  God,  for 
they  never  acknowledged  his  power  and  Godhead :  had  they  thus  seen 
his  glory,  they  had  ceased  to  be  idolaters.  But  all  the  peoples,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  saw  the  glory  of  Christ.  They  saw  it  literally 
in  the  miracles  performed  by  his  apostles ;  they  saw  it  spiritually  when 
they  perceived  the  purity  of  his  precepts,  when  they  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  when  they  embraced  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  owned  Christ  for  their  Saviour  and  their  God.  The  psalmist  goes 
on,  <  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that  boast  them- 
selves of  idols.  Worship  him,  all  ye  gods.'  In  the  original  this  verse 
has  not  at  all  the  form  of  a  malediction,  which  it  has  acquired  in  our 
translation  from  the  use  of  the  strong  word  confounded.  *  Let  them  he 
ashamed.*  This  is  the  utmost  that  the  psalmist  says.  The  prayer  that 
they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  folly  and  repent  of  it,  is  very  different 
from  an  imprecation  of  confusion.  But  in  truth  the  psalmist  rather  seems 
to  speak  prophetically,  without  any  thing  either  of  prayer  or  imprecation 
— <  they  shall  be  ashamed.'  Having  seen  the  glory  of  Christ  they  shafl 
be  ashamed  of  the  idols,  which  in  the  times  of  ignorance  they  worshipped. 
In  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  looking  forward  to  the  times  when  the  Alness 
of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in,  and  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  turn  to 
the  Lord,  he  describes  the  daughter  of  Judah  as  rejoicing  at  the  newi 
of  the  mercy  extended  to  the  Gentile  worlds  and  exulting  in  the  univer 
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sal  extent  of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  and  the  general  ackno^v  ledgment  of 
kiB  Godhead/'    {Nine  Semums.) 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  is  thus  made  clear ;  he  proves  Christ 
superior  to  angels,  and  therefore  Divine*  because  angels  themselves  are 
commanded  '^to  worship  him."  (7)  Nor  is  this  the  only  prophetic 
psalm  in  which  the  religious  worship  of  Messiah  is  predicted.  The 
73d  Psalm,  alone,  is  full  of  this  doctrine.  "  They  shall  fbas  thee  at 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure."  **  All  kings  shall  worship  (or, 
FALL  down)  before  him;  all  nations  shaU  sebvb  him."  <*Pratbb 
shall  be  made  ever  for  (or,  to)  him,  and  daily  shall  he  be  fbaisbd." 

Finally,  as  to  the  direct  worship  of  Christ,  the  book  of  Revelation,  in 
its  scenic  representations,  exhibits  him  as,  equaUy  with  the  Father,  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  angels  and  of  glorified  saints ;  and,  in  chapter 
eighth,  places  every  creature  in  the  universe,  the  inhabitants  of  hell  only 
excepted,  in  prostrate  adoration  at  his  footstool.  <<  And  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
AND  UNTO  THE  Lamb  for  over  and  ever." 

To  these  instances  are  to  be  added,  all  the  doxolooies  to  Christ,  in 
common  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the  benedictIonb 
made  in  his  name  in  common  with  theirs ;  for  all  these  are  forms  of 
worship.  The  first  consist  of  ascriptions  of  equal  and  Divine  honours, 
with  grateful  recognitions  of  the  Being  addressed,  as  the  author  of  bene- 
fits received ;  the  second  are  a  solemn  blessing  of  others  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  were  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  priests  and 
the  still  older  patriarchs,  who  blessed  others  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as 
his  representatives. 

Of  the  first,  the  following  may  be  given  as  a  few  out  of  many  instances : 

**  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me 

to  his  heavenly  kingdom :  to  whom  be  globt  for  ever  and  ever,"  2  Tim. 

iv,  18      ^  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  to  him  be  globt  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen," 

2  Pet.  iii,  18.     **  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our,  sins 

in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 

Father;  to  him  be  globt  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen,*^' 

Rev.  i,  5, 6.     ^  When  we  consider  the  great  difference  between  these 

doxologies  and  the  commendations  but  sparingly  given  in  the  Scriptures 

to  mere  men ;  the  serious  and  reverential  manner  in  which  they  are 

introduced ;  and  the  superlative  praise  they  convey,  so  far  surpassing 

what  humanity  can  deserve,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Being  to 

whom  they  refer  is  really  Divine.   The  ascription  of  eternal  glory  and 

(7)  '*  Ceteram  reote  argnmentatur  apostolus :  si  angeli  Re^m  Olmn  mazimiED 
Idoniv  debeDt ;  effo  muit  illo  inferiores."    (R6$«nmHUer  in  Ise.) 
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eyeriaoting  dominion,  if  addressed  to  any  creatui  s  howi  ver  exalted* 
would  be  idolatrous  and  profane."  (Hoiden^s  TetUmndes.)  Ofbenedic. 
tions  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  several  of  the  epistles  furnish 
instances,  so  regular  in  their  form,  as  to  make  it  clearly  appear,  that  tha 
apostles  and  the  priests  of  the  New  Testament  constantly  blessed  the  peiK 
pie  mittUienaUy  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  one  of  the  blessed  trinity.  This 
wnsideration  alone  shows  that  the  benedictions  are  not,  as  the  Socinitim 
would  take  them,  to  be  considered  as  cursory  expressions  of  good  wilL 
**  Grace  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  This,  with  little  variation,  is  the  common  form  of  salutation ; 
and  the  usual  parting  benediction  is,  ^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all ;"  or^  more  fully,  <^The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you  all."  In  answer  to  the  Socinian  perversion,  that  these  are  mere 
**  wishes,"  it  has  been  well  and  wisely  observed,  that  *<  this  objection 
overlooks,  or  notices  very  slightly,  the  point  on  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion turns,  the  nature  of  the  blessings  sought,  and  the  qualkies  which 
they  imply  in  the  Person  as  whose  donation  they  are  deliberately  de- 
sired. These  blessings  are  not  of  that  kind  which  one  creature  is  com- 
petent to  bestow  upon  another.  They  refer  to  the  judicial  state  of  an 
accountable  being  before  God,  to  the  remission  of  moral  offences,  to  the 
production  and  preservation  of  certain  mental  qualities  which  none  can 
efficaciously  and  immediately  give  but  He  who  holds  the  dominion  of 
human  minds  and  feelings,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  supreme  and  end- 
less felicity.  They  are  grace,  mercyj  and  peace.  Chrace,  the  free 
favour  of  the  Eternal  Majesty  to  those  who  have  forfeited  every  claim 
to  it,  such  favour  as  in  its  own  nature  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
supplicant,  is  the  sole  and  effective  cause  of  deliverance  from  the  great- 
est  evils,  and  acquisition  of  the  greatest  good.  Jfercy,  the  compassion 
of  infinite  goodness,  conferring  its  richest  bestowments  of  holiness  and 
happiness  on  the  ruined,  miserable,  and  helpless.  Peacej  the  tranquil 
and  delightful  feeUng  whic  2  results  firom  the  rational  hope  of  possessing 
these  enjoyments.  These  are  the  highest  blessings  that  Omnipotent 
Benevolence  can  ^ive,  or  a  dependent  nature  receive.  To  denre  titeh 
blessings,  either  in  the  mode  of  direct  address  or  in  that  of  precatorv 
wish,  from  any  being  who  is  not  possessed  of  omnipotent  goodnes:*. 
would  be,  not  *  innocent  and  proper,'  but  sinful  and  absurd  in  the  highest 
degree.  When,  therefore,  we  find  every  apostle  whose  epistles  are  ox- 
tant,  pouring  out  his  'expressionp  of  desire,'  with  the  utmost  siraplicit\ 
and  energy,  for  these  blessings,  as  proceeding  from  *  our  Lord  Jesufa 
Christ,'  equally  with  *  Grod  our  Father,'  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  tho 
just  and  necessary  conclusion  that  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one  in  the 
|ierfection  which  originates  the  highest  blessings,  and  in  the  honour  due 
for  the  gifl  of  those  blessings."    (Smith's  Person  of  ChrisL) 
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So  clearly  does  the  New  Testament  show  that  supreme  worship  w«» 
paid  to  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the  Father ;  end  the  pract'ce  obtained  as  f 
matter  of  course,  as  a  matter  quite  undisputed  in  the  primitive  Church* 
and  has  so  continued,  in  all  orthodox  Churches,  to  this  day.  Thus 
heathen  writers  represented  the  first  Christians  as  worshippers  of 
Christ ;  and^  as  for  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary  to  quote  passages  from  the  fathers,  which  are  so  well  known,  or  so 
easily  found  in  all  books  which  treat  on  this  subject.  It  is  sufficieol 
evidence  of  the  practice,  that  when,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Ariana 
taught,  thaf  our  Lord  was  a  Huper  angelic  creature  only,  they  departed 
not,  in  the  instance  of  worship,  from  the  homage  paid  to  him  in  the  uni^ 
versal  Church ;  but  continued  to  adore  Christ.  On  this  ground  the 
orthodox  justly  branded  them  with  idolatry ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
force  of  the  charge,  they  invented  those  sophistical  distinctions  as  to 
superior  and  inferior  worship  which  the  papists,  in  later  times,  intro* 
duced,  in  order  to  excuse  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels.  Even  the 
old  Socinians  allowed  Christ  to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration ; 
so  impossible  was  it;  even  for  them,  to  oppose  themselves  all  at  once  to 
the  reproving  and  condemning  universal  example  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  all  ages. 

Having,  then,  established  the  fact  of  the  worship  of  Christ  by  his 
immediate  followers,  whose  precepts  and  example  have,  in  this  matter 
been  followed  by  all  the  faithful ;  let  us  consider  the  religious  principles 
which  the  first  disciples  held,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  could 
have  so  worshipped  Christ,  unless  his  true  Divinity  had  been,  with  them, 
a  fundamental  and  universally  received  doctrine.  They  were  Jews ; 
and  Jews  of  an  age  in  which  their  nation  had  long  shaken  off  its  idola- 
trous propensities,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  its  zeal  against  all 
worship,  or  expressions  of  religious  trust  and  hope  being  directed,  not 
only  to  false  gods,  (to  idols,)  but  to  creatures.  The  great  principle  of 
the  law  was,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  (or,  beside)  me." 
It  was,  therefore,  commanded  by  Moses,  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  shalt  thou  serve ;"  which  words  are  quoted  by  our  Lord 
in  his  temptation,  when  solicited  to  worship  Satan,  so  as  to  prove  that 
Xofear  God  and  to  serve  him  are  expressions  which  signify  worship,  and 
that  all  other  beings  but  God  are  excluded  from  it.  ^  Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  '^The  argu. 
ment,  too,  in  the  quotation,  is  not  that  Satan  had  no  right  to  receive 
worship  because  he  was  an  evil  spirit ;  but  that,  whatever  he  might  be, 
or  whoever  should  make  that  claim,  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped.  By 
this,  also,  we  see  that  Christianity  made  no  alteration  in  Judaism,  as  to 
the  article  of  doctrine,  for  our  Lord  himself  here  adopts  it  as  his  own 
principle ;  he  quotes  it  fronr  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  so  tnuismitteo 
i.  oo  his  own  authority,  to  his  followers.     Accordingly,  we  find  chi? 
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apostles  teaching  and  practising  thb  as  a  first  principle  of  their  religion. 
St.  Pauly  Rom.  i,  21-25,  charges  the  heathen  with  not  glorifying  God 
«rhen  they  knew  him,  and  worshipping  and  serving  ^  the  creature  more 
han  (or,  beside)  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  "  Wherein  the 
apostle,"  says  Waterland,  '<  plainly  intimates,  that  the  Creator  only  is 
to  be  served,  and  that  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens  lay  in  the^r  worship* 
pmg  of  the  creature.  He  does  not  blame  them  for  giving  saoereign  v 
absoltUe  worship  to  creatures;  they  could  scarcely  be  so  sillj  as  tc 
imagine  there  could  be  more  than  one  supreme  God;  but  for  giving 
any  worship  to  them  at  all,  sovereign  or  inferior."  (Defence  of  Queriet.) 
Again :  when  he  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  crimes  of  the  Galatians,  pre- 
vious to  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  they  **  did  service  unto 
them  which  by  ncUure  were  no  gods,"  he  plainly  intimates,  that  no  one 
has  a  title  to  religious  service  but  he  who  is  by  nature  God ;  and,  if  tio» 
he  himself  could  not  worship  or  do  service  to  Christ,  imless  he  believed 
him  to  possess  a  natural  and  essential  Divinity. 

The  practice  of  the  apostles,  too,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  this 
principle.  Thus,  when  worship  was  offered  to  St.  Peter,  by  Cornelius, 
vho  certainly  did  not  take  him  to  be  God,  he  forbade  it :  so  also  Paul  and 
Barnabas  forbade  it  at  Lystra,  with  expressions  of  horror,  when  offered 
to  them.  An  eminent  instance  is  recorded,  also,  of  the  exclusion  of  all 
creatures,  however  exalted,  from  this  honour,  in  Rev.  xix,  10,  where 
the  angel  refuses  to  receive  so  much  as  the  outward  act  of  adoration, 
^ving  this  rule  and  maxim  upon  it,  "  Worship  God  ;"  intimating  there- 
by,  that  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped ;  that  all  acts  of  religious  worship 
are  appropriated  to  God  alone.  He  does  not  say,  <<  Worship  God,  and 
whom  God  shall  appoint  to  be  worshipped,"  as  if  he  had  appointed  any 
beside  God ;  nor  "  Worship  God  with  sovereign  worship,"  as  if  any 
inferior  sort  of  worship  was  permitted  to  be  paid  to  creatures ;  but 
simply,  plainly,  and  briefly,  "  Worship  God." 

From  the  known  and  avowed  religious  sentiments,  then,  of  the  apos- 
tles, both  as  Jews  and  as  Christians,  as  well  as  from  their  practice, 
it  follows  that  they  could  not  pay  religious  worship  to  Christ,  a  fact 
which  has  already  been  established,  except  they  had  considered  him 
as  a  Divine  person,  and  themselves  as  bound,  on  that  account,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  words,  to  honour  the  Sony  even  as  they  honoured  the 
Father. 

The  Arions,  it  is  true,  as  hinted  above,  devised  the  doctrine  of  su- 
preme and  inferior  worship,  and  a  similar  distinction  was  maintained  b}' 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  to  reconcile  the  worship  of  Christ  with  his  senii- 
Ananism.  The  same  sophistical  distinctions  are  resorted  to  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  vindicate  the  worship  of  angels,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  de- 
parted saints.  This  distinction  they  express  by  "Knrgkia  and  6ou>Jfa. 
Bl  Paul,  however,  and  other  sacred  writers,  and  the  early  fathers,  cer- 
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tainly  use  these  terms  promLscuousiy  and  indiflferently,  so  that  the  ar- 
gument which  is  founded  upon  them,  in  defence  of  this  inferior  and 
subordinate  worship,  falls  to  the  ground ;  and,  as  to  all  these  distint^^ 
tion»  of  worship  into  ultimate  or  supreme,  mediate  or  inferior,  Dt« 
Waterland  has  most  forcibly  observed, — 

1.  '*  I  can  meet  with  nothing  in  Scripture  to  countenance  those  fine- 
ipun  notions.  Prayer  we  often  read  of;  but  there  is  not  a  syllable 
ibout  absolute  and  relative,  supreme  and  inferior  prayer.  We  are 
'sommanded  to  pray  fervently  and  incessantly ;  but  never  sovereignly 
or  absolutely  that  I  know  of.  We  have  no  rules  left  us  about  raising 
or  lowering  our  intentions,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  objects. 
Some  instructions  to  this  purpose  might  have  been  highly  useful ;  and 
it  is  very  strange  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  no  direc- 
tions  should  be  given,  either  in  Scripture,  or,  at  least,  in  antiquity, 
how  to  regulate  our  intentions  and  meanings,  with  metaphysical  exact- 
ness ;  so  as  to  make  our  worship  either  high,  higher,  or  highest  of  all, 
as  occasion  should  require. 

2.  **  But  a  greater  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  runs  counter  to  it.  This  may  be  understood,  in  part, 
from  what  I  have  observed  above.  To  make  it  yet  plainer,  I  shall  take 
into  consideration  such  acts  and  instances  of  worship,  as  I  find  laid 
down  in  Scripture,  whether  under  the  old  or  new  dispensation. 

^  Sacrifice  was  one  instance  of  worship  required  under  the  law ;  and 
it  is  said, '  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  I^ord  only, 
he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,'  Exod.  xxii,  20.  Now  suppose  any  per- 
son, considering  with  himself  that  only  absolute  and  sovereign  sacrifice 
was  appropriated  to  God,  by  this  law,  should  have  gone  and  sacrificed 
to  other  gods,  and  have  been  convicted  of  it  before  the  judges : — ^the 
apology  he  must  have  made  for  it,  I  suppose,  must  have  run  thus : 
'  Gentlemen,  though  I  have  sacrificed  to  other  gods,  yet,  I  hope,  you  'U 
observe,  that  I  did  it  not  absolutely :  I  meant  not  any  absolute  or  su- 
preme  sacrifice,  (which  is  all  that  the  law  forbids,)  but  relative  and 
inferior  only.  I  regulated  my  intentions  with  all  imaginable  care, 
and  my  esteem  with  the  most  critical  exactness :  I  considered  tihe 
other  gods,  whom  I  sacrificed  to,  as  inferior  only,  and  infinitely  so ;  re- 
serving  all  sovereign  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  God  of  Israel.'  This,  or 
the  like  apology,  must,  I  presume,  have  brought  off  the  criminal,  with 
•ome  applause  for  his  acuteness,  if  your  principles  be  true.  Either 
you  must  allow  this ;  or  you  must  be  content  to  say,  that  not  only  ab- 
solute supreme  sacrifice,  (if  there  be  any  sense  in  that  phrase,)  but  all 
sacrifice  was,  by  the  law,  appropriated  to  (rod  only. 

^  Another  instance  of  worship  is,  making  of  vows,  religious  vows. 
We  find  as  little  appearance  of  your  famed  distinction  here,  as  in  the 
t>rmer  case.    We  read  nothing  of  sovereign  and  inferior,  absolute  and 
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relative  towb  ;  that  we  should  imagine  supreme  yows  to  be  appropriate 
to  God,  inferior  permitted  to  angels  or  idols^  or  to  any  creature. 

^  Swearing  is  another  instance  much  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
foregoing.  Swearing  by  God's  name  is  a  plain  thing,  and  well  a^Mier* 
stood :  but  if  you  tell  us  of  sovereign  and  inferior  swearing,  according 
to  the  inward  respect  or  intention  you  have,  in  proportion  to  the  dig. 
nity  of  the  person  by  whose  name  you  swear,  it  must  sound  perfectly 
new  to  us.  All  swearing  which  comes  short  in  its  respects,  or  falls 
below  sovereign,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  little  better  than  profaneneas. 

^  Such  being  the  case  in  respect  of  the  acts  of  religious  worship  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  am  now  to  ask  you,  what  is  there  so  peculiar  in  the 
case  of  invocation  and  adoration,  that  they  should  not  be  thought  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  other  ?  Why  should  not  absolute  and  relative  prayer 
and  prostration  appear  as  absurd  as  absolute  and  relative  sacrifice,  vows 
oaths,  or  the  like  ?  They  are  acts  and  instances  of  religious  worship, 
like  the  other ;  appropriated  to  God  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the 
same  laws,  and  upon  the  same  grounds  and  reasons.  Well  then,  will 
you  please  to  consider  whether  you  have  not  begun  at  the  wrong  end, 
and  committed  an  wrrepov  nporepov  in  your  way  of  thinking.  Tou  ima- 
gine that  acts  of  religious  worship  are  to  derive  their  signification  and 
quality  from  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  worshippers ;  whereas  the 
very  revei^e  of  it  is  the  truth.  Their  meaning  and  signification  is  fixed 
and  determined  by  God  himself;  and  therefore  we  are  never  to  use 
them  with  any  other  meaning,  under  peril  of  profaneness  or  idolatry. 
God  has  not  lefl  us  at  liberty  to  fix  what  sense  we  please  upon  religious 
worship,  to  render  it  high  or  low,  absolute  or  relative,  at  discretion,  su* 
preme  when  offered  to  God,  and  if  to  others  inferior :  as  when  to  an* 
gels,  or  saints,  or  images,  in  suitable  proportion.  No :  religion  was  not 
made  for  metaphysical  heads  only ;  such  as  might  nicely  distinguish  the 
several  degrees  and  elevations  of  respect  and  honour  among  many  ob« 
jects.  The  short  and  plain  way,  which  (in  pity  to  human  infirmity,  and 
to  prevent  confusion,)  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  with  us,  is  to  make  all 
religious  worship  his  own ;  and  so  it  is  sovereign  of  course.  This  1 
take  to  be  the  true  Scriptural,  as  well  as  only  reasonable  account  of  the 
object  of  worship.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  (it  is  but  vain  to 
pretend  to  it)  about  determining  the  sense  and  meaning  of  religious  wof» 
ship.  God  himself  has  taken  care  of  it ;  and  it  is  already  fixed  ami 
determined  to  our  hands.  It  means,  whether  we  will  or  no,  it  means, 
by  Divine  institution  and  appointment,  the  divinity,  the  supremacy,  thf 
sovereignty  of  its  object.  To  misapply  those  marks  of  dignity,  thoee 
appropriate  ensigns  of  Divine  majesty ;  to  compliment  any  creature 
with  them,  and  thereby  to  make  common  what  God  has  made  proper, 
is  to  deify  the  works  of  God's  hands,  and  to  serve  the  creature  instead 
of  me  Creator,  God  blessed  for  ever.    We  have  no  occasion  to  talk  of 
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ftovereign,  absolute  prayers,  and  such  other  odd  fancies :  pTa^er  is  an 
address  to  God,  ^nd  does  not  admit  of  those  novel  distinctions.  In 
short  then,  here  is  no  room  left  for  your  distinguishing  between  sove- 
reign and  inferior  adoration.  You  must  first  prove,  what  you  have 
hitherto  presumed  only,  and  taken  for  granted,  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  fix  what  noeaning  and  signification  you  please  to  the  acts  of  reli- 
gious worship ,  to  make  them  high  or  low  at  discretion.  This  you  will 
find  a  very  difiicult  undertaking.  Scripture  is  beforehand  with  you ; 
9ind,  to  fix  it  more,  the  concurring  judgment  of  the  earliest  and  best 
Christian  writers.  All  religious  worship  is  hereby  determined  to  be 
what  you  call  absolute  and  sovereign.  Inferior  or  relative  worship 
appears  now  to  be  contradiction  in  sense,  as  it  is  novel  in  sound ;  like 
an  inferior  or  relative  god."  {Defence  of  Qtieriet.) 

These  absurdities  have,  at  length,  been  discovered  by  Socinians 
themselves,  who,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Socinus,  have,  at 
length,  become,  in  this  respect,  consistent;  and,  as  they  deny  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  so  they  refuse  him  worship,  and  do  not  '*  honour 
the  Son  as  they  honour  the  Father."  Their  refusal  to  do  so  must  be 
lefl  to  him  who  hath  said,  ^  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye 
perish  from  the  way ;"  but,  though  they  have  not  shunned  error,  they 
have,  at  least,  by  refusing  all  worship  to  Christ,  escaped  from  hypocrisy 

Numerous  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  those 
on  which  some  remarks  have  been  offered,  might  be  adduced,  in  which 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  expressly  taught,  and  which  might  be  easily 
rescued  from  that  discreditable  and  unscholarly  criticism,  by  which 
Socinian  writers  have  attempted  to  darken  their  evidence.  It  has, 
however,  been  my  object  rather  to  adduce  passages  which  directly  sup. 
port  the  arguments  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  adduced,  than 
to  coUect  those  which  are  more  insulated.  All  of  them  ought,  however, 
to  be  consulted  by  the  careful  student ;  and,  indeed,  from  many  texts  of 
this  description,  which  appear  to  be  but  incidentally  introduced,  the 
evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was  taught  by  the 
apostles,  is  presented  to  us  with  this  impressive  circumstance,  that  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  all  along  assume  it  as  a  point 
which  was  never,  in  that  age,  questioned  by  true  Christians.  It  influ« 
enced,  therefore,  the  turn  of  their  language,  and  established  a  theologu 
wJ  ttyU  among  them  when  speaking  of  Christ,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  to  any  hypothesis  which  excludes  his  essentia]  Deity ;  and 
which  no  honest,  or  even  rational,  men  could  have  fallen  into,  unless 
they  had  acknowledged  and  worshipped  their  Master  as  God. 

Out  of  this  numerous  class  of  passages,  one  will  suffice  for  ilhistra* 
tion. 

^  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being 
m  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbenr  to  be  equal  with  Goi>,  but 
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made  himself  of  no  reputation/'  ^c,  Philip,  ii,  5-7.  Here  the  apostle 
Lb  recommending  an  humble  and  benevolent  dispositjon  to  the  Philip, 
pians ;  and  he  enforces  it,  not  certainly  by  considerations  which  them- 
selves needed  to  be  established  by  proof,  or  in  which  the  Philippians 
had  not  been  previously  instructed,  but  in  the  most  natural  manner,  aod 
that  only  which  a  good  writer  could  adopt,  by  what  was  already  esta- 
blished, and  received  as  true  among  them.  It  was  already  admitted  b^ 
the  Philippians  as  an  undoubted  verity  of  the  Christian  religion,  thai 
before  Christ  appeared  in  *^  the  form  of  a  servant,"  he  existed  ^  in  the 
form  of  God,"  and  before  he  was  ^  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  he  was 
such  a  being  as  could  not  think  it  ^  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."  On 
these  very  grounds  the  example  of  Christ  is  proposed  to  his  followers, 
and  its  imitation  enforced  upon  them.  This  incidental  and  familiar 
manner  of  introducing  so  great  a  subject,  clearly  shows  that  the  Divi. 
nity  of  Christ  was  a  received  doctrine ;  but,  though  introduced  inciden. 
tally,  the  terms  employed  by  the  apostle  are  as  strong  and  unequivocal 
as  if  he  had  undertaken  formally  to  propose  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
show  this  by  going  through  that  formidable  mass  of  ver&oZ  criticism  wliich 
commentators,  scholiasts,  and  other  critics,  have  accumulated  around 
this  passage.  Happily  as  to  this,  as  well  as  many  other  important  texts 
which  form  the  bases  of  the  great  dogmata  of  Christianity,  much  less  is 
left  to  verbal  criticism  than  many  have  supposed  ;  the  various  clauses, 
together  with  the  connection,  so  illustrate  and  guard  the  meaning  as  to 
fix  their  sense,  and  make  it  obvious  to  the  general  reader.  '*  Who  be- 
ing" or  "  svhtMng  in  the  form  of  God."  This  is  the  first  character  of 
Christ's  exalted  pre-existent  state,  and  it  is  adduced  as  the  grotmd  of  a 
claim  which,  for  a  season,  he  divested  himself  of,  and  became,  there- 
fore,  an  illustrious  example  of  humility  and  charity.  The  greatness  of 
Christ  is  first  laid  down,  then  what  he  renounced  of  that  which  was  due 
to  his  greatness,  and  finally  the  condition  is  introduced  to  which  he 
stooped  or  humbled  himself.  ^  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  refutation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant."  These  are,  obviously,  the  three  great  points  in 
this  celebrated  text,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  strictly  bound 
by  the  apostle's  argument.  Let  each  be  briefly  considered,  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  explain  this  passage  in  anv  way  which 
does  not  imply  our  Lord's  essential  Divinity.  To  be  or  to  subsist  in 
"  the  form  of  God,"  is  to  be  truly  and  essentially  God.  This  may,  in. 
deed,  be  argued  from  the  word  ^p^i7»  though  some  have  confined  its 
meaning  to  external  form  or  appearance.  The  Socinian  exposition,  that 
**^e  form  of  God"  signifies  his  power  of  working  miracles,  neods  no 
other  refutation  than  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  what  our  Lord  was 
before  he  took  upon  him  the.  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men.     The  notion,  too,  of  Whitby  and  others,  who  refer  it 
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to  the  visible  glory  of  God,  in  which  he  appeared  to  the  patriarciis,  it 
also  disproved  by  this  manifest  consideration,  that  the  phrase  ^'  subsist- 
ING  (wrapp^wv)  in  the  form  of  God,"  describes  the  permanent  pre-exint 
ent  state  of  Christ.  He  subsisted  in  the  form  of  God,  therefore,  from 
eternity,  end  consequently  befi>re  he  made  any  visibly  glorious  manifest, 
ations  of  himself  to  the  patriarchs ;  nor,  as  God  is  invisible  and  immate- 
rial, and  consequently  has  no  likeness  ofjigure,  could  our  Lord,  in  their 
sense,  ^^  subsist"  in  the  form  or  appearance  of  God.  If,  indeed,  ^^form* 
means  likeness,  it  must  be  intellectual  likeness,  and,  therefore,  to  subsist 
in  the  form  of  God  is  to  be  God,  for  he  could  not  be  the  likeness  of  God, 
or,  as  the  apostle  has  it  in  the  Hebrews,  the  "  express  image"  or  cha- 
racter of  his  person,  without  being  God ;  for  how  could  he  be  expressly 
like,  or  expressly  resemble,  or  have  the  appearance  of  omnipotence,  if 
he  were  not  himself  almighty ;  or  of  omniscience,  if  not  himself  all- 
knowing  ?  Let  us  then  allow  that  ftop^v)  in  its  leading  sense  has  the  sig- 
niiication  of  form,  shape,  image,  and  similitude,  (8)  yet  this  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  Divine  Being  figuratively.  He  has  no  sensible  form,  no 
appearance,  and  nothing  can  be  in  this  form  or  image,  therefore,  but 
what  has  the  same  essetitial  properties  and  perfections.  "  Sed  age," 
says  Eisner,  <<  largiamur  Socinianis  /xop^i^v  ^ex  speciem  et  imaginem  Dei 
esse,  tamen  valido  inde  argumento  docebimus ;  Deum  esse  ruUuraj  qui 
in  forma  et  imagine  Dei  exisleret ;  nisi  Deum  personatum,  et  commen- 
titium,  qui  speciem  quidem  et  (pavracfixa  haberet  veritate  carens,  credere 
et  adorare  malint." .  (^Ohsfirvatumes  SacrcB  in  loc.)  But  it  is  not  true,  as 
some  have  hastily  stated,  that  ftop^?)  signifies  only  the  outward  form  of 
any  thing ;  it  is  used  in  Greek  authors  for  the  essential  form,  or  nature 
itself  of  a  thing,  of  which  examples  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein,  Eisner, 
Rosenmuller,  Schleusner,  and  others ;  and  accordingly  Schleusner  ex- 
plains it  *<  per  meton3'miam ;  ipsa  natura  et  essentia  cdicvjus  reiy^  and 
adds,  "  sic  legitur  m  N.  T.  Philip,  ii,  6,  ubi  Christus  dicitur  sv  fAop^ii 
@s»  uirap^uv  ad  designandam  sublimiorem  ipsius  naturam."  The  Greek 
fathers  also  understood  ^ko^ti  in  the  sense  of  outfia,  and  to  use  the  phrase 
"  being  in  the  form  o*"  God,"  to  signify  the  "  being  really  and  truly  God.  ' 
Thus  the  term  itself  is  sufficiently  explicit  of  the  doctrine ;  but  the 
context  would  decide  the  matter,  were  the  verbal  criticism  less  decidedly 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  "  The  form  of  God"  stands  opposed  to 
*  the  form  of  a  senrant."  This,  say  those  critics  who  would  make  the 
'orm  of  God  an  external  appearance  only,  means  **  the  appearance  and 
behaviour  of  a  bondsman  or  slave,  and  not  the  essence  of  such  a  person." 
Rut  ^ovXo^,  a  flave,  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  taken  in  the  same 
opprobrious  spiise  as  among  us.     St.  Paul  calls  himself  '<  the  slave  of 

(8*)  **  1    K'*o*ma,  externus,  hLbitus,  omne  quod  in  oculoii  occarnt,  inm^,  aimi 
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Jesus  Christ/'  and  our  translators  havoy  therefore,  properly  rendered 
the  word  by  servanly  as  more  exactly  conveying  the  meaning  intended. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  Christ  was  the  servant  or  minister  both  of  the 
Father  and  of  his  creatures.  He  himself  declares,  that  he  came  not 
^  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister ;"  and  as  to  be  in  iheformefa 
seroafit  is  not,  therefore,  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  servant,  but  ta  be 
really  a  servant,  so  to  be  in  the  form  of  God  is  to  be  really  God.  lliis 
is  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  following  clause,  which  is  exegetic  of 
the  preceding,  as  will  appear  from  the  literal  rendering,  the  force  of 
which  is  obscured  by  the  copulative  introduced  into  the  common  version. 
It  is  not,  *'  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,"  but  ^  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,''  which 
clearly  denotes  that  he  took  the  form  of  a  servant  by  *^  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,"  so  that,  as  Bishop  Pearson  irresistibly  argues, 

^  The  phrase '  in  the  form  of  God,'  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  used 
by  the  apostle  with  respect  unto  that  other,  of '  the  form  of  a  servant,' 
exegetically  continued  <  in  the  likeness  of  men ;'  and  the  respect  of  one 
unto  the  other  is  so  necessary,  that  if  the  form  of  God  be  not  real  and 
essential  as  the  form  of  a  servant,  or  the  likeness  of  man,  there  is  no 
force  in  the  apostle's  words,  nor  will  his  argument  be  fit  to  work  any 
great  degree  of  humiliation  upon  the  consideration  of  Christ's  ex  inani- 
tion. But  by  the  ybnn  is  certainly  understood  the  true  condition  of  a 
servant,  and  by  the  likeness  is  infallibly  meant  the  real  nature  of  man : 
nor  doth  the  fashion^  in  which  he  was  found,  destroy,  but  rather  assert 
the  truth  of  his  humanity.  And  therefore,  as  sure  as  Christ  was  really 
and  essentially  man,  of  the  same  nature  with  us,  in  whose  similitude 
he  was  made ;  so  certainly  was  he  also  really  and  essentially  God,  of 
the  same  nature  and  being  with  him,  in  whose  form  he  did  subsist." 
{Discourses  on  the  Creed.) 

The  greatness  of  him  who  ^  humbled  himself"  being  thus  laid  down 
by  the  apostle,  he  proceeds  to  state  what,  in  the  process  of  his  humilia. 
tion,  he  waived  of  that  which  was  due  to  his  greatness.  He  ">  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  inade  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion ;"  or,  as  many  choose  to  render  it,  **  he  emptied  himself."  Whe- 
ther the  clause,  ^  thought  it  not  robbery,"  be  translated  ^  esteemed  it 
not  an  object  to  be  cattght  at,  or  eagerly  desired,  to  be  as  God,"  or  did 
not  think  it  a  ^usurpation ;"  or,  as  our  translators  have  it,  a  <<  robbery^ 
to  be  equal  with  God,  signifies  little ;  for,  after  all  the  criticism  ex* 
pended  on  this  unusual  phrase,  that  Christ  had  a  right  to  that  which  he 
might  have  retained,  but  chose  to  waive  when  he  humbled  himseli^  is 
sufficiently  established  both  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  by  the 
connection  itself.  Some  Socinians  allow  the  common  translation,  and 
their  own  version  is  to  the  same  effect, — he  **  did  not  esteem  it  a  frey," 
which  can  only  mean,  though  they  attempt  to  cloud  the  matter  in  theii 
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cote,  that  he  did  not  egteem  that  as  his  own  property  to  whicli  he  had 
no  right.  (9)  That,  tlieii,  which  he  did  not  account  a  **prey,^*  a  seizure 
Af  another's  right  or  property,  was  **  to  be  equal  with  God."  Whether, 
Q  the  phrase  ro  <va  t(fa  ©scj,  to  be  equal  with  God,  i<ra  is  to  be  takeji 
adverbially,  and  translated  as,  like  €U,  God  ;  or,  by  enallage,  for  the 
singular  adjective  masculine,  and  to  be  rendered  equal  to  Grod,  has  been 
matter  of  dispute.  The  grammatical  authority  appears  to  predominate 
ki  &vour  of  the  latter,  (1)  and  it  is  supported  by  several  of  the  fathers 
and  the  ancient  versions ;  but  here,  again,  we  are  not  left  to  the  niceties 
of  verbal  criticism.  If  taken  in  either  way,  the  sense  is  much  the 
same :  he  thought  it  not  a  robbery,  or  usurpation,  to  be  equal  with  God 
or,  as  God,  which,  as  the  sense  determines,  was  an  equality  of  honour 
and  dignity ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation.  For  as  the  phrase, 
i^  form  of  Gad,  signifies  his  essential  Divinity,  so  that  of  which  he 
**  emptied"  or  divested  himself  for  the  time  was  something  to  which  he 
had  a  right  consequent  upon  his  Divinity ;  and  if  to  be  equdl  with  God, 
or  to  be  Of  God,  was  his  right,  as  a  Divine  person,  it  was  not  any  thing 
which  he  was  essentially  of  which  he  divested  himself,  for  that  were 
impossible ,  but  something  which,  if  he  had  not  been  God,  it  would  have 
been  a  robbery  and  usurpation  either  to  claim  or  retain.  This,  then, 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  assumption  of  a  Divine  majesty  and  glory  ; 
the  proclamation  of  his  own  rights,  and  the  demand  of  his  creatures' 
praise  and  homage,  the  laying  aside  of  which,  indeed,  is  admirably 
expressed  in  our  translation,  ^but  made  himself  of  no  reputation!" 
This  is  also  established  by  the  antithesis  in  the  text.  "  The  form  of  a 
servant"  stands  opposed  to  **  the  form  of  God," — a  real  servant  to  real 
Divinity ;  and  to  be  <<  equal"  with  God,  or,  as  God,  in  glory,  honour, 
and  homage,  is  contrasted  with  the  humiliations  of  a  human  state.  '*  In 
that  state  he  was  made  flesh,  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  subject 
to  the  infirmities  and  miseries  of  this  life ;  in  that  state  he  was  **  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,"  and  so  obliged  to  fulfil  the  same ; 
in  that  state  he  was  born,  and  lived  to  manhood  in  a  mean  condition : 
was  '<  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquamted 
with  grief;"  in  that  state,  being  thus  made  man,  he  took  upon  him  **t\\e 
form  of  a  servant."  If  any  man  doubt  how  Christ  emptied  himself,  the 
text  will  satisfy  him, — •*  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant :"  if  any  still 
question  how  he  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  he  hath  the  apostle's  solu- 
ion,— ^  by  being  made  in  the  Ukeness  of  men."  And  being  found  in 
feshion  as  a  man ;  being  already  by  his  exinanition,  in  the  form  of  a 

(9)  "  Nan  rapinam^  aut  spolium  alicui,  detractum,  duxitT*  (Rosenmtdler.)  So 
the  ancient  versions.  **  Non  rapinam  arbitratus  eat.**  (Vulgate,)  **  Non  rapinam 
hoc  existimavit.**  (Syriae.) 

(1)  See  Peanoo  on  the  Creed,  Art.  3,  note;  Schleuaner,  Erasroiie  and 
Schmidt. 
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■ervaiit,  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  **  ooedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross."  {Bi8?u>p  Pearson.)  The  first  stage  of  his  humilia- 
tion was  his  assuming  "  the  form  of  a  servant ;"  the  completion  of  it, 
his  "  obedience  unto  death."  But  what  say  the  Socinians  ?  A^s  with 
them  to  be  in  the  form  of  God  means  to  be  invested  with  miraculous 
powers,  so  to  empty  or  divest  himself,  was  his  not  exerting  those  powers 
in  order  to  prevent  his  crucifixion.  The  truth,  hoArever,  is,  that  hf. 
^  emptied"  himself,  not  at  his  crucifixion,  but  when  he  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  :  so  that '.( 
to  divest  or  empty  himself  be  explained  of  laying  down  his  miraculouf 
gifls,  he  laid  them  down  before  he  became  man,  that  is,  according  to 
them,  before  he  had  any  existence.  There  is  no  alternative,  in  this  and 
many  similar  passages,  between  orthodoxy  and  the  most  glaring  eriacal 
absurdity. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HUKANITT   OF   ChRIST — HYPOSTATIC   UnION — ErROSS   AS   TO   THX 

Person  of  Christ. 

In  the  present  day,  ths^  controversy  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  question  of  his  Divinity  ;  but,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  his  proper  humanity. 
The  denial  of  this  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  St. 
John,  who,  in  his  epistles,  excludes  from  the  pale  of  the  Church  all  who 
denied  that  Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh.  As  his  Gospel,  therefore, 
proclaims  the  Godhead,  so  his  epistles  defend  also  the  doctrine  of  his 
humanity. 

The  source  of  this  ancient  error  appears  to  have  been  a  philosophical 
one.  Both  in  the  oriental  and  Greek  schools,  it  was  a  favourite  notion, 
that  whatever  was  joined  to  maUer  was  necessarily  contaminated  by  it, 
and  that  the  highest  perfection  of  this  hfe  was  abstraction  from  material 
things,  and,  in  another,  a  total  and  final  separation  from  the  bodv. 
This  opinion  was,  also,  the  probable  cause  of  leading  some  persons,  in 
St.  Paul's  time,  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  resurrection,  and  to  explain  it 
figuratively.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
of  the  rejection  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ  among  the  different 
branches  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  indeed,  erred  as  to  both  natures.  Tlie 
things  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
hey  did  not  deny ;  but  affirmed  that  they  took  place  in  appearance 
only,  and  they  were,  therefore,  called  DoceUB  and  PhantasiasuB.  At  a 
later  period,  Eutyches  fell  into  a  similar  error,  by  teaching  that  the 
huiodii  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  into  the  Divine,  and  .hat  his  bod) 
had  DC  real  existence.     These  errors  have  passed  away,  and  dange 
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Aow  lies  only  on  one  side ;  not,  indeed,  because  men  are  become  less 
liable  or  less  disposed  to  err,  but  because  philosophy , — from  vain  pre- 
tences to  which,  or  a  proud  reliance  upon  it,  almost  all  great  reagious 
errors  spring, — has,  in  later  ages,  taken  a  different  character. 

While  these  errors  denied  the  real  existence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
die  Apolloninarian  heresy  rejected  the  existence  of  a  human  scful  in  our 
liord.  and  taught  that  the  Godhead  supplied  its  place.  Thus  both  these 
views  denied  to  Christ  a  proper  humanity,  and  both  were,  accordingly, 
condemned  by  the  general  Church. 

Among  those  who  held  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  Divuie 
and  human,  which,  in  theological  language  is  called  the  hypostatical,  or 
personal  union,  several  distinctions  were  also  made  which  led  to  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  Nestortans  acknowledged  two  persons  in  our 
Lord,  mystically  and  more  closely  united  than  any  human  analogy  can 
explain.  The  Monophysites  contended  for  one  person  and  one  nature, 
the  two  being  supposed  to  be,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  confounded. 
The  Monothelites  acknowledged  two  natures  and  one  will.  Various 
other  refinements  were,  at  different  times,  propagated;  but  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture  appears  to  have  been  very  accurately  expressed  by 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  century, — ^that  in  Christ  there  is 
(me  person  ;  in  the  unity  of  person,  two  nalvresy  the  Divine  and  the 
human ;  and  that  there  is  no  change,  or  mixture,  or  confusion  of  these 
two  natures,  but  that  each  retains  its  own  distinguishing  properties. 
With  this  agrees  the  Athanasian  Creed,  whatever  be  its  date, — "  Per. 
feet  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and  human  flesh  sub- 
sisting — Who  although  he  be  God  and  man,  yet  he  is  not  two  ;  but  one 
Christ:  one,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh;  but  by 
taking  the  manhood  into  God  ;  one  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  sub- 
stance, but  by  unity  of  person  ;  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is 
one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ."  The  Church  of  England, 
by  adopting  this  creed,  has  adopted  its  doctrine  on  the  hypostatical 
union,  and  has  farther  professed  it  in  her  second  article.  <*  The  Son, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  wiJi  the  Father, 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin  of  her  substance , 
so  HtktX  the  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead 
tnd  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
^roereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man." 

Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  against  these  views  by  the  mere 
reasLu  of  man,  unable  to  comprehend  mysteries  so  high,  but  oflen  bold 
enough  to  impugn  them,  they  certainly  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  on  these  important  subjects,  though  expressed  m  different 
terms.  Nor  are  these  formularies  to  be  charged  with  originating  such 
distinction**    and  adding  them  to  the  simplicity  f>f  Scripture,  as  the) 
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ofleii  unjustly  are  by  those  who,  either  from  lurking  errors  in  their  own 
minds,  or  from  a  vain  affectation  of  being  independent  of  human  autho- 
rity, are  most  prone  to  question  them.  Such  expositions  of  faith  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  dangerous  speculations  and  human  refine> 
ments  to  which  we  have  above  adverted ;  and  were  intended  to  be  (what 
they  may  bo  easily  proved  from  Scripture  to  be  in  reality)  summaries  ol 
inspired  doctrines ;  not  new  distinctions,  but  declarations  of  what  Lad 
been  before  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  subject  of  the  hypontattcal 
union  of  natures  in  Christ ;  and  the  accordance  of  these  admiraUe 
summaries  with  the  Scriptures  themselves  will  be  very  obvious  to  all 
who  yield  to  their  plain  and  unperverted  testimony.  That  Christ  is 
very  God,  has  been  already  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  at  considerable 
length  ;  that  he  was  truly  a  man,  no  one  will  be  found  to  doubt ;  that 
he  is  but  one  person,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  this,  that  no  distinction 
into  two  was  ever  made  by  himself^  or  by  his  apostles,  and  from  ac- 
tions peculiar  to  Godhead  being  sometimes  ascribed  to  him  under  his 
human  appellations ;  and  actions  and  sufferings  peculiar  to  humanity 
being  altH)  predicated  of  him  under  Divine  titles.  That  in  him  there  is 
no  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  is  evident  from  the  absolute  nuoiner 
in  which  both  his  natures  are  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 
His  Godhead  was  not  deteriorated  by  uniting  itself  with  a  human 
body,  for  **  he  is  the  true  God  ;"  his  humanity  was  not,  while  on  eartli, 
exalted  into  properties  which  made  it  different  in  kind  to  the  humanity 
of  his  creatures ;  for,  *'  as  the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  same."  If  the  Divine  nature  in  him 
h«^d  been  imperfect,  it  would  have  lost  its  essential  character,  for  it  is 
essential  to  Deity  to  be  perfect  and  complete ;  if  any  of  the  essential 
properties  of  human  nature  had  been  wanting,  he  would  not  have  been 
man ;  if,  as  some  of  the  preceding  notions  implied,  Divine  and  human 
had  been  mixed  and  confounded  in  him^  he  would  have  been  a  conu 
pounded  being,  neither  God  nor  man.  Nothing  was  deficient  in  his 
humanity,  nothing  in  his  Divinity,  and  yet  he  is  one  Christ.  This  is 
dearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  and  it  is  admirably  expressed  in 
the  creeds  above  quoted ;  and,  on  that  account,  they  are  entitled  to 
great  respect.  They  embody  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived  in  the  Church,  in  language  weighed  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  accuracy ;  and  they  are  venerable  records  of  the  faitii 
of  distant  ages. 

These  two  circumstances,  the  completeness  of  each  naturtj  and  the 
union  of  both  in  one  person^  is  the  only  key  to  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  so  entirely  explains  and  harmonizes  the  whole  as  to 
afford  the  strongest  proof,  next  to  its  explicit  verbal  statements,  of  the 
doctrine  that  our  Lord  is  at  once  truly  God  and  truly  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  impracticability  of  giving  a  consistent  explanation  of  ths 
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testimony  of  God  '^  concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ"  on  all  other  hypo- 
iieses,  entirely  confutes  them.  In  one  of  two  ways  only  will  il  be 
louiid,  by  every  one  who  makes  the  trial  honestly,  that  all  the  pas- 
sages of  hdy  writ  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  can  be  explained ; 
either  by  referring  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  fathers,  to 
tfie  08oXo^ia,  by  which  they  meant  every  thing  that  related  to  tht 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour ;  or  to  the  Oixovofxia,  by  which  they  meant  his 
incamation,  and  every  thing  that  he  did  in  the  flesh  to  procure  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind.  This  distinction  is  expressed  in  modern  theological 
language,  by  considering  some  things  which  are  spoken  of  Christ,  as 
said  of  his  Divine,  others  of  his  human  nature ;  and  he  who  takes  this 
principle  of  interpretation  along  with  him  will  seldom  find  any  difficulty 
in  apprehending  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  though  the  subjects 
themselves  be  often,  to  human  minds,  inscrutable. 

Does  any  one  ask,  for  instance,  if  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God,  how 
he  could  be  bom  and  die?  how  he  could  grow  in  wisdom  and  sta- 
ture ?  how  he  could  be  subject  to  law  1  be  tempted  ?  stand  in  need  of 
prayer  ?  how  his  soul  could  be  "  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  V* 
be  "  forsaken  of  his  Father  ?"  purchase  the  Church  with  "  his  own 
blood  ?"  have  *'  a  joy  set  before  him  ?"  be  exalted  ?  have  <*  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth"  given  to  him  7  &c.     The  answer  is,  that  he  was 

also  MAN. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  visiblb  man 
should  heal  diseases  at  his  will,  and  without  referring  to  any  higher 
authority,  as  he  oflen  did ;  still  the  winds  and  the  waves ;  know  the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts;  foresee  his  own  passion  in  all  its  circum- 
stances ;  authoritatively  forgive  sins ;  be  exalted  to  absolute  dominion 
over  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth ;  be  present  wherever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  his  name  ;  be  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  claim  universal  homage  and  the  bowing  of  the  knee  of  all  crea. 
tures  to  his  name ;  be  associated  with  the  Father  in  solemn  ascrip- 
tions of  glory  and  thanksgiving,  and  bear  even  the  awful  names  of  God, 
names  of  description  and  revelation,  names  which  express  Divine  attri- 
butes : — what  is  the  answer  ?  Can  the  Socinian  scheme,  which  allowb 
him  to  be  a  man  ordy^  produce  a  reply  ?  Can  it  furnish  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  texts  of  sacred  writ  which  affirm  all  these  things? 
Can  it  suggest  any  solution  which  does  not  imply  that  the  sacred  pen- 
men were  not  only  careless  writers,  but  writers  who,  if  they  had 
studied  to  be  misunderstood,  could  not  more  delusively  have  expressed 
them<»«>ves?  The  only  hypothesis,  explanatory  of  all  these  statements, 
is,  that  ChniA  3  God  as  well  as  man,  and  by  this  the  consistency  of 
the  sacred  writers  is  brought  out,  and  a  harmonizing  strain  of  send. 
ment  is  seen  compacting  the  Scriptures  into  one  agreeing  ana  mutii'dh 
adjusted  revelation. 
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But  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  in  one  h}'postasis«  or 
person,  is  equally  essential  to  the  full  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  existence  of  two  distinctively,  the  Divine  and  the  human  ;  and  with* 
out  it  many  passages  lose  all  force,  because  they  lose  all  meaning.  In 
what  possible  sense  could  it  be  said  of  the  Word,  that  **  he  was  made 
(or  became)  flesh,"  if  no  such  personal  unity  existed  ?  The  Sociniam 
themselves  seem  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this,  and  therefore  trans. 
late  **  and  the  Word  was  flesh,"  afRrmiug  falsely,  as  various  critics 
have  abundantly  shown,  that  the  most  usual  meaning  of  ^ivo|xaf  is  to  be. 
Without  the  hypostatical  union,  how  could  the  argument  of  our  Lord  be 
supported,  that  the  Messiah  is  both  David's  Sox  and  David's  Lord? 
If  this  is  asserted  of  two  persons,  then  the  argument  is  gone ;  if  of 
one,  then  two  natures,  one  which  had  authority  as  Lordf  and  the  other 
capable  of  natural  descent,  were  united  in  one  person.  Allowing  that 
we  have  established  it,  that  the  appellative  <'  Son  of  GotT^  is  the  desig. 
nation  of  a  Divine  relation,  but  for  this  personal  union  the  visible  Christ 
could  not  be,  according  to  St.  Peter's  confession,  *^  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  By  this  doctrine  we  also  learn  how  it  was  that  *^  the  Church 
of  God"  was  «  purchased  by  his  own  blood."  Even  if  we  concede 
the  genuine  reading  to  be  **  the  Lord,"  this  concession  yields  nothing  to 
the  Socinians,  unless  the  term  Lord  were  a  human  title,  which  has  been 
already  disproved,  and  unless  a  mere  man  could  be  **  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  the  living,"  could  wield  universal  sovereignty,  and  be  entitled 
to  universal  homage.  If,  then,  the  title  '*  the  Lord"  be  an  appellation 
of  Christ's  superior  nature,  in  no  other  sense  could  it  be  said  that  the 
Church  was  purchased  by  hi?  own  blood,  than  by  supposing  the  exist- 
ence  of  that  union  which  we  call  personal ;  a  union  which  alone  dis- 
tinguishes the  sufferings  of  Christ  from  that  of  his  martyred  followers, 
gave  to  them  a  merit  which  theirs  had  not,  and  made  <<his  blood" 
capable  of  pxmcHAsiNG  the  salvation  of  the  ♦*  Church."  For,  disallow 
that  union,  and  we  can  see  no  possible  meaning  in  calling  the  blood  of 
Christ  "  the  blood  of  God,"  or,  if  it  please  better,  "of  the  Lord  ;"  or  in 
what  that  great  peculiarity  consisted  which  made  it  capable  of  pur 
chasing  or  redeeming. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  pei  .on  of  Christ,  has 
rather  inconsiderately  blamed  the  orthodox,  for  "  the  very  serious  ofiencc 
of  sometimes  using  language  which  applies  to  the  Divine  nature  thf 
circumstances  and  properties  which  could  only  attach  to  his  humanity,* 
as  giving  unhappy  occasion  to  the  objections  and  derisions  of  their 
opponents.  As  he  gives  no  instances,  he  had  his  eye,  probably,  upon 
■ome  extreme  crises ;  but  if  he  meant  it  as  a  remark  of  general  applica- 
lion,  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  very  mistaken  view,  and  asHuntes, 
that  the  objections  of  opponents  lie  rather  against  terms  tbao  against  ihe 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  itself. 


\ 
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Th\3  is  8o  far  from  being  the  case*  that,  if  the  orthodox  were  to 
attend  to  the  caution  given  by  this  writer  on  ibis  subject,  they  would  not 
approach  one  step  nearer  to  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  in  thin 
fundamental  error,  supporting  it,  as  they  do,  by  perversions  so  inaiiifesti 
and  by  criticisms  so  shameless.  I  am  no  apologist,  however,  of  real 
**  errors  and  faults"  in  theological  language ;  but  the  practice  referred 
to,  so  far  from  being  **  a  serious  offence,"  has  the  authority  of  tho 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Argumentativelyj  the  distinction 
between  le  Divine  and  human  natures,  according  to  the  rule  before 
given,  must  be  maintained ;  but  when  speaking  cursorily,  and  on  th^ 
assumption  of  the  unquestionable  truth  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  natures, — a  manner  of  speaking,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
all  true  Christians  adopt,  as  arising  from  their  settled  convictions  on 
this  point, — those  very  terms,  so  common  among  the  orthodox,  and  so 
objectionable  to  those  who  "  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  must  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  <*  derision,"  or  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  be  dropped,  or  at  least  be  made  very  select,  if  this  danger, 
ous,  and  in  the  result,  this  betraying  courtesy  be  adopted.  For  what 
does  Dr.  P.  Smith  gain,  when  cautioning  the  believer  against  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "  the  blood  of  God,"  by  reminding  him  that  there  is 
reason  to  prefer  the  reading,  '<  the  Church  of  tJie  Lord,  which  he  hath 
purchased  by  his  own  blood  7"  The  orthodox  contend,  that  the  appellation 
^  THE  Lord,"  when  applied  to  our  Saviour,  is  his  title  as  God,  and  the 
heterodox  know,  also,  that  the  <<  blood  of  the  Lord"  is  a  phrase  with  us 
entirely  equivalent  to  **  the  blood  of  God."  They  know,  too,  that  we 
neither  believe  that  "  God"  nor  "  the  Lord"  could  die ;  but  in  using 
the  established  phrase,  the  all-important  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  union  between  the  two  natures  of  our  Lord  as  to  make 
the  blood  which  he  shed  more  than  the  blood  of  a  mere  man,  more 
than  the  blood  of  his  mere  humanity  itself,  is  maintained  and  exhi- 
bited ;  and  while  we  allow  that  God  could  not  die,  yet  that  there 
is  a  most  important  sense  in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  was  '*  the  blood 
of  God." 

We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  mystery,  but  we  find  it  on  record  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  that  careful  appropriation  of  the  properties  of  the 
two  natures  to  each  respectively,  which  Dr.  Pye  Smith  recommends,  is 
no*  very  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
diut  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  more  generally  introduced  as 
an  indisputed  principle,  than  argued  upon.  It  is  true,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  lays  it  down,  that  our  Lord  was  of  the  seed  of  Daiid,  "  according 
to  the  FLESH,"  ana  "  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holi. 
NESS."  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  distinction ;  but  generally  this  is  not 
observed  by  the  apostles,  because  the  equally  fundamental  doctrine  was 
always  present  to  them,  that  the  same  person  who  was  flesh  was  also 
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truly  God.  Henee  they  scruple  not  to  sey,  that  *•  the  Lord  of  glory 
was  crucified,"  that  "  the  Prince  of  life  was  killed/'  and  that  bb  who 
was  '<in  the  form  of  God,"  became  ''obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross." 

We  return,  from  this  digression,  to  notice  a  few  other  passages,  the 
meaning  of  which  can  only  be  opened  by  the  doctrine  of  the  personal 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ*  **  For  in  him  dweQ. 
eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Grodhead  bodily,"  Col.  ii,  9 ;  not  by  a  type 
and  figure,  but,  as  the  word  auftaTuctjg  signifies  reaUy  and  subtiantudly^ 
and  for  the  full  exposition,  we  must  add,  by  personal  union ;  for  ^e 
have  no  other  idea  by  which  to  explain  an  expression  never  used  to 
signify  the  inhabitation  of  good  men  by  God,  and  which  is  here  applied 
to  Christ  in  a  way  of  eminence  and  peculiarity.  (2) 

**  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he 
had  BY  HIMSELF  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,"  Heb.  i,  3.  To  this  passage,  also,  the  hypostatical 
union  is  the  only  key.  Of  whom  does  the  apostle  speak,  when  he 
says,  *^  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,"  but  of  Him  who  is 
**  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  ?" 
Hb,  by  HIMSELF,  '<  purged  our  sins ;"  yet  this  was  done  by  the  shedding 
of  his  blood.  In  that  higher  nature,  however,  he  could  not  suffer  death ; 
and  nothing  could  make  the  sufferings  of  his  humanity  a  purification  of 
sins  BY  HIMSELF,  but  such  a  union  as  should  constitute  one  person : — 
for,  unless  this  be  allowed,  either  the  characters  of  Divinity  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses  are  characters  of  a  merely  human  being  ;  or  else  that 
higher  nature  was  capable  of  suffering  death  ;  or,  if  not,  the  purification 
was  not  made  by  himself,  which  yet  the  text  affirms. 

In  fine,  all  passages  which  (not  to  mention  many  others)  come 
under  the  following  classes  have  their  true  interpretation  thus  laid 
open,  and  are  generally  utterly  unmeaning  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

1.  Those  which,  like  some  of  the  foregoing,  speak  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  this  class  the  two 
following  may  be  given  as  examples.  Heb.  ii,  14,  '^  Forasmuch,  then, 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  fiesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,"  dec.  Here  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  explicitly  stated ;  but  as  explicitly  is  it  said  to  be  the  death  of  one 
who  partook  of  fiesh  and  blood,  or  who  tumimed  human  nature.  The 
power  of  deliverance  is  ascribed  to  him  who  thus  invested  himself  with 
a  nature  below  that  of  his  own  original  nature ;  but  in  that  lower  nature 

(2)  "  Boi/iarirtur,  h.  6.  veie,  perfectiwime,  non  typioe,  et  ombraliter,  sicnt  in  V 
T.  Deus  86  manifeitavit.  Eat  autem  inhabitatio  ilia  et  unio  penoiialli,  ol  nngo 
lariuima."   (OZa#«tiM.) 
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UB  dies,  and  by  that  dbath  he  delivers  those  who  had  been  aU  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  The  second  is  Colossians  i,  14.  dec,  *^  In 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  bis  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  oH 
sins,  WHO  is  the  image  of  the  inviBible  God,"  dsc.  In  this  passage,  the 
'ofty  description  which  is  given  of  the  person  of  Christ  stands  in  imme>- 
diate  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  efficacy  of  ^  his  blood,"  and 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  reason  why,  through  that  blood,  redemption 
and  remission  of  sins  became  attainable.  Thus  *^  without  shedding  of 
lilood  there  could  be  no  remission ;"  but  the  blood  of  Jesus  only  is  thus 
efficacious,  who  is  **  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  the  ^  Creator"  of 
all  things.  His  blood  it  could  not  be  but  for  the  hypostatical  union ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  but  for  that  he  could  have  had  no  blood  to 
shed ;  because,  as  *^  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  that  is,  God's  equal, 
ur  God  himself,  his  nature  was  incapable  of  death. 

2.  In  the  second  class  are  all  those  passages  which  argue  from  the 
compassion  which  our  Lord  manifested  in  his  humiliation,  and  his  own 
experience  of  sufferings,  to  the  exercise  of  confidence  in  him  by  his 
people  in  dangers  and  afflictive  circumstances.  Of  these  the  following 
may  be  given  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  .  Heb.  iv,  15,  16,  «  For  we 
iiave  not  a  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities ;  but  was*  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin.  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  Several 
similar  passages  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  argument  of  them  all  is  precisely  the  same.  The  humiliation 
of  our  Lord,  and  his  acquaintance  with  human  woes,  may  assure  us  of 
nis  sympathy ;  but  sympathy  is  not  help.  He  is  represented,  therefore, 
as  the  source  o£  ^*  succouvy"  as  the  **  Author  of  mlvation,^^  ^  the  Captain 
of  our  talvatUmf"  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  he  endured ;  and  to 
him  all  his  people  are  directed  to  fly  for  aid  in  prayer,  and  by  entire 
trust  in  his  power,  grace,  and  presence,  to  assure  themselves  that  timely 
succour  and  final  salvation  shall  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  him.  Now 
here,  also,  it  is  clear,  that  the  sufferer  and  the  Saviour  are  the  same 
f)er0^  The  man  might  suffer ;  but  sufferings  could  not  enable  the  man 
t^  wave ;  they  could  give  no  new  qualification  to  human  nature,  nor 
bestow  upon  that  nature  any  new  right.  But,  beside  the  nature  which 
Iiiffi9red,  and  learned  the  bitterness  of  human  woes  by  experience,  there 
ia  a  nature  which  can  know  the  sufierings  of  all  others,  in  all  places,  at 
all  times ;  which  can  also  ascertain  the  **  time  of  need"  with  exactness, 
and  the  '*  grace"  suitable  to  it ;  which  can  effectually  «  help"  and  sus- 
tain  the  sorrows  of  the  very  hearty  a  power  peculiar  to  Divinity,  and  finally 
bestow  *^  eternal  salvation."  This  must  be  Divine ;  but  it  is  one  in  per 
sonal  union  with  that  which  sufiered  and  was  taught  sympathy,  and  it 
is  this  union  constitutes  that  ^  Great  Hioh  Pbixst"  of  our  profession. 
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that  **  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest,"  who  is  aUe  ^  to  succour  ua 
when  we  are  tempted."  Thus,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  on  this 
subject,  ^  It  is  by  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person  that  Christ  if 
quahfied  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  became  man,  that,  with 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  those  whom  he  was  sent  to  instructf 
he  might  teach  them  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God ;  that  his  life  might 
be  their  example ;  that  by  being  once  compassed  with  the  infirmities  of 
hmnan  nature,  he  might  give  them  assurance  of  his  fellow  feeling  ;  *iuLt 
by  suffering  on  the  cross  he  might  make  atonement  for  their  sins ;  and 
tliat  in  his  reward  they  might  behold  the  earnest  and  the  pattern  of 
theirs. 

**B\it  had  Jesus  been  only  man,  or  had  he  been  one  of  the  spirits 
that  surround  the  throne  of  God,  he  could  not  have  accumplished  the 
work  which  he  undertook :  for  the  whole  obedience  of  every  creature 
being  due  to  the  Creator,  no  part  of  that  obedience  can  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  other  creatures,  so  as  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  service, 
or  to  rescue  them  from  the  punishment  which  they  deserve.  The 
Scriptures,  therefore,  reveal,  that  he  who  appeared  upon  earth  as  man, 
is  also  God,  and  as  God,  was  mighty  to  save;  and  by  this  revelation 
they  teach  us,  that  the  merit  of  our  Lord's  obedience,  and  the  efficacy 
of  his  interposition,  depend  upon  the  hypostatical  union. 

^  All  modem  sects  of  Christians  agree  in  admittin£r  that  the  greatest 
benefits  arise  to  us  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  man ;  but  the 
Arians  and  Socinians  contend  earnestly,  that  his  sufienngs  do  not  derive 
any  value  from  his  being  God ;  and  their  reasoning  is  specious.  You 
suy,  they  argue,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  sufiered  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
both  God  and  man.  You  must  either  say  that  God  sufiered,  or  that  he 
did  not  sufier :  if  you  say  that  God  sufiered,  you  do  indeed  affix  an 
infinite  value  to  the  sufierings ;  but  you  affirm  that  the  Godhead  is 
capable  of  sufiering,  which  is  both  impious  and  absurd :  if  you  say  that 
God  did  not  sufier,  then,  although  the  person  that  sufiered  had  both  a 
Divine  and  a  human  nature,  the  sufiTerings  were  merely  those  of  a  man, 
for,  according  to  your  own  system,  the  two  natures  are  distinct,  and 
the  Divine  is  impassible. 

<<  In  answer  to  this  method  of  arguing,  we  may  admit  that  the  Godhead 
cannot  sufier,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  kind  of  support  which 
the  human  nature  derived,  under  its  sufferings,  from  the  Divine,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  were  united.  But  from  the  uniform  language 
of  Scripture,  which  magnifies  the  love  of  God  in  giving  his  only-begot- 
ten Son,  which  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  represents  him  as  coming,  in  the  body  that  was 
prepared  for  him,  to  do  that  which  sacrifice  and  burnt  ofiTering  could  not 
do :  from  all  this  we  infer  that  there  was  a  value,  a  merit,  in  the  sufier- 
ings of  this  person,  superior  to  that  which  belonged  to  the  sufiering*  of 
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loiy  other :  and  as  the  same  Scriptures  intimate,  in  numberless  places, 
tne  strictest  union  between  the  Divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  by 
applying  to  him  promiscuously  the  actions  which  belong  to  each  nature, 
we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  separate  in  our  imagination,  this 
peculiar  value  which  they  affix  to  his  sufferings  from  the  peculiar  dig- 
nity  of  his  person. 

^The  hypostatical  union,  then,  is  the  comer  stone  c^  our  religiom 
We  are  too  much  accustomed,  in  all  our  researches,  vo  perceive  that 
things  are  united,  without  our  being  able  to  investigate  the  bond  which 
unites  them,  to  feel  any  degree  of  surprise  that  we  cannot  answer  all  the 
questions  which  ingenious  men  have  proposed  upon  this  subject ;  but  we 
can  clearly  discern,  in  those  purposes  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God  which  the  Scriptures  declare,  the  reason  why  they  have  dwelt  so 
largely  upon  his  Divinity ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into  our  view 
the  whole  of  that  description  which  they  give  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  remedy  in  the  Gospel  was  brought ;  if,  in  our  speculations  concern, 
ing  him,  we  neither  lose  sight  of  the  two  parts  which  are  clearly  revealed 
nor  forget,  what  we  cannot  comprehend,  that  union  between  the  two 
parts  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  revelation  of  them,  we  shall 
perceive,  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  a  completeness  and  a 
suitableness  to  the  design  of  his  coming,  which  of  themselves  create  a 
strong  presumption  that  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  Scriptures." 
{Dr.  HiU.) 

On  this  evidence  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  the  Divi- 
nity of  our  blessed  Saviour  rests.  Into  the  argument  from  antiquity  my 
limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter.  If  the  great  <<  falling  away,"  predicted 
by  St.  Paul,  had  involved,  generally,  this  high  doctrine ;  if  both  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches  had  wholly  departed  from  the  faith,  instead 
of  having  united,  without  intermission,  to  say,  <<  Thou  art  the  King  of 
glory,  O  Christ,"  "Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,"  the  truth 
of  God  would  not  have  been  made  of  "  none  effect."  God  would  still 
have  been  true,  though  every  man,  from  the  age  of  inspiration,  had 
become  "  a  liar."  The  Socinians  have,  of  late  years,  shown  great 
anxiety  to  obtain  some  suffrages  from  antiquity  in  their  favour,  and  have 
collected  every  instance  possible  of  early  departure  from  the  faith. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  found  heretical  pravity  and  its  adherent  j, 
without  travelling  out  of  the  New  Testament ;  men  not  only  near  the 
apofrtolic  age,  but  in  the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  who  rejected  the 
resurrection,  who  consented  not  "  to  wholesome  doctrine,"  who  made 
^  shipwreck  of  faith,"  as  well  as  of  a  good  conscience,  who  denied  "the 
only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  the  Lord  that  bought 
^hem."  This  kind  of  antiquity  is,  in  truth,  in  their  favour ;  and,  as 
human  nature  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages,  there  is  as  much 

reason  to  expect  errors  in  one  age  as  another ;  but  that  any  body  of 
VoL  L  40 
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ChrifltianSy  in  any  sense  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  acknowlt)dged 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  can  be  found,  in  primitive  times,  to  give 
any  sanction  to  their  opinions  and  interpretations  of  Scripture,  they  have 
failed  to  establish.  For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  the  opinions 
of  the  primitive  Churches,  and  a  full  refutation  of  all  the  pretences 
w^hich  Arians  and  Socinians,  in  these  later  times,  have  made  to  be,  ir 
part,  supported  by  primitive  authority,  the  works  of  Bishop  Bull,  Dr 
Waterland,  and  Bishop  Horsley,  (3)  must  be  consulted  ;  and  the  result 
n  ill  show,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  given  above,  we 
are  supported  by  the  successive  and  according  testimonies  of  all  that  is 
truly  authoritative  in  those  illustrious  ages  which  furnished  so  many 
imperishable  writings  for  the  edification  of  the  future  Church,  and  sd 
many  martyrs  and  confessors  of  ^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

Among  the  numerous  errors,  with  respect  to  the  person  of  our  Lord, 
which  formerly  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  and  were  opposed,  with  an 
ever  watchful  zeal,  by  its  authorities,  three  only  can  be  said  to  have 
much  influence  in  the  present  day,  Arianism,  Sabellianism,  and  Socini* 
anlsm.  In  our  own  country,  the  two  former  are  almost  entirely  merged 
in  the  last,  whose  characteristic  is  the  tenet  of  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ.  Arius,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first,  seems  to  have  wrought 
some  of  the  floating  errors  of  previous  times  into  a  kind  of  system, 
which,  however,  underwent  various  modifications  among  his  foUowers. 
The  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  system  was,  that  Christ  was  the  first 
Bud  most  exalted  of  creatures ;  that  he  was  produced  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  endowed  with  great  perfections ;  that  by  him  God  made 
the  world ;  that  he  alone  proceeded  immediately  from  God,  while  other 
things  were  produced  mediately  by  him,  and  that  all  things  were  put 
under  his  administration.  The  semi-Arians  divided  from  the  Arians, 
but  still  differed  from  the  orthodox,  in  refusing  to  admit  that  the  Son 
was  homoousios,  or  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father ;  but  acknow- 
ledged  him  to  be  hamoiousioSf  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father.  It 
w«w  only,  however,  in  appearance  that  they  came  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  Arians  themselves,  for  they  contended  that  this  likeness  to  the 
Father  in  essence  was  not  by  nature,  but  by  peculiar  privilege.  Id 
their  system  Christ,  therefore,  was  but  a  creature.  A  still  farther  refine- 
ment on  this  doctrine  was,  in  this  country,  advocated  by  Dr.  Samue^ 
Clarke,  which  Dr.  Waterland,  his  great  and  illustrious  opponent,  showed, 
notwithstanding  the  orthodox  terms  employed,  still  implied  that  Chrst 
was  a  created  being,  unless  an  evident  absurdity  were  admitted.  (4) 


(3)  See  also  Wilson's  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaininj^  the  New 
ment  by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  ooncemin^  Christ ;  and  Dr 
Jamieson's  Vindication,  &c. 

(4)  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  hypothesis  was,  that  there  is  one  Sapreme  Beinf, 
irho  is  the  Father,  and  two  subordinate,  derived,  and  depenient  bein^    Bat  bt 
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The  SabeUian  doctrine  stands  equaDy  opposed  to  trinitarianism  and 
to  the  Arian  system.  It  asserts  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  latter,  and  denies  the  personality  of  both,  in  opposition  to  the 
former.  Sabellius  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
only  denominations  of  one  hypostasis ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  but 
one  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  the  Son  or  Word  are  virtues,  ema» 
nations,  or  functions  only :  that,  under  the  Old  Testament  God  deliverod 
the  law  as  Father ;  under  the  New,  dwelt  among  men,  or  was  incar- 
nate, as  the  Son ;  and  descended  on  the  apostles  as  the  Spirit.  Be- 
cause  their  scheme,  by  denying  a  real  Sonskip,  obliged  them  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  the  Father  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  the  Sa- 
Hellians  were  often,  in  the  early  ages,  called  Patripassians. 

On  the  refutation  of  these  errors  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  both 
hecause  they  have  now  little  influence,  and  chiefly  bemuse  both  are 
involved  in  the  Socinian  question,  and  are  decided  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  the  Divine  Son  of  God ;  if  he  was 
**  sent"  from  God,  and  **  returned"  to  God ;  if  he  distinguished  himself 
firom  the  Father  both  in  his  Divine  and  human  nature,  saying,  as  to  the 
former,  **  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  and  as  to  the  latter, "  My  Father  is 
GREATER  than  I ;"  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  in  his  declaration, 
^  that  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Father  but  the  Son,"  words  which  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
spoken  of  an  qficial  distinction,  or  of  an  etiumaHon  or  operation ;  then 
all  these  passages  prove  a  real  personality,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
explained  by  a  modcd  one.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  Sabellian  opinion ; 
and  as  to  the  Arian  hypothesis,  it  falls,  with  Socinianism,  before  that 
series  of  proofs  which  has  already  been  adduced  from  Holy  Writ,  to 
establish  the  eternity,  consubstantiality,  coequality,  and,  consequently, 
the  proper  Divinity  of  our  Redeemer ;  and,  perhaps,  the  true  reason 
why  not  even  the  semi-Arianism,  argued  with  so  much  subtlety  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  has  been  able  to  retain  any  influence  among  us,  is  less 
to  be  attributed  to  the  able  and  learned  writings  of  Dr.  Waterland  and 
others,  who  chased  the  error  through  all  its  changeful  transformations, 
than  to  the  manifest  impossibility  of  conceiving  of  a  being  which  is 
neither  trul}  God  nor  a  creature ;  and  the  total  absence  of  all  counts, 
nance  in  the  Scriptures,  however  tortured,  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
Socinianism  assumes  a  plausibility  in  some  of  its  aspects,  because  Christ 

slijected  to  call  ChrUt  a  creature,  thinkin|r  him  something  between  a  eroated  and 
a  self^zistent  nature.  Dr.  C.  appealed  to  the  fathers ;  and  Petavius,  a  learned 
Jesait,  in  his  Dogmata  Theological  had  previously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  tlie 
inte-Nicene  fathers  leaned  to  Arianism.  Bishop  Bull,  in  his  great  work  on  this 
sabjoct,  and  Dr.  Waterland  may  be  considered  as  having  fully  pnt  that  qnesfioa 
lo  rest  in  opposition  to  both 
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WBS  reaOy  a  man ;  but  semi-Arianism  is  a  mere  hypothesis^  .which  can 
Tcely  find  a  text  of  Scripture  to  pervert. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Thb  Pbbsonautt  and  Dbitt  of  thb  Holt  Ghost. 

The  discussion  of  this  great  point  of  Christian  doctrine  may  bf 
included  in  much  narrower  limits  than  those  I  have  assigned  to  tho 
Divinity  of  Christ,  so  many  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  having 
been  closely  considered,  and  because  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit,  in  several 
instances,  inevitably  follows  from  that  of  the  Son.  As  the  object  of 
this  work  is  to  educe  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  on  all  the 
leading  articl§|  of  faith,  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  show  the  evi- 
dence which  is  there  given  to  the  two  propositions  in  the  title  of  the 
chapter : — that  the  Holy  Ghost  (from  the  Saxon  word  Gast,  a  iSiptr^) 
is  a  PERSON ;  and  that  he  is  God. 

As  to  the  manner  of  his  being,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that  as  Christ 

is  God  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so  the  Spirit  is  God  by  procession  from 

the  Father  and  the  Son.  *<  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord 

and  giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who 

with  the  Father  and  Son  together,  is  worshipped  and  glorified."  {Nicene 

Creed,)     "The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  neithei 

made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding, ^^  {Athanasian  Creed,) 

"  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 

substance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and 

eternal  God.*'  {Articles  of  the  English  Church,)     The  Latin  Church 

introduced  the  term  spiration,  from  «ptro,  to  breathe,  to  denote  the  man. 

ner  of  this  procession ;  on  which  Dr.  Owen  remarks,  **  as  the  vital  breath 

of  a  man  has  a  continual  emanation  from  him,  and  yet  is  never  sepa. 

rated  utterly  from  his  person,  or  forsaketh  him,  so  doth  the  Spirit  of  the 

Father  and  the  Son  proceed  from  them  by  a  continual  Divine  emana. 

tion,  still  abiding  one  with  them."     On  this  refined  view  little  can  be 

said  which  has  obvious  Scriptural  authority ;  and  yet  the  very  term  by 

which  the  third  person  in  the  trinity  is  designated  wind  or  breath  may 

as  to  the  third  person,  be  designed,  like  the  term  Son  applied  to  th« 

second,  to  convey,  though  imperfectly,  some  intimation  of  that  manner 

of  being  by  which  both  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  the 

Father ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  action  of  our  Lord,  and  one  certainly 

which  does  not  discountenance  this  idea,  that  when  he  imparted  the 

Holy  Ghost  to  his  disciples,  <<  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  jnto 

them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John  xx,  22.  (5) 

(5)    "  The  Fiithor  hath  r*  1  ition  to  the  Son,  as  the  Father  of  the  Son  ;  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  as  the  S  ^n  of  the  Father ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  spirit^  or 
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But  whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the  doctrine  of  <<  spiratLm  *'  tli« 
pRocFssioN  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rests  on  direct  Scriptura]  authority,  and 
js  thus  Slated  by  Bishop  Pearson : — 

*<  Now  this  procession  of  the  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  Father,  is 
deh^'eri^d  expressly,  in  relation  to  the  Son,  and  is  contained  virtually  in 
tl  e  Scriptures.  First,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
r«  ndeth  from  the  Father,  as  our  Saviour  testifieth,  *  When  the  Comfirtcf 
lo  corao.  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit 
of  •  :th,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me,' 
io.in  XV,  26.  And  this  is  also  evident  from  what  hath  been  already 
asserted  :  for  lieing  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  the  same  God,  and 
helnfj^  so  the  same  in  the  unity  of  the  nature  of  God,  are  yet  distinct  in 
the  personality,  one  of  them  must  have  the  same  nature  from  the  other ; 
and  l)ecause  the  Father  hath  been  already  shown  to  have  it  from  none, 
it  followeth  that  the  Spirit  hath  it  from  him. 

**  Secondly,  though  it  be  not  expressly  spoken  in  the  S<-ripture,  that 
the  Holy  (ihost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  Son,  yet  the  substance 
of  the  same  truth  is  virtually  contained  there ;  because  those  very  ex- 
pressions, which  are  spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Father, 
for  that  rccison  because  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  are  also  spoken 
of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Son  ;  and  therefore  there  must  be 
the  same  reason  presupposed  in  reference  to  the  Son,  which  is  express- 
ed in  reference  to  the  Father.  Because  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  therefore  it  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father.  <  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you,'  Matt,  x,  20.  For  by  the  language  of  tlie  apostle,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  saying,  *  The  things  of  (lod 
knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  we  have  received  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  (lod,'  1  Cor.  ii,  11,  12. 
Now  the  same  Spirit  is  also  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  ;  for  *  liecause 
we  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,' 
Gal.  iv,  6  :  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  •  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his,'  Rom.  viii,  9  ;  *even  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  the  prophets,'  1  Peter  i,  11  ;  the  Spirit  of  .Icsus  Chris*,  bm 
the  apostle  speaks,  <  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvtition,  through 
your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,*  Phil,  i,  19. 
If  then  the  Holy  Ghost  be  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  liecause  he 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  it  followeth  that,  being  called  also  the  Spi- 
nt  rf  the  Son,  he  proceedeth  also  from  the  Son. 

*•  Again  :  because  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  is 
•herefore  sent  by  th^  Father,  as  from  him  who  hath  by  the  original  coro- 

or^ath  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  both.**  {LavosotCB  Theo,  Pol,\  But  thou|:b 
breath  or  wind  is  the  radical  signification  of  rvcv/ta,  as  also  of  ^piritust  yet,  prcv 
Mbly  from  its  MUirednoss.  it  if>  but  rarely  UFAd'in  that  senie  in  the  New  Tof lament 
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munication,  a  right  of  mission ;  as  <  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send,'  John  xiv,  26.  But  the  same  Spirit 
M'hich  is  sent  by  the  Father  is  also  sent  by  the  Son,  as  he  saith,  <  When 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you.'  Therefore  the 
Son  tilth  the  same  right  of  mission  with  the  Father,  and  consequently 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  communicated  the  same  essence.  The 
Fathdr  is  never  sent  by  the  Son,  because  he  received  not  the  Godhead 
r-om  him  ;  but  the  Father  sendeth  the  Son,  because  he  communicated 
the  Godhead  to  him  :  in  the  same  manner,  neither  the  Father  nor  tlie 
Son  is  ever  sent  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  because  neither  of  them  received 
the  Dirine  nature  from  the  Spirit :  but  both  the  Father  and  the  Son 
sendeth  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  Divine  nature,  conmion  to  both 
the  Fathei  and  the  Son,  was  communicated  by  them  both  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  therefore  the  Scriptures  declare  expressly,  that  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Father ;  so  do  they  also  virtually  teach  that  he 
proceedeth  from  the  Son."  (Discourses  on  the  Creed,) 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  and  Deity  of  the  Spirit, 
stands  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  which  I  state  before  the  evidence  from 
Scripture  is  adduced,  that  it  may  be  seen,  upon  examination  of  inspired 
testimony,  how  far  it  is  supported  by  that  authority.  Arius  regarded 
the  Spirit  not  only  as  a  creature,  but  as  created  by  Christ,  KTinfia  kt<<7. 
fMTo^^  the  creature  of  a  creature.  Some  time  aflerward,  his  personality 
was  wholly  denied  by  the  Arians,  and  he  was  considered  as  the  exerted 
energy  of  God.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Socinus,  and, 
with  occasional  modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  his  followers.  They 
sometimes  regard  him  as  an  attribute,  and  at  others  resolve  the  pas- 
sages in  which  he  is  spoken  of  into  a  periphrasis,  or  circumlocution 
for  God  himself;  or,  to  express  both  in  one,  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

In  establishing  the  proper  personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  frequent  association,  in  Scripture, 
of  a  perxon,  under  that  appellation,  with  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom^ 
*«  the  Father"  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  Divine ;  and  the  ascription  to 
each  of  them,  or  to  the  three  in  unions  of  the  same  acts,  titles,  and  autho. 
rity,  with  worship  of  the  same  kind,  and,  for  any  distinction  that  is  made> 
in  an  equal  degree.  This  argument  has  already  been  applied  to  establisli 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  whose  personality  is  not  questioned;  and  the  temt 
of  the  proposition  may  be  as  satisfactorily  established  as  to  the  Holy  Spi. 
rit,  and  will  prove  at  the  same  time  both  his  personality  and  his  Divinity. 

With  respect  to  the  Son,  we  have  seen  that,  as  so  great  and  ^pcda- 
niental  a  doctrine  as  his  Deity  might  naturally  be  expected  to  oc  an* 
nounced  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  though  its  full  manifestation 
should  be  reserved  to  the  New ;  so  it  was,  in  fact,  riot  faintly  shadowed 
forth,  but  displayed  with  so  much  clearness  as  to  become  an  article  of 
faith  in  the  Jewish  Church.     The  manifestation  of  the  existence  aa^ 
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Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  alao  be  expected  in  the  law  and  th« 
prophets,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  be  traced  there  with  equal  certainty.  Th€ 
SrauT  is  represented  as  an  agent  in  creation,  *^  moving  upon  the  &ce 
of  the  waters ;"  and  it  forms  no  objection  to  the  argument,  that  creation 
in  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  also  to  the  Son,  but  a  great  confirmation 
of  it.  That  creation  should  be  effected  by  all  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  though  acting  in  different  respects,  yet  so  that  each  should  be 
E  Creaior^  and,  therefore,  both  a  person  and  a  Divine  person  can  be 
explained  only  by  their  unity  in  one  essence.  On  every  other  hypothe* 
sis  this  Scriptural  yizct  is  disallowed,  and  therefore  no  other  hypothesie 
can  be  true.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  mere  influence,  then  he  is  not  a 
Creaiorf  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  he  is  not  a  per- 
son ;  but  this  is  refuted  both  by  the  passage  just  quoted  and  by  Psalm 
xxxiii,  6,  ^  By  the  Wosd  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  (Heb.  Spirit)  of  his  mouth."  This 
is  farther  confirmed  by  Job  xxxiii,  4,  **The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made 
me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life ;"  where  the 
second  clause  is  obviously  exegetic  of  the  former,  and  the  whole  text 
proves  that,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  followers  of  the  true  religion 
ascribed  creation  to  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  Father ;  and  that  one 
of  his  appellations  was  ^  the  Breath  of  the  Almighty."  Did  such  paE. 
sages  stand  alone,  there  might  indeed  be  some  plausibility  in  the  criticism 
which  solves  them  by  a  personification ;  but,  connected  as  they  are  with 
that  whole  body  of  evidence,  which  has  been  and  shall  be  adduced,  as 
to  the  concurring  doctrine  of  both  Testaments,  they  are  inexpugnable* 
Again :  if  the  personality  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  be  allowed,  and  yet 
it  is  contended  that  they  were  but  inatrumenU  in  creation,  through  whom 
the  creative  power  of  another  operated,  but  which  creative  power  was 
not  possessed  by  them ;  on  this  hypothesis,  too,  neither  the  Spirit  nor  the 
Son  can  be  said  to  Creole^  any  more  thap  Moses  created  the  serpent  into 
which  his  rod  was  turned,  and  the  Scriptures  are  again  contradicted. 
To  this  association  of  the  three  persons  in  creative  acts  may  be  added 
a  like  association  in  acts  of  preservation,  which  has  been  well  called 
a  continued  creaiionj  and  by  that  term  is  expressed  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  Psalm  civ,  27-80,  ^  These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayesi 
give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are 
troubled ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dust : 
thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  earth."  It  is  not  surely  here  meant  that  the  Spirit,  by 
which  the  generations  of  animals  are  perpetuated,  is  wind;  and  if  he  be 
eaded  an  attribute,  wisdom,  power,  or  both  united,  where  do  we  read  of 
such  attributes  being  ^  sent,"  <<  sent  forth  from  God  ?"  The  personality 
of  the  Spirit  is  here  as  clearly  marked  as  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  God 
forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son,"  and  when  our  Lord  promises  to 
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*•  MfuT'  the  Comforter ;  and  as  the  upholding  and  preserving  of  created 
things  is  ascribea  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  here  they  are  ascribed, 
also,  to  the  Spirit,  '*  sent  forth  from"  God  to  **  create  and  renew  the  facf^ 
of  the  earth." 

The  next  association  of  the  three  persons  we  find  in  the  infpintHan 
of  the  prophets.  *^  God  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  prophet?,"  sa}'"? 
St«  Paul,  Heb.  i,  1.  St.  Peter  declares,  that  these  **holy  men  of  God 
■pake  as  they  were  mored  by  the  Holt  Ghost,"  2  Pet.  i,  21 ;  and  ais^i 
that  it  was  *<  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them,"  1  Pet.  i,  1 1 . 
We  may  defy  any  Socinian  to  interpret  these  three  passages  by  making; 
the  Spirit  an  influence  or  attribute,  and  thereby  reducing  the  term  Holy 
Ghost  into  a  figure  of  speech.  **  (rod,**  in  the  first  passage,  is,  unques* 
tionably,  God  the  Father,  and  the  **  holy  men  of  God,"  the  prophets, 
would  then,  according  to  this  view,  be  moved  by  the  influence  of  the 
Father ;  but  the  influence,  according  to  the  third  passage,  which  was 
the  source  of  their  inspiration,  was  the  Spirit,  or  the  influence  of 
*•  Christ."  Thus  the  passages  contradict  each  other.  Allow  the  trinity 
in  unity,  and  you  have  no  difficulty  in  calling  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  or  the  Spirit  of  either ;  but  if  the 
Spirit  be  an  influence,  that  influence  cannot  be  the  influence  of  two  per 
sons,  one  God,  and  the  other  a  creature.  Even  if  they  allowed  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  with  Arians,  the  passages  are  inexplicable  by 
Socinians ;  but,  denying  his  pre-existence,  they  have  no  subterfuge  but 
to  interpret  "  the  Spirit  ^f  Christ,"  the  Spirit  which  prophesied  of 
Christ,  {New  Version  in  loc.)  which  is  a  purely  gratuitous  paraphrase ; 
or  ^  the  spirit  of  an  anointed  one,  or  prophet ;"  that  is,  the  prophet's  own 
spirit,  which  is  just  as  gratuitous,  and  as  unsupported  by  any  parallel, 
as  the  former.  If,  however,  the  Holy  Spirit  be  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  united  in  one  essence,  the  passages  are  easily  harmon* 
ized.  In  conjunction  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  is  the  source  of 
that  prophetic  inspiration  under  which  the  prophets  spoke  and  acted. 
So  the  same  Spirit  which  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  is  said  by  St 
Peter  to  have  preached  by  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  an  allu- 
sion  to  the  passage,  ^  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  {contend,  <2e&afe) 
with  man."  This,  we  may  observe,  affords  an  eminent  proof,  that  th© 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  understood  the  phrase  "  the  Spirit  of  God,** 
as  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  personally.  For,  whatever  may  K» 
the  full  meaning  of  that  difficult  passage  in  St.  Peter,  Christ  is  clearly 
declared  to  have  preached  by  the  Spirit  in  the  days  of  Noah ;  that  is^ 
he,  by  the  Spirit,  inspired  Noah  to  preach.  If,  then,  the  apostles  un- 
derstood that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  person,  a  point  which  will  presently 
be  established,  we  have,  in  the  text  just  quoted  from  the  book  of  Genesis, 
a  key  to  the  meaning  of  those  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
phrases  "  My  Spirit,"  « the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
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iiGCur ;  and  inspired  authority  is  thus  afforded  us  to  interpret  them  as  of 
A  jtenon ;  and  if  of  a  person,  the  very  effort  made  by  Socinians  to  deny 
ois  personality,  itself  indicates  that  that  person  must,  from  the  lofty  titles 
and  works  ascribed  to  him,  be  inevitably  Divine.  Such  phrases  occui 
in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  in  the  following  the 
S|  irit  is  also  eminently  distinguished  from  two  other  persons.  **  And 
now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spibit  hath  sent  me."  Isa.  xlviii,  16 ;  or, 
rvindered  better,  **  hath  sent  us  and  his  Spirit,"  both  terms  being  in  the 
accusative  case.  "  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read  :— 
for  my  mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  his  spirit  it  hath  gathered 
them,"  Isa.  xxxiv,  16.  *^  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  : 
according  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when  ye  came  out 
of  Egypt,  so  MY  Spirit  remaineth  among  you  :  fear  ye  not.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, — I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of 
AXL  nations  shall  come,"  Haggai  ii,  4—7.  Here,  also,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  seen  collocated  with  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  the  Desire  oi 
LLL  NATIONS,  who  is  the  Messiah.  For  other  instances  of  the  indica- 
tion  of  a  trinity  of  Divire  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  chap.  0. 

Three  persons,  and  t\  ree  only,  are  associated  also,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  as  objects  of  supreme  worship  ;  as  the  one  name 
in  which  the  religious  (ct  of  solemn  benediction  is  performed,  and  to 
which  men  are  bound  by  solemn  religious  covenant. 

In  the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God,  which  has  already  been  con- 
sidered,  [chapter  9,)  each  received  equal  adoration.  That  threefold 
personality  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  standing  form  of  triple  bene- 
diction used  by  the  Jewish  high  priest,  also  before  mentioned,  (chapter 
9.)  The  very  important  fact,  that,  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  chapter  vi, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  spake  unto  the  prophet,  is  in  Acts  xxviii,  25, 
said  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost  who  spake  to  the  prophet,  while  St.  John 
declares  that  the  glory  which  Isaiah  saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ, 
proves,  indisputably,  (cJutpter  9,)  that  each  of  the  three  persons  bears 
this  august  appellation  ;  it  gives  also  the  reason  for  the  threefold  repeti- 
tion  **  Holy,  holt,  holy,"  and  it  exhibits  the  prophet  and  the  very  se- 
raphs in  deep  and  awful  adoration  before  the  triune  Lord  of  hosts.  Both 
the  prophet  and  the  seraphim  were,  therefore,  worshippers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Son,  at  the  very  time  and  by  the  very  acts  in  which 
they  worshipped  the  Father,  which  proves  that,  as  the  three  persona 
received  equal  homage  in  a  case  which  does  not  admit  of  the  evasion 
of  pretended  superior  and  inferior  worship,  they  are  equal  in  majesty, 
glory,  and  essence. 

As  in  the  tabernacle  form  of  benediction,  the  triune  Jehovah  is  recog. 
nized  as  the  source  of  all  grace  and  peace  to  his  creatures ;  so  in  apos- 
tolic  formula  of  blessing,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
lOve  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spikit,  be  with  vou  all. 
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Amen/'  Here  the  personality  of  tlie  three  is  kept  distinct,  and  the 
prayer  to  the  tliree  is,  that  Christians  may  have  a  common  parUeipaUam 
of  th«»  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  doubtless,  as  he  was  promised  by  our  Lord 
to  his  disciples,  as  a  Comforter,  as  the  source  of  light  and  spiritual  life, 
as  the  author  of  regeneration.  Thus  the  Spirit  is  acknowledged,  equally 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  be  the  source  and  the  giver  of  the  high* 
est  spiritual  Uessings,  while  the  solemn  minuterial  benediction  is,  firom 
its  specific  character,  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  prayer  to  each  of  the 
three  persons,  and  therefore  is,  at  once,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Di* 
vudty  and  personality  of  each.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Rev.  i,  4L 
6,  ^  Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace  from  Him  which  was,  and  which  is, 
and  which  is  to  come  ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  his 
throne,"  (an  emblematical  representation,  in  reference,  probably,  to  the 
golden  branch  with  its  seven  lamps,)  ^  and  from  Jesus  Christ."  The 
style  of  the  book  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  Holy  Spirit  being  called 
^  the  seven  spirits ;"  but  no  created  spirit  or  company  of  created  ^irits 
are  ever  spoken  of  under  that  appellation ;  and  the  place  assigned  to  the 
seven  spirits  between  the  mention  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  indicates, 
with  certainty,  that  one  of  the  sacred  three,  so  eminent,  and  so  exclu- 
sively eminent  in  both  dispensations,  is  intended. 

The  form  of  baptism  next  presents  itself  with  demonstrative  evidence 
on  the  two  points  before  us,  the  personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  the  form  of  covenant  by  which  the  sacred  three  become 
our  ONE  or  only  God,  and  we  become  his  people.  ^  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt  Ghost."  In  what  manner  is  this  text  to 
be  disposed  of,  if  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  denied  7  Is  the 
form  of  baptism  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  that  it  is  baptism  in  the 
name  of  one  God^  one  creature^  and  one  aUribute  ?  The  grossness  of  this 
absurdity  refutes  it,  and  proves  that  here,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  per- 
sonification. If  all  the  three,  therefore,  are  persons,  are  we  to  make 
Christian  baptism  a  baptism  in  the  name  of  one  God  and  two  creatures  f 
This  would  be  too  near  an  approach  to  idolatry,  or  rather,  it  would  be 
idolatry  itself;  for,  considering  baptism  as  an  act  of  dedication  to  God, 
the  acceptance  of  God  as  our  God,  on  our  part,  and  the  renunciaiion  of 
all  other  deities,  and  all  other  religions,  what  could  a  heathen  convert 
conceive  of  the  two  creatures  so  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  so  associated  with  God  himself  as  to  form 
together  the  one  namey  to  which,  by  that  act,  he  was  devoted,  and  which 
he  was  henceforward  to  profess  and  honour,  but  that  they  were  equally 
Divine,  unless  special  care  were  taken  to  instruct  him  that  but  one  of  the 
three  was  God,  and  the  two  others  but  creatures  7  But  of  this  care,  of 
this  cautionary  instruction,  though  so  obviously  necessary  upon  this  the 
ory,  no  single  instance  can  be  given  in  all  the  wfitings  of  the  apostka. 
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Baptism  was  not  a  new  rite.  It  was  used  as  a  religious  act  among 
Heathens,  and  especially  before  initiation  into  their  mysteries.  Prose- 
lytes to  the  law  of  Moses  were,  probably,  received  by  baptism ;  whe- 
ther in,  or  into,  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  does  not  appear ;  (6)  but 
necessarily  on  professing  their  faith  in  him  as  the  true  and  only  God* 
John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  baptized,  but  it  does  not  appear  tlia^ 
he  baptized  in  the  name  or  into  the  name  of  any  one.  This  baptism  was 
to  all  but  our  Lord,  who  needed  it  not,  a  baptism  '*  unto  repentance/' 
that  LI,  on  profession  of  repentance,  to  be  followed  by  ^  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,"  and  into  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  approach  of  Mes- 
siah.  But  Christian  baptism  was  directed  to  be  in  the  name  of  three 
persons,  which  peculiarly  implies,  first,  the  ybnn  of  words  to  be  used  by 
the  administration ;  second,  the  authority  conveyed  to  receive  such  per- 
sons  as  had  been  made  disciples  into  the  Church,  and,  consequently, 
into  covenant  with  God ;  third,  the  faxth  required  of  the  person  bap- 
tized, faith  in  the  existence  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  their 
character  according  to  the  revelation  made  of  each,  first,  by  inspired 
teachers,  and  in  after  times  by  their  writings ;  and,  fourth,  consecration 
to  the  service  of  the  three  persons,  having  one  name^  which  could  be  no 
other  than  that  of  the  one  God.  What  stronger  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  each  can  be  given  than  in  this  single  passage  ?  Tlie  farm  exhibits 
three  persons,  without  any  note  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  except  that 
of  the  mere  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  conveys  authority  in 
the  united  name^  and  tiw  authority  is,  therefore,  equal.  It  supposes 
faiihj  that  is,  not  merely  belief,  but,  as  the  object  of  religious  profession 
and  adherence,  trust  in  each,  or  collectively  in  the  one  name  which 
unites  the  three  in  one ;  yet  that  which  is  Divine  only  can  be  properly 
the  object  of  religious  truth.  It  implies  devotion  to  the  service  of  each, 
the  yielding  of  obedience^  the  consecration  of  every  power  of  mind  and 
body  to  each,  and  therefore  each  must  have  an  equal  right  to  this  sur- 
render and  to  the  authority  which  it  implies. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  baptism  is,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  frequently 
mentioned  as  baptism  **  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  simply,  and  from 
hence  the  Socinians  would  infer  that  the  formula  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew  was  not  in  use.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  only  conclude  against 
the  use  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  the  standing  form  of  baptism,  but 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  signifieancy  of  baptism  in  whatever 
form  it  might  be  administered.  For  as  this  passage  in  St.  Matthew  was 
the  original  commission  under  which,  alone,  the  apostles  had  authority 

(6)  The  baptism  of  Jewish  proseljtes  is  a  disputed  point.  It  was  strenuously 
maintained  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  opposed  by  Dr.  Benson.  Wall  has,  howovor. 
made  the  practice  highly  probable,  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  as  a  rite 
with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar.  Certainly  it  was  a  practice  among  the  Jewi 
■ear  the  Christian  era. 
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to  baptize  at  all,  the  import  of  the  rite  is  marked  out  in  it,  an  L  whatever 
words  they  used  in  baptism,  they  were  found  to  explain  the  import  of 
the  rite,  an  laid  down  by  their  Master,  to  all  disciples  so  received.  But, 
from  the  passages  adduced  from  the  Acts,  the  inference  that  the  form 
of  baptism  given  in  Matthew  was  not  rigorously  followed  by  the  apos- 
tles does  not  follow,  ^  because  the  earliest  Christian  writers  inform  uag 
that  this  solemn  form  of  expression  was  uniformly  employed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Apostle 
Peter  said  to  those  who  were  converted  on  the  day  of  pentecost.  Acts  ii, 
88, '  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ ;'  and  that,  in  different  places  of  the  book  of  Acts  it  is  said,  that 
persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  but  there  is  inter 
nal  evidence  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  that  when  the  historian 
says,  that  persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he 
means  they  were  baptized  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  Jesus. 
Thus  the  question  pQt,  Acts  xix,  3, '  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  V 
shows  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  any  person  who  adminis- 
tered  Christian  baptism  to  omit  the  mention  of  *  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  and 
even  after  the  question,  the  historian,  when  he  informs  us  that  the  disci- 
ples were  baptized,  is  not  solicitous  to  repeat  the  whole  form,  but  says 
in  his  usual  manner.  Acts  xix,  5,  ^  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  bap. 
tized,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  There  is  another  question  put 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  shows  us  in  what  light  he  viewed  the  form 
of  baptism:  1  Cor.  i,  13,  'Were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul?' 
Here  the  question  impUes  that  he  considered  the  form  of  baptism  as  so 
sacred,  that  the  introducing  the  name  of  a  teacher  into  it  was  the  same 
thing  as  introducing  a  new  master  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

Ecclesiastical  antiquity  comes  in,  also,  to  establish  the  exact  use  of 
this  form  in  baptism,  as  the  practice  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The 
most  ancient  method  was  for  the  persons  to  be  baptized  to  say,  ^  I  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  was  his 
profession  of  faith,  and  with  respect  to  the  administration,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  was  born  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  says,  in  his  first 
Apology,  **  Whosoever  can  be  perntaded  and  believe  that  those  things 
which  are  taught  and  asserted  by  us  are  true-— are  brought  by  us  to  & 
place  where  there  is  water,  and  regenerated  according  to  the  rite  of  ce» 
generation,  by  which  we  ourselves  have  been  born  again.  For  then 
they  are  washed  in  the  water,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord 
of  all,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
passage,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  shows  that,  in  the  primitive  Church, 
men  were  not  baptized  in  order  to  their  being  taught,  but  taught  in  order 
to  their  being  baptized,  and  that,  consequently,  baptism  was  not  a  mere 
expression  of  willingness  to  be  instructed,  but  a  profession  of  faith,  and 
A  consecraiion  to  the  trinity,  ai  er  the  course  of  instruction  was  coaf 
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^leted.  Tertullian  also  says,  **  the  law  of  baptism  is  enjoined  and  the 
form  prescribed,  Go  teach  the  nations,  baptizing  tliem  into  the  name  of 
me  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  {De  BapHsmo.) 

The  testimonies  to  this  effect  are  abundant,  (7)  and,  together  with 
the  form  given  by  our  Lord,  they  prove  that  every  Christian  in  the 
first  ages  did,  upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  pro* 
fisiB  his  faith  in  the  Divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aii 
wen  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Bat  other  arguments  are  not  wanting  to  prove  both  the  personality 
mnd  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     With  respect  to  the  former, 

1.  The  mode  of  his  subsistence  in  the  sacred  trinity  proves  his  per. 
Bonality.  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  either.  To  say  that  an  attribute  proceeds  and  comes 
forth  would  be  a  gross  absurdity. 

2.  From  so  many  Scriptures  being  wholly  unintelligible  and  even 
absurd,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  is  allowed  to  be  a  person.  For  as  those 
who  take  the  phrase  as  ascribing  no  more  than  a  figurative  personality 
to  an  attribute,  make  that  attribute  to  be  the  energy  or  power  of  God, 
they  reduce  such  passages  as  the  following  to  utter  unmeaningness 
*«  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,**  that  is,  with 
the  power  of  God  and  with  power.  **  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  is,  through  the  power  of 
power.  <^  In  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  that  is,  in  de. 
monstration  of  power  and  of  power.  And  if  it  should  be  pleaded  that 
the  last  passage  is  a  Hebraism  for  <^  powerful  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,"  it  makes  the  interpretation  still  more  obviously  absurd,  for  it 
would  then  be  "  the  powerful  demonstration  of  power."  ♦«  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  the  power  of  God,  «  and  to  us."  "The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come," — the  pow^erof  God  and  the  bride  say, 
Come.  Modem  Unitarians,  from  Dr.  Priestley  to  Mr.  Belsham,  ven- 
ture to  find  fault  with  the  style  of  the  apostles  in  some  instances  ;  and 
those  penmen  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have,  indeed,  a  very  unfortunate  me. 
thod  of  expressing  themselves  for  those  who  would  make  them  the 
patrons  of  Socinianism ;  but  they  would  more  justly  deserve  the  cen. 
Bures  of  these  judges  of  the  "  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost"  taught,  ha« 
they  been  really  such  writers  as  the  Socinian  scheme  would  make  them, 
and  of  which  the  above  are  instances. 

3.  Personification  of  any  kind  is,  in  some  passages  in  which  the  Holy 
GboBt  is  spoken  of,  impossible.  The  reality  which  this  figure  of  speech 
is  said  to  present  to  us  is  either  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or  else 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Let  this  theory,  then,  be  tried  upon  the 
following  passages : — "  He  shall  not  speak  of  hirMelf,  but  whatsoever 

(7)  Seo  WaU*t  Histoiy  of  Infant  Baptinn  and  Bingham's  Antiquiiiet 
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he  shall  hear^  that  shall  he  speak."  w  ^at  attribute  of  God  can  here 
be  personified  7  And  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  be  arrayed  with 
personal  attributes,  where  is  there  an  instance  of  so  monstrous  a  proeo- 
popseia  as  this  passage  would  present  ? — the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  not 
speaking  ^  of  himself"  but  speaking  ''  whatsoever  he  shall  hear !"— ^ 
**  The  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us."  What  attribute  is  capable  of 
interceding,  or  how  can  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  intercede  ?  Personi 
fi cation,  too,  is  the  language  of  poetry,  and  takes  place  naturally  only 
in  excited  and  elevated  discourse ;  but  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  a  personi. 
fication,  we  find  it  in  the  ordinary  and  cool  strain  of  mere  narration  and 
argumentative  discourse  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  most  inci- 
dental conversations.  "  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye 
believed  ?  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost."  How  impossible  is  it  here  to  extort,by  any  process  whatever, 
even  the  shadow  of  a  personification  of  either  any  attribute  of  God,  or 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  So  again,  ^  The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip, 
Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot."  Could  it  be  any  attribute  of 
God  which  said  this,  or  could  it  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  ? 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  speak  of  the  personification  of  wisdom  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  and  of  charity  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  and  if 
even  instances  of  the  personification  of  Divine  attributes  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  could  be  found  under  this  very  term,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  yet  the  above  texts  and  numerous  other  passsiges  being  utterly 
incapable  of  being  so  resolved,  would  still  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  per- 
sonal Holy  Ghost.  The  passage  on  which  such  interpreters  chiefly 
rely  as  an  instance  of  the  personification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
is  2  Cor.  iii,  6,  <<  Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  Spirit  giveth  life."     To  this  Witsius  well  replies : — 

"  Were  we  to  grant  that  the  Spirit,  by  a  metonymy,  denotes  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Gospel ;  what  is  improperly  ascribed  there  to  the  Gospel  as 
an  exemplary  cause,  is  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  principal  effieierU  cause.  Thus  also  that  which  is 
elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  letter  of  the  law  is,  by  the  same  analogy^  to 
be  attributed  to  the  person  of  the  lawgiver.  But  it  does  not  seem  new 
cessary  for  us  to  make  such  a  concession.  The  apostle  does  not  caC 
the  law  *  the  letter ;'  or  the  Gospel  <  the  Spirit ;'  but  teaches  that  the 
letter  is  in  the  law,  and  the  Spirit  in  the  Gospel,  so  that  they  who  minis' 
ter  to  the  law,  minister  to  the  letter ;  they  who  minister  to  the  Gospel, 
to  the  Spirit.  He  calls  that  the  letter,  which  is  unable  at  first,  and  by 
itself,  to  convert  a  man  ;  or  to  give  a  sinner  the  hope  of  life,  much  leas 
to  quicken  him.  By  the  Spirit,  he  understands  both  the  person  of  th 
Spirit,  and  his  quickening  grace ;  which  is  clearly  disclosed,  and  ren. 
iered  efficacious,  by  naeans  of  the  Gospel.     In  a  preceding  verse   the 
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tpostle  undoubtedly  distinguishes  the  Spirit  from  the  doctrine,  when  he 
calls  the  Corinthians  '  the  epistle  of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink,  but 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.' "  {Exponlian  of  Creed.) 

Finally,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person,  and  not  an  attribute,  is 
proved  by  the  use  of  masculine  pronouns  and  relatives  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  connection  with  the  neuter  noun  nvevfxa^  Spirit ; 
and  by  so  many  distinct  personal  acts  being  ascribed  to  him,  as,  to  come^ 
lo  gOf  to  be  tent,  to  tecchy  to  guide,  to  comfort,  to  make  intercession,  to 
bear  vntness,  to  give  gifts,  *'  dioiding  tkem  to  every  man  as  he  will," 
to  be  vexed,  grieved,  and  quenched.  These  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
mere  fiction  of  a  person,  and  they,  therefore,  establish  the  Spirit's  true 
personality. 

Some  additional  arguments,  to  those  before  given  to  establish  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  also  be  adduced. 

The  first  is  taken  from  his  being  the  subject  of  blasphemy — **  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men,'' 
Matt,  xii,  31.  This  blasphemy  consisted  in  ascribing  his  miraculous 
works  to  Satan  ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  being  blasphemed  proves 
him  to  be  as  much  vl person  as  the  Son  ;  and  it  proves  him  to  be  Divine, 
because  it  shows  that  he  may  be  sinned  against,  and  so  sinned  against, 
that  the  blasphemer  shall  not  be  forgiven.  A  person  he  must  be,  or  he 
could  not  be  blasphemed  ;  a  Divine  person  he  must  be  to  constitute 
this  blasphemy  a  sin  against  him  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  so  ma- 
lignant a  kind  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

He  is  called  God.  «  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  unto 
the  Holy  Ghost?  Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  in  thine  heart?  Thou 
hast  not  lied  unto  men ;  but  unto  God."  Ananias  is  said  to  have  lied, 
particularly  **  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,"  because  the  apostles  were  under 
his  special  direction,  in  establishing  the  temporary  regulation  among 
Christians  thai  they  should  have  all  things  in  common  ;  the  detection 
of  the  crime  itself  was  a  demonstration  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit, 
because  it  showed  his  omniscience,  his  knowledge  of  the  most  secret 
acts.  In  addition  to  the  proof  of  his  Divinity  thus  aiSbrded  by  this 
history,  he  is  also  called  God, "  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men ;  but  unto 
God."  He  is  also  called  the  Lokd,  "  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit," 
2  Cor.  iii,  17.  He  is  eternal,  « the  eternal  Spirit,"  Heb.  ix,  14. 
Om NiFBESENCE  is  ascribed  to  him,  ^  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God."  Now,  as  all  true  Christians  are  his  temples,  and  are  led 
by  him,  he  roust  be  present  to  them  at  all  times  and  in  aU  places.  He  is 
said  to  be  Omniscient,  ^  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God."  Here  the  Spirit  is  said  to  search  or  know  "  all  things" 
absolutely ;  and  then,  to  make  this  more  emphatic,  that  he  knows  "  the 
deep  things  of  God."  things  hidden  from  every  creature,  the  depths  of 
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his  eseenoe,  and  the  secrets  of  his  counsels ;  for,  that  this  is  intended, 
appears  from  the  next  verse,  where  he  is  said  to  know  <*the  things  of 
Gody"  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man.  Suprexb 
Majesty  is  also  attributed  to  him,  so  that  **  to  lie  to  him,"  to  **  bias, 
pheme"  him,  **  to  vex"  him,  to  do  him  ^  despite,"  are  mnSf  and  render 
the  offender  liable  to  Divine  punishment. 

He  is  the  source  of  iNSPXBATioir.  **  Holy  men  of  God  spake  us  tiie^ 
we/e  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  <'  He  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth." 
He  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  life.  <<  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
eneth."  ''He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  As  we  have  seen 
him  acting  in  the  material  creation,  so  he  is  the  author  of  the  kew 
CKBATioN,  which  is  as  evidently  a  work  of  Divine  power  as  the  former  : 
«  Born  of  the  Spirit ;"  "  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  is  the 
author  of  religious  coxfost — *'  The  Comforter."  The  moral  attributes 
of  God  are  also  given  to  him.  Holiness,  which  includes  all  in  one : — 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  his  eminent  designation.  Goodness  and  grace  are 
his  attributes.  <«  Thy  Spirit  is  good."  ♦*  The  Spirit  of  grace."  Truth 
also,  for  he  is  "  the  Spirit  of  truth." 

How  impracticable  it  is  to  interpret  the  phrase,  *<  The  Holy  Ghost," 
as  a  periphrasis  for  God  himself,  has  been  proved  in  considering  some 
of  the  above  passages,  and  will  be  obvious  from  the  slightest  consider- 
ation of  the  texts.  A  Spirit,  wliich  is  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  which  is  so 
often  distinguished  from  the  Father :  which ''  ^ees"  and  *'  hears"  *^  the 
Father ;"  which  searches  "  the  deep  things"  of  God  ;  which  is  "  sent" 
by  the  Father ;  which  <'  proceedeth"  from  him ;  and  who  has  special 
PRAYER  addressed  to  him  at  the  same  time  as  the  Father,  cannot,  though 
**  one  with  him,"  be  the  Father ;  and  that  he  is  not  the  Son,  is  acknow. 
lodged  on  both  sides. 

As  a  Divine  person,  our  regards  are,  therefore,  justly  due  to  him  as 
the  object  of  worship  and  trust,  of  prayer  and  blessing ;  duties  to  which 
we  are  specially  called,  both  by  the  general  consideration  of  his  Divi. 
nity,  and  by  that  affectingly  benevolent  and  attractive  character  under 
which  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  whole  Scriptures.  In  creation  we 
see  him  moving  upon  the  face  of  chaos,  and  reducing  it  to  a  beautif  il 
order ;  in  providence,  ^  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,"  ^  garnishing 
the  heavens,"  and  <' giving  life"  to  man.  In  grace  we  behold  him 
expanding  the  prophetic  scene  to  the  vision  of  the  seers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  making  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the 
apostles  of  the  Now.  He  ^  reproves  the  world  of  sin,"  and  woiki 
secret  conviction  of  its  evil  and  danger  in  the  heart.  He  is  "  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication  ;"  the  softened  heart,  the  yielding  will,  all 
heavenly  desires  and  tendencies  are  from  him.  He  hastens  to  the 
troubled  spirits  of  penitent  men,  who  are  led  by  his  influence  to 
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and  in  whose  hearts  he  haa  wroughtfaUkf  with  the  news  of  pardon,  aiKt 
**  bears  witness"  of  their  sonship  **  with  their  spirit."  He  aids  tiieir 
**  infirmities ;"  makes  <^  intercession  for  them ;"  inspires  thoughts  ol 
consolation  and  feelings  of  peace  ;  plants  and  perfects  in  them  what- 
soever  thingR  are  pure,  and  lovely,  and  honest,  and  of  good  report ; 
delights  in  hi«  own  work  in  the  renewed  heart ;  dwells  in  the  soul  as  ill 
a  temple  ;  and,  after  having  rendered  the  spirit  to  God,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  sanctified  and  meet  for  heaven,  finishes  his 
benevolent  and  glorious  work  by  raising  the  bodies  of  saints  in  immor- 
tal life  at  the  last  day.  So  powerfully  does  "  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God"  claim  our  love,  our  praise,  and  our  obedience !  In  the  forms  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  he  has,  therefore,  been  associated 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  equal  glory  and  blessing ;  and  where 
such  forms  are  not  in  use,  this  distinct  recognition  of  the  Spirit,  so 
much  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  ought,  by  ministers,  to  be  musi 
carefully  and  constantly  made,  in  every  gratulatory  act  of  devotion, 
that  so  equally  to  each  person  of  the  eternal  trinity  glory  may  be  given 
<'in  the  Church  throughout  all  ages.     Amen." 

The  essential  and  fundamental  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  trinity  has  been  already  stated,  and  the  more  fully  the 
evidences  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  educed  from 
the  sacred  writings,  the  more  deeply  we  shall  be  impressed  with  thif 
view,  and  the  more  binding  will  be  our  obligation  to  ^<  contend  earnestly 
for"  this  part  of  '<  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints*" 
Nor  can  the  plea  here  be  ever  soundly  urged,  that  this  is  a  merely  spe. 
culative  doctrine ;  for,  ab  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  learred  writer, 
^  The  truth  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  so  far  firom  being  merely  a 
matter  of  speculation,  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christiaii  reli- . 
gion,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation,  and  connected  with  every 
part  of  it.  All  that  is  peculiar  in  this  religion  has  relation  to  the  re. 
demption  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  And  whoso 
ever  is  endeavouring  to  invalidate  these  articles  is  overthrowing  or 
undermining  the  authority  of  this  dispensation,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
good  moral  system  only,  or  treatise  of  ethics. 

'*  If  the  Word,  or  LogoSt  who  became  incarnate,  was  a  created  being 
only,  then  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation,  so  much  insisted  on  in  Scrip- 
ture»  and  the  love  expressed  to  mankind  thereby,  so  much  magnified, 
dwindle  into  an  interested  service ;  and  a  short  life  of  sufierings,  con- 
eluded,  indeed,  with  a  painfiil  death,  is  rewarded  with  Divine  honours, 
and  a  creature  advanced  thereby  to^he  glory  of  the  Creator ;  for  the 
command  is  plain  and  express,  that  <  all  the  angels  of  God'  should  <  wor- 
ship him.'  And  have  not  many  saints  and  martyrs  undergone  the  same 
sufierings  without  the  like  glorious  recompense?  And  is  not  the  advan. 
tage  to  Christ  himself,  by  his  incarnation  and  passion,  greater  on  this 
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tiuppoation,  than  to  men,  for  whose  sake  the  sacred  writers  repi 
this  scheme  of  mercy  undertaken  ? 

'^  Again :  if  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  frequently  spok^i  of, 
are  only  figurative  expressions,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  real 
person  who  is  the  author  of  them,  or  if  this  person  be  only  a  created 
being,  then  we  are  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  Dwhe  assistance  in  oar 
spiritual  warfare;  and  have  nothing  but  our  own  natural  abilities 
wherewith  to  contend  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  And 
is  it  not  amazing  that  this  article  could  ever  be  represented  as  a  mere 
abstracted  speculation,  when  our  deliverance  both  from  the  pendUy  and 
power  of  sin  does  so  plainly  depend  upon  it  ?  In  the  sacred  writings  a 
true  faith  is  made  as  necessary  as  a  right  practice^  and  this  in  particular 
in  order  to  that  end.  For  Anaftttm,  Socisdamsmj  and  all  those  several 
heresies,  of  what  kind  or  title  soever,  which  destroy  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  are,  indeed,  no  other  than  different  schemes  of 
infidelity ;  since  the  authority,  end,  and  influence  of  the  Gospel  are  as 
effectuaUy  made  void  by  disowning  the  characters  in  which  our  Re- 
deemer and  Sanctifier  are  there  represented,  as  even  by  contesting  the 
evidences  of  its  Divine  original.  These  notions  plainly  rob  thoee  two 
Divine  persons  of  their  operations  and  attributes,  and  of  the  honour  due 
to  them ;  lessen  the  mrrcy  and  mystery  of  the  scheme  of  our  salvation ; 
degrade  our  notion  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  creatures ;  alter  the  na- 
ture of  teoeral  duiieSf  and  weaken  those  great  motives  to  the  observance 
tiiaU  that  true  Christianity  proposes  to  us."  (DoduM,) 


